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THE BIBLIOTHECA SACRA 


AND THEOLOGICAL ECLECTIC. 

1872 . 


This standard Quarterly is devoted to able and elaborate 
discussions of questions in Theology, Biblical Literature, 
Church History, Philology, Mental and Moral Philosophy, and 
Classical Learning. It is a periodical of the highest class, 
suited to the wants of all ministers of all denominations, who 
value and seek to promote a thorough scholarship among the 
ministry. It is not sectarian, but admits articles from able 
writers among many different denominations. 

The complete set of the Bibliotheca Sacra forms in itself a 
library on the most important topics, unequalled, in many 
respects, by any similar series, and is more frequently quoted 
as authority by English and American scholars, in the prepa- 
ration of Cyclopedias, Bible Dictionaries, and other Biblical 
works, than any other work of the kind ; sec, for example, 
Hackett’s Smith’s Bible Dictionary. 

A new Volume commences with the January number, 1872. 
This volume will be rich in subjects of interest to Theological 
Students. 

Among the contributions for the year will be the continu- 
ation of the very valuable articles on Homiletics by Professor 
Park of Andover, on the Kingdom of Christ by Professor 
Harris of New Haven, on Rhetoric, by the late Professor 
George Shepard of Bangor; also contributions on Egyptology 
by Rev. J. P. Thompson, now of Berlin. 

The work is handsomely printed on fine paper; each volume 
contains about 800 pages. The subscription price is $4.00 
per annum, in advance. 

W. F. DRAPER, Publisher, 

Andover, DIbm. 
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PROSPECTUS FOR 1872, 

OF 


Tin mronii mnuT id fbucetoi him 


UNION OF REVIEWS. 


The American Presbyterian Review, edited by Prof. Heury B. Smith and 
Rev. J. M. Sherwood, of New York, and the Princeton Review, edited bv 
Prof. Lyman H. Atwater and Dr. Hodge, of Princeton, have been united, and will 
henceforth be published as one Review, under the joint editorship of Professors 
Smith and Atwater. The Review will be enlarged to 200 pages, making nearly 
one fourth more matter than either of the separate Reviews contained. It will be 
published at New York, Princeton, and Philadelphia, and all its business and 
financial matters conducted by Rev. J. M. Sherwood, former editor and publisher 
of the Presbyterian Review. 

The basis of this union is equal and liberal as it relates to the two former Re- 
views, each editor possessing “ equal editorial control, and each to possess full lib- 
erty to advocate in the consolidated Review the same doctrines hitherto advocated 
in the respective Quarterlies.” 

The consolidation of these Reviews, securing as it does the patronage and the 
contributors of both, will enable the Editors and Publisher to make a Review that 
shall be in every respect, a worthy representative of the denomination in whose in- 
terests it will be published. It is not too much to promise that it will be a much 
abler and more valuable Review than either of the former two, and second to no 
Theological Quarterly of the day. No pains will be spared to secure the ablest 
contributions of our ripest scholars and best thinkers. 

Besides several articles bearing on Theology, Philosophy, and Biblical Litera- 
ture, each number will contain papers on topics of vital current interest, and on 
subjects relating to the benevolent Work of the Church. Papers of special interest 
will be reproduced from the best British and Continental Reviews. Special atten- 
tion will also be given to a careful and discriminating Review of contemporary 
Literature, and to the gleaning of Intelligence, Theological and Literary, from all 
parts of the world. 

The Review will be printed on good paper and from new type, and will be made 
attractive in its whole mechanical execution. 

This enlargement, adding 160 pages to the volume, necessitates a slight advance 
in the price, to one class only, however, of our subscribers. The discrimination we 
make in our terms, we cannot but believe, will give satisfaction to the friends of the 
Review in general. 

TERMS — 1. The subscription price is $3.50 a year ; two years, or two sub- 
scriptions for $6.00. 

2. To Clergymen whose salaries are over $700, and not over $1000, $3.00 ; two 
years for $5.00. The same rate to Young Men’s Christian Associations. 

3. To those whose salaries are but $700 or less, the Review will be put at the 
nominal price of $2.00, in order to bring it within the reach of all our pastors. 

4. To Foreign Missionaries and Theological Students the price will be $2.50. 

When the subscription is not paid in advance, that is, during the first quarter, 50 

cents additional will invariably be required. 

The first number will be issued on or before January 1st, and will contain able 
and interesting Articles by Professors Aiken, Schaflf, and Thomas of Princeton, 
Union, and Lane Seminaries, and Tayler Lewis, of Union College, Dr. Herrick 
Johnson, the Editors, and various other writers of ability. 

Address, (REV.) J. M. SHERWOOD, 

44 BIBLE HOUSE, NEW YORK. 
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BIBLIOTHECA SACRA ADVERTISER 


[Anj work here named will be sent by mail, post-paid, by the publisher of the 
Bibliotheca Sacra, on receipt of the price affixed ; or orders may be addressed 
to the respective publishers.] 


Dogs and their Doings. By the Rev. F. 0. Morris, B.A., Rector of Nunbura- 
holme, and Chaplain to his Grace the Duke of Cleveland ; Author of “A History 
of British Birds,” “Natural History of the Bible,” etc. New York: Harper 
and Brothers. 1872. Square 8vo. Pica type, tinted paper, with numerous 
illustrations of remarkable dogs, and descriptions of their exploits. Price, SI .75. 

The Student* s History of the Middle Ages. 

View op the State op Europe during the Middle Ages. By Henry 
H&Ham, LL.D., F.R.A.S. Incorporating in the Text the Author's Latest Re- 
searches, with Additions from Recent Writers, and adapted to the Use of 
Students. By William Smith, D.C.L., LL.D. New York : Harper and 
Brothers. 1871. 12mo. pp. 708. Price, $2.00. 

Dr. Smith states, in his Preface, that this work is not to be regarded as an 
Abridgement ; for, though some omissions have been made, for reasons stated, 
they are few in amount, and nothing essential or important has been left out. But 
the corrections of the anthor in his “ Supplemental Notes ” have been incorporated 
as far as practicable in the text, and the remainder placed as Notes at the end of 
each chapter. The Editor has added to the chapter on the Constitutional History 
of England various original documents. 

The Ancient History of the East. From the Earliest Times to the Conquest 
by Alexander the Great. Including Egypt, Assyria, Babylonia, Media, Persia, 
Asia Minor, and Phoenicia. By Philip Smith, B.A., Author of the “ History 
of the World.” Illustrated by Wood Engravings. New York: Harper and 
Brothers. 1871. 12mo. pp. 649. Price, $2.00. 

This bbok i%a continuation of, and uniform in style with, the series of Student's 
Histories published by the same house. Like the other volumes, it contains a 
great amount of useful information in a compact form, and is made easily acces- 
sible by a copious index. 

The Earth : A Descriptive History of the Phenomena of the Life of the Globe. 
By Elisde Reclus. Translated by the late B. B. Woodward, M.A., edited by 
Henry Woodward, British Museum. Illustrated by two hundred and thirty 
Maps inserted in the Text, and twenty-three page Maps printed in colors. New 
York : Harper and Brothers. 1871. 8vo. pp. 567. Long Primer type. Cloth, 
bevelled. Price, $5.00. 

This work Is said to be the result of fifteen year's careful study, travel, and 
research. It has already passed through two French editions. The work bears 
marks of extensive research in a vast field of study, including the planetary re- 
lations of the earth, the distribution of the land and water, and the various changes 
which have taken place, and are now taking place on the earth, from the action of 
snbterranean forces and the circulation of water in its various forms. 
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The Rise and Fall of the Paris Commune in 1871 ; with a Full Account of 
the Bombardment, Capture, and Burning of the City. By W. Pembroke 
Fetridge, Editor of “ Harper’s Guide-Book to Europe and the East,” “Harper’s 
Phrase-Book,” etc. Illustrated with a Map of Paris, and Portraits from Original 
Photographs. New York: Harper and Brothers. 1871. 12mo. pp. 516. 

Long Primer type, black and gilt covers. Price, $2.00. 

Mr. Fetridge remained in Paris during the siege, and was a witness of much 
that be describes. 

A Manual of German Conversation : to succeed the German Course. By 
George F. Comfort, A.M., Professor of Modern Languages and Aesthetics in 
Alleghany College, Meadville, Pa. ; Author of “ A German Course,” ” A 
German Reader,” etc., New York: Harper and Brothers. 1871. 12mo. 

pp. 239. Half morocco. Price, $2.00. 

The conversations are upon the most familiar subjects of daily life. They are 
supposed to take place mostly in Germany, and involve allusions to customs and 
usages peculiar to that country. The translations are given in parallel columns. 
Examples of the familiar use of scientific terms, idiomatic expressions, news items, 
and advertisements, such as are found in the journals of the day, are all given as 
illustrations of the various forms of language most useful for the student. A 
vocabulary containing classified lists of words referring to various departments 
of science, art, religion, trade, manufactures, etc. Also Tetters and business forms 
in the usual German current handwriting are added. 

The Country of the Dwarfs. By Paul Du Chaillu, Author of Adventures 
and Explorations in Equatorial Africa,” “ A Journey to Ashango Land,” 
“ Stories of the Gorilla Country,” “ Wild Life under the Equator,” “ My Ap- 
pingi Kingdom.” Numerous Engraving. New York : Harper and Brothers. 
1872. 12mo. pp. 314. Ornamental side and back. Price, $1.75. 

Like all the other volumes by this author, the present work is full of the most 
wonderful adventures in almost unknown regions. It will be read with great 
interest by the young people, for whom it is specially prepared. 

Gentle Measures in the Management ani> Training of the Young ; 
or, The Principles on which a firm Parental Authority may be established and 
maintained, without Violence or Anger, and the right Development of the Moral 
and Mental Capacities be promoted by Methods in Harmony with the Structure, 
and Characteristic of the Juvenile Mind. By Jacob Abbott, author of “ Science 
for the Young,” “ Harper's Story Books,” “Franconia Stories,” “Abbott’s 
Illustrated Histories,” etc. New’ York: Harper and Brothers* 1872. 12mo # 

pp. 330. Price, 1.75. 

The author treats of three methods of governing children : 1. By manoeuvring 
and artifice ; 2. By reason and affection ; 3. Bv authority ; and gives illustrations 
and examples of these several methods in a clear and forcible style. 

History of Louis Philippe, King of the French. By John S. C. Abbott, 
Author of “ The History of Frederick the Great,” “ The History of Napoleon 
Bonaparte,” “The French Revolution,” etc. With Illustrations. New York : 
Harper and Brothers. 1871. I6mo. pp. 405. Price, $1.20. 

In style and form of the other volumes of the series, this history of a man whose 
life was one of w’ondcrful vicissitude will be attractive to youthful readers. It 
may be read, also, with interest and profit, by a large class of older persons. 

Nast’s Illustrated Almanac for 1872. New’ York : Harper and Brothers. 
Price, 30 cents. 
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Life and Letters of Catharine M. Sedgwick. Edited by Mary E. Dewey. 
New York: Harper and Brothers. 1871. 12mo. pp. 446. Long Primer type, 

black and gilt covers. Price, $2.00. 

The frontispiece is a view of the Sedgwick house at Stockbridge, and there are 
two portraits of Miss Sedgwick in the volume. The first part of the work is taken 
up with her recollections of childhood ; the larger part of the remainder with her 
letters to various friends, and extracts from her diary. To these are added some 
reminiscences of special acquaintances. There is a charm about the style of this 
book that will delight the reader. 

Woman's Worth and Worthlessness. The Complement to “A New At- 
mosphere.” By Gail Hamilton. New York: Harper and Brothers. 1872. 
12mo. pp. 292. Price, $1.50. 

If any one accuses Gail Hamilton of a change of views, she replies, very perti- 
nently, by saying that “ we are directed by very high authority to walk about 
Zion, and go round about her, not stand still and stare at her from one point.” 

Hannah. By the Author of “John Halifax, Gentleman,” “A Brave Lady,” 
“ The Ogilvies,” “ Olive,” “ Agatha's Husband,” etc. New York : Harper and 
Brothers. 1872. 12mo. pp. 310. Uniform in style with the other works by 

the same Author and Publishers. Price, $1.50. Paper, 8vo. pp. 100. 50 cents 
The Elements of Taciitgraphy. Illustrating the First Principles of the Art, 
with their adaptation to the Wants of Literary Men. Designed as a Text-Book 
for Classes and for Private Instruction. By David Philip Lindsley. Second 
edition. Boston: Otis Clapp, 3 Beacon Street. 1871. 12mo. pp. 102, and 20 
pages of lithographs. Half cloth, $1.50. Full cloth, $2.00. 

The author offers this as a practical w ork for those who wish to gain great speed 
in writing with the least labor. He regards it as specially adapted to the use of 
clergymen in writing sermons. This system makes use of the same signs that are 
used in Phonography ; but they do not represent in all cases the same sounds, and 
are connected by vowel signs, so that the writing may be performed more readily, 
and is more easily read afterwards, and is thus made to answer the purpose of full 
script in writings that are to be preserved. Another point secured is the ability 
to keep the lines within the space commonly occupied by ordinary writing. This 
is accomplished by giving the most frequently recuring sounds the horizontal sign. 
The author professes to have invented a system more rapid than other systems of 
short-hand writing, and to have devised one more readily acquired and of practical 
use for ordinary correspondence, or for sermons, essays, etc. 

A Critical History and Defence of the Old Testament Canon. By 
Moses Stuart. A Revised Edition. 12mo. Price, $1.75. 

This work was originally written in reply to those who discard more or less of 
the writings of the Old and New Testaments from the canon of inspired Scripture. 
It is a work of much research, learning, and vigor. Professor Stuart's main object 
is, confining himself within the limits of a critical and historical view of the 
Jewish Canon of Scripture in the days of Christ and his apostles, to show that 
this Canon, as received by the Jews at that time, was declared by our Saviour and 
his apostles to be of divine origin and authority, and was treated by them as en- 
titled to these claims. 

He first defines the Canon and, then treats of its origin ; the state of literature 
among the Jews ; continuing the history, he speaks of the books of known authors, 
anonymous books, lost books, manner of preserving the sacred books ; genuineness, 
completion, ancient divisions and sameness of the Jewish canon ; canon of the 
Egyptian Jews ; Jewish estimate of the Scriptures ; testimony of Josephus and 
others ; New Testament testimony ; appeals of the New to the Old Testament with 
an index of passages cited ; remarks in regard to the difficulties as to certain 
books of the Old Testament ; also respecting the use to be made of the Old Tes- 
tament under the Gospel Dispensation. An Appendix is added containing and ex- 
hibiting the most important documents to show what were the canonical books of 
the Hebrews. The testimony of some dozen of the early Fathers and others, and 
of three of their Councils, is embodied in this Appendix. 
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SPECTRUM ANALYSIS 


Three important lectures by Professors ROSCOE,LOCKYER,and HUGGINS, 
the^distinguished English Scientists. Beautifully Illustrated. Interesting to every 
one. Marvelously cheap. Only 25 cents. For sale by all booksellers, or sent 
postage paid, on receipt of price by the Publishers. 

CHARLES C. CHATFIELD & CO., 

New Haven, Conn. 

SMITH, ENGLISH, & CO., 

BOOKSELLERS AND IMPORTERS, 

[especially of theological books.] 

No. 710 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 

S. E. & CO., have on hand the best and most complete assortment of Theological 
Books for sale in the country. 

A new Classified Catalogue, lately published, which will be sent to any address 
for 25 cents. 

Second-hand Books taken in exchange. 

S. E. & CO., are Agents for W. F. Draper’s Andover Publications. 


A MEMORIAL 

OF 

SAMUEL HARYET TAYLOR. 

COMPILED BY IUS LAST CLASS. 

8vo. pp. 127. Fica Type. Tinted paper ; cloth, bevelled, gilt edges. Published 
by Subscription. Price, Si. 75. 


This elegant little volume is a tribute of affection and respect to the late Princi- 
pal of Phillips Academy, by his last Senior Class. It contains the Address by 
Professor Park, at the Funeral of Dr. Taylor; the Selection from the Scriptures 
read on the occasion by Prof. J. L. Taylor; a Sermon by Prof. J. W. Churchill, 
preached at the Chapel of the Theological Seminary on the Sabbath following; 
Resolutions of the Members of the Academy and the Alumni, with some account 
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BIBLIOTHECA SACRA. 


ARTICLE I. 

THE PHYSICAL BASIS OF OUR SPIRITUAL LANGUAGE. 

BT BET. W. If. THOMSON, D.D., MISSIONARY IN SYRIA, AUTHOR OP 
THE “LAND AND THE BOOK.” 

NO. I. — INTRODUCTION. 

“ The kingdom of heaven is at hand,” was the startling 
cry of the voice in the wilderness of Judea. What it meant 
we do not now stop to consider. It coincides, however, with 
our general purpose to remark that the “ voice ” could only 
have been uttered in Palestine. Elsewhere the very terms 
of the proclamation would have been incomprehensible. 
There the solemn announcement was not only understood, 
but it arrested the attention of the whole community. It 
was not the first time the thing had been heard of. This is 
implied in the abrupt form in which the proclamation was 
published. The Baptist knew that the idea was quite familiar 
to those he addressed ; that it, in fact, embodied the hope of 
Israel. From the very beginning the promise had gone 
forth, and in manifold forms had been repeated, that God 
would in his own time set up a peculiar kingdom on earth. 
Under figure and shadow and symbol and type, this promise 
bad been renewed from age to age ; and towards the fulfil- 
ment of it prophets and kings and holy men had directed 
their longing eyes, “ but died without the sight.” The delay 
had indeed been long, and trying to the faith of the saints ; 
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but no longer than was necessary. A vast and complicated 
system of preparation was essential for the establishment of 
such a kingdom among men, and this could not be hastened. 
The kingdom was to be diverse from all others — moral, 
spiritual, and not of this world. To reveal and permanently 
establish such an empire demanded, amongst other things, 
as an indispensable prerequisite, an adequate means of com- 
munication between the creature and his Creator ; in a word, 
a peculiar spiritual language, by which the thoughts of God 
could be made known to man. Without this no such king- 
dom was possible, and the attempt to establish it must have 
proved a failure. 

The main object of this and of some ensuing essays is to 
investigate the methods adopted by divine wisdom to evolve, 
enrich, and perfect this language of the kingdom. It is sat- 
isfactory to find at the outset that, numerous and compli- 
cated as were the instrumentalities employed, and extending 
over so many generations of marvellous history, they may for 
the purpose of study and illustration all be ranged under two 
fundamental expedients ; the selection, training, and govern- 
ing of a peculiar people ; and the creating and fitting up for 
them an appropriate home. Abraham and Canaan ; the He- 
brew nation, and the land of promise ; these are the pivots 
on which the entire scheme, so far as our present inquiry is 
concerned, is made to revolve. By and through the Hebrew 
people, their marvellous history, and the long ongoing and 
outworking of the Mosaic economy, in conjunction with the 
physical phenomena of their earthly inheritance, did the 
Spirit of inspiration evolve and perfect man’s religious lan- 
guage. Palestine, fashioned and furnished by the Creator’s 
hand, was the theatre, and the people of Israel were the 
actors brought upon it, and made to perform their part of 
the work by the Divine Master. 

To find or form a nomenclature for the thoughts of God 
and the spiritual wants of man : this was the problem ; and 
a little reflection will convince any one that it was a work 
quite beyond the unaided skill of man to achieve. As matter 
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of history, it took Infinite Wisdom and Almighty Power 
fifteen centuries of time, with the aid of an endless number 
and variety of providential arrangements, co-operating with 
human and superhuman agents, to bring this language of 
the kingdom to the needed perfection. Palestine was the 
theatre where all these subordinate agencies and influences 
were gathered. They included the entire range of natural 
and historical phenomena of that country, its geological 
structure and physical features, its natural productions, its 
social, civil, and religious institutions and customs, in fact, 
every external element from which moral and spiritual terms 
and phrases have been introduced into our religious nomen- 
clature. When the end and aim of all had been reached, 
the King himself appeared, the theatre was closed, the scenery 
taken down, the actors dispersed, and the gospel of the 
kingdom sent forth on its high mission among the nations 
of the earth. 

But, as in the resurrection, that was not first which is 
spiritual, but that which is natural, and afterward that which 
is spiritual ; so has it been in the process of developing 
man’s religious language. It was preceded by the natural 
and the mundane. From the material and the human was 
evolved the spiritual and the divine. To witness this trans- 
figuration of language we must resort to Palestine. Here 
it was that the dialect of the kingdom was first learned and 
spoken. Like other books the Bible has a home, a birth- 
place, but beyond all other examples, this birthplace of 
revelation has given form and color to its language. It was 
taught by a marvellous combination of physical phenomena 
and human history, brought together in this land, and 
miraculously guided and controlled so as to work out the 
intended result. The land has had an all-pervading influence 
upon the costumo of the book. Without the former, the 
latter as we now enjoy it could not have been produced. 
Palestine is therefore, and was intended to be, an integral 
element of divine revelation, and not merely an accidental 
associate with it. To ascertain this fact, and to show how 
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our spiritual nomenclature has been made to grow up from 
and out of this fertile soil, is the main purpose of the writer 
in preparing these essays. For nearly forty years he has 
resided in this land, in daily communion with its scenes and 
scenery, and in personal contact with those external and 
physical influences which suggested so large a part of our 
religious language. In this way, and to this extent only, 
can he pretend to any special qualification for the task he 
has undertaken. The more recondite, but rich field of 
philological research he leaves to the lexicographer, the 
grammarian, and the professional critic, and deals mainly with 
biblical language in its secondary and popular sense. His 
aim is to show by what process of analogy, of contrast, or 
otherwise, things physical and mundane come to signify and 
illustrate things spiritual and heavenly. That the essays are 
very imperfect the writer is painfully conscious, but ho 
ventures to give them to the public, iii the hope that with 
all their deficiencies they may impart fresh interest to the 
devotional study of the word of God. 

An additional thought or two may not be out of place in 
these introductory remarks. It is possible that the funda- 
mental idea which underlies this whole discussion may be 
questioned, or even denied. There may be some who still 
believe that from the very beginning man was miraculously 
endowed with a rich and largely developed spiritual language. 
The author of “ Paradise Lost ” represents Adam and Eve 
even in the garden, as holding high converse not only with 
each other, but also with angelic visitants, and with the 
Infinite Creator himself, whom no man hath seen, or can 
see. But, although this may be cheerfully granted to the 
poet, as a necessary part of the machinery of his magnificent 
poem, it cannot be accepted as historic truth on this subject. 
Relegating therefore this theory to the domain of romance, 
to which alone it belongs, and reverently assigning to super- 
human aid whatever of linguistic endowment was required 
to enable our first parents to meet the exigencies of their 
unique condition, we may be allowed to prosecute, undis- 
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turbed, our inquiries on the lower level of human history 
and experience. 

Philologists with one consent teach us that human lan- 
guage, even in its primary and mundane sphere, is of very 
slow growth. Some of them demand many thousand years 
for its development. But upon this debatable ground we 
need not enter. Sufficient for our purpose is the admitted 
fact that, in the infancy of society, human language is quite 
limited in its range, and material in character — of the earth 
earthly. As in other matters, so here, necessity is the 
mother of invention. At first men seek only names for 
things with which their physical senses and wants are con- 
versant. Hence any primitive language is material, rather 
than spiritual; physical, not metaphysical. This fact pre- 
sented one of the greatest difficulties to be encountered and 
overcome before a divine revelation, such as man needed, 
was possible. The invisible and immaterial had to be made 
known through a clumsy and material vehicle. Holy men 
of God, though moved and guided by the Holy Ghost, were 
nevertheless compelled to employ the common language of 
mankind, and to describe the world within by the world 
without, the soul by the body, heaven by earth, and even 
the invisible God by frail man. Examples of this occur in 
the very beginning of the Bible : “ God said let there be 
light ” ; and again, “ God saw the light that it was good ” ; 
thus endowing the Almighty with our vocal organs and 
optic apparatus. And, so from the commencement to the 
close of the sacred volume, we read of his head, his hands, 
his feet, his arm, his finger, his eye, his ear, his heart, etc. ; 
and emotions, words, and works appropriate to these various 
members of the human body are fearlessly ascribed to him. 
This is not only natural, but inevitable. We see with the eye, 
hear with the ear, work with the hand, and speak with the 
tongue ; and, as action without these instruments is to us 
impossible, we transfer the same to God, forgetting, or seem- 
ing to forget, that he needs no such instrumentalities ; that 
he can and does act wholly independent of them. But with 
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the mind fully aware of the tendency of such language to 
materialize the Deity in our conceptions of him, we never- 
theless find it impossible to adopt any other. We can 
scarcely think of, and still less speak about, God without 
using these physical, corporeal terms. Hence it is that 
children must make a long advance in mental culture ere 
they can escape from this physical image of God. And, as 
in the infancy of society all men are children in this respect, 
their God will be merely a very great man . He sees vastly 
farther than we do, but yet he does really see. His sense of 
hearing may be infinitely more acute than ours, yet is it a 
real sense ; and so of all other human attributes and faculties 
ascribed to him in the Bible. And it may not be amiss for 
each one, however intellectually cultivated, to inquire whether 
there may not still bo some image of God floating in the 
imagination, vastly refined it may be, and endowed with 
atributes co-extensivo with the universe, but still a real, sub- 
stantive image. If so, our Jehovah is only a most marvellous 
man. This is not a matter of minor importance, God himself 
being judge. On no other point are his admonitions and 
warnings so minute and emphatic. 

“ Take ye therefore good heed unto yourselves (for ye saw 
no manner of similitude on the day that the Lord spake unto 
you in Horeb out of the midst of the fire) lest ye corrupt 
yourselves, and make you a graven imago, the similitude of 
any figure, the likeness of male or female, the likeness of any 
beast that is on the earth, the likeness of any winged fowl that 
flieth in the air, the likeness of any thing that creepeth on the 
ground, the likeness of any fish that is in the waters beneath 
the earth ; and lest thou lift up thine eyes unto heaven, and 
when thou seest the sun and the moon and the stars, even all 
the host of heaven, shouldest be driven to worship them and 
serve them, which the Lord thy God hath divided unto all 
nations under the whole heaven ” (Deut. iv. 15). This com- 
prehensive and most earnest admonition is by no means 
superfluous at the present time, and never will be. We learn 
from history that idolatry is the religious heresy which man- 
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kind lias ever been most prone to embrace ; and from the 
Bible that this is the one thing which the Lord most intensely 
abhors. Take good heed ; we are always in danger of this 
kind of pollution. 

A similar caution is equally applicable and needful in 
regard to our ideas about the kingdom of heaven and the 
nature of true religion in the soul of man. The same dif- 
ficulty in human language meets us. It has a mundane, 
physical basis, easily misunderstood, which has in fact been 
very generally perverted so as to teach ruinous error. Thus 
the Jews could not divest the Messiah’s kingdom of those 
external worldly elements with which the earth-born language 
of the prophets seemed to invest it. Even the apostles, 
under the immediate instruction of the King himself, learned 
slowly and with difficulty, that this kingdom was spiritual, 
not temporal ; not of this world, but of heaven. Nor have 
succeeding ages been essentially wiser in this fundamental 
matter. To this hour the vast majority of nominal Christians 
do not understand the peculiar language of the kingdom 
any better than did the ancient Jews. It is of the utmost con- 
cernment, therefore, that we so study the holy oracles as to 
escape these seductive but fatal errors. The Bible is a rich 
storehouse of histories, parables, prophecies, proverbs, pre- 
cepts, prayers, psalms, and hymns. It contains an endless 
variety of figure and metaphor and symbol, selected and set 
forth with superhuman skill, to reveal and illustrate the 
mysteries of the kingdom of heaven. To the obvious and 
the literal, there is a hidden and higher meaning; and if 
we cannot discover this, we do not truly comprehend the 
book. Our present essays may, it is hoped, afford some aid 
in this important study . 1 

1 Max Muller in one of Iris Lectures on the Science of Religion, has some 
profound remarks on this general subject. “Ancient language,” he says, “ is a 
difficult instrument to handle, particularly for religious purposes. Jt is impos- 
sible in human language to express abstract ideas except by metaphor, and it 
is not too much to say that the whole dictionary of ancient religion is made up 
of metaphor. With us these metaphors are all forgotten. We speak of spirit 
without thinking of breath ; of heaven, without thinking of the sky, etc. But 
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There is one aspect of this general subject of such vital 
importance that the writer desires to present it with special 
distinctness and emphasis. Properly treated it will form a 
valid and cumulative argument for the reality of divine 
revelation. The testimony which this study gives to this 
fundamental problem is, to a certain extent, the complement 
of that which the material universe bears to a Creator. The 
numberless evidences of design in the visible creation neces- 
sarily imply the hand of an all-wise Designer, and they 
constitute the basis of our natural theology. So, likewise, 
do the countless arrangements devised and carried into effect 
through long ages for this specific purpose testify to the 
reality of a higher and a heaven-taught theology. Nor does 
the fact that there are unexpected obscurities, and to us 
even inexplicable difficulties, in the outworking of the scheme 
of divine revelation, disturb our faith ; for similar perplexities 
abound in the material creation. But in neither case should 
they be allowed to unsettle our confidence that all has been 
devised and guided by him whose thoughts and ways are 
high above ours as the heavens are above the earth, and 
infinitely more wise. We cannot, of course, discuss in this 
place, or even allude to, the entire list of these divine ar- 
rangements. Indeed, our programme restricts us mainly 
to one class of them — to those, namely, by which an 
adequate spiritual language has been provided. On this 
limited field of inquiry the following propositions will indi- 

in ancient languages every one of these words, nay every word that does not 
refer to sensuous objects, is in a chiysalis stage, half material and half spiritual, 
rising and falling in its character according to the varying capacities of the 
speakers and hearers.” Max Miiller illustrates, at considerable length, the pro- 
cesses through which ancient religious teachers had to grope their way in pain- 
ful search for adequate names for their ideas about God and spiritual things; 
and adds : “ The language of antiquity is the language of childhood ; and we, 
ourselves, when we try to reach the Infinite and the Divine by means of mere 
abstract terms, are but like children trying to place a ladder against the sky. 

The * parler infantine * in religion is not extinct; it never will be In all our 

religion, and in the language of the New Testament, there are many thingn 
which disclose their true meaning to those only who know what langt^age is 
made of ; who have not only ears to hear, but a heart to understand the real 
meaning of parables.” 
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cate with sufficient precision the nature and force of this 
argument : 

1. The invention of a spiritual language adequate to meet 
the demands of divine revelation transcends the unaided 
powers of the human mind, and yet it has been actually 
accomplished. 

2. The special providence of God can be traced through- 
out the whole process by which this language has been 
originated and developed ; in creating and fitting up this 
terrestrial home of the Bible in a peculiar and exceptional 
manner for this purpose; more distinctly, in establishing 
and controlling the condition of the human actors and 
agents; in bringing to pass suitable historic incidents and 
miraculous interpositions, and causing them to be recorded 
by prophets, poets, and apostles, whose birth and education 
in Palestine admirably fitted them for their special office ; and 
finally, by the constant and fearless use of this spiritual 
nomenclature by God himself and by men inspired, whereby 
we are enabled to understand and rightly to employ it. 

3. This heaven-taught language, having received all the 
development needed at the time of Christ and his apostles, 
there was no further occasion for the historic and peculiar 
economies and providential interferences from which it 
sprang and by which it had been so largely enriched, and 
they were accordingly allowed to pass away. 

We do not, of course, maintain that our present study 
will furnish a systematic argument for any particular theory 
of inspiration. It takes a wider range, and aims to show 
that from the very “beginning, or ever the earth was,” 
the Creator designed to hold intelligent spiritual converse 
with his creature man, and made provision for it. And 
since, to render such intercourse possible, an adequate 
medium of communication was indispensable, he adopted a 
definite plan to secure this medium, and carried it out 
during a long series of ages. The execution of this plan 
was commenced far back in time, even before man himself 
was created and brought into co-operation with it. In 
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working out the scheme, God was in no sense restricted to 
the conscious co-operation of men technically inspired. 
They had their place, a most important one in the work, 
but an endless variety of other agents and agencies, natural 
and supernatural, was also employed. Physical phenomena, 
human history, and superhuman interference, meet and 
cross each other on this immense arena in numberless lines, 
of infinite, and to us inextricable, complexity. Good men 
and bad, and even wicked spirits, willingly or against their 
will, are made to do service in this matter. Through and 
by all these subordinate agents and agencies, has God — the 
sole Author of inspiration — chosen to make known his will 
to man. To this extent they are all channels of divine 
revelation. And, to confine our view to the specific study 
in hand, each was made to contribute something towards 
the development and perfection of that spiritual language 
through which God has chosen to communicate his will to 
man. 

The theatre where these manifold agents and agencies 
were to meet and co-operate in effecting the contemplated 
result was Palestine. Infinite wisdom selected and so fitted 
up this land as to render it in all respects admirably adapted 
to become the birthplace and home of revelation, in the sense 
in which we arc now considering the subject. Even the geo- 
graphical location was divinely chosen. “ When the Most 
High divided the nations; when he separated the sons of 
Adam, he set the bounds of the people according to the num- 
ber of the children of Israel ” (Deut. xxxii. 8). At the head 
of this greatest of inland seas, with Mesopotamia and Chaldea 
on the east ; Egypt and Sinai southward, the wilderness and the 
desert all around, and the vast Mediterranean, holding in its 
bosom the isles of Chittim, towards the setting sun, Palestine 
formed the connecting link between the three continents of 
the Old World. It was thus the best geographical point on 
the globe upon which to erect the moral light-house of the 
world, especially so long as there was but one, which con- 
tinued to be substantially the case during the long centuries, 
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while the language of revelation was growing up to needed 
perfection, and, in fact, until the volume itself was closed 
and sealed. Then, as to physical constitution and character, 
Palestine contained within itself all that the purpose in view 
required. It is neither fiction nor extravagance to call this 
land a microcosm — % little world in itself, embracing every- 
thing which in the thought of the Creator would be needed' 
in developing this language of the kingdom of heaven. Nor 
is it easy to see how the end sought could have been reached 
at all without just such a land, furnished and fitted up as 
this was by the overruling providence of God. All were 
needed — mountain and valley, hill and plain, lake and river, 
sea and sky, summer and winter, seed-time and harvest, 
trees, shrubs, and flowers, beasts and birds, men and women, 
tribes and nations, governments and religions, false and true, 
and other things innumerable ; none of which could be spared . 1 

Think, if you can, of a Bible with all these left out, or 
others essentially different substituted in their place — a 
Bible without patriarch or pilgrimage, with no bondage in 
Egypt, or deliverance therefrom, no Red Sea, no Sinai with 
its miracles, no wilderness of wandering with all the included 
scenes and associated incidents; without a Jordan with 
Canaan over against it, or a Dead Sea with Sodom beneath 
it; no Moriah with its temple, no Zion with palaces, nor 
Hinnom below, with the fire and worm that never die. 
Whence could have come our divine songs and psalms, if 
the sacred poets had lived in a land without mountain or 
valley, where were no plains covered over with corn, no 
fields clothed with green, no hills planted with the olive, 
the fig, and the vine? All are needed, and all do good 
service, from the oaks of Bashan and the cedars of Leba- 
non, to the hyssop that springe tli out of the wall. We can 

1 The writer must not be understood to assert, or imply, that it would have 
been impossible for Infinite Wisdom to hold spiritual converse with man at all, 
without these Palestinian appliances. It is very far from his thought thus to 
limit the Almighty. Nothing more is intended, here or elsewhere, than that, 
without these, or some other equivalent external and physical arrangements, no 
tuck revelation as that which we now have was practicable. 
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dispense with none of them. The tiny mustard-seed has 
its moral, and lilies their lessons. Thorns and thistles utter 
admonitions, and revive sad memories. These, and thousands 
of other things, like or unlike them, furnish the stuff out of 
which our spiritual language is manufactured. The sheep 
and the fold, the shepherd and his dog, the ass and his owner, 
the ox and his goad, the camel and his burden, the horse 
with neck clothed with thunder ; lions that roar, wolves that 
raven, foxes that destroy, harts panting for water-brooks, 
and roes feeding among lilies, doves in their windows, spar- 
rows on the house-top, storks in the heavens, eagles hasting 
to the prey ; things great and small ; the busy bee improving 
each shining hour, and the careful ant laying up store in 
harvest — nothing too large to serve, too small to aid. These 
are merely random specimens out of a world of rich materials ; 
but we must not forget that they are all found in this land 
where the dialect of God’s spiritual kingdom was to be taught 
and spoken. 

Again, if the social, civil, and religious condition of the 
people who were associated with these external phenomena 
had been essentially different from that of the Hebrews and 
their neighbors, the result required could not have been 
worked out, at least not in the form in which we now have 
it. Not to multiply examples unduly, suppose there had 
been no heathen in their borders with idols to corrupt, no 
enemies to fear and resist, no Philistines, no Midianites, nor 
Canaanites in the land ; or, to vary the inquiry, if there had 
been no temple, altar, priest, sacrifice, fast, or feast, or 
solemn assembly, or if the customs and occupations of the 
people had been other than they were, and there had been 
no shepherd on the mountains, no plowing and no sowing, 
no seed-time nor harvest, no reaper with his sickle, and no 
summer threshing-floor with useless chaff ; no vineyard, nor 
vine-dresser with pruning-hook, no vintage, no wine-press ; 
if there had sailed over Galilee no boat, and no fisherman 
had cast net into that lovely sea; if there had been no 
weaver with his shuttle and loom, no refiner with his furnace, 
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no smith with his forge, no potter with his wheel ; or — to 
change the inquiry once more — had there been no warrior 
with bow aud battle-axe, sword and shield, no fierce horse- 
man, no jumping chariot, no bloody battles, no slaughtered 
victims, no prisons, chains, or captive slaves — nothing, in 
short, in all the land to mar and destroy — no floods to 
drown, no famine to consume, no earthquake to terrify and 
overwhelm, no pestilence to desolate, no rust to corrupt, 
moth to eat, locusts to lay waste, scorpion to sting, serpent 
to bite, — and it is supposable that the biblical writers might 
have been born and bred in some such peaceful Arcadia; 
but then would it not have been utterly impossible for them 
to have either invented, understood, or used such a religious 
language as we now actually possess? Enough has been 
said to establish our position that there have been designedly 
gathered into this land of Palestine all the manifold agents 
and agencies which divine wisdom foresaw would be needed 
for the development of man’s spiritual language. Let us 
deal reverently, therefore, with it. Thoughtless traveller ! 
walk softly over those acres once trodden by the feet of 
patriarchs, prophets, and sacred poets, and, most of all, by 
the Son of God himself. Put off the soiled sandal of world- 
liness and sin as you enter this consecrated domain. There 
is design in this grouping of mountains and plains and 
deserts, lakes and rivers, with all their vegetable and animal 
inhabitants, and their marvellous and miraculous incidents 
and phenomena. These things were not the result of blind 
chance — were not merely natural, but beyond and above 
that, we see in them the supernatural and the divine. Do 
you doubt ? Then take your Bible, and make the following 
simple experiment. Erase from its narratives, its prophecies, 
its parables and proverbs, sermons and songs, all that has a 
manifest connection with, and necessary basis in, this land, 
and then see how much of a revelation will remain. Or, 
attempt to fill up these erasures by other names, narratives, 
and symbols, and see what it will come to. Take the Psalter, 
and, after striking out all the thoughts, words, imagery, and 
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poetic phrases whose natural basis is in this land, produce, 
if you are able to do it, “ a book of praise for the service of 
song in the house of the Lord.” The mere idea is absurd. 

One other remark of a general nature may be needed to 
avoid mistake. It may be objected to this line of argument, 
that, if the dialect of the kingdom of heaven is so largely 
dependent upon, and derived from, things found only or 
chiefly in Palestine, then the ability to comprehend it will 
be in exact proportion to the individual’s acquaintance with 
this country and its phenomena. To place all on a fair 
equality in this respect it would 6eem to be necessary that 
this microcosm should be transported, as a sort of hand- 
specimen, to all other countries. 

We may admit, and do at once, that this objection is not 
altogether imaginary, but still the difficulty is not insur- 
mountable in any case, and will be found quite limited in 
actual experience. It had been foreseen and provided for 
by divine wisdom. The collections and grouping together 
of all the natural elements necessary for the end required 
were so marvellously numerous and diversified, and of such 
a peculiar character, that this hand-specimen can in reality, 
for all practical purposes, be transferred to any country and 
studied by all people. The apparent exceptions are so few 
that they need not enter into the account ; and therefore we 
do not hesitate to repeat the declaration that a spiritual 
nomenclature has been actually developed, in this home of 
the Bible, adequate to the wants of the whole human race, 
and available to all. 

In claiming for Palestine the high distinction of being the 
divinely chosen centre and home of revelation, we of course 
do not exclude from all participation in this work, the neigh- 
boring countries. Indeed the student is often obliged to 
resort to them for explanation and illustration of words, 
phrases, and things, whose origin was outside of Palestine. 
Moreover, it is of essential importance to ascertain and keep 
in mind the peculiar history and circumstances of the writers 
and actors whose works we are studying. Thus Moses, for 
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example, was born and bred in Egypt, and yet spent a large 
part of liis life in the desert, and hence in the valley of the 
Nile, and in the wilderness of wandering, is to be found 
the explanation of many of the thoughts, figures, and allusions 
in the Pentateuch, and, perhaps, of a few even of his sacred 
symbols and typical institutions. And so too, the marvellous 
machinery, and gorgeous imagery of Ezekiel’s visions may 
have been borrowed from or suggested by the architectural 
and artistic creations which the prophet had seen on the 
banks of the Tigris and Euphrates. The same considera- 
tions apply to the author of the Apocalypse, and to nearly 
all the biblical writers. Familiarity with such things would 
inevitably influence their language, and hence the necessity 
of becoming acquainted with them. 

But, lest we be led too far away from our specific study, 
and into fields of questionable speculation, we must return 
at once to the book itself whose language we are seeking to 
illustrate. 

In carrying forward our study from general considerations 
to particular examples, taken for the present from the poetry 
of the Bible, more is demanded than merely to show that 
our spiritual vocabulary has been largely enriched from this 
source. This is too obvious to need either proof or illustra- 
tion. The church has, in fact, transferred the entire Psalter 
bodily into her bosom ; and without it her children would 
scarcely know liow to conduct the devotions either of the 
closet, the family altar, or the public worship of the sanctuary. 
But this of itself does not establish our proposition. It must 
be further shown that this poetic dialect is essentially Pales- 
tinian, having its natural basis in this land of the Bible. 
This is the exact point to be made and illustrated. It is not 
at all necessary, however, to maintain that the elements of 
poetry, the phenomena upon which its existence and culture 
depend, are confined to this country. The raw material out 
of which it is woven exists in all lands, and for certain 
varieties of poetry it may be found elsewhere more abundant, 
and in higher perfection than here. But what we attempt 
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to show is that in Palestine those phenomena, both natural 
and moral, which inspire spiritual poetry, are more numerous, 
beautiful, and suggestive than elsewhere ; and further, that 
they are all found concentrated in this very small territory. 
Palestine contains within itself specimens, hand-specimens 
if you choose, of all which elsewhere lies scattered and dis- 
persed over regions vast and widely separated. Here all are 
grouped together, and arranged, as in a cabinet, for the hand 
of the artist, or the eye of the poet. Sufficient for our pur- 
pose, however, is the historic fact, that Palestine is the true 
birthplace of the sacred psalm, the devout hymn. For this 
and no more we here contend. For this we believe the 
Divine Author of our religious life and language made 
special provision when creating, furnishing, and adorning 
this home of the Bible. 

No elaborate description of the physical features of the 
country is needed, and we merely remark in passing that 
there is something eminently poetic in mucli of the natural 
scenery of the holy land. Though visited a hundred times 
it always awakens the same emotions. By some subtile and 
mysterious influence many of these scenes diffuse over the 
soul a delicious mental repose, or a dreamy spiritual exalta- 
tion, ever and irresistibly inclining the heart to adore and 
worship, to break forth in songs of praise, and even to shout 
out aloud, as did the poets and worshippers of old. And 
this devout and poetic inspiration is clearly traceable to the 
direct influence of these external influences. In a word, 
God made both the holy land and the sacred poet, the one 
for the other. Both were necessary. Neither could realize 
the divine intention alone. They must be brought together 
and act and react upon each other. Without this grand 
Palestinian orchestra, built by the Creator, no poet, however 
gifted, could have called forth the heavenly harmonies that 
lie slumbering in the bosom of nature’s vast organ. But this 
external and physical machinery was not enough. It needed, 
and it was actually associated with, an endless array of moral 
influences and historic incidents of transcendent interest. 
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In no other country have these been so numerous, so impres- 
sive, or so admirably adapted to the wants of the sacred poet. 
Nowhere else have the alternations in human experience 
been so extreme and violent, from the utmost prosperity 
and the highest material happiness to the deepest abyss of 
poverty and wretchedness. Every chord in the human harp 
has here been struck in turn by the great Performer — now 
evoking sweetest symphony, now crushing down its thousand 
strings in harshest discord. There is not an emotion, desire, 
fear or hope possible to man’s heart, but has here been 
awakened and expressed. In this field there is nothing left 
for him that cometh after the king to know or make experi- 
ment upon. Between these wide extremes, and all along 
the vast domain that lies within them, there can be no new 
regions to explore and possess. There is no untrodden 
height to which the poet can soar, no depths unfathomable 
in which to sink, no unknown joy to gladden, no untasted 
cup of sorrow to drain. The entire material out of which 
poets build their lofty verse has been gathered up and ap- 
propriated. Love more fervent and delicious, hatred more 
intense, jealousy more cruel and consuming, ambition more 
intoxicating, piety purer and more godlike, wickedness 
more satanic, ingratitude and treachery more base, affection 
more constant and reliable, benevolence more comprehensive 
and self-sacrificing, no other land has either known or shown. 
Choicer specimens the poet himself can neither find nor 
fancy. On the other hand, does he ask for scenic beauty ? 
The hills and valleys of Palestine are baptized with it. The 
magnificent and the sublime ? Lebanon with his cedars, 
aud Hermon with his head among the stars, overpower and 
captivate the imagination. He need not wander far nor 
toil hard to find or fashion an appropriate theatre, or suitable 
machinery. The whole are furnished ready made, and need 
only to be worked up by the plastic power of his muse. 
The land of the Bible contains, or did contain, in itself all 
the machinery, all the natural and moral elements requisite 
for the very highest style of poetry. 
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It may be objected : If this be so, how comes it that Pal- 
estine has never produced any great poet, or grand epic ? 
The answer is, that biblical poets had a different and far 
higher mission than Homer or Virgil, Milton or Shakespeare, 
or any other name among these sons of song. They were 
commissioned and inspired to reveal to man the thoughts 
of God, to bo his interpreters and messengers to a benighted 
world. On this high plane they stand unrivalled and alone. 
In the lofty region of sacred song the prophet-poets of the 
Bible have no peers and no parallels. But it is no part of 
our present task to substantiate this high claim. We must 
leave this to others, and turn at once to the specific aim and 
purpose of this inquiry, which is not to establish the supe- 
riority of Hebrew poets or poetry, but to show in what ways 
and to what extent our religious vocabulary lias been en- 
riched from this poetic source. For this purpose we may 
begin with the beginning, that is, with the very first Psalm, 
as well as anywhere else. A very simple process of analysis 
and comment will show, that in these sacred lyrics not only 
the illustrative comparisons, metaphors, and figures — the 
entire ornamental drapery and costume — are specifically 
Palestinian, but that the very thoughts themselves were com- 
monly suggested by things and conditions in this land. Let 
any one take the first verse in the collection, and carefully 
analyse it with this idea in view. To walk in \he counsel 
of a person, to stand in the way, to sit in the seat, are forms 
of expressipn so familiar that one can scarcely realize the 
fact that ho is not using words and phrases in their original 
prosaic sense ; and yet they are, one and all, employed in 
this verse figuratively, transferred by easy and obvious analogy 
from things natural to those which are moral and spiritual. 
Nor is this the whole truth in the case. There is a distinct 
Palestinian air about these and such like analogical trans- 
ferences from the visible and natural to the moral and 
spiritual. In many such examples it may be difficult to put 
this fact into verbal expression sufficiently deGnite and 
tangible to enable one not familiar with this country to ap- 
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predate it, yet it is none the less real and important. The 
author of this first Psalm — no matter who he was, or when 
he wrote — must have been an inhabitant of this country. 
The figures, phrases, and comparisons would not have 
occured to any one residing in climes essentially different 
from this ; in a country, for example, cold and stormy, with 
ways wet and muddy, used merely to pass from one place 
to another. Along such uncomfortable ways men do not 
saunter in converse and counsel ; neither do they stand idly 
plotting mischief in such paths, nor are seats placed there 
for the accommodation of scorners, or any body else. One 
may wander for hours even in ornamental parks, in such 
lands without finding so much as a stone upon which to sit 
and rest Very different is the case and the custom in such 
mild and seductive climates as this of Palestine. Here 
people pass a great portion of their time in the open air. 
They ramble at leisure along their pleasant and picturesque 
paths, stand in groups gathered under cool shade-trees 
planted by the wayside, and there prepare they their seats, 
and pass away the time in mirth or mischief. Now, no poet 
of frigid Siberia for example, or in the burning desert of 
Sahara, could or would have written this first verse of the 
first Psalm. Neither the thoughts nor the figures would 
have occurred to him. Nor, on the other hand, could one 
born and bred on the banks of the Mississippi, or the shores 
of Lake Superior, have composed the third verse : “He shall 
be like a tree planted by the rivers of water, that bringeth 
forth his fruit in his season, his leaf also shall not wither. ,, 
Where the writer of this essay passed his early life, the 
greatest trouble and toil of the inhabitants were to cut down, 
burn and destroy the trees ; and no body would have thought 
of comparing the man that was blessed to one of these for- 
midable giants of the forest. Then, this tree of the Psalm 
was planted , and by the rivers, or rather, by the water 
canals, made for irrigation ; all very appropriate to this 
country, but not to lands overshadowed by dark primeval 
woods, or where the chief anxiety is to get safely rid of a 
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superabundance of water. In such regions trees grow with- 
out being planted, anywhere and everywhere, quite as well 
as 44 by the rivers of water.” Again, this was a fruit tree, 
an incident eminently natural here, where, as the Arab 
proverb tells us, many trees are planted, but only that 
is preserved which bears fruit. Few things in this country 
struck the writer more forcibly when he first came to it, 
than this high estimate of trees founded simply upon their 
fruit. The reason for this, however, is obvious enough. A 
large part of the daily food of the people is derived from the 
various kinds of fruit which these planted trees produce. 
In many parts of the country it is the chief dependence. 
No explanation is needed of the additional fact mentioned 
by the poet, that the leaf of a tree thus planted by the water- 
courses would not wither, or of the implied fact, that in this 
burning climate the case would be very different with trees 
standing in the parched deserts of Southern Palestine. 

Finally, no one can read, in this country, the fourth verse 
of the Psalm, without having instantly presented to his 
imagination the summer threshing-floor, in the open air, 
upon some exposed hill-top, with the vehement wind catching 
up in its wings the useless chaff, and whisking it away 
amongst the ragged rocks. This doom is in vivid contrast 
to the green tree by the water-channels, with fadeless leaf 
and branches bending beneath their burden of delicious 
fruit. 

Here, as well as anywhere, we may dwell for a moment on 
the ever-recurring use of the word 44 fruit” Whatever results 
from ft person’s course of conduct, whether good or bad, is 
said to be the fruit of it. The transfer from the natural to 
the moral and the spiritual idea is made without the least 
conscious effort. The Great Teacher, therefore, did not need 
to explain his language, when he said: “Ye shall know them 
by their fruits. Do men gather grapes of thorns, or figs of 
thistles ? Every good tree bringeth forth good fruit ; but a 
corrupt tree bringeth forth evil fruit. Every tree that 
bringeth not forth good fruit is hewn down and cast into 
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the fire. Wherefore, by their fruits ye shall know them.” 
Nor did he explain the words : u Herein is my father glori- 
fied, that ye bear much fruit.” Nor did the apostle explain 
himself, when writing to the Galatians, that “ the fruit of the 
Spirit is love, joy, peace,” and all the other spiritual graces. 
They did not pause to explain, neither shall we. It is suffi- 
cient for our purpose to notice, in passing, that our spiritual 
nomenclature has been abundantly enriched from this source, 
as will be apparent to all who call to mind the many passages 
where these and cognate words and phrases are employed. 

Something more may be said about this chaff chased by 
the wind — driven away by the whirlwind, as Hosea has it. 
Chaff is the metaphorical symbol of the ungodly and their 
doom. John Baptist expands the allusion by mentioning 
the fan by which the floor was purged — the chaff separated 
from the wheat, and then burned up with unquenchable fire. 
This final portion of their doom was probably suggested by 
a custom which the writer has noticed more than once, and 
the Baptist had no doubt noticed the same. In “ purging ” 
the floor the following results occur. As the mixed contents 
are tossed up to the wind, the wheat falls nearest the operator, 
the tibn or ground-up straw next, and the light dust and 
useless chaff are carried further off — quite outside the floor, 
if the wind be strong. This useless chaff is often burnt on 
the spot. A farmer once told the writer that he thus burnt 
it, not merely because it was of no use, but also because 
there were mingled with it the seeds of tares and noxious 
weeds, which would be dispersed over his fields by the wind, 
or carried thither by the first autumn rains. It was not 
merely valueless, but positively mischievous ; and so are the 
ungodly, who shall perish like the chaff. 

We have not yet exhausted the contributions to our re- 
ligious language which this short Psalm has made. The 
two last verses introduce us to an Oriental court, with the 
litigants or the accused standing before the judge, just as 
they do still, and the resultant condition and behavior of 
the good and the evil. But it would be tedious to notice 
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all those incidental, and yet accurate, touches which an 
unconscious reference to the customs and incidents of an 
Oriental “judgment-seat,” have added to this picture. Nor 
will time or space permit us to enter into such minuteness 
of analysis and illustration in dealing with other Psalms; 
though they may be equally suggestive, and even more ap- 
propriate to our general purpose. We can only glance at a 
few examples taken at random from the vast poetical store- 
house of the Bible. These specimens will be selected with 
sole reference to the matter in hand. Our search is after 
the natural, physical basis of our spiritual language, and 
wherever that leads we will follow. 


ARTICLE II. 

ENGLISH ELOQUENCE AND DEBATE. 

BT THE LATE GEORGE SHEPARD, D.D., PROFESSOR IN BANGOR THEOLOGICAL 

SEMINARY. 

I propose in this Lecture to speak of eloquence as it has 
appeared in connection with the English tongue. The 
Grecian and Roman eloquence is often treated, and greatly 
praised. The question presents itself, Is there not something 
in the records of our own language and race which, at least, 
approaches these renowned specimens of antiquity ? I think 
we can show that there is. Something, at least, worthy our 
study, our admiration, and imitation. 

I shall confine myself very much to the eloquence of 
debate, and shall, in the first place, attempt a very rapid 
sketch of eloquence in the English field, giving prominence 
to the conflicts and progress of debate on the parliamentary 
arena; giving also certain facts iu the history of leading 
speakers, and deriving from the whole certain principles and 
lessons such as may be profitable to those who aspire to any- 
thing in the same line. 

In glancing over the field of English eloquence, as I propose 
to do first, we find but little that is satisfactory in parlia- 
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mentary speaking only a century back of the present time ; 
and at two centuries, all is exceedingly dim and uncertain. 
How fittingly and well the learned Coke was accustomed to 
speak, whom Bacon reproaches with speaking too much; 
how Seldeu talked in Parliament who talked so well at the 
table ; how Elliott uttered the intensity of his conviction, 
or Phillips poured forth the boiling fervor of his passion ; 
what the force and point Waller, so skilled in verse, gave to 
his prose when he pleaded for his own head ; what the spirit 
and structure of Stafford’s final words, when he stood before 
his inexorable judges; how Cromwell could wield the weapon 
of argument, who could cut his way to conclusions with the 
sword ; we know, indeed, something, but only in general. We 
know enough, however, to satisfy us that these, and other 
men of their times, uttered themselves with great strength 
and effectiveness. 

The first considerable cluster of eloquent men under the 
British constitution we find in the vicinity of 1640. There 
gathered here a great conflict and crisis. Men’s liberties 
were touched, and their passions were stirred, and their 
energies profoundly roused and tasked. Pym and Hampden 
stood forth at this time as the great leaders, and the master 
spirits of debate. The eloquence of the period, doubtless, 
resembled its literature. The latter part of the sixteenth 
and the early part of the seventeenth century, are justly re- 
garded as the great creative period of English literature. 
The mind was then in its productive freshness; the field 
of thought and imagery all untouched before it. Mon of 
wonderful powers came forward to occupy the field — gigantic 
men. They went to work somewhat rudely, indeed, but 
they delved deep, and brought up the gold and the silver 
and the iron in masses; and without stopping to polish, or 
even knowing how, they threw out the bare material with a 
boundless profusion. The language, too, was like the mind 
that spoke through it. It had just become settled into 
English, and had not been refined out of its majesty and 
strength. It was rough and massive ; precisely the medium 
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wanted for great and original sentiments. As the writers, 
so the speakers, of this period were somewhat unfinished 
and coarse, often delivering themselves with great bluntness 
as well as power. Many there were who, in the phrase of 
one of them, “ knew how to give a lick with the rough side 
of their tongue,” and now and then it proved to be ex- 
ceedingly rough. 

Immediately subsequent to this period we find more ac- 
curacy, more refinement, but a sad decline in all the higher 
attributes of speech. All the writing and much of the 
speaking went for a season into a condition of tameness. 
The heavy and coarse things of more vigorous days were 
not endured. A fastidious delicacy prevailed. A nice pre- 
cision was attempted. The even flow was loved. The cold 
substance was shaped and smoothed with the file. The time 
of Queen Anne, in which this abatement of manly vigor first 
took place, was distinguished, however, by the effective 
oratory of Lords Somers and Bolingbroke. The former, 
coming earlier upon the stage, the leading speaker and 
statesman of the period, was at once masculine and persuasive 
in the style and tone of his discourse. 

We pass on now to the time of George the first and his 
great minister, Sir Robert Walpole, who extended his office 
and influence far into the subsequent reign. Around this 
minister we find the next remarkable cluster of great and 
eloquent men. The minister himself must have possessed 
no ordinary powers of debate in order to retain so long his 
power of place against the voices so terribly assailing him. 
Bolingbroke stood forth at this time in the solid strength of 
his maturity ; in whom, according to Chesterfield’s descrip- 
tion, there met nearly all the qualities of a splendid and 
successful eloquence. So eager was the curiosity of Pitt to 
see some specimens of what was so admired and so potent 
in its time, that he is reported to have desired a speech of 
Bolingbroke, more than the recovery of all that has perished 
of ancient literature. William Pulteney was another lead- 
ing mind in the opposing array — one of the great orators 
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of England. He had strong, inbred sense, and he was 
thoroughly disciplined — spoke with a classical finish, and 
with a large measure of the true ancient fire. He united 
beauty and force, wit and argument. The blade was polished, 
it was also keen ; the weapon was pleasant to the sight, but 
often dreadful in its stroke. There were others in that array, 
but there is not time to speak of them individually. They 
were all lost in the strong blaze of a luminary, which sud- 
denly rose upon the minister’s declining age and influence. 
The voice of William Pitt was commanding and terrible in 
its first accents. The minister feared it the moment it 
broke upon his ear, and he said: “ We must, at all events, 
muzzle that terrible Cornet of Horse.” But the mouth of 
William Pitt was not made to be muzzled. There was a 
spirit within which would compel that mouth to speak so 
long as his head should stand upon his shoulders. Pitt is 
remarkable as, on the whole, England’s greatest orator, and 
also as a connecting link between two great periods of 
English eloquence. Rising before the splendid galaxy we 
have just referred to passed away, he shone on till the appear- 
ance of that still more splendid galaxy which marked the 
close of the last century. In this last-named period we are 
brought to the true freedom and fire of debate ; the skill at 
attack and retort, the wit, the sarcasm, the invective of minds 
heated by collision and struggling for victory. This, beyond 
all question, was the Augustan period. No eloquence before 
or since, in the English language, has equalled in all the 
masterly qualities, the eloquence which distinguished the last 
quarter of the eighteenth century. The leading speakers of 
this period were Chatham, Murray, Lord North, Burke, Barre, 
Pox, Pitt, Sheridan, Grattan, Erskine, Dundas, Dunning, 
Windham, and Wilberforce. 

Lord Chatham’s fire had nearly gone out ; but there were 
some gleamings of his greatness, as he uttered his indignant 
sentiments upon the subject of the hostilities against the 
American colonies. He was, at this time of his life, imperious 
in his bearing, dealing more in authority than in argument. 
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By impassioned bursts, by overwhelming invectives, “ by the 
terrors of his beak, and the lightning of his eye,” he would 
make those who were far his superiors cower before him. 

William Murray, then Lord Mansfield, was also in his 
decline at the opening of this distinguished period. He was 
great only in reply, as Chatham was great only in attack. 
His was the connected argument, given with some of the 
best graces of style and manner. He is represented as having 
all the Ciceronian accomplishments, — handsome in person, 
melodious in voice ; in the plirase of Pope, “ the silver- 
tongued Murray.” 

Lord North, who for many years stood the shock of that 
most formidable of all oppositions that have ever arisen in 
the British Parliament, possessed very considerable powers 
of debate. He showed great facility and command of lan- 
guage ; being always clear in statement, often powerful in 
argument, but never rising to the impassioned. He is rep- 
resented as a rather corpulent man, of imperturbable equar 
nimity, of easy good nature, abounding in wit and humor. 
It is said that the thrusts of his mighty antagonists “ seemed 
to sink into him like a cannon-ball into a wool-sack.” He 
was favored with another shield in a constitutional som- 
nolency, which would overtake him even on the Treasury 
bench ; so that it would sometimes happen that while the 
opposition were stabbing, the minister would be snoring. 
The only man who could really succeed in stinging the min- 
ister was the waspish, sarcastic Colonel Barre. With a huge, 
rough voice, a savage countenance, one eye gone and the 
other going, he drove at his object with a directness and 
personality which it was sometimes hard to bear. 

Burke spoke with rapidity and vehemence, with a strong 
Irish accent, and an undulating motion of the head, in 
splendid language, with apt classical allusions, with pathos, 
with humor sometimes, with caustic severity when pro- 
voked, with burning indignation ; but not at the time with 
any marked effect, because he spoke so multifariously. He 
was oppressed and embarrassed by the profusion and variety 
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of his resources ; lie was enticed away from the point by the 
opening visions of his imagination. Hence his comparative 
failure in his place. 

Charles James Fox has been called the greatest debater 
the world has ever see . He was always prepared, because 
he could speak without any preparation ; at once mighty in 
argument and slovenly in arrangement ; rude often in style, 
because too quick in the delivery of his thoughts for their 
proper clothing, so that they jostled, struggled, crowded, 
almost quarrelled, to get forth, while he rushed forward in 
his track of vehement reasoning and appeal, trampling down 
as he went all mere flowers of fancy. 

Mr. Pitt, the illustrious rival of Fox, affords an example 
of altogether another sort. He kept more to the subject, 
and was sooner through, disposing of an attack in two hours 
which Fox stood three hours in making. In him the close- 
ness of the argument, all to the point ; the perfection of the 
style,. every word as it should be ; the smooth, beautiful flow, 
harmonizing with the melody of a deep, sonorous voice, set 
off by a trained and dignified action, together, held the atten- 
tion and produced a fine, sometimes powerful, effect. 

Sheridan was the great declaimer of that arena. He was 
flowery, gorgeous, overwrought in many of his passages. 
Yet he could paint scenes ; could work argument in passion, 
and give to his speech a dramatic turn and brilliancy ; at 
one time amuse his hearers by strokes of humor, and then 
overwhelm them with the torrents of his heated, high-wrought 
declamation. 

Grattan, another of the great orators of the time, was 
simple, though an Irishman ; vituperative, antithetic, at 
times terribly effective. He sought point in every thing — 
in his thought and expression, in his argument, his ornament, 
and liis passion. Point was at once his power and his 
blemish. 

Erskine was pre-eminent particularly as an advocate. A 
peculiarly fascinating eye which held to itself every other 
eye ; a singular lightness and grace of motion and action ; 
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matter and argument precisely adapted to the minds and 
hearts before him, clothed in a diction of almost unequalled 
harmony and beauty; these formed a combination often 
well-nigh irresistible. 

With Dundas, the main supporter of Pitt, from the same 
country, — Scotland, it was plain, sterling sense without 
embellishments of style ; and with Dunning it was close, 
rapid argument, and little else ; yet both were heard and 
felt in their place. Windham and Wilberforce were both 
prominent speakers in the latter part of the period in question ; 
the one opposing the abolition of the slave-trade, the other 
the leading advocate of the measure ; the former destroying 
his power by his violence and extravagance, the latter 
wonderfully aiding his by purity and goodness. This most 
remarkable period of British eloquence pretty much closed 
up with the eighteenth century; though Pitt and Fox, 
Windham and Wilberforce, and one or two others, lived a 
few years into the present. 

There were great speakers in America at this period — 
John Adams, with his short, direct, business-like urgency; 
James Otis, fitly termed a flame of fire; at once intensely 
heated and severely logical ; Patrick Henry, who uttered 
his plain, common-sense views in such tones of passion, and 
significance of manner, with a force throughout so rousing 
and astringent, that the nation was braced up by it to the 
desperate purpose of resistance, to the stern alternative, 
“ liberty or death ” ; Fisher Ames, who, in 1796, on the subject 
of the British treaty, so moved and agitated the house, that 
objection was made to taking the vote under the excitement 
of such appeals. 

We find three periods rather decisively marked in the 
history of British parliamentary debate. First, in Walpole 
and Bolingbroke’s time, the eloquence of diplomacy, “ par- 
taking,” as one remarks, “ a good deal of a state-paper 
detail.” Secondly, the great period, the eloquence of pas- 
sion, the conflict of excited and gigantic talent, when great 
torrents were poured forth and were seen fiercely dashing 
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against each other. The third, that which we have witnessed 
since, the more sober period, the eloquence of argument and 
business. This last has been a dull period as compared 
with the preceding. But few speakers have appeared who, 
probably, could have succeeded highly on the great arena. 
Of these, we think, Canning and Brougham could have figured 
then. Canning reached after the Ciceronian roundness and 
elegance. He was a struggling, ambitious speaker, a speaker 
for rhetorical effect. It is said he would huddle up and 
hasten by the business part of his speech, and expand where 
there was room for show and passion and appeal. Brougham 
was the opposite, both in politics and taste. The * latter 
took to the Grecian, as the former to the Roman models. 
Brougham steeped his mind in the great Grecian master, 
and caught his fire, but not a particle of his simplicity of 
structure and movement. He was a coarse, harsh, involved 
speaker ; in frequent instances keeping the sense suspended 
through long and complex paragraphs; and in some of which, 
it is not known to have fallen even to this day. He was an 
uncivil speaker. If addressing an enemy, he knocked him 
down with a huge and knotted club of mingled argument and 
invective. If a friend, he seized him by the collar, and drag- 
ged him along in the way he chose to have him go. 

It would be interesting to trace the leading speakers to 
the countries where they originated, and ascertain whence 
came the most and the greatest; and whether, different 
sections have imparted any peculiar characteristics. Murray, 
Erskine, Dundas, came from Scotland ; the two former taking 
their place in the first rank; none provincially marked, 
except Dundas, who to the last held on upon the broad 
Scotch accent. 

Burke, Sheridan, Grattan, Barre, Plunkett, came from 
Ireland. The two first fall into the first rank. The Irish 
eloquence, as most know, has a very distinct character. 
It is impassioned and poetical, often extravagant, in the 
attempted loftiness of its conceptions, in the swell and pomp 
of its language, and the crowded and dazzling brilliancy of 
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its figures. The foundation of this school was unquestion- 
ably laid in the splendid and prolific genius of Burke. He 
went in this direction to the very outer limits of propriety, 
sometimes overstepping those limits. Curran, with his vig- 
orous but often rioting imagination, went further than Burke. 
Charles Phillips exceeded Curran, and with some really 
good, gave some of the very worst specimens of this style 
and school. 

Pulteney, Chatham, Fox, Pitt, Canning are distinctively 
English ; and in the English line, I suppose, we are to look 
for the standard specimens. Here, probably, it should be 
acknowledged, is to be found, on the whole, the highest order 
of eloquence. 

America, also, has furnished many illustrious names in 
this line. Otis, Henry, Rutledge, Ames, Adams, Pinckney, 
Wirt, Clay, Webster, Calhoun, — these are specimens. If the 
comparison had been made within the last twenty years, the 
American eloquence, I think, would not suffer much as 
placed by the side of the English. We should have felt safe 
in placing Webster against Brougham; Clay against Peel; 
Choate against Macaulay ; Calhoun against O’Connel. Cer- 
tainly a real encounter between those social and moral 
antipodes ; Calhoun and O’Connel, would have been a sight 
worth witnessing, — the proud uncompromising conservative 
on the one hand ; the unsparing denouncer and agitator on 
the other ; both at home in hurling the hot and scathing bolts. 

The American eloquence has unquestionably great strength 
and excellence. The leading fault chargeable upon it is 
that there is apt to be too much of it. Sometimes it seems 
as though it would never come to an end. There is some 
truth in the caricature which one of our own countrymen 
gives. He says, “We will take nothing for granted. We 
must commence at the very commencement. An ejectment 
for ten acres reproduces the whole discovery of America. 
A discussion about a tariff, or a turnpike, summons from 
their remotest caves the adverse blasts of windy rhetoric ; 
and on those great Serbonian bogs, known in political geog- 
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raphy as tc constitutional questions” our ambitious fluency 
begins with the general deluge and ends with its own.” 
Wordiness, floweriness, magniloquence, great swelling struc- 
tures with very little in them, have often been charged upon 
us as the leading peculiarity of our speakers. This allegation 
was made sometime since, in one of the prominent literary and 
political Reviews of the mother country. Were the charge 
made with just limitations and discriminations we might stand 
corrected. But, in fact, it is indiscriminately made. Even 
Daniel Webster comes in by name as one in the offence, — 
Daniel Webster who once remarked that he had been em- 
ployed twenty years in casting off words ; who as the result 
of this process became chaste and severe almost to excess. 
Yet ho is called a wordy, flowery speaker. No man could 
say this, knowing whereof he affirmed. After this, in such 
matters, the critic may say what else he pleases ; we care not 
what he says. 

Whilst in the business of comparing, let us compare for a 
moment the merits of the ancient and the modern eloquence. 
Do we find the qualities of the ancient reproduced in the 
modern ? Do we find as great, or greater qualities ? It is 
admitted there is no exact reproduction of Demosthenes on 
the one hand, and of Oicero on the other ; perhaps no one, 
in all respects and in all rhetorical powers, equal to the great 
Grecian master. We find, however, in no small measure, 
the Demosthenic rigor and intensity. Fox is Demosthenic. 
He has the fire, the rapidity, the running together of argu- 
ment and declamation which characterize the Grecian. But 
he was not the Grecian. Burke is Ciceronian. He has 
something of the flow, the divergency, the diffuseness, the 
spreading amplitude of the Roman. But, though in many 
things he far exceeded him, he was not the Roman. In 
great thought, in permanent and noble sentiment, in extent 
and wealth of imagery, the Briton is far before the Roman. 
I believe there is more of the material that feeds the mind 
and stirs its energy, making it wiser and stronger, in Edmund 
Burke than in all the ancient orators put together. There 
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is more intense, at the same time close, silencing reasoning 
in some of the secondary efforts of Fox than appears in the 
most labored orations of Demosthenes himself. There is 
more melting pathos, more genuine, pungent wit, not useless 
but aiding the argument, and more convulsing humor in 
some of the speeches of Sheridan, as he delivered them, 
than can be found in the most skilfully picked specimens 
of Grecian oratory. There is incomparably more gigantic 
grappling and settling of great principles ill the addresses 
of Webster than appears in the profoundest of the ancieut 
advocates. For these qualities, the English eloquence is 
clearly pre-eminent. In its thought, its sentiment, its argu- 
ment, its wit, and its pathos it surpasses the ancient. It 
abounds, more than the ancient, even in terrible invective ; 
more, because eloquence in modern times has taken the 
form of debate, of which the ancients knew little or nothing. 
This fact has given a personal character to the speaking. 
The leading orators have all along been pitted against each 
other. Walpole and Pulteney, Chatham and Murray, Burke 
and North, Fox and Pitt, Grattan and Flood, Brougham and 
Canning, Webster and Calhoun. Hence it is that all the 
leading orators have been greatest in invective. The fire 
has been the hottest when it has been the fire of emulation 
or hate. The torrent has been the strongest and most 
majestic fahen embittered waters have been running. These 
master spirits, possessing the withering power in question, 
have ever been ready and eager to flash and thunder and 
rive the antagonist object in moments of excitement and 
conflict. This is a humiliating fact, that so many of the 
greatest passages in our eloquence are the malignant passages ; 
that the mind has proved the strongest under the influence 
of feelings which it ought not to have entertaiued at all. 

It is owing in part to the peculiar character of parliamen- 
tary assemblies and this terrible form and encounter of debate, 
which have been described, that so many who have dis 
tinguished themselves in other fields, as advocates and as 
writers, have failed on the floor of the senate. William 
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Murray, so eloquent at the bar, and sometimes in the house, 
quailed and held his peace before the look and tone of 
Chatham. Erskine could do but little in Parliament. He 
could do what he pleased with a jury ; but in the house the 
sarcasm and the overshadowing reputation of Pitt kept him 
completely under. Jeffrey even, the great Northern critic 
and advocate, who spake through his Quarterly with an 
authority which almost sealed the destiny of authors, found 
that he had no authority and but little influence in the 
turbulent commons. He could hew men down with his pen, 
but in the storm of debate his tongue was a mere feather. 

It would be interesting and profitable if, in looking over 
the field of English speakers, we could derive some principles 
to guide us in the training and developing of the orator. 
But little of this sort can be found, there having been no 
uniformity in this particular. Every man seems to have come 
forward in his own way ; almost every one pretty much as it 
happened. We find that some of the distinguished speakers 
have been distinguished classics, — by no means all. Pul- 
teney, Murray, Burke, Pitt, Fox, McIntosh, were; Walpole, 
Chatham, Windham, Sheridan, Erskine, Patrick Henry, were 
decidedly wanting in this respect. McIntosh took to the 
Roman models ; Murray, Fox, Burke, to the Grecian. Fox, 
notwithstanding his reeking dissipation, surpassed almost all 
orators of his time in keeping up an intercourse witli the 
ancient, particularly the Greek, models. Lord Chatham’s 
reading, we are told, was very much in Bailey’s Dictionary, 
the sermons of Barrow, and the poems of Spenser. Burke, it 
is said, made great use of the prose of Dryden, and especially 
the poetry of Milton, as suggesting the noblest images. 
Sheridan formed his taste and manner almost wholly by 
intimacy with the English poets and dramatists. Lord Ers- 
feine, too, dwelt almost excusivoly among English writers. 
Few men of his time were more familiar with Shakespeare 
than he ; Milton he had nearly by heart ; and from Burke, 
also, he could quote all but indefinitely. 

Not many English orators seem to have followed very 
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sedulously Cicero's direction in the frequent use of the pen. 
It is, indeed, singular how very few of the powerful speakers 
have been powerful as writers. Chatham, Fox, Sheridan, 
the three pre-eminent orators, were not writers. On the 
other hand, nearly all the masterly writers have utterly 
failed, particularly as extemporaneous speakers. It may 
well be doubted whether that quality of mind which makes 
the words hard got, but the right ones when they come; 
that closeness, that stringency, that condensed structure, which 
gives the force and precision to the style, — whether that vivid, 
compact quality is not wholly irreconcilable with the easy 
fluency which gives a man power when he thinks upon his 
legs, and speaks what he thinks. 

As to manner, in the line of great English speakers, it 
is obvious that it has received comparatively little attention. 
There are some who excelled in manner ; but it came spon- 
taneously to them. Lord Chatham, we know, cultivated 
manner most assiduously, if not excessively — speaking before 
a glass, often, with a view to perfect both his enunciation 
and his action ; and he, doubtless, greatly surpassed all 
modern parliamentary men in the externals of oratory. It 
must be acknowledged that manner will achieve wonders, 
and few can altogether neglect it with impunity. Yet it is 
true that some have succeeded in being eloquent without 
the arts and accomplishments of manner. Of these it may 
be said, what quaint Thomas Fuller says of Hooker, that 
“ he seems to have made good musick with his fiddle and 
stick alone, without any rosin ; having neither pronunciation 
nor gesture to grace his matter.” Indeed, men have been 
eloquent in a high degree, in spite of decided physical 
obstructions or defects — as Demosthenes, who was born 
a stammerer; as Cicero, who had a slender, squeaking 
utterance ; as Fox, who had a clumsy, unwieldy frame ; 
Curran, who went among his schoolmates by the name of 
“ stuttering Jack Curran ” ; Dunning, whose person was 
ugly and mean in the extreme — short, thick, stumpy, his 
voice husky and often clogged ; Lord North, who had a 
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tongue too large for his mouth ; or as the duke of Lauder- 
dale, who, from a defective conformation of the mouth that 
made him unable to hold in all its proper contents, was said 
“ to bedew his hearers while he addressed them.” 

Almost all the great speakers have acquired their power 
in speaking by the practice of speaking. Most began their 
practice early in* the debating clubs. The practice was then 
transferred to the bar, the senate, the popular assembly. 
Windham began a bad speaker, and became a good one 
simply by practice. Fox began clumsily, and rose to his 
astonishing power by persistent practice. He determined, 
on entering parliament, to speak every night ; and he says 
that for five whole sessions he did speak every night but 
one, and regretted only that he did not speak on that night 
too. Sheridan commenced his career with an utter failure, 
and by practice stood up even with the first debaters of that 
unequalled period. Curran, one of the most brilliantly 
fluent in the whole line of orators, at first so disgracefully 
slumped in the outset of his speech that he had to leave the 
place, wearing the cognomen of 44 Orator Mum.” To these 
Pitt is an exception. He broke forth upon the house at the 
fcrly age of twenty-two with all the strength and maturity 
of a veteran orator. Beyond question, practice, persevering, 
obstinate practice ; inflicting its words and wind and stam- 
mering and nonsense, as well as sense, upon others ; prac- 
tice whenever and wherever there is any decent chance to 
speak — in the caucus or the temperance gathering or the 
debating-club, will ultimately surmount all ordinary obstacles 
and inaptitudes, and lead to a reasonable readiness and 
ability. 

And, let me say here, the power to reach and sway men 
by argument and appeal is an admirable power. And the 
attainment of it is within the reach of more than ever realize 
it ; of many more, if they would only come to it resolved 
to have it ; each, in the language of Richter, determined to 
make as much out of himself, in this particular, 44 as can 
possibly be made out of the stuff*.” And our history shows 
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that this path is open to those who have not had all the 
advantages of extensive and liberal culture. We have 
already named Patrick Henry, who, perhaps, stands at the 
head of American orators; yet he passed almost instantly 
from an uncouth, lubberly lounger to a very powerful speaker ; 
apparently little more than an animal one day, thrilling and 
astounding men by the wonders of his eloquence the next. 
Henry Clay and Mr. Pinckney, two pre-eminently distinguished 
Southern orators, each without early advantages, were pre- 
pared and disciplined for their work by no liberal or uni- 
versity course. Roger Sherman went from the shoemaker’s 
bench to be the Nestor of our congress. John Marshall, our 
greatest lawyer, whose eloquence, though chiefly that of 
thought and argument, was still so effective, had rather the 
soldier’s than the scholar’s education ; his was the drilling 
of the camp, not of the college. There was discipline in all 
these men ; and there may be, with God’s blessing, in any 
man who shall strongly will it. It is indispensable that the 
mind be disciplined and prepared in some way for this work. 
We insist upon no particular way ; only let there be attained 
the faculty of method and the fountain of feeling, a mind 
clear and strong joined with a living soul of fire. Thes* 
together will make out the thing. Where these are, it will 
come out, and you cannot stop it. The soul of fire and the 
baptism of fire will impart and impel the tongues of fire ; 
and these will fling forth mingled strains of reasoning and 
appeal, effective where they fall. Let the speaker’s logic only 
now and then break into flame, so that the argument 
shall go out in a melted, glowing stream, sparkling as it is 
poured, and it will make', yea, will melt, its way to the 
auditor’s heart. In this fervid condition of the speaker, if 
there be any power in him, it will come out in his speech. 
If nothing else, there will be force in what he says ; and 
this is eloquence. Perhaps the best definition that has ever 
been given is this : “ Eloquence is force.” There are those, 
indeed, who do not like this definition ; nor do they always 
like the thing, if it comes to them in this assailing and 
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entering shape. We hear it maintained and insisted on in 
many quarters that the smooth and nicely-finished, finely- 
balanced things, the brilliant corruscations of the imagina- 
tion, the beautiful and blooming flowers of the fancy, the 
gorgeous and towering structures of language, language in 
Binning heaps — these and such like — these, and nothing 
else, make out • the true eloquence. They so make the 
people stare and admire and praise. It is so charming and 
so beautiful! If #us be eloquence in its true form and 
spirit, then the dandies and the peacocks have it The great 
masters of the past and present have it not. They never 
aimed at this mere finery. They struck for the achieving 
quality, the soul-bracing, the drastic element ; for they 
wished and they meant to accomplish something — make 
those they spoke to believe, resolve, and do something. 

You doubtless have often witnessed how the purpose of 
the speaker, the frame he is in, modifies everything that 
comes from him. We put ourselves before one man. He 
is in the light, entertaining mood, and we meet a beautiful 
exhibition ; the person, manner, voice, style, all fine. There 
are admirable sketchings, great and vivid pictures drawn 
upon the wall ; the sensibilities are stirred, and all love to 
feel, and it is a delightful entertainment. We go away, and 
soon forget all about it It fades from our mind as the 
tinted bow fades from the eastern sky. We place ourselves 
before another man. He does not greatly excite our aston- 
ishment ; but we find ourselves within the circle of his power. 
He moves us deeply, and we see definitely why we are 
moved. He implants within us some vital sentiments which 
we cannot dislodge, and sends us away thinking, feeling, 
resolving. We sleep, we wake, and the truth is within us, 
and the pressure is upon us, and we find no relief from the 
impulse which has visited us but in generous, decisive action. 
There is force here, not prettiness, not something which 
tickles the fancy or plays round the head ; but something 
which touches and stretches and works the very muscles. 
Like the kingdom of God, it is not in word, but in power. 
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The evidence of its presence is not a sigh, nor a tear, nor a 
smile, but conviction, decision, achievement. This is elo- 
quence, authenticated as such by the great performers who 
have gone before us. And who does not feel that it is an 
admirable power? And who does not sometimes wish ho 
had it ? Perhaps you may have it. But, remember^ it will 
cost you something. Remember the discipline we have alluded 
to, and which all transcendent speakers in this line have had 
to come to. Let him whose heart pantf for this distinction 
gird himself to the labor, the conflict, the persistent self-drill. 
Let him know what he professes to know, and see, as with 
an eagle’s vision, what he undertakes to see. Let him study 
language till he shall understand its analogies and its nice 
shades and pregnant meanings ; especially, till he can call 
out the sweet harmony, the picturesque force, and the 
Saxon stringency of his mother tongue. Let him in his 
reading dwell in a pure, bracing atmosphere ; never, no, 
not for an hour, in a region of mingled mist and moonshine. 
Let him walk, rather, with the men, the former giants of 
our literature — get upon the mountains their shoulders 
make. In all the studies and problems he meets, let him 
meet them like a man ; show the mastering mind — one that 
can grapple with difficulties and conquer obstructions and 
move straight through the most entangling intricacies, till 
he comes to brush them aside as though thej were cobwebs. 
Thus let there be reached the two contrasted powers of 
comprehension and concentration, and also the power of a 
firmly-linked consecutiveness to be the sinew of his discourse. 
And then let him have a correct, wholesome taste and stored 
imagination, that he may clothe the process everywhere with 
comeliness, and now and then with lines and tints of beauty. 
And when he has gained these varied gifts, let him remember 
his responsibility to God and his generation ; and use them in 
the advocacy of the true and the right, the pure and the 
good ; expending them generously in the toils of philanthropy 
and the deeper solicitudes of religion, till this now burdened 
world shall come to the period of its redemption. 
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ARTICLE III. 

REVELATION AND INSPIRATION. 

BY BEY. S. P. BARBOWB, D.D., LATELY PROFESSOR OF HEBREW LITERATURE 
IK ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


No. IX. 

INSPIRATION CONSIDERED IN ITS END. 

Wb propose, in the present Number, to consider the in- 
spiration of the record with reference to its end, leaving out 
of view, as far as possible, all questions concerning its mode . 
The inspiration of the record can have in view no other end 
than that of giving to men, under the sanction of divine 
authority, a sure rule of faith and practice. Since any 
divinely authorized rule of faith and practice must have the 
two attributes of infallibility and sufficiency, the proposition 
that the books of scripture are inspired includes the two 
ideas that they are without error, and that they are sufficient 
for our salvation. It is manifest that each inspired book, 
taken separately, must be without error ; but when we come 
to the quality of sufficiency, that belongs not so much to 
single books, as to the whole considered collectively. It was 
not the divine plan to reveal all truth at once. He commu- 
nicated it, as occasion required, u in many parts and in many 
ways,” 1 using to this end the many and diverse gifts of his 
servants, till, at last, when the record had attained to all 
needful fulness, the canon of scripture was closed. It is of 
tills record that we affirm infallibility and sufficiency; both 
qualities being included in its divine authority, which we 
now proceed to consider. 

Here we begin with the great fundamental truth that 
Jesus of Nazareth was, in the fullest sense of the words, an 
infallible teacher. We do not assume the infallibility of the 
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record to prove the infallibility of the Saviour. We take 
the gospel narratives simply as written by honest and com- 
petent men, and as worthy of credence in the ordinary 
acceptation of the words ; and we affirm that the numerous 
declarations recorded by them which fell from the Saviour’s 
own lips show that he was a teacher raised above all error. 
He claimed for himself the attribute of infallibility in so many 
ways, that we must receive as an axiom of Christianity that 
what he .taught was pure truth, without any admixture of 
falsehood. It was not the declaration of the beloved disciple 
alone, that before his incarnation he dwelt from eternity in 
the Father’s bosom . 1 He himself said : “ Father, glorify 
thou me with thine own self , 2 with the glory which I had 
with thee before the world was.” 8 “ I came forth from the 
Father, and am come into the world; again, I leave the 
world, and go to the Father .” 4 And, during that eternal 
residence in the Father’s bosom he knew all his counsels. 
This he asserts of himself in the most explicit terms : “ Verily, 
verily, I say unto you, the Son can do nothing of himself , 5 
but what he seeth the Father do ; for what things soever he 
doeth, these also doetli the Son likewise. For the Father 
loveth the Son, and showeth him all things that himself 
doeth .” 6 The mode of representation is drawn from human 
intercourse ; but the truth taught is that the Son has a full 
knowledge of all the Father’s counsels. Accordingly, the 
Saviour elsewhere says, with the confidence df one who 
knows what he affirms : “ He that sent me is true ; and I 
speak to the world those things which I have heard of 
him” ; 7 “ I have not spoken of myself; but the Father who 
sent me, he gave me a commandment, what I should say 

1 Johni. 1, 2, 18. 

* ir aph fftavrf, with thyself, in the sense of being in the Father’s immediate 
presence. 

8 John xvii. 5. 

4 John xvi. 28. 

6 hp* tavrov , of himself ; that is, of his own proper will, separated from the 
Father’s will. The words imply perfect knowledge of the Father’s will, and 
perfect union with it. 
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and what I should speak. And I know that his command- 
ment is life everlasting. Whatsoever I speak, therefore, 
even as the Father, said unto me, so I speak .” 1 And, be- 
cause he knows all truth, and is able and willing to teach 
all that men need to know, he says of himself : “I am the 
light of the world ; he that followeth me shall not walk in 
darkness, but shall have the light of life ” ; a “ I am come a 
light into the world, that whosoever believeth on me should 
not abide in darkness ; ” 8 “ As long as I am in the world, 
I am the light of the world ” 4 — words which would be 
blasphemy in the lips of a fallible man. The same great 
truth is taught in another form, when the Saviour says: 
“ Heaven and earth shall pass away ; but my words shall 
not pass away.” 6 Here the Saviour places himself side by 
side with Jehovah, who says, in the Old Testament : “ Lift 
up your eyes to the heavens, and look upon the earth be- 
neath ; for the heavens shall vanish away like smoke, and 
the earth shall wax old like a garment, and they that dwell 
therein shall die in like manner ; but my salvation shall be 
forever, and my righteousness shall not be abolished .” 6 
The same attribute of infallibility is implied in all those 
passages in which he offers himself to men as worthy of 
unlimited confidence, such as the following : “ Whosoever 
heareth these sayings of mine, and doeth them, I will liken 
him unto a wise man, who built his house upon a rock ” ; 7 
u Come uifto me, all ye that labor and are heavy-laden, and 
I will give you rest. Take my yoke upon you, and learn of 
me ; for I am meek and lowly in heart ; and ye shall fiud 
rest unto your souls,” 8 and many like passages that, might 
be added. The Saviour’s infallibility as a teacher being thus 
established on an immovable foundation, we have a sure 
point of departure from which to proceed in our inquiries 
respecting the inspiration of the New Testament record, 
which is that now under consideration. 
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First of all, it is necessary that we carefully consider the 
relation to Christ held by the writers of the New Testament; 
since, as already remarked, 1 it is here, if anywhere, that we 
shall find the warrant for receiving their writings as inspired. 
There are but two grades of relationship to Christ with 
which we can connect the high endowment now under con- 
sideration — that of apostles, and that of their associates in 
the work of the Christian ministry. Our plan will be to 
consider, first, the case of the apostles; secondly, that of 
their acknowledged companions and helpers in the work of 
preaching the gospel ; and finally, to add some remarks that 
apply equally to the writings of both classes. 

The Inspiration of the Apostles. 

Early Jn our Lord’s ministry he chose twelve apostles, 
“that they should be with him, and that he might send 
them forth to preach, and to have power to heal sicknesses, 
and to cast out devils.” 2 In this brief notice we have all 
the distinguishing marks of an apostle. He was chosen 
that he might be with Christ from the beginning, and thus 
be to the people an eye-witness of his whole public life. 
When an apostle was to be chosen in the place of Judas, 
Peter laid particular stress on this qualification : “ Where- 
fore, of these men who have companied with us all the time 
that the Lord Jesus went in and out among us, beginning 
from the baptism of John, unto that same day that he was 
taken up from us, must one be ordained to be a witness 
with us of his resurrection.” 8 In the case of Paul alone 
was this condition of apostleship wanting; and the want was 
made good to him by the special revelations of Jesus Christ, 
on which he lays particular stress. 4 An apostle, again, was 
one who received his commission immediately from the 
Saviour — a qualification which Paul strenuously asserted 
in his own behalf, saying : “ Paul, an apostle, not of men, 
neither by man, but by Jesus Christ, and God the Father, 

1 See Bibliotheca Sacra, Vol. xxviii. p. 637. 2 Mark iii. 14, 15. 
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who raised him from the dead.” 1 An apostle, once more, 
was one who received directly from Christ the power of 
working miracles. This was the seal of his apostleship 
before the world. In the three particulars that have been 
named the apostles held to Christ the nearest possible rela- 
tion, and were by this relation distinguished from all other 
men. Their mission was to preach the gospel and establish 
Christian churches in all the world : w Go ye, therefore, and 
teach all nations, baptizing them in the name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost ; teaching them to 
observe all things whatsoever I have commanded you ; and 
lo, I am with you alway, even unto the end of the world.” 3 
Have we evidence that these men, holding to Christ such 
an intimate relation, and receiving from him such a broad 
commission, sealed by the power of working miracles, were 
divinely qualified, through the indwelling of the Holy Ghost, 
to preach and record the facts and doctrines of the gospel 
without error ? 

1. Our first argument that they were thus qualified is 
drawn from the analogy of the Old Testament record ; the 
Old Testament record, namely, as it is uniformly regarded 
by our Lord. We leave out of view, for the present, the 
judgments expressed by the New Testament writers them- 
selves, so far forth as they may be regarded as authorities. 
Our sole aim is to gather from them the Saviour’s position in 
respect to the books of the Old Testament. No unprejudiced 
reader can study the gospel narratives without the profound 
conviction that he everywhere assumed the divine authority 
of the Hebrew scriptures. This conviction is forced upon us 
not simply by his express declarations, but also by the rev- 
erential attitude which he everywhere takes towards them. 
In his first encounter with the prince of darkness he drew 
his weapons from the storehouse of scripture. The threefold 
assault of the devil he met with the threefold answer : It is 
written. No one who reads the narrative with an unpreju- 
diced mind can doubt that he received all that is written in 
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the Hebrew scriptures as of divine authority. So also in his 
encounters with the Pharisees, his constant appeal is to the 
record of the Old Testament — Have ye not read ? What is 
written in the law? How readest thou? Objections drawn 
from the record he meets, not by repudiating it wholly or in 
part, but by a fair interpretation of its meaning. A notable 
example of this we have in his solution of the question put 
to him by the Pharisees respecting the Mosaic law of divorce. 1 
In answer to his exposition of the primitive law of marriage, 
they asked : “ Why did Moses then command to give a 
writing of divorcement, and to put her away ? ” The reply 
of Jesus was : u Moses, because of the hardness of your 
hearts, suffered you to put away your wives ; but from the 
beginning it was not so.” In another place he said of the 
hundred and tenth Psalm : u David himself said in the Holy 
Ghost, the Lord said unto my Lord,” 2 etc. He recognized 
this psalm as written under the inspiration of the Holy Ghost ; 
nor is there the shadow of a reason for supposing that he 
wished to distinguish it from the psalms as a whole. He 
simply referred to it as containing one of the declarations 
concerning the Messiah made, like all the rest of them, “ in 
the Holy Ghost.” Again, after his resurrection he said to 
the two disciples on the way to Emmaus : u 0 fools, and 
slow of heart to believe all that the prophets have spoken ! 
Was it not necessary that the Christ should suffer these things 
and enter into his glory?” 8 How necessary? Plainly, 
because there must have been a fulfilment of all things 
written concerning him in the scriptures of the Old Testa- 
ment. Accordingly, “ beginning at Moses and all the proph- 
ets, he expounded unto them in all the scriptures the things 
concerning himself” ; 4 and afterwards said to the assembly 
of the apostles in Jerusalem : “ These are the words which 
I spake unto you, while I was yet with you, that all things 
must be fulfilled which were written in the law of Moses, 

1 Matt. xix. 8-9. 2 Mark xii. 36. 
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and in the prophets, and in the psalms concerning me .” 1 
The above are samples of the way in which our Lord was 
accustomed to refer to the scriptures of the Old Testament. 
What inference could his hearers draw from such words ? 
What inference did any one of them ever draw, except that 
he ascribed to the Hebrew scriptures as a whole divine 
authority ? Finally, the Saviour clinches the argument by 
his words on the mount : “ Think not that I came to destroy 
the law or the prophets : I came not to destroy, but to fulfil. 
For verily I say unto you, until heaven and earth pass away, 
one jot or one tittle shall in no wise pass from the law, till 
all be fulfilled .” 2 Could he who came with his fan in his 
hand to sever the chaff* from the wheat have spoken thus of 
the law had he known it to be only a heap of unwinnowed 
wheat — error and truth mixed together ? And if ho received 
the law as pure wheat — truth unmixed with error — who 
can deny that he gave the same honor to the psalms and to the 
prophets ? We do not affirm that our Saviour occupied him- 
self with verbal criticism, or questions respecting the agree- 
ment or disagreement of the Greek version with the original 
Hebrew in particular passages. We shall endeavor to show 
in a future Number that inspiration, though it necessarily 
employs human words, has its proper seat not in the letter, 
but in the spirit ; and that the same truth communicated 
by inspiration of the Holy Ghost may be expressed by two or 
more writers in two or more forms of words. What we now 
insist upon is, that the Saviour received the whole Old Testa- 
ment as a divinely authoritative record of God’s dealings 
with men, and of the truths which he has revealed for their 
salvation. 

Will it be said, in reply, that herein the Saviour accom- 
modated himself to the current belief of the age ? That he 
spoke and acted in harmony with that belief, ancient and 
venerable, coming down from the days of Ezra, is certain. 
When Paul affirmed of the Old Testament as a whole : u all 
scripture is given by inspiration of God ” ; 8 and Peter, that 
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“ the prophecy came not in old time by the will of man : 
but holy men of God spake as they were moved by the Holy 
Ghost,” 1 they spake not merely as apostles, but as Jews, 
giving the universal belief of the nation in respect to the 
Hebrew scriptures. But the doctrine of accommodation 
means that one, for prudential reasons, conforms himself to 
a current belief, without regard to its truth or falsehood. 
To say that in the matter of the divine authority of scripture 
our Lord thus accommodated himself to the age in which he 
lived is to cast upon him an unworthy imputation, not only 
without evidence, but against evidence. The most powerful 
and influential body among the Jews of our Lord’s day was 
the sect of the Pharisees, who sat in Moses’s seat, and were 
the acknowledged leaders of the people in religion. They 
held firmly the traditions of the elders. Yet our Lord set 
aside these traditions in a very unceremonious way. All 
classes of the Jews were firm in the belief that their expec- 
ted Messiah would establish a temporal kingdom — a king- 
dom, indeed, of truth and righteousness, but yet a temporal 
kingdom — with its seat at Jerusalem. Yet the Saviour 
carefully avoided the utterance of any word that might seem 
to give his sanction to that belief; and before Pilate he 
publicly declared that his kingdom was not of this world . 2 
On the other hand, he expressly sanctioned the current 
belief of the Pharisees respecting the resurrection, angels, 
and spirits . 8 He gave also the full sanction of his authority 
to the doctrine, current in his day, of eternal rewards and 
punishments. Why this difference? The answer is found 
in his words to Pilate : “ To this end was I born, and for 
this cause came I into the world, that I should bear witness 
unto the truth .” 4 All current beliefs that were in accord- 
ance with truth he sanctioned, but none that were based on 
falsehood. But he did uudeniably sanction the belief of his 
day in the divine authority of the Hebrew scriptures ; and 
from his decision there can be no appeal to those who receive 
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him as the Son of God, who dwelt from eternity with the 
Father, and knew all his counsels. 

The divine authority of the record of revelation contained 
in the Old Testament being admitted, we infer at once, by 
analogy, that of the apostolic writings. Otherwise we should 
be reduced to the necessity of placing the apostles on a lower 
plane than Moses and the prophets, whereas the Saviour 
places them, in their office as teachers, above all their pre- 
decessors. He says of John the Baptist: “ Verily, I say 
unto you, among them that are born of women, there hath 
not risen a greater than John the Baptist : notwithstanding, 
he that is least in the kingdom of heaven is greater than 
he.” 1 In a certain sense it might be said that the least 
believer who is in the kingdom of heaven is greater than any 
believer before its establishment. But the context naturally 
restricts us to prophets — men possessing the spirit of proph- 
ecy with its extraordinary endowments. John’s greatness 
as a prophet lay in his near relation to Christ* as his fore- 
runner , and the one chosen by God to see him and testify 
to him before the people. But the least prophet in the king- 
dom of heaven was greater than he, as having a nearer 
relation to Christ and fuller revelations concerning him. 
But if we deny to the writings of Christ’s own apostles, 
chosen by him to establish his church, and endowed on the 
day of Pentecost with the gift of the Holy Spirit, that divine 
authority which we concede to the things written concerning 
Christ u in the law of Moses, and in the prophets, and in the 
psalms,” we make them not greater than John and the 
prophets before him, but less than the least of them, which 
is a true reductio ad absurdum. Holding, then, the divine 
authority of the record left us by Moses and the prophets, 
we must, a fortiori , admit that of the writings of Christ’s 
own apostles, who were greater than they. 

2. Our second argument is drawn from the necessity of the 
case . Though our Lord finished the work which the Father 
gave him to do ou earth, he did not finish the revelation of 
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his gospel. On the contrary, he said to his disciples just 
before his crucifixion : “ I have yet many things to say unto 
you, but ye cannot bear them now. Howbeit, when he, the 
Spirit of Truth is come, he will guide you into all the truth” 
a plain intimation that these “ many things,” reserved for 
future communication, should be imparted to them not by 
himself in person, but through the Holy Spirit. And what 
were these “ many things ” ? One of them was the purely 
spiritual nature of Christ’s kingdom. This was not under- 
stood by the apostles till after the day of Pentecost ; for we 
find them asking, just before his ascension, “ Lord, wilt thou 
at this time restore the kingdom to Israel?” a question 
which he declined answering, while he referred them to the 
promised gift of the Spirit . 2 Another of the things which 
they could not bear during our Lord’s personal ministry, was 
the abolition of the Mosaic law, and thus of the middle wall 
of partition between Jews and Gentiles. This great truth 
was so connected with the import of Christ’s propitiatory sac- 
rifice (to b£ next considered) that the unfolding of the two 
necessarily went hand in hand with each other. By the 
preaching of the cross the apostles taught doctrinally that in 
Christ there is neither Greek nor Jew, circumcision nor un- 
circuracision, Barbarian, Scythian, bond, nor free ; but Christ 
is all, and in all ” ; 8 and they taught the same truth prac- 
tically by their decisions in respect to the Gentile converts . 4 
Then, again, what a rich unfolding we have in the apostolic 
epistles of the meaning of Christ’s death on Calvary, and, in 
connection with this, of the doctrine of justification by faith ! 
Faith in Christ's person had always been required. This the 
apostles had before his crucifixion. But faith in Christ 
crucified for the sins of the world they could not have till 
after the counsel of God had been revealed by his crucifixion, 
resurrection, and ascension to heaven. We might specify 
other truths, as, for example, what Paul says of the resurrec- 
tion and the spiritual body . 6 But those that have been men- 
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tioned enter into the very substance of the gospel. They 
are, in fact, integral parts of it ; and that they might be 
unfolded without error the apostles needed a special illumi- 
nation and guidance from on high. Can we now suppose 
that our Lord began the revelation of his gospel by his own 
infallible wisdom, and then left it to be completed by the 
wisdom of fallible men ? The case of evangelical teachers 
since the days of the apostles is exceedingly different. They 
are not commissioned to add anything to the revelations of 
the New Testament, and need not, therefore, the attribute 
of infallibility. If Augustine and Jerome, in the later period 
of the Roman empire, if Anselm and Bernard in the Middle 
Ages, if Luther and Calvin at the era of the Reformation, if 
Wesley and Edwards in later days, have committed errors, 
these are comparatively of small account, provided only that 
we have in the apostolic writings an infallible standard by 
which to try their doctrines. But if the apostles whom Christ 
himself appointed to finish the work of revelation which ho 
had begun, and whom he endowed with miraculous powers, 
as the broad seal of their commission, were left without any 
sure guarantee against error, then wo are afloat on a sea of 
uncertainty without chart or compass, there being no stan- 
dard of truth to which the church 6ince the apostolic period 
can appeal. No man who believes that Jesus is the Son of 
God, and that he came into the world to make to men a 
perfect revelation of the way of life, can admit such an 
absurd supposition. 

3. Our third argument is drawn from Christ's depress 
promises to his apostles. The substance of these is, that they 
should be divinely qualified for the work committed to them 
through the gift of the Htly Ghost For convenience of 
discussion we w ill first consider the promises recorded in the 
so-called synoptic Gospels. In immediate connection with 
their commission to preach his gospel the Saviour said: “ Ye 
shall be brought before governors and kings for my sake, for 
a testimony to them and to the nations. But when they 
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deliver yon up, be not solicitous 1 how or what ye shall speak ; 
for it shall be given to you in that same hour what ye shall 
speak. For not ye are the speakers, but the Spirit of your 
Father that speaketh in you .” 2 And again, referring to the 
persecutions that should come upon his apostles, he said: 
“ But when they shall lead you and deliver you up, be not 
solicitous beforehand what ye shall speak, neither do ye 
premeditate; but whatsoever shall be given you in that 
hour, that speak ye ; for not ye are the speakers, but the 
Holy Spirit ” ; 8 “ And when they bring you unto the synar 
gogues and the magistrates and the powers, be not solicitous 
how or what ye shall answer, or what ye shall say. For the 
Holy Spirit shall teach you in the same hour what ye ought 
to say ” ; 4 u Settle it therefore in your hearts not to pre- 
meditate what ye shall answer. For I will give you a mouth 
and wisdom which all your adversaries shall not be able to 
gainsay or resist .” 6 These promises are explicit enough. 
The only way in which one could attempt to evade their 
force would be to say that they referred to a specific emergency 
alone — “ when they bring you unto the synagogues and the 
magistrates and the powers ” ; but that they did not contain 
any general promise of infallible guidance. Thus he would 
interpret the gracious Saviour’s promise to his disciples not 
in the largest sense, but in the most narrow and restricted 
way possible, as Portia did Shylock’s bond for a pound of 
Antonio’s flesh, standing upon the exact letter : 

M This bond doth give thee here no jot of blood ; 

The words expressly are, a pound of flesh. 


Therefore prepare thee to cut off the flesh. 

Shed thou no blood ; nor cutothou less nor more, 

But just a pound of flesh.” 

Such a narrow principle of interpretation suited well the 
necessity of Portia’s case, which was to eviscerate from the 
bond all its substance ; but it is not the Saviour’s manner to 

1 The original is /d) * Matt x. 18-20. 
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weigh out his promises after this legal fashion, carefully 
guarding his disciples against expecting one jot too much 
from them. His rule is rather to give “good measure, 
pressed down and shaken together and running over.” And 
in the present instance it is manifest that he specifies their 
being brought before kings and rulers as a representative case. 
In so great an emergency as this, one to which the apostles 
must have looked forward with special anxiety, the presence 
and guidance of the Holy Spirit shall not fail them. The 
legitimate inference is that they shall have help from him for 
all other emergencies. Consider for a moment the absurdity 
of the supposition that Christ’s promises to his apostles did 
indeed guarantee to them all needful help when they should 
stand before kings and rulers; but not when they should 
preach his gospel verbally or in writing, and settle the con- 
stitution of his church. Which, one might ask, was the more 
needful, that they should be kept from error in answering the 
magistrate, or in deliberating on the momentous question of 
imposing upon the Gentiles the Mosaic law? In standing 
before Caesar, or in writing for the use of the churches the 
history of our Lord’s life and teachings? In expounding 
before Festus and Agrippa the doctrine of the resurrection, 
or in unfolding for all coming ages the great doctrine of 
justification by faith ? 

But, if there could be any doubt as to the true scope of 
the promises which we have been considering, it must be 
removed by the character of those recorded in the Gospel 
of John, all of which are comprehensive and general in their 
character. It will be sufficient to adduce two of them. 
“These things,” said Jesus, in his last discourse with his 
disciples before his crucifixion, “have I spoken unto you, 
being yet present with you. But the Comforter, who is the 
Holy Spirit, whom the Father will send in my name, he 
shall teach you all things, and bring all things to your re- 
membrance, whatsoever I have said unto you .” 1 And 
again: “I have yet many things to say unto you ; but ye 
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cannot bear them now. Howbeit, when he, the Spirit of 
truth, is come, he will guide you into all the truth ; 1 for he 
shall not speak of himself; but whatsoever he shall hear, 
that shall he speak ; and he will show you things to come. 
He shall glorify me; for he shall take of mine, and shall 
show it unto you. All things that the Father hath are mine ; 
therefore said I that he shall take of mine, and shall show 
it unto you.” 2 * In the former of these passages the special 
promise is that the Holy Spirit shall bring to the remem- 
brance of the apostles, and unfold to their understanding, 
all Christ’s personal teachings which they have enjoyed: 
u He shall teach you all things, and bring all things to your 
remembrance, whatsoever I have said unto you.” Thus 
they shall have a fuller apprehension of the meaning of their 
Lord’s words than was possible at the time when they were 
uttered. The second promise is introduced by the declara- 
tion that the Saviour has yet many things in reserve for his 
apostles, which they cannot now bear. Of course, he will 
not communicate them personally. They are reserved for 
the ministration of the Spirit, as he immediately proceeds to 
show : “ When he, the Spirit of truth, is come, he will guide 
you into all the truth.” He shall glorify Christ; for he 
shall take of the things that are Christ’s, and reveal them to 
the apostles. And what are the things which are Christ’s ? 
The Saviour himself answers : “ All things which the Father 
hath are mine ” ; as the scripture says elsewhere that u the 
Father had given all things into his hands.” 8 Among these 
“ all things ” are included all the Father’s counsels per- 
taining to the way of salvation through his Son. These are 
given to the Son ; and the Holy Spirit takes of them, and 
reveals to the churches, through the apostles, as much as is 
needful for their edification and salvation. Wonderful words 
are these ! In them our Lord’s Deity shines forth ; and they 
contain, at the same time, a sure guarantee to the apostles 

1 vfias *ls raaav he shall guide you into all the truth ; that 
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of all the supernatural illumination and guidance which 
they needed in the work committed to their hands. 

The question has often been asked : Were these promises 
given to the apostles alone, or through them to the church 
at large ? The answer is at hand. They were given pri- 
marily and in a special sense to the apostles ; for they had 
reference to a special work committed to them, which re- 
quired for its performance special divine illumination and 
guidance. They were given in a secondary sense to the 
church at large, inasmuch as all believers enjoy, through 
the apostles, the benefit of these revelations of the Holy 
Spirit. It is important to remember that the promises in 
question are not made to all believers personally, but were 
given, once for all, through the apostles, to all believers. 
The gift of the Holy Spirit is, indeed, made to all believers 
personally, according to the measure of their necessities. 
They are not called, as were the apostles, to lay the founda- 
tions of the Christian faith, and have, therefore, no promise 
of new revelations from the Spirit or of personal elevation 
above all error, any more than they have of miraculous 
gifts. 

4. We add a fourth argument, drawn from the miraculous 
gifts conferred on the apostles. These must, of course, be 
considered in strict connection with the tenor of their office. 
They were the divine seal of their commission. The con- 
tents of the commission must be learned from other sources, 
chiefly from the testimony of the apostles themselves. Here 
we may draw a pertinent illustration from the mission of 
Moses. God sent Moses to Egypt with a commission to lead 
forth his people from bondage ; and this commission he 
attested by the miracles which he empowered him to per- 
form: “And it shall be, if they will not believe thee, neither 
hearken to the voice of the first sign, that they will believe 
the voice of the latter sign. And it shall be, if they will 
not believe also these two signs, neither hearken unto thy 
voice, that thou shalt take of the water of the river, and 
pour it upon the dry land ; and the water which thou takest 
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out of the river shall become blood upon the dry land.” 1 
Now, we have seen the tenor of the apostles’ commission, 
which was to go into all the world, and teach all nations the 
things commanded them by Christ, and also to communicate 
to them the further revelations of the Spirit, concerning 
things which they were not prepared to receive from our 
Lord during his personal ministry. For this work they 
were qualified by the gift of the Holy Spirit, and Christ 
himself attested their qualification by the miraculous endow- 
ments which he conferred upon them. When Peter, in the 
presence of the assembled multitudes, healed a man that 
had been lame from his birth, and then proceeded to unfold 
to the people the way of salvation through Christ, he both 
gave them the contents of his commission and showed them 
the divine seal impressed upon it. The only legitimate 
inference to be drawn from what he did in the name of 
Christ was, that the message which he delivered to the people 
in Christ’s name was authentic and worthy of full credence. 
What mail in his sober senses could believe that Peter and 
John wrought miracles in the name of Christ, but that when 
they taught the people the way of salvation through Christ 
their words did not have the sanction of Christ’s authority ? 
But if they were qualified to preach, so were they also to 
write, with divine authority. For no other inspiration was 
required in the latter case than in the former. And what 
was spoken or written by Christ’s authority must be received 
as truth coming from Christ himself. 

Some may think that in past days the miraculous element 
in Christianity was made too exclusively prominent. With 
such we will not contend. We simply remark that now the 
tendency is in the opposite direction. With a certain class 
of writers, of whom Renan may be taken as the representa- 
tive, the passion for eliminating from the history of the 
world all that is properly supernatural amounts to moral 
insanity. They give us to understand that they have seen 
quite through the universe, and know that such a thing as 

1 Ex. iv. 8, 9. 
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a miracle never did, and never can, happen in it. Zophar 
asked, long ago : “ Oanst thou by searching find out Ood ? 
Canst thou find out the Almighty unto perfection ? It is as 
high as heaven ; what canst thou do ? deeper than hell ; 
what canst thou know? The measure thereof is longer 
than the earth and broader than the sea.” 1 In accordance 
with the spirit of these questions it has been thought pre- 
sumptuous to deny that supernatural interposition in certain 
great crises of the world’s history may be a part of the 
divine plan, and therefore not unnatural, but in strict har- 
mony with the constitution and office of nature, which is 
not itself a final end, but only God’s handmaid ministering 
to a high moral end. But these men are confident that 
they have found out the Almighty unto perfection ; that 
miracles have no normal place in the plan of his universe ; 
and that, consequently, the belief in them is an inadmissible 
violation of their “ scientific conscience.” So they address 
themselves resolutely to the work of eliminating from Chris- 
tianity its supernatural element, which, as a late writer well 
remarks, “ is to reject the Gospels as credible tiarratives, and, 
if we still call ourselves Christians, to be Christians in no 
sense known to human language or history — to be disciples 
of a Christ solely of our own fabrication, therefore our own 
disciples, not another’s.” * The statement is well put. The 
very aim of rationalism is to make us “ our own disciples,” 
our own reason being the arbiter as to what may, and what 
may not, be admitted in the scriptural record. In other 
words, the fundamental principle of rationalism is, that God 
has never made an authoritative, supernatural revelation of 
himself to men, which, though not contrary to unpcrverted 
human reason, is yet above it, revealing things that lie 
beyond its sphere. The religion of rationalism needs, of 
course, no miracles ; for it contains no proper revelations 
from God to be attested by them. But if God has, in very 
deed, revealed himself to men, the divine authentication of 
the fact is needed, and thus miracles have their appropriate 
1 Job x L 7-9. * Dr. A. P. Peabody, in the Boston Lectures for 1870, p. 187. 
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place in the plan of revelation. To return to the case of 
the apostles, the miraculous gifts conferred upon them were 
God’s seal to their commission ; and, since he never sets his 
seal to falsehood, these miraculous gifts gave to their words, 
spoken or written, the stamp of divine authority. 

P. We are now prepared to considor, as a fifth argument, 
the claims made by the apostles themselves to speak and write 
with divine authority. It has been shown in the preceding 
Number that their simple declaration concerning themselves, 
taken by itself, could avail nothing. But this same declara- 
tion, taken in connection with their acknowledged relation 
to Christ, the work committed by him to them, his promises 
to them, and the miraculous gifts bestowed upon them, is of 
the weightiest import. It was not, indeed, their custom to 
make gratuitous assertions of their superhuman guidance 
and authority. Their position rendered this unnecessary. 
The self-oblivion that pervades the historical books of the 
New Testament, two of which were written by apostles, is 
truly majestic, and is itself a mark of inspiration. In the 
Gospel of Matthew the personality of the writer does not so 
much as once come to the surface ; in the Gospel of John it 
appears very rarely, and only when the nature of the circum- 
stances related makes it appropriate. All the historical 
writers go forward serenely, in the full confidence that they 
can rightfully claim, and shall have, the credence of the 
churches, and aiming only to set forth the truth in its naked 
simplicity. Yet, when occasions arose, chiefly from the oppo- 
sition of false teachers, the apostles did not hesitate to assert 
the authority which they had received from their Master in 
unambiguous terms. In the memorable letter of the apostles 
and elders and brethren to the Gentile churches, they say : 
“ It seemed good to the Holy Ghost, and to us, to lay upon 
you no greater burden than these necessary things .” 1 The 
words “ to the Holy Ghost, and to us,” can only mean, to us 
under the guidance of the Holy Ghost. The apostle Paul, 
again, writing to the Corinthians, says : “ Now we have ro- 

1 Acts XT. 28. 
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ceived not the spirit of the world, but the Spirit which is of 
God ; that we might know the things that are freely given 
to us of God. Which things also we speak, not in the words • 
which man’s wisdom teacheth, but which the Holy Ghost 
teacheth, comparing spiritual things with spiritual.” 1 Here 
he undeniably speaks of himself and his associates in the 
gospel ministry ; and his reference is not to any particular 
occasion, but to the general tenor of their preaching. They 
habitually spoke — and by parity of reason wrote also — not 
in words which man’s wisdom teaches, but which were taught 
them by the Holy Ghost. So also, writing to the Galatians, 
among whom his apostolic standing had been called in ques- 
tion by certain Judaizing teachers, he says : “ I certify you 
brethren, that the gospel which was preached of me is not 
after man ; for I neither received it of man, neither was I 
taught it, but by the revelation of Jesus Christ .” 2 This 
language is explicit enough. It could have been used only 
by one who was conscious of having been divinely qualified 
and authorized to preach the gospel. Accordingly, in this 
same epistle, he more than once opposes his apostolic author- 
ity to the false teachers who were troubling the churches of 
Galatia : “ I marvel that ye are so soon removed from him 
that called you in the grace of Christ, unto another gospel : 
which is not another ; except that there are some who trouble 
you, wishing to subvert the gospel of Christ. But though 
we, or an angel from heaven preach a gospel to you other 
than we have preached to you, let him be accursed. As we 
have said before, so now again say I : “If any man preaches 
to you a gospel other than ye received, let him be accursed ; ” 8 
and once more : “ Behold, I Paul say unto you, that if ye be 
circumcised, Christ shall profit you nothing .” 4 Writing 
also to the Corinthians he says : “ If any man thinketh him- 
self to be a prophet or spiritual, let him acknowledge the 
things which I write unto you, that they are the command- 
ments of the Lord.” 6 On the above passages we remark : 

i 1 Cor. ii. 12, 13. 2 Gal. i. 11, 12. * Gal. i. 6-9. 

4 Gal. ▼. 2. #1 Cor. xiv. 37. 
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First, that they express not the authority which the apostle’s 
words and writings had on certain occasions ; but that which 
belonged to them always, though it was only on certain 
occasions that he felt the necessity of asserting it. Secondly, 
that the authority which belonged to his words and writings 
belonged also to those of the apostles as a body. Accord- 
ingly we find the apostle John writing with the same abso- 
lute assurance: “ We are of God. He thatknoweth God, 
lieareth us ; he that is not of God, heareth not us. Hereby 
know we the spirit of truth, and the spirit of error .” 1 
Thirdly, that honest men, such as the apostles are admitted 
to have been, could not have used language of this kind, 
except under the full consciousness that they spoke and 
wrote by Christ’s authority in such a high sense that their 
commandments were “ the commandments of the Lord.” 
Besides explicit assertions, like those that have been quoted, 
there is a tone of divine authority running through the 
apostolic writings. They assert the weightiest truths, and 
make the weightiest revelations concerning the future, as 
men who know that they have a valid claim to be explicitly 
believed and obeyed. What majesty of authority, for ex- 
ample, shines through Paul’s discussion of the doctrine of 
the resurrection ! He announces truths, that lie wholly 
beyond the ken of human reason, with the full and calm 
assurance of ono who speaks from God. The same tone of 
certainty runs through the remarks which the apostle John 
interweaves with his Gospel and his Epistles, as well as 
though the other apostolic Epistles. 

The Inspiration of the Associates of the Apostles. 

We restrict the term “ associates” in the present discussion 
to those who were the recognized associates of the apostles 
in the work of preaching the gospel ; since it is not claimed 
that any other men than apostles or their helpers in the gos- 
pel ministry were the authors of the canonical books of the 
New Testament, though the miraculous gifts of the Spirit 

1 1 John iv. 6. 
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cannot be restricted to these, as will be manifest from a brief 
survey of the early history of the church. After our Lord’s 
ascension the eleven apostles returned to Jerusalem, and 
they with the disciples — that is, those openly known as 
such — took up their abode in an upper room . 1 Luke gives 
the number of the names at “ about an hundred and twenty.” 
This, according to the ordinary Jewish mode of reckoning , 2 
is probably the number of the men present, besides whom 
were the women who had followed the Saviour. From thes^ 
disciples Matthias was, at Peter’s suggestion, chosen by lot 
to take the place of Judas. During the time that intervened 
between the ascension and the day of Pentecost “ these all 
continued in prayer and supplication with one accord ” ; and 
it was upon this company, not exclusively upon the twelve 
apostles, that the Spirit descended. Upon the day of Pen- 
tecost “they were all with one accord in one place,” the 
Spirit fell on them all, “ and they were all filled with the 
Holy Ghost, and began to speak with other tongues, as the 
Spirit gave them utterance.” 8 We know that among those 
present on this memorable occasion were our Lord’s breth- 
ren , 4 a fact to which we shall have occasion to refer hereafter. 
In like manner, upon the inauguration of the work of 
preaching the gospel to the Gentiles, a work which Peter 
began by express revelation from God, “ while Peter yet 
spake these words, the Holy Ghost fell on all them that 
heard the word. And they of the circumcision who believed 
were astonished, as many as came with Peter, because that 
on the .Gentiles"also was poured out the gift of the Holy 
Ghost. For they heard them speak with tongues, and mag- 
nify God .” 6 But with the exception of these notable 
instances, the gift of the Holy Ghost — that is, in the high 
and special sense of miraculous endowments — was, so far 
as the sacred record gives us information, imparted by 
the laying on of the apostle’s hands. Thus, when Philip 
the evangelist preached the gospel to the Samaritans, they 

1 Acts L 8 Matt. xiy. 21 ; xv. 38. 8 Acts ii. 1 seq. 

4 Acts i. 14. 4 Acts x. 
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received it joyfully, and were baptized iu the name of Christ. 
Philip himself had the gift of the Spirit, and wrought mir- 
acles and signs among the people, but he did not impart to 
others this gift. It was when the apostles Peter and John 
came and laid their hands on the believers that they received 
the Holy Ghost . 1 Another analagous case is that of the 
disciples at Ephesus who had been baptized to John’s bap- 
tism, and afterwards, upon being more fully instructed by 
.Paul, “ were baptized in the name of the Lord Jesus. And 
when Paul had laid his hands on them, the Holy Ghost came 
on them ; and they spake with tongues and prophesied.” 2 
The gift of the Holy Ghost, then, in the special sense of 
miraculous endowments, was widely enjoyed in the prim- 
itive churches. 

We are not, however, to infer that all who received this 
gift were judged by the apostles competent to be associated 
with them in the work of preaching the word. “ Tongues 
are for a sign,” 8 says the apostle ; and the same is more or 
less true of all the miraculous gifts of the Spirit. They did 
not, in and of themselves, indicate the qualifications requisite 
for a preacher of the gospel. They who spoke under the 
impulse of the Holy Spirit in a language intelligible to the 
hearers uttered, of course, words of edification. But some- 
thing more than this is needed in the man who is set apart 
for the ministry of the word. He must have the qualifica- 
tions insisted upon by Paul in the pastoral Epistles ; among 
which are a good report, aptness to teach^ and the ability 
“by sound doctrine to exhort and to convince the gain- 
sayers .” 4 He must be a man who has a comprehensive 
knowledge of the gospel — “a scribe instructed unto the 
kingdom of heaven, like a man who is a householder, who 
brings forth out of his treasure, things new and old.” 6 In 
this respect the practice of the apostle Paul agreed with his 
theory. For his first missionary tour the Holy Ghost as- 

1 Acts viii. 14-17. 2 Acts xix. 1-7. * 1 Cor. xiv. 22. 

4 See 1 Tim. iii. 1-7 ; 2 Tim. ii. 2 ; Titus i. 6-9. 6 Matt xiii. 52. 
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signed Barnabas as his companion , 1 doubtless, because of his 
pre-eminent fitness for the work. “ And they had also,” the 
narrative adds, “ John to their minister,” 2 that is, as appears 
from the context, “ John whose surname was Mark.” 3 On 
his second missionary tour, the apostle, rejecting Mark for 
reasons that will be considered presently, chose Silas for his 
helper . 4 Again, finding in Asia Minor a young man by the 
name of Timothy, whose father was a Greek, u well reported 
of by the brethren that were at Lystra and Iconium,” he 
circumcised him, and took him with him . 6 It is manifest 
that in choosing his associates in the work of preaching the 
gospel he had respect not simply to the miraculous endow- 
ments of the Spirit, but also to their qualifications, natural 
and acquired, which these supernatural gifts did not super- 
sede, but rather supplemented. 

Thus there arose very naturally, within the sphere of 
those who had the gift of the Spirit, partly by the immediate 
selection of the apostle, and partly without any formal 
action on their part, an interior circle of men, whose endow- 
ments were recognized by the apostles and the churches, 
and who were their acknowledged helpers in the work of the 
ministry. It would be very contrary to the genius of primi- 
tive Christianity to conceive of the apostles as taking towards 
these men a patronizing attitude, and keeping them under 
their leading-strings. The apostles were raised by their 
position above all petty jealousies. They joyfully recognized 
the gifts bestowed by the great Head of the church on others, 
and gave them their confidence, so long as they proved 
themselves worthy of it, not in name, but in reality. It is 
not surprising that within this circle of helpers should have 
been found men peculiarly gifted with the pen, whose 
writings were unanimously received by the churches as co- 
ordinate in authority with those of the apostles. It is not 
necessary to assume that they wrote at the dictation of 
apostles, or under their formal supervision. If they had the 

1 Acts xiii. 2. 3 Acts xiii. 5. 8 Acts xii. 25 ; xy. 37. 

4 Acts xy. 40. 6 Acts xvi. 1-3. 
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confidence of the apostles and churches for the works which 
they undertook, that was enough ; and this may be reasonably 
believed in respect to all the books of the New Testament 
not emanating from apostles. . 

1. The Writings of Mark and Luke . 

There is no valid ground for assuming the existence of 
two persons by the name of Mark, or for doubting the 
correctness of the ancient tradition which identifies the 
author of the second Gospel with “John whose surname 
was Mark,” 1 who is called simply John 2 * and Marcus, or 
Mark. 8 He was a kinsman of Barnabas, 4 which relationship 
may explain Barnabas’s earnest defence of him against Paul. 5 
His mother Mary resided at Jerusalem. Her house was a 
well-known place of resort for the primitive Christians, and 
to this Peter went immediately upon his miraculous de- 
liverance from prison. 6 The intimacy of Peter with Mary’s 
family must have brought about an early acquaintance 
between the apostle Peter and Mark, which continued, ac- 
cording to the common interpretation of 1 Pet. v. 13, to 
the end of Peter’s life, and which is affirmed with great 
unanimity by ecclesiastical tradition. His connection with 
the apostle Paul began upon the occasion of the visit of 
Barnabas and Paul to Jerusalem to carry alms to the dis- 
ciples who dwelt in Judea. Upon the return of these two 
men to Antioch they “ took with them John whose surname 
was Mark,” 7 and he accompanied them on their first mis- 
sionary tour as far as Perga in Pamphylia, whence, departing 
from them, he returned to Jerusalem. 8 The apostle Paul 
regarded this act as highly reprehensible, and on the ground 
of it he rejected him on his second missionary tour, and 
took Silas in his stead. 9 There was no difference of opinion 
between him and Barnabas as to the ministerial gifts of 

1 Acts xii. 12, 25 ; xy. 87. 2 Acts xiii. 5, 13. 

8 Acts xy. 39 ; Col. iv. 10 ; 2 Tim. iy. 11 ; perhaps, also, 1 Pet y. 13. 

4 Col. iy. 10. 4 Acts xy. 37-39. 9 Acts xii. 12. 

T Acts xii. 25. 9 Acts xiii. 5, 13. 9 Acts xy. 37-40. 
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Mark. The contention between them related to the moral 
quality of his conduct. Paul evidently ascribed his departure 
from them to the influence of unworthy motives, and gave, 
as it would seem, or caused to be given, commandments of 
an unfavorable character. But these he afterwards revoked; 1 
and during his final imprisonment at Rome he made the 
most honorable mention of him : “ Take Mark, and bring 
him with thee ; for he is profitable to me for the ministry.” 2 
The above is the sum of all that we know concerning Mark 
from the New Testament. There is, however, as is well- 
known, a mass of ecclesiastical tradition concerning him, 
not altogether self-consistent, yet all its parts agreeing in 
the representation that Mark was the constant companion 
of Peter during the later years of the apostle’s life, and was 
his “ interpreter.” The first writer is Papias, quoted by 
Eusebius, who says, upon the testimony of John the pres- 
byter : “ Mark, being Peter’s interpreter, wrote down accu- 
rately as many things as he remembered, not, indeed, as 
giving in order the things which were spoken or done by 
Christ ; for he was neither a hearer nor a follower of our 
Lord, but, as I said, of Peter, who gave his instructions as 
occasion required, but not as one who was composing an 
orderly account of our Lord’s words. Mark, therefore, com- 
mitted no error when he thus wrote down certain things as 
he remembered them. For lie was careful of one thing — 
to omit nothyig of the things which he heard, and to make 
no false statements concerning them.” 3 Irenaeus, as cited 
by Eusebius, says : “ Mark, the disciple and interpreter of 
Peter, himself also delivered to us in writing the things that 
were preached by Peter ” ; and this he represents as having 
been done fierd, ttjv tovtcov el-oBov, that is, as we must under- 
stand him, after the death of these men [Peter and Paul] . 4 
Eusebius also says, on the authority of Clement of Alexandria, 
that Mark, at the request of Peter’s hearers at Rome, wrote 
out the doctrine which Peter had delivered to them orally, 

1 Col. iv. 10. 2 2 Tim. iv. 11. 

9 Eusebius's History Eccl. iii. 39. 4 Ibid. ▼. 8. 
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and that the apostle “ was delighted with the zeal of the 
men, and sanctioned the writing for use in the assembly of 
the church.” 1 But, again, referring to the same request 
on the part of the Roman Christians, and Mark’s compliance 
with it, Clement says, according to Eusebius, that when 
Peter knew of Mark’s writing, he neither forbade it nor 
encouraged it .” 2 Eusebius also gives his own judgment 
when he says that “ all things written by Mark are called 
the memoirs of Peter’s discourses .” 3 Tertullian’s words 
are: “The Gospel which Mark published is reckoned as 
Peter’s, whose interpreter he was ”; 4 and Jerome says: 
“ So then he [Paul] had Titus as interpreter ; just as the 
blessed Peter had Mark, in the composition of whose Gospel 
Peter narrated and he wrote .” 6 And so the stream of tra- 
dition flows on. 

If, now, we rested the canonical authority of Mark’s 
Gospel upon the assumption that he wrote at Peter’s dicta- 
tion, or at least under his supervision, so as to make it 
virtually not his, but Peter’s, Gospel, it would be necessary 
to subject these traditional notices to a critical examination, 
that we might determine accurately the authority due to 
them, and also the way, if any could be found, of harmonizing 
them with each other. But the question is to be settled on 
broader principles. We have, first, the witness of the Gospel 
itself to Mark’s gifts as a writer ; secondly, the concurrent 
testimony of the New Testament and of ecclesiastical trar 
dition to the fact of his intimate association with two 'of the 
apostles in the work of the ministry ; thirdly, the unanimous 
reception of his Gospel by all the churches. This last con- 
sideration is one of great weight. The churches knew Mark’s 
gifts, natural and supernatural ; they knew, also his relation 

1 Eusebius’s Hist. Eccl. ii. 15. 

* vporpnmK&s fiyr* Kt»\v<Tou nrjrt vporptycurOcu. — Hist. Eccl. vi. 14. 

8 vdvra ykp t& vaph M« ip«(p rov lUrpov 8ia\f{ta>v rival \4ytrcu iwofirfifiovrifiara. 
— Demonstr. Evang. iii. 5. 

4 Marcus quod edidit evangelium Petri adfirmatur, cujus interpres Marcus. — 
Contra Marc. iv. 5. 

6 Cujus evangelium Petro narrante et illo scribente compositum est. — Ad 
Hedib. Quaest. 11. Vol. i. 
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to the apostles and their judgment concerning him. Whether 
he did or did not write under the supervision of the apostle 
Peter, or at his suggestion, their unhesitating reception of 
his Gospel from the very first is the expression of their 
judgment that he had not transcended the sphere assigned 
to him by the Holy Ghost and recognized by the apostles ; 
and in this judgment we may well acquiesce. 

The unanimous voice of antiquity ascribes the third 
Gospel, with the Acts of the Apostles, to Luke. He first 
appears as the travelling companion of Paul when he leaves 
Troas for Macedonia ; 1 for the use of the first person plural 
— “ we endeavored,” “ the Lord had called us,” “ we came,” 
etc. — which occurs from that point in Paul’s history and 
onward, with certain interruptions, admits of no other 
natural and reasonable explanation. It is generally believed 
that he is identical with “Luke, the beloved physician,” 
who was with Paul when a prisoner at Rome . 2 The evan- 
gelist himself gives us, in his dedicatory address to Theophilus , 8 
clear and definite information respecting the sources of his 
Gospel. He does not profess to have been himself an eye- 
witness ; but he has drawn his accounts from those “ who 
from the beginning were eye-witnesses and ministers of the 
word.” From the long and intimate connection of Luke 
with Paul, it is reasonable to suppose that the apostle must 
have exerted an influence on the composition of the Gospel. 
Luke, however, gives us to understand that he draws his 
materials not from Paul (at least, not principally), but from 
those “ who from the beginning were eye-witnesses and 
ministers of the word.” He did not, then, write at Paul’s 
dictation, but in a free and independent way. There can- 
not be, however, any reasonable ground for doubting that he 
wrote both his works with Paul’s knowledge and approbation. 
The closing passage in the Acts of the Apostles brings down 
Paul’s history to the end of the second year of his imprison- 
ment at Rome. The natural inference is that this is the 
date of the book. It was written at Rome, not very long 

1 Acts xri. 10. * Col. ir. 14 ; Philem. 24; 2 Tim. ir. 11. * Luke i. 1 seq. 
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after the composition of the Gospel, while Paul was yet a 
prisoner there, and Luke with him. This fact alone suffi- 
ciently accounts for the unanimous reception of these two 
hooks by the churches. Then we have as in the case of 
Mark’s Gospel, the witness of the works themselves to Luke’s 
gifts as a writer. 

2. The Epistles of James and Jude . 

We do not propose to discuss the much controverted 
question respecting “ James the Lord’s brother.” It is 
sufficient to say that the author of the Epistle which bears 
the name of James is, beyond reasonable doubt, the same 
James who gave the final opinion in the assembly of the 
apostles and elders at Jerusalem, 1 whom Paul names with 
Cephas and John as one of the “ pillars ” there, 2 who elsewhere 
appears as a man of commanding influence in the church 
at Jerusalem, 8 and whom ecclesiastical tradition represents 
as presiding over the church in that city. If one doubts, as 
many do, the identity of this James with James the son of 
Alplieus, who was one of the twelve, this cannot affect the 
canonical authority of the Epistle. For the position of this 
man in the church at Jerusalem, and his relation to the 
apostolic college, is such that, even though he did not belong 
to the number of the twelve, his writings must have to us 
the full weight of apostolic authority. Lardner, indeed, lays 
down the rule that “ no men, besides apostles, have the 
privilege of writing epistles, or other works, preceptive and 
doctrinal, that shall be received by the churches in that 
quality.” And he adds : u Mark and Luke, apostolical 
men, may write histories of our Lord’s and his apostles’ 
preaching and doctrine and miracles, which shall be received 
as sacred and of authority ; but no epistles, or other writings 
delivering doctrines and precepts (except only in the way 
of historical narration), can be of authority, but those written 
by apostles.” 4 Not to dwell on the distinction here made 

1 Acts xy. 13-21. 2 Gal. ii. 9. 8 Acts xxi. 18 ; Gal. ii. 12. 

4 History of the Apostles and Evangelists, chap. ii. 
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between the inspiration of evangelists and the writers of 
doctrinal epistles, it is sufficient to say that this is a question 
of fact, rather than of theory. We might very naturally 
have reasoned a priori that none but apostles would be 
chosen by the Holy Ghost to write the Gospels ; or, if men 
were taken outside of their number, that they would be those 
who had themselves been eye-witnesses of the facts and dis- 
courses which they recorded, not those who had simply 
gathered their knowledge from eye-witnesses. But both 
these hypotheses are set aside by the plain facts in the case, 
and to these our theory must be accommodated. Just so is 
it in respect to the Epistles. Undoubtedly the circle of men 
who could write authoritative epistles to the churches was 
very limited. But when we assume that not even James, 
the Lord’s brother, who was one of the hundred and twenty 
who originally received the gift of the Spirit, who occupied 
so central a position in the mother church at Jerusalem, 
and had such authority in the deliberations of the apostles 
and elders — that not even this man could write an epistle 
to his brethren scattered abroad which should “ be received as 
sacred and of authority,” unless he were himself an apostle 
in the strict sense of the word, we unwarrantably limit the 
gifts of the Holy Spirit. If any think they can maintain, on 
valid historic grounds, that James who wrote the Epistle be- 
longed to the number of the twelve apostles, let them do so. 
But if, as many are persuaded, this cannot be done, we are 
not therefore to deny the right of the Epistle to “ be received 
as sacred and of authority.” 

The question whether Jude , who styles himself “ the 
servant of Jesus Christ and brother of James,” 1 was the 
apostle Judas mentioned by Luke and John, 2 or Judas the 
Lord’s brother, 8 has been, in like manner, much discussed. 
Upon either supposition, the remarks made respecting the 
canonical authority of the Epistle of James apply to this 
short Epistle also. 

1 Jude 1. * Lake vi. 16 ; John xiy. 22. 

8 Matt. xiii. 55 ; Mark vi. 3. 
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3. The Epistle to the Hebrews . 

This Epistle is without address, and omits also at the 
beginning the apostolic salutation. Thus it commences in 
the form of an essay, though it closes in that of an epistle. 
These circumstances, in connection with its peculiar style 
and diction, and the peculiar range of the topics discussed 
in it, have led many to deny its Pauline authorship, at least 
in the immediate sense in which Paul was the author of the 
epistles which bear his name. The Eastern churches, among 
whom it was first put in circulation, and from whom the 
knowledge of it was spread abroad, ascribed it to Paul as its 
author, either immediately or virtually. We say imme- 
diately or virtually ; for it is well known that Clement of 
Alexandria accounted for its peculiar diction by the assump- 
tion that it was written to the Hebrews in the Hebrew 
tongue, but translated by Luke into Greek ; 2 and that 
Origen’s position respecting it was that the thoughts are the 
apostle’s, but the diction and composition those of some 
one who recorded the apostle’s views. 2 In the Western 
churches the case was different. Clement of Rome did, 
indeed, refer to the Epistle as authoritative, but without 
naming its author; and its Pauline authorship was not 
generally admitted, nor was it generally received as a part 
of the sacred canon, till the fourth century, apparently on the 
ground that the two questions of its Pauline authorship and 
its canonical authority were not separated from each other. 
But this is, as we have seen in the case of the Epistles of 
James and Jude, an unwarrantable limitation. If we cannot 
affirm that all who were associated with the apostles in the 
work of the ministry had the gifts needful for the compo- 
sition of epistles that should be received by the churches 
“as sacred and of authority,” it would, nevertheless, be 
presumptuous to deny to some the possession of these gifts. 
Herein the judgment of the primitive churches ought to 
have great weight with us. The writer to the Hebrews, 

1 As quoted by Eusebius, Hist. Eccl. vi. 14. a Eusebius, as above, vi. 25. 
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whoever he may have been, was well known to those whom 
he addressed, as is manifest from his closing words : “ Know 
ye that our brother Timothy is set at liberty, with whom, if 
he come shortly, I will see you .” 1 They received the epistle 
as coming, if not immediately from Paul, yet under the sanc- 
tion of his authority; at least, as coming from one who 
held such relations to the apostle that in writing to them an 
authoritative epistle he had not transcended the sphere of 
his gifts as acknowledged by the apostle and the churches. 
Such was the judgment of the Eastern churches from the 
beginning, and in this the Western churches finally acquiesced. 

But what about the epistles of the so-called apostolic 
Fathers, that are acknowledged to be genuine, but were yet 
not allowed a place in the canon of the New Testament? 
In answering this question, two epistles only require notice. 
Clement of Borne has left an epistle which is received as 
genuine. Upon the supposition that he is identical with the 
Clement named in the Epistle to the Philippians, all that 
can be shown is that he was a helper of Paul, along with 
various other persons of both sexes, to whom the apostle 
refers in connection with him : " Yea, I entreat thee, also, 
true yoke-fellow, help those women who labored with me in 
the gospel, with Clement, also, and my other fellow-laborers 
(t&p XotTTtov ovirepy&v fiov ), whose names are in the book of 
life.” 2 This is no more than is said of Priscilla and Aquila 
and Urban, to whom Paul applied the same epithet . 8 It 
does not prove that Clement was associated with the apostle 
in any such sense as were Mark and Luke, or Timothy and 
Titus, or that the churches regarded the writing of authori- 
tative epistles as coming within the sphere of his office. 
There is also extant an epistle bearing the name of Barnabas. 
This is undeniably the same as that so often referred to by 
the ancient church Fathers ; but whether it proceeded from 
the pen of the Barnabas who was Paul’s companion in mis- 
sionary labor is a question respecting which learned men 
are not agreed. The weight of evidence from early ecclesi- 
1 Heb. xiii 28. 3 Phil. ir. 3. 8 Rom. xvi. 3, 9, 
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astical tradition favors the identity of the writer with the 
Barnabas of the New Testament But the internal character 
of the epistle militates strongly against it. 1 The primitive 
Christians, however, in excluding this epistle from the au- 
thoritative writings of the New Testament, seem to have 
been influenced by the character of its contents, taken in 
connection with the acknowledged fact that the author, 
whomsoever they may have judged him to have been, was 
not himself an apostle. They certainly wojild not have rejected 
an epistle known to have proceeded from an apostle, directly 
or indirectly. But in the case of an apostolic man (or one 
supposed to have been such) they felt themselves at liberty 
to exercise, in the words of Lee, “ that critical sagacity 
which the most ingenious and subtile investigations of 
modern times have never been able to prove at fault, that 
unceasing caution and anxious vigilance which never ad- 
mitted into the canon a single book for the rejection of 
which any valid reasons have been shown.” 2 In ascribing 
the epistle to Paul’s missionary companion 8 they may have 
been at fault ; but in denying to it a place in the canon of 
the New Testament they were not at fault. 

General Remarks . 

We add some general remarks, applicable alike to the 
writings of apostles and apostolical men. 

1. The testimony of the primitive churches to the canonical 
authority of these writings is of the highest importance. 
By the primitive churches we here mean the churches of 
apostolic times, or those immediately following. Aside from 
the books of the New Testament, the writings that have come 
down to us from the apostolic age are so scanty that we are 
compelled to gather this testimony mainly at second hand. 
We appeal to the writings of Justin Martyr, Irenaeus, Ter- 

1 See on this point Neander's Church History (Torrey's translation), Vol. 
i. p. 657. 

2 The Inspiration of Scripture, Lect. ii. 

8 As was done by Clement of Alexandria. See Lee, as above, and the Ap- 
pendix to his work marked E. 
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tullian, Clement of Alexandria, and others of later days. 
Bat it is only that we may learn through them the judgment 
of the churches that first received the books of the New 
Testament. This is the ground on which these later writers 
themselves stand. They give us not their own private judg- 
ment, but the tradition of the churches, that is, the testimony 
handed down in the churches from the beginning. This 
testimony, let it be carefully remembered, is not simply an 
authoritative dictum, like the declarations of the Hebrew 
prophets, prefaced with the words : u Thus saith the Lord ” ; 
nor is it simply a subjective opinion, drawn from the contents 
of the books. It is rather a comprehensive judgment, based 
on all the known facts in the case. Tlie knowledge that a 
book had proceeded from the pen of an apostle at once 
secured it an unquestioned reception everywhere. Doubts 
respecting the apostolic authorship of a book — the Second 
Epistle of Peter, for example — led to a careful examination 
of the evidence in the case. In regard to the writings of 
men not belonging to the apostolic college, the churches 
based their decision, as has been shown, on the known rela- 
tion of the authors to the apostles and the acknowledged 
gifts of the Spirit possessed by them, as well as on the char- 
acter of the writings themselves. For the formation of a 
correct judgment on these points they enjoyed such advan- 
tages as we cannot possess. Earnestness and sincerity are 
traits which will not be denied to them, and they were cer- 
tainly not wanting in common discernment. Their caution 
and hesitation in respect to the so-called antilegomena shows 
with what conscientious deliberation they acted, and will 
defend them, in the judgment of all candid men, from the 
unworthy imputation of a credulousness that was ready to 
take without examination any book that professed to have 
come from the pen of an apostle or an apostolic man. 

2. Very important indeed is the question respecting the 
c entente of a book which claims to have been written under 
the inspiration of the Holy Spirit. It has been shown in a 
previous Number how unsafe is the rule of judging con- 
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cerning the inspiration of a book from the character of its 
contents alone. Nevertheless, we must believe that the man 
who writes as he is moved by the Holy Ghost will be kept 
from puerilities and fantastic allegorizing ; that what he 
says will have the marks of simplicity, directness, and purity 
of intention, will be in harmony with the general tenor of 
revelation, and will consist of 44 wholesome words, even the 
words of our Lord Jesus Christ and the doctrine which is 
according to godliness. ,, We need waste no time in showing 
that these characteristics belong in full measure to the 
canonical books of the New Testament. They are radiant 
throughout with heavenly light, in the presence of which 
all merely human writings lose their splendor, as the glow- 
worm pales 44 his uneffectual fire ” when the matin approaches. 

“ A glory gilds the Bacred page, 

Majestic, like the sun : 

It gives a light to every age ; 

It gives, but borrows none.” 

We do not propose to eulogize these books, for the same 
reason that we would not eulogize the sun shining in his 
strength. But it is very instructive to notice the wide 
chasm which separates them from even the best writings of 
the so-called apostolic Fathers. The descent from the majesty 
and power of the canonical writings to those of the following 
age is abrupt and great. That this should have been so is 
altogether in analogy with God’s established mode of pro- 
cedure. At certain great crises in the world’s history he man- 
ifests himself in an extraordinary way, for the purpose of 
establishing a new system of means and influences. Then 
he withdraws his sensible presence, and waits till this system 
has, under the superintendence of his Spirit and his provi- 
dence, worked out its appropriate results. The appearance 
of the Son of God in this world was, to borrow the happy 
figure of a late writer , 1 a blessed periouranon y when this 
fallen world approached very near to the great Sun of 
Righteousness, and received from him an extraordinary 
1 Rev. Dr. Peabody, in the Boston Lectures for 1870, p. 190. 
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measure of light and life. But it was not God’s plan to 
administer the affairs of his church through the permanent 
agency of miraculous gifts. When they had accomplished 
their end, they were withdrawn, and the history of Christ’s 
kingdom went on, under the ordinary instrumentality of 
God’s word, God’s Spirit, and God’s providence. The un- 
inspired teachers and leaders of the church, like uninspired 
leaders and teachers in all ages, committed many errors, 
and she was, as the necessary result, compelled to learn 
many things by a bitter, but salutary experience. It was 
only by a slow process that uninspired Christian literature 
was able to rise from its humble beginnings to a high and 
commanding position through the purifying and elevating 
influence of the gospel upon Christian society. And even 
as we see it in the writings of Justin Martyr, of Irenaeus, 
of Tertullian, of Clement of Alexandria, and their successors, 
how far is it removed from the simplicity of the canonical 
books ! How much of dross is mixed with the gold of scrip- 
tural truth ! A seal of the inspiration of the books of the 
New Testament, broad and patent to all, is found in the 
fact that the more nearly the churches return to their sim- 
plicity in doctrine and practice, the more vigorous is their 
Christian life, and the more perfectly do they manifest to 
the world the beauty and glory and divine energy of Christ’s 
kingdom on earth. 

Vol. XXIX. No. 113. 10 
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ARTICLE IV. 

THE WEEKLY SABBATH. 

BT J. C. HCRPHT, LL.D., T.C.D., PROFESSOR OF HEBREW, BELFAST, IRELAND. 

1. The weekly Sabbath has its ground, not in the periodical 
motions of the solar system, but in the history of the human 
race. Hence, in the first placo, it leaves no mark on the 
outward course of nature. The beast of the field, the fowls 
of the air, and the fish of the sea are not sensibly affected 
by its recurrence. So far, indeed, as labor is concerned, 
life is to them a perpetual sabbath. They know no toil, 
properly so called, but spend their time in a constant round 
of instinctive enjoyment; for the fruits of the earth arc 
ready for their use without any preparation of art. But, 
with regard to the spiritual engagements of a sacred leisure, 
they may be truly said to have no sabbath, inasmuch as they 
want the higher nature which is susceptible of such delights. 
It follows, in the next place, that the origin and import of 
the sabbath are to be sought, not in the history of matter, 
or of brute nature, but in that book which alone contains 
the true and complete account of man. We propose, in tho 
present Article, to examine three of the texts bearing upon 
tho sabbath (Lev. xxiii. 3 ; Col. ii. 16, 17 ; Mark ii. 27, 28), 
and to ascertain what light they throw, 

1. On the Nature of the Sabbath ; 

II. On the Change of the Dispensation of Grace; 

III. On the Christian Sabbath. 

I. The Nature of the Sabbath . 

2. This is brought before us in Lev. xxiii. 3 : u Six days 
shall work be done ; but the seventh day is tho sabbath of rest, 
a holy convocation ; ye shall do no work thorein ; it is tho 
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sabbath of the Lord in all your dwellings.” This is one of 
the most interesting verses in the Old Testament. It stands 
at the head of this chapter on holy seasons. It reiterates 
and explains an institution of incalculable value for the 
preservation of religious feeling in the households of Israel. 
After a prefatory clause, it enumerates four characteristics 
of the sabbath — a sabbath of rest, a holy convocation, a 
cessation from all work, a sabbath of the Lord in all your 
dwellings. The preface to this ordinance is: “Six days 
shall work be done.” This involves at once an allusion to 
history, an appeal to the memory of the past. It raises the 
thoughts to the six days of creative work, of which we have 
a record in the first chapter of Genesis. There is an ad- 
mirable symmetry in the proceedings of these six days. 
They consist of two counterparts, or periods, of three days 
each. In the former, we begin with light, and go on to the 
creation of plants. The latter commences with the centres 
of light, and advances to the creation of the animal world. 
After the inhabitants of air, water, and earth are called into 
being, man himself appears with wonderful dignity upon 
the stage of existence. He is created after the image and 
in the likeness of God, the Eternal Spirit. Hence he is a 
spiritual being, having reason, will, and power, capable of 
knowing, loving, and obeying his Maker, and of holding 
sway over this nether sphere. When the Almighty con- 
templated the works of his hand, they were all, man included, 
pronounced to be very good. It is manifest that these six 
days ate to be had in everlasting remembrance by the race 
of man. As long as memory lasts, rational, godlike man 
will look back with wondering interest to the fountain-head 
of his being. 

Accordingly, the six days come up for historical notice in 
the fourth commandment (Ex. xx. 8-11) : “ Six days shalt 

thou labor, and do all thy work For in six days the 

Lord made heaven and earth, the sea, and all that in them 
is.” Hence it is evident that the six days of work have their 
ground in the six days of creation, and consequently in the 
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constitution of man, the head of whose race was then called 
into being. And man is not the mere instinctive recipient 
of the blessings of life, but the rational agent, who under- 
stands motives, devises plans, and performs actions for which 
he cannot but feel himself responsible to the Author of his 
being. Hence the permission, as well as injunction, M Six 
days shall work be done.” 

In this sentence the term “ work ” means business, rational 
occupation, the putting forth of the active powers of our 
nature for the attainment of an end. It is the term em- 
ployed to denote the activity of God, when it is said that he 
u rested on the seventh day from all his work which he had 
made” (Gen. ii. 2). It is, therefore, suitable to man, who 
was made in the image of God. He has an end in view ; 
he contrives the means by which it may be attained ; and he 
puts forth the powers requisite for carrying them into effect. 
This last is properly called work. But we observe in the 
fourth commandment another term, employed in conjunction 
with work: “ Six days slialt thou labor, and do all thy work.” 
It is important to distinguish labor from work. Labor is 
hard toil — the exertion of hand and foot, the organs of 
physical power, by the individual in pursuance of his object. 
Work is a more comprehensive term, including not only 
labor, but business, such as the routine of domestic activities, 
the training of youth, the exchange of commodities, and 
other operations that do not require hard labor. All these 
are allowable on the six days of the week. 

The example set by the Creator, the primeval institution 
of the week, and the reason assigned for six days of work in 
the fourth commandment, combine to show that the inter- 
vention of a seventh day of rest between every six days of 
labor was suitable to the nature of man antecedent to the 
fall. This disastrous event only enhanced the necessity of 
the weekly arrangement of time. The self-same reasons 
prompt us to beware of the not uncommon error that the 
six days are profane, and the seventh day alone holy, or that 
the secular is opposed to the sacred. The six days’ work of 
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God and the seventh day’s rest are equally holy ; and so it 
is with man. The fundamental distinction is not a moral, 
but a physical one ; not that of the sacred and the profane, 
but that of work and rest. And work, the rational employ- 
ment of means to an end, has been consecrated and elevated 
to its proper dignity by the example and the command of 
the Creator of man. 

3. The first characteristic of the seventh day is u a sabbath 
of rest.” This very important phrase occurs six times in 
scripture. It is once applied to the sabbatical year (Lev. 
xxv. 4), twice to the day of atonement (Lev. xvi. 31 ; xxiii. 
32), and three times to the weekly sabbath (Ex. xxxi. 15 ; 
xxxv. 2, and in the passage now before us). The first term, 
“sabbath,” is the ordinary name for the seventh day and for 
the sabbatical year (Lev. xxv.). It is also applied to the 
day of atonement, but to no other festival. The sabbath 
mentioned in Lev. xxiii. 11 is the weekly sabbath in the 
feast of unleavened bread, which lasted seven days, and 
therefore included a sabbath. This will be evident to any 
one who examines Lev. xxiii. 15, .16, notwithstanding the 
statement of Josephus to the contrary. 1 And the word 

1 The sabbath mentioned in Lev. xxiii. 11 is commonly supposed to be the first 
day of unleavened bread ; which was a day of holy convocation, on which no 
servile work was to be done. Josephus, Antiq. iii. 10, 5, states indeed that the 
wave-sheaf was presented on the second day of unleavened bread, which implies 
that “ the sabbath ” here means the first day of unleavened bread. And the 
Septuagint by the phrase, "On the morrow of the first day” (rtf iwatptor rijs 
Tp&rris), and Onkelos by the rendering " after the good day,” are supposed to 
concur with him in this statement. Nevertheless it is clearly erroneous. 1. The 
term " sabbath ” is not elsewhere applied to any day but the weekly sabbath 
and the day of atonement. 2. The institution of the wave-sheaf is a new com- 
munication distinct from that of the feast of unleavened bread (Lev. xxiii. 9), 
and hence it is natural to understand the " sabbath” here of the weekly sabbath. 
3. The feast of weeks was to be held on the morrow after the seventh sabbath, 
counted from the sabbath on the morrow after which the wave-shcaf was offered 
(Lev. xxiii. 15, 16) ; and as this seventh sabbath can only be a weekly sabbath, 
that from which it was counted must be the same. 4. Josephus is by no means 
accurate or consistent in all his statements. On this very point in Antiq. xiii. 
8, 4, he expressly states that the pentecost was immediately after the sabbath 
fi UtirrriKtHTr^i 4opr}) jict h tb a<L&&arov) ; which is a clear indication 
of the ancient usage, and dctermines.the sabbath, on the morrow of which the 
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rendered sabbath in vs. 24, 89 of the above chapter simply 
means a rest, as it is rendered in the phrase “ sabbath of 
rest.” The second term, “ rest,” occurs only oleven times 
— six, as we have seen, in the phrase “ sabbath of rest”; 
once in pointing out the nature of the sabbath (Ex. xvi. 23) ; 
once in describing the first day of the seventh month, the 
original new-year’s day ; twice in reference to the first and 
the eighth days of the feast of tabernacles ; and Once in 
reference to the sabbatical year, which is called the year of 
rest. The combination of these two terms in the phrase 
“ sabbath of rest,” is very emphatic. It indicates a perfect 
rest as the right and duty of man on the weekly sabbath 
and the day of atonement, and as the right of the land in 
the seventh year. But leisure does not imply idleness, as 
liberty does not mean licentiousness. It leaves man free to 
attend to the higher relations of fellowship in which he 
stands with his Maker and his fellow-men. It suspends, as 
far as possible, the labors of the field and of earth, that he 
may realize in a special measure the joys of home and of 
heaven. This day is a season of rest, and therefore of 
liberty, of peace, of joy, of memory, and of hope. It is the 
poor man’s day of release from the toil and moil of life, but 
no less the rich man’s interval of relief from the engrossing 
and often exhausting wear and tear of the hunt after earthly 
pleasure, wealth, power, or fame ; the day of freedom from 
the bondage under which man labors in consequence of the 
fall ; the day of peace and joy, of refreshment, of that incx- 

wave-shcaf was presented, to be the weekly sabbath. The Septuagint and Onkc- 
los also describe the pcntecost as the day after the seventh week, which is most 
simply interpreted as the day after the weekly sabbath which closed the week. 
5. The Baithuscans or Sadducecs, whose later representatives are the Karaites, 
who were zealous for scripture against tradition, regard the day in question as 
the weekly sabbath. 6. In the New Testament the only sabbath mentioned in 
connection with the feast of unleavened bread is the weekly sabbath. At the 
passover during which the Messiah was crucified, the weekly sabbath fell on the 
second day of unleavened bread (John xix. 31). The first day is hence called 
“ the preparation,” which was a day of only partial rest, as a trial and an exe- 
cution took place on it, not to speak of other things that were inconsistent with 
a total rest. The second and third of the above reasons are decisive of the 
question ; and the others corroborate this conclusion. 
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pressible delight which is felt when the chain is broken, the 
burden laid down, the pressure relaxed, the task accom- 
plished, and mind and body at ease, but above all when the 
eye of faith beholds at leisure, and the hand accepts, the 
blessings of peace with God in Christ Jesus; the <jlay of 
memory, when we recall the wonderful works and merciful 
ways of God, and the struggles and victories, the blessings 
and triumphs of his children in the past ; and the day of 
hope, when gratitude for the past moves us to hope for the 
rest that remaineth to the people of God, and to meditate 
with fond anticipation on all the exceeding great and precious 
promises which are to be realized in that eternal rest. 

4. For the sake of connection, we take as the second 
characteristic of the sabbath the negative sentence: “Ye 
shall do no work therein.” Work here means the business 
of life, including labor, the hard toil of tilling the ground, 
and gathering in the raw material of human subsistence. 
The sabbath is here distinguished from other set days of 
partial rest. Besides the weekly sabbath, there were seven 
other days in the year set apart to a religious use, all of 
which are mentioned in Lev. xxiii. — the first and seventh 
days of unleavened bread, the feast of weeks, the first day 
of the seventh month, the day of atonement, and the first 
and eighth days of the feast of tabernacles. The day of 
atonement differed from all the other appointed days of 
festival in being a fast, a day of sadness, of confession of sin, 
in which the people were to afflict their souls ; whereas, the 
others were feasts, or seasons of thanksgiving and rejoicing 
before the Lord. The day of atonement and the weekly 
sabbath differed from the other six feast days in being days 
of perfect rest ; whereas the others were days of partial rest. 
Of the former alone it is said that they were sabbaths of 
rest, in which no work was to be done. Of the latter it 
is only said that they were days of holy convocation, in 
which no servile work was to be done. They are not called 
sabbaths, or sabbaths of rest, and only servile work or hard 
labor was to be suspended on them. Hence the management 
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of affairs and the interchange of commodities might take 
place on these days, though the laborer was released from 
his toil. We find the trial and the crucifixion of the Lord 
proceeding, and the purchase of linen by Joseph of Arimathea 
for grave clothes taking place oil the first day of unleavened 
bread. The weekly sabbath, on the other hand, was a day 
of perfect rest, on which no manner of work, servile or other, 
was to be done.* Thus the body of the Lord was taken 
down hastily from the cross, and laid in the new tomb of 
Joseph, without the due rites of burial, before the setting 
of the sun, that the weekly sabbath might not be broken. 
There is in scripture a considerate moderation in imposing 
only seven days of rest besides the weekly sabbath in the 
whole year, and in making them all except the day of atone- 
ment days of only partial rest 

This cessation of work is curiously adapted to the physical 
constitution of man. “ The operations of the corporeal 
frame consist of three parts : first, that which is involuntary 
and without intermission, as the action of the heart and 
other internal functionaries of the vital organism ; secondly, 
that which, is instinctive, as the travail of the animal power 
in search of food, shelter, and other natural requirements ; 
and thirdly, that which is rational, as the effort to attain a 
certain end beyond the mere animal wants. The first part 
of the movement is kept in constant vigor by the regular 
supply of food. The second has its recompence in the 
natural repose of sleep. The third remains over to be re- 
lieved by a recurring period of rest to be determined by 
reason. As, on the whole, about a third part of the exertion 
of our powers may be due to this last source, and that for 
the half of the natural day, it follows that a sixth part of 
each natural day needs its compensating repose. After six 
days, therefore, a seventh day of rest seems needful to repair 
the waste and weariness accruing from voluntary rational 
effort. At all events, the special activity of the rational 
evidently stands in need of being recruited by a third pro- 
vision, not of the animal, but of the rational, nature ; and 
that is plainly the Sabbath.” 
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As the law of the sabbath is a beneficent arrangement for 
the physical and moral good of man, occasional works of 
necessity and mercy are not to be regarded as breaches of 
it. Hence the preparing of food and drink for man and for 
domestic cattle, and of comforts and medicines for the sick, 
as far as it cannot be conveniently done on the day before, 
and the relief from distress or danger, as far as it cannot be 
safely deferred till the following day, are all allowable, as 
works of necessity and mercy, on this day. There is a special 
injunction regarding the observance of the sabbath in Ex. 
xxxi. 12-17 ; xxxv. 2, 3, immediately before the construction 
of the tabernacle was commenced, which appears designed 
to warn the people against the presumption that a work so 
holy as the making of the tabernacle might be prosecuted 
on the sabbath. In the latter passage occurs the prohibition : 
44 Ye shall kindle no fire throughout your dwellings upon 
the sabbatli-day.” This appears to be a special order adapted 
to the occasion. In the wilderness, where they had little or 
no store of fuel, the kindling of a fire involved the gathering 
of sticks and the performance of other operations unsuitable 
to the day of rest. Moreover, domestic fires were scarcely 
necessary or little used in those days in tent life. When 
necessary, they could be kept in from the previous day, so 
that kindling would not be required. But, considering the 
occasion on which the prohibition was introduced, we may 
presume it had some reference to the forging of such metal 
work as was necessary for the tent of meeting. All such 
operations were to be suspended on the day of rest. 

5. The third and leading characteristic of the sabbath is 
contained in the clause : 44 It is the sabbath of the Lord in 
all your dwellings.” This is the highest aspect of the day. 
The first sabbath was the fitting sequel of the six days of 
creation. It was blessed and hallowed by the Creator (Gen. 
ii. 3). The seventh day was henceforth dedicated to the 
Lord, devoted to solemn worship and holy fellowship with 
the Lord. The due celebration of it brought man into 
intelligent and cordial intercourse with his Maker. This 
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essential character of the sabbath will shine forth in all the 
peculiarities of its observance. 

A very important circumstance that distinguishes the 
observance of the sabbath is expressed in the words : “ in 
all your dwellings.” This indicates that it is to be not 
central, but local ; not confined to the capital, but pervading 
the country ; not peculiar to Shiloh or Zion, but common to 
every villago and home of the people. This is a singularly 
interesting clause in the institution of the sabbath. It plants 
the holy leisure in our homes, and brings to our hearts the 
intimate relationship of grace and adoption, in which we 
and our sons and daughters, our men-servants and maid- 
servants, and the stranger that is within our gates stand to 
our Heavenly Father. The august celebration of anniversary 
festivals, the observance of the sublime solemnities of pure 
and undefiled religion in the capital of the nation, has its 
importance and effect. But its sweet and sanctifying in- 
fluences do not penetrate into the sequestered nooks and 
corners of the land, nor stir the depths of stagnant life in 
our hamlets and households, nor entwine themselves with 
the very habits, memories, and affections of every inmate of 
our homes. The sabbath, with its hallowed rest and freedom 
and peace and memory and hope and present gospel, gliding 
softly into all our dwellings, is alone fitted to quench the 
strange fire of our passions, awaken the cry of faith and 
penitence, and call forth the melody of praise from the 
breast of each individual of the community. Hence the 
inestimable value of “ the sabbath of the Lord in all your 
dwellings.” 

It is not difficult to understand the duties and pleasures 
of the home on such a day as this. They will rise with the 
rising light and life of the soul. But they must be always 
of the same tendency. The private and family devotions 
of the day will be more calm and leisurely than those of the 
busy working-days. The private meditation, the social con- 
verse, the studies and teachings and readings, the very fare 
and fashion and recreation, will be in keeping with the 
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solemnity of this primeval and heaven-born festival. Liberty, 
variety, spontaneity in the employments and recreations 
snitable to this festal day will prevent the listlessness or 
weariness which uniformly results from a forced sameness 
of occupation or protracted strain of attention. Especially 
must the innocent tendencies and propensities of the youthful 
heart towards variety, novelty, lightness, and brevity bo 
indulged to the utmost bounds of propriety. 

The social converse should be frank and sober. It is not 
so much the subject that is to be regulated, as the aspect 
in which it is to be viewed and the mode in which it is to be 
discussed. Let it be our aim to regard everything from a 
lofty, if not from the loftiest, point of view. Holiness, be it 
remembered, is to be the character of our thoughts, intents, 
words, and ways on the working-days as well as on the day 
of rest. This, therefore, does not mark the difference be- 
tween our sabbaths and our other days. The purposes and 
orders and operations of business are to be banished from 
our sabbaths, not because they are unholy in themselves, 
but because they are unsuitable to the day of rest. But 
almost any topic of history or science or every-day experience 
may form the ground of remarks in harmony, or not out of 
harmony, with, the truth of God and the day of his rest. 
Such conversation, on ordinary topics familiar to the mind 
and level to the capacity of the social circle, as will awaken 
attention and give it a good direction and a healthy impulse, 
is incomparably better than poverty of thought, dearth of 
ideas, apathy of spirit, blankness of imagination, and con- 
sciousness of constraint, all of which are in sheer antagonism 
with the notion and design of the sabbath. And there is 
a special advantage in admitting the themes of daily life 
into the tissue of our sabbath talkings, as they are thereby 
consecrated in our minds, and set apart, as they ought to 
be, to a holy use. 

To an ardent heart, however, in full harmony with the 
mind of God and the bents of piety and humanity, more 
spiritual themes will not be wanting to diversify and elevate 
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the train of thought. Especially will the book of God, 
judiciously used, not read merely, but searched; not me- 
chanically perused, but patiently dissected and probed, 
examined in its several principles and facts, and in their 
mutual relations and special ends, afford an inexhaustible 
fund of interesting and edifying meditation and conference. 
Treating of the ways of God with man, laying down the 
fundamental principles of human nature, epitomizing the 
universal history of past generations from the beginning, 
foreshadowing the history of the latter ages to the end of 
time, republishing the immutable principles of metaphysical 
and moral truth -that had been forgotten or forsworn by 
man, and revealing the plan and purpose and work of mercy 
and salvation for the sinner in harmony with the require- 
ments of holiness and truth, this unique volume affords a 
noble theme of transcendent interest for the sabbath of rest. 
Nor let us imagine that our sons and daughters can take 
little interest in the revelations of the heavenly book. Let 
us only smooth our brow, or, better still, light it up with 
the smile of real interest, of genuine joy and hope regarding 
the ancient, the great, the small, the high, the deep, the 
secret, the invisible, the visible, the terrible, the wonderful, 
the glorious, the excellent, the present, the coming, the 
spiritual things of God ; and the response in the youthful 
heart and eye will not be wanting. 

The sacred song, instinct with true poetic fire, will be 
appreciated, while it is willingly treasured up in the memory. 
The question and answer of the catechism, clearly explained 
or simply illustrated and rightly understood, the well-selected 
proof-text to be committed to memory, the choice chapter 
or portion of scripture for reading, expounding, and applying 
the history or destiny or duty of the race as treated in the 
Bible, the glad tidings of God’s pardoning, redeeming, and 
regenerating love — all these afford a pleasing diversity of 
occupation and interest for the day of rest. The cultivated 
talents of pious minds have also yielded a rich harvest of 
books, combining the instructive with the agreeable, that are 
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well suited for sabbath reading. Fathers and mothers will 
find growing upon them the habit of profitable and enter- 
taining conversation of a free, easy, familiar kind, that will 
gratify the taste, without wearying the attention. And the 
spontaneous question, indicating thought, is always to be 
encouraged, and either answered, if possible, or turned to 
good account. 

Attention to tidiness of person and neatness of attire is 
not an unbefitting mark of outward respect for the sacredness 
of the day, and by no means devoid of its moral lesson for 
the youthful mind. Gentleness of manner and of voice, if 
wisely inculcated, will not be considered a burden on this 
day, if a reasonable scope be allowed to the exuberance of 
the spirits in some other direction. The habit of abstaining 
from songs and tunes and plays that are allowable on other 
days has not only an intrinsic propriety on this day, but 
tends to form the valuable habit of self-control. 

It is well for parents, also, to drop the reins of conver- 
sation, whenever it is becoming tedious to themselves or to 
their little hearers. In a well-ordered house there is no fear 
of the prattle of children wandering far from the bounds of 
propriety without receiving a check from a senior, or even 
from one of themselves. At all events, in our piety let us 
be natural, not stiff, constrained, or affected, if we would be 
at ease ourselves, or put others at their case. We may be 
formal, if only we be natural. Only the earnest is fitted to 
make a salutary impression on the young. 

Let us never forget that liberty is one of the characteristics 
of the sabbath. This will help to endear it to the child. 
Let it not, therefore, be a day of too many tasks. And, as 
it is a day of many joys, let not the buoyancy of the youthful 
mind or body be put under any control but what befits the 
solemn quiet of the sabbath. Let them feel that it is truly 
to them a day of rest, freedom, peace, joy, light, hope, and 
blessed memory. It would be quite incongruous with the 
freedom of the day to lay down for all parents or families a 
fixed routine of duties and relaxations for the occupation of 
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all its hours. The stated hours of family prayer, of meals, 
and of public worship will give a general direction to its 
engagements. The times for private devotion and reading 
will shape themselves according to circumstances. Never- 
theless, it will be wise for the parents of each household to 
have some general plan, to be carried out as far as occasiou 
permits, so that the occupations of the day may be a potent 
and precious means of moral training. A great deal of 
sanctified ingenuity may be put forth in devising the quietest 
and best methods of reaping the full blessedness of the sab- 
batic freedom and gladness and fellowship. 

6. A fourth and last characteristic of the sabbath lies in 
the words: “a holy convocation.” This leads us from the 
home to the meeting-place, from the private to the public 
worship of God. For a convocation is a meeting called to- 
gether for joint action, such as the affairs of trade or state 
or religion. And a holy convocation is a meeting set apart 
for a purely religious purpose, such as the worship of God. 
The sabbath, then, is a day of holy convocation, of public 
worship in all the meeting-places of the land. 

The fundamental principle of all worship, public or pri- 
vate, is. prayer, starting from a promise and waiting for an 
answer. The promise is a word of God, and the answer 
may be a word of God. The prayer, encouraged by these 
cheering words of God, will expand into praise. And so we 
have all the elements of worship — praise, prayer, and the 
word of God. We have a record of its early commencement, 
in the words : “ Then began men to call upon the name of 
the Lord” (Gen. iv. 26). The worship of the great Spirit 
is a rational service ; and hence, though there could be 
no reading until there was a written revelation, yet it was 
ordained that a reason should be given of the ordinances of 
religion to the young (Ex. xii. 25-27 ; xiii. 8, 14 ; Deut. 
xxxii. 7). And as soon as the law became a written code, 
provision was made in it that it should be read before all 
Israel at the feast of tabernacles in the sabbatical year 
(Deut. xxxi. 10-13). And, in the course of time, the five 
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books of Moses, which were the first Bible of Israel, were 
divided into fifty-four sections, one of which was to be the 
lesson of each sabbath-day, and thus the whole read over 
once every Jewish year. In the time of Daniel the service 
of song became a stated part of the Temple-worship, and 
was probably a custom in some meeting-places long before 
his day. We find that Moses had no difficulty in arranging 
the singing of a magnificent triumphal ode on the occasion 
of the deliverance of Israel from Egypt. In the days of 
Jehoshaphat, Hezekiah, and Nehemiah public attention was 
given to the teaching and expounding of the word of God 
throughout the land (2 Chron. xvii. 7-9 ; xxx. 2 ; Neh. viii., 
ix. Thus the worship of God grew, as occasion required, 
from the living root of prayer into the goodly tree of prayer, 
praise, reading and expounding the word of God, and exhorting 
the assembled worshippers in accordance with its heavenly 
lessons. Such was the occupation of the holy convocation 
on the sabbath of rest, according to the institution of Moses, 
the servant of the Lord. It was truly a rational and edifying 
service. Before the invention of printing and the appliances 
of a literary education, it was of inestimable worth to the 
successive generations of Israel as a training-school for truth 
and purity of morals and religion. And even in the midst 
of our present wealth of book-learning and periodical-intel- 
ligence, it has still the peculiar and indispensable advantage 
of the living voice of living men speaking to the living and 
the dead, whether they can read or not, of the things that 
concern eternal life. This holy convocation, with its spiritual 
exercises, may, without exaggeration, be said to be essential 
to the growth of true religion and the restitution of all things 
in a world that has sunk into moral disorder and decay. 

Moreover, the people are instructed that these holy convo- 
cations of the seventh day are to be “ in all your dwellings.’’ 
This is a circumstance of paramount interest and of the 
most momentous consequence. The seven holy convocations 
of the annual festivals were held in the ecclesiastical metrop- 
olis of the country, and therefore mainly representative, as 
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tlio women and the children and many of the men were 
absent. But the holy convocation of the sabbath was to be 
held in all the dwellings of the land, in every hamlet, 
village, or township in which the people dwelt. In a genial 
clime the town square, the village green, or the sequestered 
dell under the widespread oak or terebinth will be the 
meeting-place of the holy convocation. There is nothing, 
however, to hinder the spreading of the tent, the rearing of 
the tabernacle, or the erection of the more permanent edifice 
for the holy convocation of the weekly sabbath. Thither 
went the rural multitude in their best array to keep the holy 
day, to pour out the desires of their heart to God, to raise 
the grave, sweet melody of thanksgiving to him, and to 
hearken with reverent attention to his word read, and it 
might be expounded, by the elders that had the rule over 
them. It is evident this ordinance was of vital importance 
for the growth of piety and the maintenance of true religion 
through the length and breadth of the land. And there can 
l>e little doubt that, in compliance with this wise and simple 
regulation, meeting-places were early established, and holy 
convocations held in many parts of the land from the very 
first settlement of Israel, and that they had the effect of 
keeping up the light and life of religion in some of the 
humble abodes of the country, when it had well nigh died 
out in the high places of the nation. This alone will suffi- 
ciently account for the knowledge of God and the habit of 
piety which in times of declension still lingered and occa- 
sionally gleamed out in unexpected places throughout the 
history of the people. It was owing, in part, at least, to 
this custom that Deborah and Barak, Gideon and Manoali, 
Boaz and Ruth, Elimelech and Hannah, and other judges and 
worthies, were found to espouse the cause of God, and that 
seven thousand in Israel in the time of Elijah had not bowed 
the knees to Baal. 

And it is equally undoubted that, if this institution had 
been fully carried out and faithfully maintained, the national 
piety would have flourished apace, the temptations of super- 
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stition would have been overcome, the encroachments of 
surrounding idolatry would have been successfully resisted, 
and the Lord’s people would have sooner become, what they 
were destined to be, a light to the Gentiles. And it may be 
added, that primitive Christianity revived and carried to a 
higher perfection the rational observance of the sabbath and 
the religious ordinances of the holy convocation, and that 
the churches of the Reformation held their ground and per- 
petuated their vitality, just in proportion as they acknowledged 
and restored the sacred rest, as well as the holy convocation 
of the primeval sabbath, in all their dwellings. 

This aspect of the sabbatic institution unfolds to us the 
origin of the synagogue. A synagogue is, in its original 
sense, a congregation for the worship of God. It afterwards 
came to signify the place of meeting for worship. It has 
been alleged that synagogues took their rise in the times of 
the Maccabees. They are, indeed, mentioned by Josephus 
(Jewish War, vii. 3, 3) as existing in their time, but not as 
then a new institution. Moreover, the stone and lime 
building is not the essence of the synagogue. This venerable 
institution had its rise in the custom of calling upon the 
name of the Lord, mentioned in Gen. iv. 26. It was re- 
enacted in the verse now before us, and from the time of 
Moses it is probable that it did not altogether cease to exist 
down to our own day. It is most probable that the syna- 
gogues mentioned in Ps. lxxiv. 8 were really meeting-places or 
tents for holding the holy convocations of the weekly sabbath. 

The sabbath, in fine, was sanctified by the example of 
God, who in six days made heaven and earth, and on the 
seventh day rested and was refreshed (Ex. xxxi. 17), who 
blessed the sabbath-day and hallowed it (Ex. xx. 11). It 
was deemed worthy of a place in the ten commandments. 
Its position there shows that it immediately concerns the 
glory of God, as well as the good of man. Its principle is, 
that one day out of seven should be dedicated to sacred rest 
and refreshment of body and spirit. Fathers and mothers, 
masters and mistresses, employers and entertainers, are 
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made directly accountable for its observance (Ex. xx. 10). 
It is thus a salutary check on the temptation to avarice and 
tyranny on the part of the rich and the powerful. It asserts 
the right of God and man to a seventh part of time for 
hallowed rest, refreshment, and intercommunion. It is the 
reasonable and beneficent provision of him who made man 
and understands his nature. It is coeval with the origin of 
man, and congruous with his physical and moral nature. 
u Made for man,” looking back to his past and forward to 
his future, and intermingling with his habits and associations, 
it oxercises a benign and sacred influence on the whole heart 
and life. 

II. The Change in the Economy of Grace. 

7. After the fall, the coming of the Messiah is the grand 
central point in the history of the human race. The former 
generations were taught by prophecy and figure to look 
forward with longing eyes for his advent. And the latter 
ages are directed to look back with thankful remembrance 
to the atonement completed by his death and attested by his 
resurrection, while they at the same time look forward with 
fond anticipation for his second coming to consummate the 
restitution of all things by raising the dead, pronouncing 
the final judgment, winding up the affairs of this world, and 
inaugurating the kingdom of glory. It is manifest, therefore, 
that the epoch of his first coming was fraught with a mighty 
revolution in the condition of the church, and attended with 
a corresponding alteration in the economy of grace. This 
is indicated in the following words of the apostle Paul : 
“ Let no man, therefore, judge you in meat or in drink, or 
in respect of a holy day, or of the new moon, or of the sab- 
baths, which are a shadow of things to come ; but the body 
is of Christ ” (Col. ii. 16, 17). It is taken from a remarkable 
chapter, in which the apostle touches with a master hand 
the counter tendencies of rationalism and ritualism, which 
are constantly appearing in the religious history of man. 
To elucidate the change of the economy of salvation, we 
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shall consider, first, the things that are a shadow of things 
to come, the body of which is Christ ; and next, the admo- 
nition of the apostle: “Let no man judge you” in these 
things. 

8. First, meat and drink, or eating and drinking, and the 
ordinances of the holy day, the new moon, and the sabbath 
are here described as the shadow of the things of Christ. It 
is obvious that these rites are not of heathen, but of Jewish, 
origin ; not from a human, but a divine, source. For they 
are said to be a shadow of Christ. If they had been Gentile 
rites of man’s device, they could not have been a shadow of 
things to come. Merely human rites can have no authority, 
and therefore no significance. And they are devoid of any 
prefigurative import. Proceeding from a fallible source, 
they are liable to propagate error ; and purporting to be an 
addition and an amendment on that which God has deemed 
sufficient, they tend only to obscure the meaning and weaken 
the force of that which is divine. The invention and use 
of them is therefore a mere presumptuous interference with 
the prerogative of heaven. The rites here mentioned, how- 
ever, are declared to be a shadow of things to come, and 
hence they must be a part of the Mosaic ritual, which was 
of divine origin. 

Meat and drink form an important and significant part 
of this ritual. In Lev. ii. we have the meat-offering, or 
oblation. It stands after the burnt-sacrifice (Lev. i.), and 
therefore presupposes the propitiation for sin as already 
made. But the meat-offering was handed over to the priest, 
and therefore did not involve a solemn eating before the 
Lord on the part of the ordinary worshipper. We meet 
with this, however, in the peace-offering (Lev. iii. ; vii. 
11-18). From the latter passage we learn that in the peace- 
offering the worshipper partook of the victim offered with 
the unleavened cakes, one of which was presented as a 
memorial to the Lord, and with the leavened bread, which 
was prepared for this special occasion. Now, the peace- 
offering was to be voluntarily presented by those who were 
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at peace with God through the blood of the atonement made 
in type by the burnt-sacrifice. And the common meal after 
it was a symbol of the communion of the saints in the 
blessings of salvation. Hence these blessings came to be 
specially indicated by the bread which was then solemnly 
eaten before the Lord. 

The drink-offering, or libation, is brought to view in 
Num. xv., from which it appears that with a stated meat- 
offering there was to be a drink-offering of a fourth part of 
a bin of wine for a lamb, a third part for a ram, and a half 
for a bullock. This was to accompany every offering, and 
among others the peace-offeriug. And, from Deut. xiv. 
23-27, it is manifest that the worshipper, after presenting 
his peace-offering, partook not only of meat, but also of 
drink, when he appeared before the Lord with his household 
as accepted through the atonement and entitled to share in 
the blessings of salvation. Hence we gather that bread and 
wine were appointed emblems, not strictly of atonement, 
but of salvation through an atonement, and that partaking 
of them was a type of the enjoyment of salvation by the 
worshipper. 

Hence meat and drink, and in particular bread and wine, 
are a shadow of Christ. He said unto the Jews : “. Verily, 
verily, I say unto you, Moses gave you not that bread from 
heaven; but my Father giveth you the true bread from 
heaven. For the bread of God is he which cometh down 
from heaven, and giveth life unto the world” (John vi. 
32, 33). He then says explicitly of himself: “I am the 
bread of life : he that cometh to me shall never hunger, and 
he that believeth on me shall never thirst” (John vi. 35). 
Hence we perceive that Jesus is both meat and drink to the 
soul. It is said of wine that it cheereth God and man ; and 
how can it cheer God so much as by typifying the blood of 
Christ that cleanseth from all sin ? Bread and wine appear 
at a very early date as the staff of life. On the return of 
Abraham from the rescue of Lot, Melchizedek, the priest of 
the most high God, came forth to meet him with bread and 
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wine. It is proper here to repeat that these elements express 
not the propitiation for sin, but its consequent blessings, 
namely, the pardon, peace, and privileges belonging to the 
ransomed people of God. They are, therefore, a shadow of 
the benefits of the redemption that is in Christ. 

9. The second class of things that foreshadow Christ are 
thus described : 44 In respect of a holy day, or of the new 
moon, or of the sabbath.” The word 44 respect ” here means 
the part, portion, or ordinance appertaining to each of these 
occasions. It is not the set time in itself that is typical of 
Christ, but the ordinances appointed for it, and giving char- 
acter and significance to it. The holy day refers to the 
annual festivals of the Mosaic ritual, of which the chief are 
three — the feasts of unleavened bread, of weeks, and of 
tabernacles. The feast of unleavened bread begins the cycle 
of the year. On the night on which the children of Israel 
were to depart from Egypt, they were commanded to slay a 
lamb, to sprinkle its blood on the lintel and the side-posts 
of the door, and to partake of the roasted flesh, with loins 
girt and staff in hand, ready for the march. On that night 
the destroying angel passed over Egypt. He passed over 
the households unharmed where the blood was on the lintel 
and side-posts of the door. But where there was no blood 
on the lintel and side-posts, on the morrow the first-born of 
man and of beast was found dead. The passover, then, is 
the feast of redemption, and hence Christ is called 44 the 
Lamb of God, that taketh away the sin of the world.” 

The feast of weeks was at the end of the grain harvest, as 
that of unleavened bread was at the beginning of it. The 
offering peculiar to this feast was the two wave-loaves of 
wheaten flour. Bread is the staff of life. And Jesus says 
of himself : 44 1 am the living bread, which came down from 
heaven. If a man eat of this bread, he shall live forever.” 
As Christ gives legal life, that is, the right to life, by the 
passover in which the lamb of propitiation was slain, so he 
gives spiritual life by the Holy Spirit of life descending on 
the apostles and the church. The feast of weeks was simply 
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the complement of the feast of unleavened bread. They 
are related as the meat-offering to the burnt-sacrifice, or as 
the feast to the preceding sacrifice in the peace-offering, and 
therefore form two parts of a great whole. In like manner 
the descent of the Holy Ghost on the day of pentecost was 
the consequence of the atonement made by the Son of God, 
after which he ascended to the Father, and sent down the 
promised Spirit. 

The feast of tabernacles represents a new stage in the 
typical history of redemption. The vintage, as well as the 
harvest, has now been completed, and the ingathering of 
the fruits of the earth has followed. The time for enjoying 
all the rewards of human industry is come. It is a season 
of repose, of gladness, of gratitude, and of enjoyment. It is 
typical of the end of all things earthly, of the realization of 
all spiritual blessings in heavenly places. As the passover 
foreshadows redemption from death, and the feast of weeks 
restoration of life, so the feast of tabernacles prefigures 
pardon, acceptance, and everlasting inheritance with the 
Father. Thus these three festivals represent the three 
stages of salvation of Christ — redemption by his doing 
and dying, renewal of life by his Spirit and power, and 
reception into glory by the good-will and word of his Father. 
They form, therefore, a singularly full and particular shadow- 
ing forth of the things of Christ. 

The new moon is distinguished chiefly by its sacrifices, 
of which we have an account in Num. xxv. 11-15. They 
consist of a manifold burnt-sacrifice and a kid of the goat 
for a sin-sacrifice. It is needless to say more at preseut 
than that these are shadows of things in Christ. 

The sabbath had also its proper burnt-sacrifice of a lamb 
in the morning and another in the evening, besides the 
continual burnt-sacrifices of every day. Thus was the great 
propitiation of Christ foreshadowed every day, every week, 
every month, and in a cycle of festivals every year. The 
ordinances on these festal occasions represented the great 
atonement itself, and the meat and drink the participation 
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in that eternal life which flows from it. And thus the year, 
the month, the week, and the day were consecrated to the 
God of salvation. 

10. The admonition of the apostle concerning all these 
shadows of Christ is: “Let no man, therefore judge you.’’ 
This gives rise to several reflections of very considerable 
importance with respect to the change in the economy of 
grace. In the first place, the apostle does not formally 
abrogate these ritual observances. He merely says, Let no 
man judge you in these matters. He simply makes them 
optional, with the Jew, as well as with the Gentile. He 
could not do more % These rites were a divine institution, 
and therefore allowable, especially for those who had ob- 
served them from their youth. The Jews were zealous for 
the law in proportion to the ardor of their nature. The 
apostle himself complied with some of the Jewish forms. 
But they were no longer obligatory, when the purpose for 
which they were instituted was served, and the reality which 
they prognosticated was come. He therefore tacitly permits 
their observance by such as were attached to them from long 
habit or free choice. But he refuses to admit this observance 
to be morally binding on those who have in Christ the sub- 
stance of which they are but the shadow. In this gentle 
way must these Mosaic rites be allowed to pass into disuse. 

We learn from this admonition that ceremonial forms, 
even of divine .appointment, arc secondary in importance to 
moral principles. This is a maxim constantly insisted upon 
in the Old Testament. When Saul pleaded that the best of 
the sheep and of the oxen taken in the expedition against 
Amalek were spared, contrary to the express command of 
God, only that the people might offer a sacrifice unto the 
Lord their God, Samuel made the indignant retort : “ Hath 
the Lord as great delight in burnt-offerings and sacrifices as 
in obeying the voice of the Lord ? Behold, to obey is better 
than sacrifice, and to hearken than the fat of rams ” (1 Sam. 
xv. 22). When our Lord wished to rebuke the formalism of 
the scribes and pharisees, he brought up before them an 
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unnoticed, if not unknown, saying by an ancient prophet : 
“ For I desired mercy, and not sacrifice ; and the knowledge 
of God more than burnt-offerings ” (Hos. vi. G). Mercy 
and the knowledge of God are the fundamental principles 
of all moral and evangelical truth. The acknowledgement 
and acceptance of these form the right intents and motives 
of the worshipper in presenting his sacrifice and burnt- 
offering. These are essential to a right understanding 
between God and the soul, with or without the shadow of 
the great propitiation which Christ has made ; and without 
these sacred motives, culminating in faith towards the Re- 
deemer and repentance towards the Father, neither the 
shadow nor the substance can be of any avail for the sal- 
vation of the soul. 

11. It follows, moreover, that he who has Christ and all 
the benefits of redemption does not need to observe those 
rites which were a shadow of these while yet to come. Now 
that the archetype of all these types is come, the example 
and the shadow of the heavenly things decay and wax old 
and are ready to vanish away. Let no man, therefore, judge 
you in these things, seeing you have the reality of which 
they were the symbolic promise. This explains the “ there- 
fore.” Nothing can surpass the grandeur of the preceding 
description of the New Testament believer's privilege : “ And 
ye are complete in him, which is the head of all principality 
and power ; in whom also ye are circumcised with the cir- 
cumcision made without hands, in putting off the body of 
the sins of the flesh by the circumcision of Christ ; buried 
with him in baptism, wherein, also, ye are risen with him 
through the faith of the operation of God, who hath raised 
him from the dead. And you, being dead in your sins and 
the uncircumcision of your flesh, hath he quickened together 
with him, having forgiven you all trespasses ; blotting out 
the handwriting of ordinances that was against us, which 
was contrary to us, and took it out of the way, nailing it to 
the cross ; having spoiled principalities and powers, he made 
a show of them openly, triumphing over them in it.” “ Tliere- 
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fore,” being complete in him, quickened together with him, 
and accepted of the Father in him, and delivered from the 
thraldom of the prince of the power of the air through him, 
let no man judge you in regard to the by-gone shadow of 
this great realized salvation. 

12. It behooves us to notice, farther, that, though the 
Mosaic ritual had served its purpose, and was now ready to 
vanish away, it does not follow that the church of the New 
Testament was to have no symbolic ordinance nor festive 
sabbath of rest. We are to discriminate between the old 
and new, and between the transient and the perpetual. 
The sacrifice, no doubt, on sabbaths, new moons, and annual 
festivals, of bulls and goats, that could not take away sin, 
or make the worshippers perfect as pertaining to the con- 
science, was but the prelude of Christ, the true Lamb of 
God, as well as the true High-Priest. And, therefore, it 
was fit that this should vanish away on his appearance. The 
new moon, also, had no other significance, apart from the 
sacrifices that were prescribed to consecrate the beginning 
of the month. But other rites had still an unexhausted sig- 
nificance ; and in these the symbol was still to remain, 
though the form might change. And no one was more 
familiar with this principle than the apostle Paul. Hence 
circumcision had its significance perpetuated in baptism 
(Col. ii. 11, 12) ; the solemnity of eating and drinking in 
the passover, and the peace-offering had its continuance in 
the Lord’s supper (Matt. xxvi. 26) ; and in like manner it 
can be shown that the seventh-day sabbath has its legitimate 
successor in the first-day sabbath. These blessed realities 
are still things present and to come to the children of God, 
under the New Testament, as under the Old. And they 
have precisely the same relation to their appointed signs and 
seals in the new as in the old economy. The old signs 
have merely received a new form correspondent with the 
new economy. They do not pass away ; but still serve to 
refresh the memory, the faith, the hope, and the love of the 
saints of God. And the sabbath of rest, the holy convo- 
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cation, the sabbath of the Lord in all our dwellings, is at 
least as requisite, as authoritative, and as suitable for the 
moral and spiritual well-being of man in Christendom, as in 
the kingdom of Israel. 

13. A distinguished expositor of scripture, to whom the 
churches of Christ owe a debt of gratitude for his commentary 
on the New Testament, the general excellence of which we 
are happy to acknowledge, has the following remark on the 
present text : “ If the ordinance of the sabbath had been, in 
any form , of lasting obligation on the Christian church, it 
would have been quite impossible for the apostle to have 
spoken thus. The fact of an obligatory rest of one day, 
whether the seventh or the first, would have been directly 
in the teeth of his assertion here ; the holding of such would 
have been still to retain the shadow, while we possess the 
substance.” Tins is a very strong statement. The best 
way, however, to test the force of an argument, is to apply 
it to a parallel case; and, happily, we are furnished with 
one in the very text before us, which begins thus: “ Let no 
man, therefore, judge you in meat or in drink.” To this 
part of the sentence let us apply the argument of the 
esteemed writer : “ If the ordinance of eating and drinking 
had been, in any form, of lasting obligation on the Christian 
church, it would have been quite impossible for the apostle 
to have spoken thus. The fact of an obligatory eating and 
drinking would have been directly in the teeth of his assertion 
here ; the holding of such would have been still to retain 
the shadow, while we possess the substance.” Now, it so 
happens that the apostle Paul not only acknowledged the 
obligation of baptism, but put on record the institution of 
the Lord’s supper, which is an obligatory eating and drinking, 
in the First Epistle to the Corinthians (xi. 23-29). Hence 
the argument entirely breaks down in the first part of the 
sentence, and therefore equally fails in the second ; and it 
applies, indeed, still less in the latter part, because the apostle 
speaks here, not of the sabbath, but of a part or ordinance 
of the sabbath. It is manifest, therefore, that our author 
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lias misinterpreted the meaning of the apostle, and made 
him say that which he did not intend. It may be said that 
this does not prove the perpetuity of the sabbath. But it 
refutes the only argument that can be brought against its 
perpetuity ; and therefore the sabbath, as a primeval insti- 
tution of God, can stand alone. 

It cannot be s&id that the meat and drink in our text 
have no relation to the Lord’s supper. They have simply 
the relation of the old and the new. The old is done away ; 
the new is come in its place. In other respects, they both 
signify precisely the same thing, namely, the benefits of the 
great and only propitiation, all of which may be included 
in any of the phrases, “salvation,” “eternal life,” “glory, 
honor, and immortality,” or the “ inheritance incorruptible, 
undefiled, and that fadeth not away.” And so it is with the 
sabbath. There is here the old and the new, as we hope to 
show in the sequel. And there is precisely the same import 
and the same suitableness to the nature of man and the 
exigencies of the religious life. It is to be borne in mind, 
too, that the sabbath is not in itself a mere symbol of any- 
thing that has already come, that it was instituted in the 
era of primeval innocence, and that it was embodied in the 
ten commandments, which are binding in their present form 
as long as man is in tho body. 

III. The Christian Sabbath . 

14. The word of God is quick and powerful. The Psalmist 
says : “ Thy commandment is exceeding broad.” There is 
nothing so contrary to the reason of man, the usage of 
speech, or the style of scripture, as a bald and narrow 
literalism. Analogy and abstraction are familiar to the 
infant mind. They play a chief part in the birth and growth 
of language, and they have their noblest sphere in the con- 
secrated figures and lofty generalizations of scripture. Ex- 
amples of this fact are abundant and obvious. “ Life,” in 
scripture, is not only the natural life, which may be called 
the literal sense, but legal life, spiritual life, resurrection 
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life, eternal life. “ Death ” is used in an equal variety of 
meanings. “The word” is not merely the articulate sound, 
but the set of written characters, the sentence, the law, the 
gospel, the whole Bible, and even the second Person of the 
Godhead. Such being the expansive freedom with which 
words are applied in scripture, it is strange that the children 
of the book should have so often become the slaves of the 
letter and the abettors and enforcers of a rigid and unmeaning 
formality. Such were the Pharisees in their conception and 
practical observance of the sabbath. They objected to the 
plucking of a few ears of corn by the way for the appeasing 
of hunger as a breach of the sabbath rest. In answer to the 
outward and mechanical view which prompted their censure 
of his disciples, our Lord unfolds the true relation of the 
sabbath to man in the following remarkable statement: 
“ The sabbath was made for man, and not man for the sab- 
bath : therefore the Son of Man is Lord also of the sabbath.” 
He here enunciates a principle, and draws an inference 
from it. 

15. The principle is, that the sabbath was made for man, 
not man for the sabbath. The first thought that strikes us 
in this statement is the dignity of man. The sabbath was 
made for man. The sabbath was only a means ; man was 
the end. When we reflect that this was the day on which 
God rested from all his work which he had created and 
made, we understand that it had a right to everlasting re- 
membrance in the annals of time. When we remember 
that he blessed the seventh day, and hallowed it, we become 
aware of the importance and sacredness which he attached 
to the day. But all this serves only to enhance the dignity 
of man, for whom, we are informed, this hallowed day was 
made. This is, however, only a single instance of the dignity 
that belongs to man. The six day’s creation was merely 
a preparation for his entrance upon the sphere of being. 
The gleaming forth of light; the arrangement of the at- 
mosphere ; the emerging of the dry land and clothing of it 
.with a mantle of living green ; the periodic times and in- 
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fluences of the sun, moon, and stars ; the peopling of sea, 
air, and land with fish, fowl, and beast — all this was but 
the orderly fitting up and furnishing of earth for the habita- 
tion of man. But when we go back to his origin, we arrive 
at the true source of his dignity. “ And God said, Let us 

make man in our image, after our likeness So God 

created man in his own image ; in the image of God created 
he him.” Now, God is a Spirit; and hence man, who is 
created in his image, is a spirit, having the faculties of 
understanding, will, and power ; capable of penetrating into 
the nature and design of all things around him, of compre- 
hending his. own being and powers, and of apprehending 
and revering the eternal Author of his existence. When 
we contemplate, therefore, the grandeur and glory of man’s 
original nature, we do not wonder that the earth and all its 
inhabitants were formed to be the sphere of his dominion, 
and that the sabbath itself, the weekly commemoration of 
the six days’ creation, was also made for man. 

16. The next point that comes out in the consideration 
of this passage is the perpetuity of the sabbath. The sabbath 
was made for man by him who made man, and knew his 
inmost nature and real wants. While, therefore, man exists 
as he is, the sabbath must coexist with him. It was not an 
expedient, adopted for a particular phase of his being, or 
called into existence by a special emergency, or framed to 
be part of a peculiar economy designed for a chosen race. 
It was an institution made for man at the origin of his being, 
antecedent to the fall, the propagation of his race, the dis- 
persion of his posterity throughout the earth, and the forma- 
tion of the nations and polities of after times. Hence it is 
manifest that the sabbath is to last as long as man. He 
who made man knew his whole nature, the whole course of 
his development, the laws by which it was regulated, and 
the results to which it tended ; and he made the sabbath for 
man. Hence the sabbath is simply as perpetual as the race. 
Hence it finds its place in the ten commandments, which 
are a compend of the moral law adapted in its present form 
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to man so long as he is. in the flesh. And the nature of the 
sabbath we have found to be adapted, not to the physical 
wants of the inferior animals, but to the rational and re- 
ligious nature of man. As long, therefore, as man remains 
in the conditions of his earthly existence, so long, at least, 
must the sabbath continue to be a law of his life. Nothing 
could more plainly demonstrate the perpetuity of the sabbath. 

And we are not to overlook the negative statement, “ And 
not man for the sabbath.” If this had been the case, the 
sabbath might have been a rigid, unbending rule, to which 
the free-agency of rational man should have been forcibly or 
mechanically conformed. This would have been a pre- 
posterous arrangement, utterly opposed to reason and pro- 
priety, subjecting the moral to the physical, and ushering in 
that bondage of the will to the outward form in which the 
Pharisees were held captive, and leaving no scope for the 
free play of the moral and susceptible nature of man in the 
works of necessity and mercy. Such an order of things 
could not come from the fountain of reason and freedom. 
This negative form of the relation of man to the sabbath is 
added for the sake of contrast, clearness, and emphasis. 

17. The inference which the Lord draws from the prin- 
ciple is this : “ Therefore the Son of Man is Lord also of 
the sabbath.” If the sabbath is made for man, then is he to 
some extent lord also over the sabbath. As the dominion 
over the fish of the sea, the fowl of the air, and the beast 
of the land has been committed to him, so also has the due 
control of the sabbath been assigned to him as the possessor 
of reason. But, as he cannot change the nature of the in- 
ferior animals, so neither can he alter the principle of the 
sabbath. He is not at liberty to neglect or profane the day 
of rest by any worldly employment or recreation. But, as 
the sabbath was made for his good, he is free to do a work 
of necessity or mercy on this day of rest. The moral law of 
mercy, in case of necessity, prevails, for the occasion, over 
the positive law of restraint from all the business of this life. 

But it is to be observed that it is not “ therefore man,” 
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but “ therefore the Son of Man, is Lord also of the sabbath.” 
The Son of Man has a twofold authority over the sabbath. 
As man he has the discretionary power, already noticed, of 
performing a deed of mercy or necessity on this day. But 
the Son of Man is here a phrase of peculiar meaning. It is 
employed by our Lord, conscious of being the Son of God, 
to intimate that he has now been born of a woman, and 
become the Son of Man, for the purpose of recovering the 
rights that man had lost through the fall, by fulfilling all 
righteousness, and submitting to the penalty of death. The 
Son of Man was therefore an emphatic and highly significant 
phrase by which the Son of God was designated when he 
became manifest in the flesh. In this higher character he 
was therefore Lord of the sabbath in a higher sense. It was 
therefore competent for him not only to allow works of 
necessity and mercy, as a legitimate deviation from the 
strict letter of the sabbatic rule, but to make such alteration 
regarding the day as the altered state of the human race 
might require. There was no fundamental change in the 
nature of man calling for any modification in the law of the 
day. But an event of transcendent importance was to occur 
on the seventh day, that would render it unsuitable to be 
any more the sabbath of rest ; and events of corresponding 
magnitude were to take place on the first day of the week, 
marking it out as the most suitable day for the sabbath of 
all subsequent time. It is undeniable that the Son of God, 
whom he hath appointed heir of all things, by whom also he 
made the ages, and none but he, has authority to make this 
change of the day. 

18. Having laid down these fundamental principles, let 
us review the history of the first day of the week, as recorded 
in scripture. The first of all first days of the week was the 
first of the six days of creation. On this day “ God said, 
Let there be light, and there was light. And God saw the 
light that it was good ; and God divided the light from the 
darkness. And God called the light day, and the darkness 
he called night. And the evening and the morning were 
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the first day.” This day, then, is illustrious as the first day 
on which light shone on the world of man. To a spectator 
who had never witnessed such a sight before, the process 
must have been inexpressibly grand. In the stately march 
of twenty-four hours, the midnight darkness, with slow, 
imperceptible steps, gave way to the dawning light, as it 
increased more and more to the perfect day ; which, after 
waxing in brightness till the noon, again gradually waned 
until the evening, when the twilight with the same lingering 
pace retreated before the returning darkness. From that 
day to this the same sublime panorama has been passing 
before our eyes. But the unceasing reiteration prevents it 
from exciting any feeling of astonishment in our minds. 

It will be remembered that Jesus said : “ I am the light 
of the world ; he that followeth me shall not walk in darkness, 
but shall have the light of life ” (John viii. 12). He is also 
called the Sun of Righteousness, that ariseth with healing in 
his wings. And the church is summoned to be the light of 
the world in the significant words : “ Arise, shine ; for thy 
light is come, and the glory of the Lord is risen upon thee.” 
Christ is the light of truth and life — the moral and quickening 
light, of which the physical light, called into manifestation 
on the first day, is the most appropriate emblem. 

19. The next first day of the week we have to notice is 
that mentioned in Lev. xxiii. 11. The children of Israel 
were directed to bring a sheaf of the first fruits of the harvest 
unto the priest. Of this it is written : “ And he shall wave 
the sheaf before the Lord to be accepted for you : on the 
morrow after the sabbath the priest shall wave it.” The 
sabbath here mentioned is the sabbath in the feast of un- 
leavened bread, which lasted seven days, and therefore must 
have included a sabbath. Now, the morrow after the sab- 
bath is the first day of the week ; and, accordingly, on this 
day the wave-slieaf of barley was offered and accepted for the 
people. 

The sheaf of barley is the symbol of life. It implies, 
therefore, righteousness, the ground of acceptance, and 
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therefore of the right and the enjoyment of life. Under the 
influence of sun and shower, the seed cast into the ground 
strikes root, and puts forth the stalk, the ear, and the full 
corn in the ear. This is a lively emblem of a higher life. 
Now, John says of the Word : “ In him was life, and the life 
was the light of men.” This connects the first day with 
that of Gen. i. 3. The Lord himself says : “ I am the way 
and the truth and the life.” The wave-slieaf is therefore 
an emblem of Christ, the righteousness and the life, as well 
as the light, of men. 

20. The next first day of the week is the day which is 
called the feast of weeks, which is instituted in the following 
terms : “ And ye shall count unto you from the morrow 
after the sabbath, from the day that ye brought the sheaf of 
the wave-offering, seven sabbaths shall be complete ; even 
unto the morrow after the seventh sabbath shall ye number 
fifty days ; and ye shall offer a new meat-offering unto the 
Lord. Ye shall bring out of your habitations two wave- 
loaves of two tenth deals ; they shall be of fine flour ; they 
shall be baken with leaven ; they are the first fruits unto 
the Lord.” These wave-loaves are of wheaten flour. They 
are presented at the end of the grain harvest. The offering 
is no longer the raw material, but the manufactured product, 
baken and ready for the table. The one sheaf is now 
replaced also by the two loaves, indicating a double measure 
of the same blessing in its full perfection. For the feast of 
weeks is the consummation of that of unleavened bread, and 
the two loaves are evidently of like significance with the 
one sheaf, though in a more advanced stage. These two 
loaves are presented on the morrow after the seventh sab- 
bath, and therefore on the first day of the week. 

Here, again, we have a very striking emblem of life, or 
that which sustains life. Now, Jesus says expressly of 
himself : U I am the bread of life,” “ the living,” life-giving 
bread. The two loaves are not unsuitable to denote the 
twofold life which he bestows — the life of the soul and the 
life of the body. He raises from bodily death all those 
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whom lie has raised from spiritual death. “ I am the resur- 
rection and the life.” 

21. Passing from the Old to the New Testament, we meet 
with still more remarkable events distinguishing the first 
day of the week. Let us first call to mind the unparalleled 
- event of that which was properly the last seventh-day sab- 
bath. Our Lord, we are aware from history, was crucified 
on the sixth day of the week, which was on this year the 
first day of unleavened bread. It was, therefore, a day of 
partial, not of total, rest, in which no servile work was to 
be done, though the ordinary routine of business was not 
suspended. As the following day was the sabbath, and that 
a high day, because it was in the week of unleavened bread, 
the body of Jesus was taken down from the cross on the 
sixth day, wrapped in the linen clothes which Joseph of 
Arimathea had purchased, and hastily laid in his new tomb 
before sunset, that the sabbath might not be needlessly 
broken. And so, during all Jhat live-long Jewish sabbath- 
day the Lord of life lay under the power of death. That 
was the only full day during which his body was imprisoned 
in the tomb. 

It is manifest that this day was no longer fitted to be the 
day of rest, of peace, of joy, of blessed memory, or of liberty. 
The Lord of life and glory now lay shrouded in the death 
and dishonor of the grave. This day is henceforth only a 
day of unrest, of darkness, of mourning, of terror, and of 
constraint. And it is to be observed that the event that lias 
now taken place is at least co-ordinate in importance with 
that which occurred on the first seventh day. Then God 
rested from the work of the six days’ creation, of which the 
crowning achievement was the creation of man. Now, the 
Son of God, by whom all things were created, that are in 
heaven and that are in earth, visible and invisible, whether 
they be thrones or dominions or principalities or powers, has 
fallen under the power of death, as a propitiation for the 
sins of the whole world of fallen man. Beyond all question, 
the latter is as great, if not a greater, event than the former. 
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Whatever the former did to glorify the day, the latter has 
done to cover it with dishonor. This is obviously a sufficient 
reason for the change of the day of rest. And, in point of 
fact, the seventh-day sabbath was now abrogated. 

22. We come now to the morrow after the sabbath, the 
first day of the week. Early in the morning the women, 
who had been the constant attendants of Jesus, were at the 
sepulchre to perform the last rites of friendship to the de- 
ceased, which had been deferred on account of the sabbath. 
“ And, behold, there was a great earthquake ; for the angel 
of the Lord descended from heaven, and came and rolled 
back the stone from the door, and sat upon it. His counte- 
nance was like lightning, and his raiment white as snow ; 
and for fear of him the keepers did shake, and became as 
dead men. And the angel answered and said unto the 
women, Fear ye not; for I know that ye seek Jesus, who 
was crucified. He is not here ; for he is risen.” Mary 
Magdalene, after bearing the first message which brought 
Peter and John to the sepulchre, returned and lingered, 
weeping, and at length looked into the tomb and found it 
empty. On turning back disconsolate, she “saw Jesus 
standing, and knew not that it was Jesus. He said unto 
her, Woman, why weepest thou? Whom seekest thou? 
She, supposing him to be the gardener, saith unto him, Sir, 
if thou have borne him hence, tell me where thou hast laid 
him, and I will take him away. Jesus saith unto her, 
Mary,” in his wonted tone, and she recognized the Lord. 
“ Jesus saith unto her, Touch me not; for I am not yet 
ascended to my Father; but go to my brethren, and say 
unto them, I ascend unto my Father and your Father, and 
to my God and your God.” He now made his immediate 
appearance before his Father, and was “ accepted ” for his 
people. 

Here we are to bear in mind that this was the morrow 
after the sabbath in the passover week (Lev. xxiii. 11), on 
which the wave-sheaf was presented to the Lord. The wave- 
sheaf was the token of life. Now, on this same day, Jesus, 
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the beloved Son of God, has risen from the grave of death 
to the resurrection of life, and presented himself to the Lord, 
by whom he has been accepted for his people. We ask, 
What is the import of this great act ? Here is the Father 
accepting, and the Son accepted, for the chosen people. Is 
not this event commensurate in magnitude with the resting 
of God after the work of creation ? Is not the redemption 
of man parallel in grandeur with the creation of man ? Is 
not the glory of grace “ the glory that excelleth ” all the 
glory of power, wisdom, and goodness ? Is not the day of 
the resurrection of the second Adam greater than the day 
of the creation of the first? Is not this day worthy to be 
the new sabbath of rest, when the seventh day has become 
a day of gloom ? 

23. Another first day of the week now comes before us, 
of equal significance with the day of resurrection. This is 
the day of pentecost. We have already seen that the feast 
of weeks was on the morrow after the seventh sabbath from 
the sabbath in the passover week ; and, as the seven weeks 
amount to forty-nine days, this morrow is the fiftieth day, 
that is, the pentecost. Hence the pentecost was always on 
the first day of the week. On this day the apostles were 
all with one accord in one place. And suddenly there came 
a sound from heaven, as of a rushing, mighty wind, and it 
filled all the house where they were sitting. And there 
appeared unto them cloven tongues, like as of fire, and it 
sat upon each of them ; and they were all filled with the 
Holy Ghost, and began to speak with other tongues, as the 
Spirit gave them utterance.” Before this the disciples 
were weak, ignorant, unlearned, wavering, and contentious. 
Peter denied the Lord thrice, and when their Master was 
seized as a criminal, they all forsook him and fied. But 
now they are brave, enlightened, mighty in the scriptures, 
resolute, preachers of the word, speaking in the tongues of 
all who heard them the wonderful works of God ; and Peter 
— the hasty, rash, impetuous, inconstant Peter — preaches 
the first sermon, on which three thousand believed and were 
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baptized, and u continued steadfastly in the apostles’ doc- 
trine and fellowship, and in breaking of bread, and in 
prayers.” 

Now, let ns mark what this means. Jesus, having shown 
himself alive after his passion by many infallible proofs, 
being seen of the apostles forty days, and speaking of the 
things pertaining to the kingdom of God, while they beheld, 
was taken up, and a cloud received him out of their sight. 

He had said : “ The Comforter will come unto you And 

when he is come he will convince the world, Of 

righteousness, because I go to my Father, and ye see me no 
more.” He is now gone to his Father, and they see him 
no more, which is a proof that he had finished his work ; 
since, otherwise, he would have been sent back to finish it, 
and they would have seen him once more. He now fur- 
nishes a still more striking proof that he has been accepted 
and endowed with all power in heaven and in earth. For, 
according to his promise, he sends the Comforter from 
heaven on the day of pentecost to give life and power to the 
assembled apostles for the evangelization of the world. 

This was the day on which the two wave-loaves were pre- 
sented to the Lord. And* after he had completed the 
demonstration of his resurrection, and conveyed his last 
instructions to his apostles, Jesus ascended finally into 
heaven. And now, after the short interval of a week, the 
great High-Priest, being also the Lamb of God and the bread 
of life, by his all-prevalent intercession has obtained and 
sent down the Holy Spirit to be the Quickener and Com- 
forter of the apostles and of the church of the latter ages. 
He is thus the holder and dispenser of a twofold life. He 
now adds the life of regeneration to the life of redemption. 
And hence he is fitly represented by the two loaves of wheaten 
flour, denoting the completeness of that life of salvation 
which is contained in him. By the preaching of the inspired 
apostle the Holy Ghost begets faith in Jesus Christ and 
repentance toward God, the two fruits of the new birth, in 
thousands of anxious souls. Being united by faith in the 
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risen Saviour, they are justified and adopted in him, and so 
made partakers at the same time of the inward principle 
and the outward right of eternal life. 

The regenerating work of the Holy Ghost, in baptizing 
the apostles with fire, and adding daily to the church such 
as should be saved, is a manifestation of divine power equal 
in importance with the propitiation for sin effected by the 
death and resurrection of Christ And thus the first day of 
tho week was signalized by the resurrection of the Son of 
God and by the descent of the Holy Ghost. The atonement 
and the new birth are two of the three essential parts of 
salvation, due to the second and third Persons of the God- 
head. Hence the first day of the week is eminently and 
exclusively fitted to be the new sabbath of rest. 

24. Let us now turn our attention to the practice of the 
apostles regarding the first day of the week. The ten met 
together on the evening of the first day, when Jesus, having 
that morning risen from the dead, stood in tho midst of 
them, and said : “ Peace be unto you.” Again, after eight 
days, that is, on the next first day of the week, they were 
again assembled, and Thomas with them ; and Jesus stood 
in the midst of them, as before, and said : “ Peace be unto 
you. Then saith he to Thomas, Reach hither thy finger, 
and behold my hands; and reach hither thy hand, and 
thrust it into my side ; and be not faithless, but believing. 
And Thomas answered and said unto him, My Lord and my 
God.” It is not improbable, from the expressions, “ Being 
assembled together,” and “ When they were come together,” 
that the day of the ascension was the first day of the week, 
especially as in this case there would be precisely forty days 
between the resurrection and the ascension (Acts i. 2, 3, 6). 
If so, there would be a curious significance in the verse: 
“Then returned they unto Jerusalem from the mount called 
Olivet, which is from Jerusalem a sabbath-day’s journey.” 
But we do not press this. On the day of pentecost, however, 
which was the first day of the week, they were all, again, 
with one accord in one place. And on this occasion the 
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Holy Spirit descended upon them. Here two things are to 
be noted : First, that the apostles were wont to meet on this 
day, and nest, that on two of these occasions Jesus appeared 
to them, and on the third the Holy Ghost descended on them 
By both of these events their meeting on that day was sanc- 
tioned and approved. 

Advancing, in the Acts of the Apostles, we meet with the 
following passage: “And we sailed away from Philippi, after 
the days of unleavened bread, and came unto them to Troas 
in five days ; where we abode seven days. And upon the 
first day of the week, when the disciples came together to 
break bread, Paul preached unto them, ready to depart on 
the morrow ” (Acts xx. 6,7). Now, this is the same Paul 
who is supposed to have announced the absolute cessation 
of a sabbath of rest. We find him here abiding in one place 
seven days, which is evidently a week, or interval between 
one holy convocation and another. And on the first day of 
the week the disciples come together to break bread, and 
Paul preaches unto them. We have thus on record four 
clear instances of the custom of assembling for worship on 
the first day of the week. 

Moreover, the custom of assembling for worship is noticed 
again and again in the writings of this self-same Paul. In 
1 Cor. xi. he praises the brethren, because they keep the 
ordinances (vs. 2) as he delivered them to them ; and he 
goes on to speak of the proprieties of public worship, and 
incidentally of praying, prophesying, and singing, and re- 
peatedly of their regularly coming together for these exer- 
cises into one place (1 Cor. v. 4 ; xi. 17, 18, 20, 33, 34 ; 
xiv. 23, 26 ; Heb. x. 25). Now, it is impossible to come 
together statedly, unless there be a set time, as well as place, 
of assembly. Here, then, we have a day of holy convocation 
in all the dwellings of the people, on which they engaged in 
prayer, praise, reading, and expounding the scriptures. In 
the same Epistle to the Corinthians he expressly mentions 
the day of meeting : “ Upon the first day of the week let 
every one of you lay by him in store as God hath prospered 
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him, that there be no gatherings when I come ” (1 Cor. xvi. 
2). It might not bo called the sabbath, because, in common 
parlance, the seventh day was still called by that name. 
But it became, to all intents and purposes, the sabbath of 
the New Testament church. 

There is one other noteworthy passage in the Book of 
Revelation : “ I was in the Spirit on the Lord’s day ” (Rev. 
i. 10). We observe, 1. On this day John was in the Spirit. 
This recalls to us the day of pentecost, that great feast of 
weeks on which the Holy Ghost fell on the assembled 
apostles. 2. Next, on this day the Lord appeared to John 
in his glory and power — an incident reminding us of the 
first day on which he rose from the dead, and appeared to 
Mary Magdalene, to the other women, to the two disciples 
on the way to Emmaus, to Cephas, and to the ten assembled 
together in the evening. 3. On this day the Lord commu- 
nicated to John some part, if not the whole, of the revelation 
which God had given to him for the church. 4. This day 
is now distinguished by the special name of the Lord’6 day. 
We have in scripture two things called the Lord’s, namely, 
the Lord’s supper and the Lord’s day. The former is so 
called because it was instituted by the Lord to commemorate 
his death. And when we find the apostle John in the Spirit 
on this solemn occasion speaking of the Lord’s day, we 
cannot but conclude that it has been appointed, as it has 
been repeatedly sanctioned, by the Lord himself, to com- 
memorate his resurrection, and become the sabbath of rest, 
instead of the seventh day, which, after he had lain all that 
day in the tomb, was unfitted to be the day of rest, of glad- 
ness, or of worship. 5. We are thus brought back to the 
text now before us, in which it is concluded : “ Therefore 
the Son of Man is Lord also of the sabbath.” He has now 
exercised his lordship over it by transferring it to the first 
day of the week — the day of light, of the wave-sheaf, of the 
two wave-loaves, of the resurrection of the Son of Man, and 
of the descent of the Holy Ghost. It reminds us, also, of 
the last clause in the fundamental definition of the sabbath : 
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“ It is the sabbath of the Lord in all your dwellings.” This 
has been the sabbath of rest, the holy convocation, the sab- 
bath of the Lord, in all the dwellings of Christendom. 

The experience of the past has proved to all thoughtful 
men that the sabbath was made for man, and therefore per- 
petual in its obligation. It is an unspeakable boon to the 
sons of toil or care. It is the touchstone of a nation’s piety. 
And the spirituality, intelligence, and efficiency of a church 
rise in proportion to the degree in which it remembers the 
sabbath-day to keep it holy. Like the fifth commandment, 
it has its promise. “ If thou turn away thy foot from the 
sabbath, from doing thy pleasure on my holy day, and call 
the sabbath a delight, the holy of the Lord honorable ; and 
shalt honor it, not doing thine own ways, nor finding thine 
own pleasure, nor speaking thine own words, then shalt 
thou delight thyself in the Lord ; and I will cause thee to 
ride upon the high places of the earth, and feed thee with 
the heritage of Jacob thy father ; for the mouth of the Lord 
hath spoken it.” 

Vol. XXIX. No. 113. 15 
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ARTICLE V. 

THE ORGANIC AND VISIBLE MANIFESTATION OF CHRIST’S 
KINGDOM, AND THE HUMAN AGENCY IN ITS ADVANCE- 
MENT. 


BT SAMUEL HARRIS, DWIGHT PROFESSOR OF THBOLOGT IN THE THEOLOGI- 
CAL DEPARTMENT OF TALE COLLEGE. 

PART I. — THE CHURCH THE ORGANIC OUTGROWTH OF THE LIFE-GIVING 

AND REDEEMING GRACE OF CHRIST PENETRATING HUMAN HISTORY 

IN THE HOLY 8PIRIT. . 

John in his first epistle, presents, Christ’s life as penetrat- 
ing humanity and manifesting itself therein by a growth 
vitalized by that life and having its character ; as the vital 
force of a seed penetrates inorganic nature and creates a 
growth “ after its kind.” The eternal life which was with 
the Father is in his Son ; by him, the Word of Life, it is 
manifested to men. He that hath the Son hath the life, 
and participating in his life, is like him. The life penetrat- 
ing human history, creates a growth after its kind. That 
life in God is light, and as it unfolds in man it is light, and 
in it is no darkness at all ; in God it is love, and unfolding in 
humanity it is love, excluding all selfishness and hate ; in 
God it is absolute purity, and among men whosoever hath 
this hope in him purifieth himself even as he is pure, this 
life entering the human heart effects a new birth ; and 
“ whosoever is bom of God doth not commit sin, for his seed 
remaineth in him, and he cannot sin because he is born of 
God.” The “ fellowship ” on which the apostle insists is 
more than communion in meditation and worship ; it is par- 
ticipation in the life that was in Christ, as a plant participates 
in the life of the seed. The apostle proceeds to teach that it 
is by the Holy Spirit that Christ abides in us. The criterion 
by which we discern the Spirit of God is that he is the Spirit 
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of Christ, confesses him as the life of the world, and creates 
an outgrowth of the life that is in him. 

Since the life that was in Christ is thus penetrating an,d 
vitalizing humanity, it must manifest itself in effects which 
can be historically traced. In some form the kingdom of 
heaven must reveal itself in human history rising from the 
ruins of humanity and shaping itself in its divine beauty. 
Somewhere must appear the living tree into which the mus- 
tard-seed is growing. Goethe calls nature the living gar- 
ment which is always weaving for Deity in the whizzing loom 
of time, and by which we see him. So the kingdom of heaven, 
forming itself in human history, is the garment which God 
is weaving by which we see him as the Redeemer and the 
life of men. 

The more spiritual and profound historians of the church 
recognize it as the manifestation of this divine life flowing 
into human history. But this is true of the organized church 
only with important qualifications. The life must manifest 
itself in an organization ; but the organization is neither the 
only nor the complete exponent of the life. The kingdom 
of heaven is organizing rather than organized. It creates 
for itself an organization, yet the kingdom of heaven is not 
the organization, but rather the life which produces it. The 
life which creates the organization, penetrates and purifies 
also the family and the state, renovates individuals, and 
blooms and fructifies in Christian civilizations; and these 
also are its historical manifestations. Always the kingdom 
of heaven is within you. In the variously organized churches 
of history, without doubt, the life has been revealed and or- 
ganized. But no one has been the only and complete out- 
growth and manifestation of the life. The kingdom of Christ 
is neither identical nor co-extensive with them. 

These qualifications must be kept in mind as we proceed 
to consider the church as the organic outgrowth in human 
history of the life that is in Christ. 

There are two maxims which express what is essential in 
the two conflicting theories of the church. The first is : 
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“ Where the Spirit of God is, there is the church.” The 
second is : “ Where the church is, there is the Spirit of God.” 
All organizations of the church fall into two classes, accord- 
ing as they express the one or the other of these principles. 

According to the first of these principles, the Spirit of God 
is always originating and sustaining the new spiritual life, 
and the church is the constant and spontaneous development 
of this spiritual life into outward organization. The Spirit 
and life are primary and originant ; the organization secon- 
dary and dependent. The church is not perpetuated by the 
cohesiveuess of the organization, but by the indwelling 
Spirit. If Christianity is introduced into a heathen country, 
those whom the Spirit renews become a church through 
their fellowship one with another in that new life. If in any 
country the church becomes corrupt, any whom God’s 
Spirit renews, withdraw from the corrupt organization and 
originate the visible church anew. The organization, for- 
saken by the Spirit, is no longer a church, but a carcass 
needing to be buried. The organization developed from the 
pre-existing life and perpetuated by the vitalizing and ever- 
present Spirit is subordinate to the life, and exists to pro- 
mote the edification of its members and to facilitate the 
performance of their Christian work. 

According to the second principle, the church came forth 
as an organization from Christ’s hand to stand unchanged to 
the end of time. The organization is the vehicle through 
which God’s grace and Spirit are conveyed to men. The 
organization is primary and originant, the Spirit and life 
secondary and dependent. The organization perpetuates 
itself by its own strength and cohesiveness. If Christianity 
is introduced to a heathen land, the church must be im- 
ported. If the church becomes corrupt, true believers may 
try to reform it ; but to withdraw from it is schism. The 
life is subordinate to the organization. The church stands 
between the individual and Christ, to convey God’s grace to 
him by its action in his behalf. And the church, speaking 
officially, is infallible, and its dicta binding, as the voice of 
God, on every individual’s conscience. 
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The first of these conceptions of the church is from Christ. 
The second is historically from heathenism. The Christian 
church, first constituted as Christ willed, gradually took up 
into itself the principle of Roman imperialism and was cor- 
rupted into a hierarchy. Romanism is the logical result. 
Protestantism acknowledges the first principle. Yet Congre- 
gationalism is the only polity which carries out the principle, 
“ Where the Spirit of God is there is the church,” to its 
legitimate results. 

In the light of this maxim, consider, next, in some details, 
what is the true idea of the church as the outgrowth in hu- 
man history of the life which was in Christ and is manifested 
among men. 

I. The Spirit acts primarily on Individuals, and the Life 
manifests itself primarily in them. 

The divine action in redemption is directed primarily upon 
individuals, and not upon organizations and institutions. It 
is not a diffused daylight, an all-pervading electricity, acting 
equally and indefinitely on society as such, through institu- 
tions, public sentiment, and the spirit of the age, and lifting 
society in mass to a higher level. Its aim is not primarily 
the promotion of general culture, and refinement, and the 
advancement of civilization. It is the direct action of God 
on individuals to bring them into reconciliation with him- 
self. Redemption aims to save souls. It is becoming fash- 
ionable in some circles to ridicule this phrase. A writer in 
a leading Review has even said that the idea of missions “ to 
save souls ” is becoming obsolete. The phrase, like any 
other, may degenerate into cant. But rightly understood it 
is the doctrine of Christianity, that redeeming grace is acting 
in human history to save souls. Christ came “ to save the 
lost.” The “ faithful saying and worthy of all acceptation ” 
is, that Christ came “ to save sinners.” They who are offen- 
ded at this are offended at Christianity itself. 

This individualism attaches to the redemptive agency in 
all its forms. Christ tasted death for every man — the sin- 
12 
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gular number, the distributive pronoun. The attraction of 
the cross fastens immediately on every soul, as the attraction 
of the sun fastens with undivided power on every planet. 
Every one is invited to equal intimacy with God, each in the 
secrecy of his own closet. Every Christian, born of the 
Spirit, .is the child of God and not removed by any interven- 
ing agency to a remoter relationship. Justification by faith 
gives to every sinner free access to God without priestly 
mediation. 

Accordingly the Spirit is represented in the Bible as dwel- 
ling in the individual, not in the church. The temple of 
God, which Paul admonishes the Corinthians not to defile, 
is not the organic church, but the body of the individual. 

Thus Christianity is characterized by intense individualism. 
This has originated the individualism which characterizes 
modern political institutions. But all experience confirms, 
what reason teaches, that political welfare is not attainable 
by that one-sided individualism which prompts every one to 
regard only his own liberty and rights. This is an individu- 
alism which is identical with selfishness. It must be supple- 
mented by a regard to society. And it is remarkable that, 
while Christianity teaches an intense individualism, it insists 
on individual responsibility, duty, and love, rather than in- 
dividual liberty and rights. Thus, while vitalizing the grand 
movement of society against oppression and slavery, and 
in favor of equal rights, it supplies the needed check to sel- 
fishness and the needed impetus to live for others and to 
guard and promote the interests of society. 

II. A Church is an Organized Association of Persons Re- 
newed by the Holy Spirit 

This follows directly from the principle, “ Where the 
Spirit is, there is the church.” When Christ’s sheep hear 
his voice and follow him, they are thereby separated from 
others and united to Christ ; and in their union with Christ 
and following of him, united also to each other. Thus the 
church comes into being. It is an association of persons 
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effectually called to Christ by his voice speaking through the 
Holy Spirit. They are united not by force or external au- 
thority, nor by the tie of birth ; but by their own free act 
and covenant in the fellowship of their common faith in 
Christ, and the common character, ideas, and aims of their 
new spiritual life. Yet the church is not merely a voluntary 
association, dependent for its existence on the will of man. 
It is of divine origin, because it is the spontaneous outgrowth 
of the “ life ” that is in Christ, penetrating human history 
through the Holy Spirit; it exists by divine authority, be- 
cause it has the reason of its existence in God’s redeeming 
energy working always among men ; it is lifted above the 
creations of human will, and is perpetuated and imperisha- 
ble in the indwelling of the Holy Spirit and his continued 
life-giving and renovating agency in the world. 

The church, as an organization thus constituted, neces- 
sarily made its appearance so soon as Christianity began to 
prevail. Arid the principles thus organized in the churches 
necessarily tended to pass over into the constitution of the 
state. 

Allusion has been already made to the intense individualism 
of Christianity. This is embodied in the church. The indi- 
vidual is the unit of the organization. This was contrary to 
the conception of society universally prevalent when the 
first Christian churches were established. The heathen 
conception of society emphasizes the race, rather than the 
individual. It begins with the race, and proceeds down- 
wards to the individual; it begins with institutions, and 
proceeds downwards to the men who live under and for 
them. In heathen society the individual is lost in the mass ; 
the individuals exist as the planets did when dissolved and 
lost in the nebulous matter diffused through space ; not, as 
now, in the solar system, moving in their individuality har- 
moniously under law. It was an epoch when, in society 
thus constituted, the apostolic, church appeared, an insti- 
tution embodying the Christian idea of the worth and rights 
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of man — an association of individuals of every caste, rank, 
and race, “ born, not of blood, nor of the will of the flesh, 
nor of the will of man, but of God.” In the church the 
king and his subject, the master and his slave, the nobleman 
and the peasant, stand on a level, having equal rights in its 
privileges, equal vote in the management of its affairs, and 
equal eligibility to its offices. Such an institution could not 
flourish, retaining its purity, in such a state of society, 
without coming into conflict with it, diffusing new ideas, 
and gradually infusing its own principles into the consti- 
tution of the state and the usages of society. 

Such has been the historical fact. In the very beginning 
of the propagation of Christianity we find Peter and John 
arraigned before the Sanhedrim declaring the rights of 
conscience, and announcing the principle which has ever 
since underlain the martyrdoms and conflicts for liberty of 
conscience and the rights of man against oppression. Even 
amid Roman imperialism, the churches retained their primi- 
tive constitution for a time. After being corrupted and 
consolidated by taking into itself the imperial idea, the 
church long retained features of its original constitution in 
the election of bishops, in holding its offices open to men of 
every degree, in its steady and successful opposition to 
slavery, in affording through all the reign of violence an 
asylum for the oppressed, in its action through the Middle 
Ages in the interest of human rights against the tyranny 
of the secular rulers, and in its attitude as an adjudicator 
of wrongs by an appeal to justice and law in antagonism to 
the brute force and bloody lawlessness of the feudal barons. 
People willingly appealed to tribunals that recognized law 
and the authority of God against lords who decided every- 
thing by the sword ; and in this way the growing hierarchy 
was encouraged in its usurpations of authority. Even in 
the theological writings of the Middle Ages are found distinct 
traces of the modern doctrine of the rights of the people 
against oppressive rulers .” 1 

1 “A man is bound to obey secular rulers only so far as justice requires. 
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After tlio Reformation, the same principle reasserted itself. 
The church was organized as an association of persons, and 
with the recognition of personal rights. The principle passed 
from the church into the state. Geneva became “ the seed- 
plot of liberty.” Subsequently the Puritan churches more 
completely transferred the principle of their own organization 
into the Puritan state. 

Thus the, principle of the organization of the church, as 
an association of persons united in the fellowship of a 
common life, common interests and ends, and a common 
law, went out into human thinking, and became a power in 
civilization, loosing the bond of race and force with which 
society had been bound by Satan, bowed down and nowise 
able to lift upi itself during all the centuries. The state is 
no longer a race united by common descent, and holding 
down subject races by force ; but it is a people, of whatever 
locality, united by common interests under law; and the 
jurisprudence of Christendom assumes that government, 
whatever its form, rests ultimately on the consent of the 
people. Even the doctrine of the “ social contract,” elabo- 
rated by the Jesuit Suarez, taught by Locke, Sidney, and 
Rousseau, and terribly declared in the first French Revo- 
lution, is a recognition and distorted expression of this truth. 

Perhaps it. may not be going too far to say that the con- 
stitution of the church as an association of regenerate 
persons has furnished an important principle of political 
and social progress. It is in antagonism to the heathen 
conception, which regards the man as subordinate to his 
institutions, and which looks primarily to a change of insti- 
tutions for the improvement of the man. The same is the 
error of modern “ socialism.” In opposition to this error, 
the church embodies the principle, which all experience veri- 

Therefore, if the rulers have not the right to rule, but are usurpers, or if rulers 
require what is unjust, their subjects are not bound to obey them, unless per- 
haps, in exceptional cases to avoid scandal or danger/* In confirmation he 
quotes Augustine (De Civitate Dei , Lib. iv. Cap. 4). “ Aside from justice, what 
are kingly governments but great robberies.” — Thomas Aquinas , Summa Theo- 
logian, Second Division of Port ii. Quest. 104, Art. 6. 
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fies, that the only real progress of society consists in the 
actual improvement of the individuals composing society. A 
strong and virtuous people insure a strong and just govern 
ment. 

The second maxim : “ Where the church is, there is the 
Spirit,” gives the contrary conclusions. The child is re- 
regenerated in baptism by the opus operatum of the church 
in its behalf. It is thus born into the church, and thence- 
forward governed by enforced authority. If afterwards the 
baptized person deviates from the faith, or disobeys the 
commands of the church, he is subject to inquisitorial tor- 
ments and death. Thus the old principle of despotism 
becomes the principle of the church itself ; and the power 
which was working to redeem the world becomes imprisoned 
in an iron arm that smites $nd kills. 

III. The Church as an Organization is Subordinate to the 
Life. 

1. The organization is the outgrowth of the life. 

Man, by virtue of his rationality, is an organizer. As 
God expresses his thoughts in worlds and systems, man 
expresses his thoughts in cities, states, institutions. It is 
man who forms his institutions, not the institutions which 
form the man. So Christian faith and love create Christian 
institutions. The new Christian life displaces the old, and 
creates all things new. The church, as an organization, is 
the outgrowth of the life. It may be said to be the organiza- 
tion of the life, as the mustard-plant is the organization of 
the life of the mustard-seed. 

2. The organization exists for the ends or purposes of 
the life. 

The conception is of spiritual persons united in fellowship 
by their oneness with Christ for the purpose of mutual edifi- 
cation and helpfulness in Christian life and work. This 
principle is determinant of the constitution of a church. It 
is incompatible with the conception of a church that it should 
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absorb the individual in the society, or by its organization 
come down on him to suppress or crush his personality. 
The conception of a church requires that its organization 
and its organic action emphasize and develop the individual 
personality. It exists for the very purpose of subserving 
the spiritual life, growth, and power of its members. It 
must not be, therefore, an organization so massive as to 
oppress the life, but so consonant with the life as to help it, 
as a trellis sustains and helps the vine. 

Accordingly the growth, power, and prosperity of a church ’ 
are proportional to the degree in which it calls out its indi- 
vidual members to spiritual life and activity. If it becomes 
only a receptacle, taking in and holding its members as 
dead things, it is thenceforth only a whited sepulchre, full 
of dead men’s bones. 

3. The church is not mediatorial. It does not stand 
between man and God, to bring the divine blessing from 
heaven by its sacraments and the opus operatum of its 
service. 

The subordination of the organization to the life neces- 
sarily involves the three characteristics just mentioned, and 
is a necessary inference from the principle: “Where the 
Spirit is, there is the church.” 

From the church this idea of the subordination of organ- 
ization to the life has penetrated human thought respecting 
political and social institutions. When Christ came, the 
iniquity of the world was full. As at that time religious 
faith was withered, and scepticism had attained its greatest 
power and widest dominion, so the principle of government 
by force had reached in the Roman empire its consumma- 
tion. The Western nations were ruled under military 
despotism by the will of one man, and held in his hand for 
his own personal use and enjoyment. The people, educated 
through many generations under the reign of force, had lost 
the capacity of refinement of feeling and the enjoyment of 
the gentle and kindly emotions, which were displaced by 
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ferocity and blood-thirstiness, so that even theatrical spec- 
tacles were insipid if not spectacles of blood. 

In the midst of this civilization the Christian church 
appears, like a dewdrop, distilling silent and unseen from 
the air. It makes no direct assault on existing institutions. 
Not claiming the sword, which rightfully belongs to the civil 
ruler, it can only stand in the presence of the great organiza- 
tions embodying the power of the strongest, and let its 
presence do its work, educating the world to understand 
that institutions are the outgrowth of human thought and 
life, and that they can never be right and salutary till they 
embody truth, justice, and love, and not selfishness grasping 
and ruling by force. It introduced Christian charity as a 
power in civilization. It taught men self-sacrifice in service. 
The Roman slavery passed away before it. At last the con- 
ception embodied in the Christian church when it first stood 
in the civilization of the Roman empire, like a dewdrop 
trembling on a leaf, has created a new conception of political 
and social institutions and a new civilization. Man is no 
longer regarded as existing for institutions forced upon him ; 
but institutions exist for man, and are the creation of his 
thought and life. In like manner, the church has educated 
man to the true method of securing the progress of man and 
the reorganization of society. It is not by immediately 
assailing institutions, as if a change of institutions would 
recreate the man ; but by new creating the man, that he may 
cast away institutions no longer fitting him, and create new. 

It has been the great mistake in the education of the race 
to believe that there is no safety for man except as by ex- 
ternal and superior power he is restrained and constrained, 
and institutions and rules are framed and put on him, into 
conformity with which his thought and life must grow. 
But the words of Milton are always true : 

“ Who overcomes 
By force, hath overcome but half his foe." 

There is no real progress, except as men accept truth on 
conviction, conform their lives to it in Christian love, and 
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freely embody their Christian thought and love in insti- 
tutions. This is the truth evermore embodied and expressed 
in the Christian church. Fearful forebodings agitate some 
minds, whether republican government will not prove a 
failure, and men are discussing what will be the political 
constitution of the future. But all experience is teaching 
and emphasizing the doctrine of Christianity, that the true 
order of human advancement is from the individual to the 
organic, and not the reverse ; and that the grand requisite 
is to educate the people in knowledge and true piety. An 
ignorant, selfish, irreligious people will fail under any gov- 
ernment. An intelligent and Christian people cannot miss 
a wise and beneficent government. 

All this is reversed by the other maxim : “ Where the 
church is, there is the Spirit.” It gives us the organization 
first, the life created by and flowing from it ; the organiza- 
tion externally and authoritatively established, and exter- 
nally and authoritatively imposed on men, cramping, con- 
fining, crushing them to its own rigid form ; the individual 
existing for the organization, and to be used for its purposes. 
It makes the church as an organization the mediator between 
God and man. The Spirit of God and his redeeming grace 
are communicated only through it. The sinner cannot come 
to God, nor God to the sinner, except through it. Thus the 
church takes up into itself the principles of heathen civilization, 
which exalts the organization above individuals, and loses 
them in the homogeneous pulp into which it grinds them. 
The church becomes a spiritual despotism, which suppresses 
the liberty wherewith Christ maketh free, dries up the springs 
of spiritual life, whence the freedom of man must flow, and 
perverts the authority of God and the sanctions of the world 
unseen to uphold oppression. 

It is a curious fact in the history of the hierarchy that the 
inextinguishable truths of Christianity find utterance in it, 
but in perverted and monstrous forms. For example, the 
hierarchical church denied the doctrine of the divine right 
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of kings and taught that civil rulers derive their right to 
rule not immediately from God, but mediately. But it did 
not teach that doctrine in its true and Christian form, that 
the civil ruler derives his power from God mediately 
through the people, for whose good they are God’s ministers ; 
but througli the church, which derives its authority imme- 
diately from God. For another example, the church insisted 
on its own independence of the civil ruler ; it denied that 
•the spiritual power is subject to the civil, or can rightfully 
be coerced by the sword; it taught the separation of the 
church from the state. The world owes the union of church 
and state, not to the papacy, but to Henry VIII. and the 
English Reformation. The pope, it is true, became a tem- 
poral sovereign. But the function of civil ruler was distinct 
from the function of the papal supremacy; and in theory 
his temporal sovereignty was always for the very purpose 
that the head of the church might be independent of all 
civil rulers, and the church be always separate from the 
state and independent of it. At the same time the church 
asserted its supremacy over the state, and compelled the use 
of the sword of the magistrate to suppress heresy ; it repudi- 
ated liberty of conscience, and subjected not the actions only, 
but the very thoughts of men to spiritual inquisition and 
despotism. For another example, the church taught that 
the subjects of a king who was a usurper, or of a legitimate 
monarch who issued unjust commands, were not bound to 
obey him ; but in such cases it alone, by its divine suprem- 
acy, could absolve the subjects from their allegiance. Again, 
the church opened an asylum for the oppressed, and took 
their part against the violence of the red-handed baron or 
king; but it subjected them to itself in a worse tyranny. 
Thus the imperishable principles of Christianity were asserted 
in the darkest ages, but in perverted and monstrous forms. 
The pure milk of the word was changed into the gall of 
bitterness. The church, the legitimate mother and nurse 
of human liberty, became the harlot-mother and nurse of 
monsters. This world-wide organization claimed to be the 
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mediator, not only between God and the individual sinner, 
but between God and society itself, determining all political 
and social action and organization. 

IY. The Unity of the Churches is the Unity or Fellowship 
of the Spirit. 

1. The church is local or congregational, not national or 
ecumenical. It is an association of Christians by their own 
covenant in fellowship in Christ for their mutual edification 
in the Christian life and co-operation in the Christian work. 
If the maxim with which I started and the principles already 
evolved from it are correct, every such association is a 
Christian church. Whatever larger associations, national or 
ecumenial, may be formed, they cannot take away the church- 
character of these local churches. 

2. A church has no authority to govern. Government 
implies authority to enact laws and to enforce obedience to 
them. In the proper sense of the word, there is no such 
thing as church-government. The authority of the church 
is exhausted in giving or withholding fellowship. A church 
must determine whether it will give fellowship to any person 
as a Christian or to any association as a church. 1 Beyond 
this it has no governmental power whatever, neither legisla- 
tive, judicial, nor executive. It cannot make laws nor en- 
force obedience. 

Accordingly our Saviour gives to the church the power of 
the keys, but withholds the power of the sword. But the 
power of the keys, the power of opening and shutting, is 
simply the power of giving or withholding fellowship. On 
the other hand, the New Testament explicitly gives to the 
state the power of the sword, but withholds from it the 

1 Some insist that the determination of fellowship mast be left to the con- 
science of the individual claiming it ; and that every person who claims to be a 
Christian and every association claiming to be a church, most be received to 
fellowship da such. But the teaching of the New Testament that the responsi- 
bility of determining who shall be received to fellowship is imposed on the 
church, is explicit. See Matt, xviii. 15-18 ; 1 Cor. v. 4-13 ; 2 Thess. iii. 6, 14, 
15 ; Tims iii. 10 ; Bom. xiv. 1-8 ; xv. 7. 
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power of the keys. The magistrate “ beareth not the sword 
in vain. ,, The civil government exists to maintain the 
peace and order of society, to protect the people in their 
rights, and to enforce justice by penalty. For these ends it 
is intrusted with the sword. But it is not intrusted with 
the keys. It has not authority to determine who are entitled 
to fellowship as Christians, or to enact any law which pre- 
supposes that the state has determined that question, or 
which in its execution necessitates an official discrimination 
between Christians and unbelievers. 

Here, through the Christian church, comes into human 
history a principle which has become a power in civilization : 
the separation of church and state. This principle was un- 
known in heathen civilization, in which was no religious 
organization analogous to the church, and the civil and re- 
ligious functions were not entirely separate. In its applica- 
tion it does not mean that in making, adjudicating, and exe- 
cuting laws, government is exempt from obeying the law of 
God. Government has no right to shut out the light of Chris- 
tianity, and to go back and take up heathen morality. It 
means that the sphere of government’s action is secular. 
Whatever the laws or institutions through which it accom- 
plishes its ends, it is absolutely precluded from deciding who 
are entitled to fellowship as Christians. 

On the other hand, the authority of the church is limited 
to the determination of fellowship, with no power to inflict 
any penalty on those from whom it withholds its fellowship. 
The purity of the church is perpetuated from generation to 
generation by the spiritual life and the indwelling Spirit. 
Spiritual things are spiritually discerned. Christ trusts to 
the spiritual mind always in his church to discern that which 
is spiritual, to unite by its own spiritual affinities with all 
which is spiritual, and to repel all that is “ earthly, sensual, 
devilish.” It is the only possible preservation of spiritual 
purity. The difference between the spiritual and its opposite 
can only be spiritually discerned. When the preservation of 
the purity of the church is intrusted to the sword suppressing 
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heresy, or to the weight of massive organization, or to ecu- 
menical councils and standards of faith by them authoritatively 
decreed, these coarse and hard agencies do not discriminate 
between spiritual truth and life and the opposite, but only 
between outward organizations. If the Spirit always sus- 
tains the spiritual life, and the church is the outgrowth of 
the life, the spiritual church may be trusted in every genera- 
tion to discern for itself that which is spiritual. It is because 
the church is spiritual that it is intrusted with the keys, and 
authorized to open and shut. Christ alone openeth and no 
man shutteth, and shutteth and no man openeth. The act 
of the church in opening and shutting is Christ’s act, only 
as Christ is in the church quickening its spiritual discern- 
ment The power of the keys is not given to the church of 
a particular generation, but to the church in all generations. 
We must confide in God’s indwelling Spirit, and not imagine 
that we must see to everything, and bind everything fast for 
all coming time. The church of a former age had not power 
to settle all questions of fellowship so as to deprive the 
church of to-day of the power of the keys. The Comforter, 
“ even the Spirit of Truth,” is to “ abide with you forever.” 

Because the unity of the church is the unity of the Spirit, 
and the authority of the church is limited to determining 
fellowship, the action expended in sustaining the organization 
and its machinery is reduced to a minimum, and the com- 
bined energies of the church have free course in beneficent 
service. 

3. The national or ecumenical unity of the churches is 
the unity of the Spirit. It has been already said that Chris- 
tians are spontaneously drawn into fellowship. It is also 
true that Christ requires them to be in fellowship. This 
fellowship is to extend through the world, that all Christian 
churches may work together in saving the world from sin. 
But this ecumenical union cannot be by an ecumenical 
organization, but only by fellowship in the Spirit. Any 
union by an ecumenical organization is incompatible with 
the fundamental principle of church organization. The 
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Romish church is constituted as an ecumenical organization. 
Its entire history has demonstrated that the differences 
among men are so great that an organization ’ can never 
become ecumenical. It has also demonstrated that such 
an organization, so far as it does extend, is necessarily a 
hierarchy. The same conclusions are necessary, from the 
nature of the case. 

4. The method by which the fellowship of the churches 
shall be determined is not definitely and authoritatively 
prescribed in the New Testament. 

The primitive churches 6eem to have determined their 
fellowship in the natural method by mutual acquaintance in 
Christian work. This knowledge was extended to remoter 
regions by apostles and messengers of the churches sent 
abroad on various errands of Christian work, or by Christians 
scattered by persecution. This must always be the primitive 
method, and it is always valid. If a church is not at its 
organization regularly brought into fellowship with other 
churches by a council, and yet, subsequently, by its faith and 
works, demonstrates its Christian character, it gradually ac- 
quires the confidence of the churches, and is recognized as a 
church. All determination of church-fellowship rests ulti- 
mately on this grouud — the knowledge of the Christian 
faith and practice of a church by the Christian churches in 
its neighborhood. 

The next method is that of the Congregational council, 
growing immediately out of the primitive and natural 
method, giviug formal and official declaration, after investi- 
gation, of the fellowship of the churches, and sometimes, also, 
rendering to a church in circumstances of embarrassment 
the advice and aid of sister churches. This is supplemented 
by the Congregational conference, which, assuming the 
question of fellowship to be already settled, and excluding 
all investigation of it, is a union of churches, already in 
acknowledged fellowship with each other, solely for mutual 
help and co-operation in the Christian life and work. This 
is a method of determining fellowship capable of uniting all 
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Christian churches throughout the world in the unity of the 
Spirit, without impinging on their Christian freedom. 

Other methods, more complicated and imposing, may be 
adopted without contravening the fundamental principle of 
the ecclesiastical constitution. The Presbyterian church, 
for example, may be conceived of in this way. Its pres- 
byteries, synods, and general assembly may be conceived of 
as agencies for ascertaining and declaring the fellowship, 
and for making effective the union and co-operation of the 
local churches. But this method is too complicated and 
cumbersome to become ecumenical ; it issues in a continual 
cleavage into sections, even when it aims only to be national. 
And the very weight of the machinery perpetually tends to 
a unity of organization in which the local churches lose 
their distinct existence. 1 

The Congregational method is to be preferred, because it 
is most accordant with the primitive simplicity of the com- 
munion of the apostolic churches ; because it is most con- 
sonant with the scriptural idea that the church in every 
generation is the creation of the living Spirit, and is to pre- 
serve its purity by the sensitiveness and discernment of 
spiritual life ; and because it alone is adequate to secure an 
ecumenical unity of churches, without extinguishing the 
local church, or repressing individual life and liberty. 

5. The Christian church is necessarily catholic. It is in 
fellowship with all churches in which is the spiritual life. 
It acknowledges as a Christian church every association of 
regenerate persons who are united by their own free covenant 
in Christian fellowship for the purpose of edification and 
co-operation in the Christian life and work, whatever be the 

1 Accordingly, while the text of the Presbyterian “ Form of Government ” 
acknowledges the local church, a note authoritatively explains that “ the several 
congregations of believers taken collectively constitute one church of Christ, 
called emphatically the church ” ; and that the government of that one church is 
by the majority of its representatives in Presbytery, Synod, and General Assem- 
bly (Chap. xii. and note). And the Confession of Faith (Chap, xxx.), declares 
that the government of the church is “ in the hand of church-officers,” to whotn, 
and not to the church, “ the keys of the kingdom of heaven are committed.” 
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particular form of their union, and however encumbered 
with human accretions. As in a crystal, however peculiar 
its shape, we find by cleavage the primitive form, and by 
that determine its kind; so into whatever form the church, 
modified by peculiar circumstances, has grown, if under- 
neath we find the primitive, apostolic church, by that we 
recognize it as a true church. Thus the Congregational 
church is essentially and necessarily undenominational, 
catholic, and Christian. It cannot acknowledge as a church 
a national or ecumenical organization, the synod, assem- 
bly, convention, or whatever may be the complicated ma- 
chinery by which local churches seek concentration and 
more imposing union. It cannot acknowledge its own 
council or conference as a church. But in any organization, 
national or ecumenical, in any association of churches, how- 
ever confederated, it acknowledges the local churches which 
are thus united. The Congregational is the primitive, apos- 
tolical church. It takes into its -constitution only the essen- 
tial elements of the church. Christ did not institute this 
apostolic church as a denomination, but as the Christian 
church, to be in fellowship with Christian churches every- 
where. It is in its very constitution catholic. All who 
insist that human accretions on this simple form are essential 
to the church — who set up their national or ecumenical 
organization as the church, and refuse fellowship to the 
church in its simple and primitive form — are guilty of 
schism. 

V. The Continuity of Christ’s Kingdom in History is the 
Continuity of the Spirit and Life, rather than of the 
Organization. 

The tendency in investigating religion is now to the his- 
toric method. The rationalism which develops religion from 
the personal consciousness, and resolves Christianity into 
philosophy and ethics, is congenial to an age of metaphysical 
speculation, and belongs to a period and type of thinking 
which is now passing away. The profoundest thought and 
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scholarship of the day investigate religion historically. But 
the history of Christianity did not end with the events 
recorded in the New Testament. The redeeming grace, 
working in humanity, creates for itself a continuous history. 
The apologists for Christianity are not to confine themselves 
to the evidences of the credibility and genuineness of the 
Bible used by the apologists of the last century. The argu- 
ment now must take a wider range. It must show Chris- 
tianity as a power in human history, evolving a system of 
truth the most satisfactory to human reason as an exposition 
of the relations of God and man, and effecting a process of 
renovation of individuals and of society, and a Christianizing 
of civilization, which, if completed, will realize the highest 
well-being of man. Christianity, in what it has accomplished, 
tends to accomplish, and promises to perfect, proves itself 
divine. When, in some future age, the Christian idea of 
the kingdom of God shall be realized in society, and it shall 
be seen, in tracing the history of Christianity, that from the 
beginning it had promised this result, and tended towards 
it, then Christianity will have wrought into history a demon- 
stration of its divine origin. 

What I now say is, that the continuity of this historical 
manifestation, so far as it has yet proceeded, is found in the 
spirit and the life, rather than in the outward organization. 

1. The organization is itself an expression of the life. 
The church, as an organization distinct from the family and 
the state, is a peculiarity of Christianity. The Greeks, 
Romans, and Egyptians, the Mahometans, Boodhists, and 
Brahmins, have a religion, but not a church. The very 
existence of a church, separated from the world by fellow- 
ship in a new and spiritual life, and distinct from the state, 
is a peculiar and remarkable manifestation of the divine life 
in humanity. Recall the characteristics of this organization, 
the new principles embodied in it, the revolution in human 
institutions wrought by it, and you will see that the or- 
ganization itself is a wonderful exponent of the divine and 
renovating life of the Spirit working in humanity. 

18 
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2. The organization itself has a continuity that is historical. 
Man organizes his thought and life in institutions. He is 
liable, therefore, to take up into the church the ideas and 
spirit of the age in which he lives, and thus to encumber it 
with accretions of human origin. But the overlaying of the 
church with these accretions, does not destroy it. The 
Lord, who knoweth them who are his, has owned every 
association of devout and spiritual worshippers as a church. 
Thus the church, even as an organization, has had historical 
continuity. It was, indeed, at times, a hidden church, — 
the real churches not even knowing themselves as such, — 
yet not the less real. When the Bomanist asks : “ Where 
was your church before the Reformation ? ” the answer is 
ready : “ It was wherever those whom the Spirit had re- 
newed were associated in spiritual fellowship ; according to 
the words of Jesus : ‘ Where two or three are gathered to- 
gether in my name, there am I in the midst of them.’ ” 

3. But this continuity is through the Spirit, more than 
through the organization. If the church is constituted 
according to the maxim, u Where the church is, there is the 
Spirit,” then the divine action in redemption culminated in 
setting up a massive organization, in which the Spirit is 
imprisoned, like a bird in a cage, and which is to stand 
unchanged through all generations ; salvation is only in it, 
and all that is done in it is Christ’s doing. Then the history 
of Christianity is the history of this organization ; Chris- 
tianity is responsible for its corruptions ; the history of 
Christianity becomes the history of intolerance, persecution, 
corruption, oppression, and opposition to human progress; 
and history becomes a perpetual refutation of the claim of 
Christianity to be from God. 

We cannot accept this fatal doctrine. The church of to- 
day is not one with the apostolic churches by the line of apos- 
tolical succession, stretching without a break through the 
dark ages, like the electric wire beneath the ocean, and 
transmitting the life of Christ only by the completeness of 
the tactual connection. The historical continuity of the 
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church, even as an organization, is the continuity of the life, 
always quickened by the Spirit and organizing itself in the 
church. The institution is not perpetuated by the tenacity 
of the organization, cohering as it stretches through the 
centuries, but by the organizing force of the inward life ; as 
an animal body is not perpetuated by the coherence of its 
material, which is always passing away, but by the indwelling 
and ever-organizing vital force. 

Therefore Christianity is not responsible for the abuses which 
have dishonored the history of ecclesiastical organizations. 

4. While the church, in its historical continuity as an 
organization, manifests in history the continuous presence 
of God’s redeeming grace and of his kingdom, that mani- 
festation extends beyond the church in purifying and trans- 
forming society. This is like the diffused daylight, filling 
the atmosphere, which more than the sun’s direct rays 
manifests his light. This manifestation is in the clearer and 
more complete system of doctrine evolved by the thought 
and life of the advancing ages ; in the broader, clearer, and 
more spiritual ethics ; in the higher tone of the moral life ; 
in political institutions founded on justice and human rights ; 
in the pre-eminence of philanthropy ; in the creation of a 
Christian civilization. 

5. The historical continuity is such that the present is 
always evolved from the past. While the Christian church 
does not, by an organization taking precedence of the Spirit, 
impose the past as an unchangeable mould on the present, 
yet it does not cut the present adrift from the past. While 
the unity is of the Spirit, yet it is the same Spirit, advancing 
always the same truth and life, meeting with the same re- 
deeming grace the corruptions and perversions of humanity 
in the diverse forms in which in different ages they appear, 
and setting up the same kingdom of righteousness on earth. 
As in the individual “ the child is father of the man,” so in 
the life of the church the present is the offspring of the past. 

This may be illustrated in the Romish and the Protestant 
doctrines of tradition. Tradition, in its primitive form, was 
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held to be the unwritten teachings of Christ and the apostles, 
preserved from generation to generation, and promulgated 
by the church. But tradition as the Council of Trent ex- 
plains it, includes also interpretations of scripture which 
had been unanimously accepted by the Fathers, and dogmas 
and rules which had received the sanction of the church ; 
and the whole rests ultimately on the authority of the 
church. This crude mass the Romish church imposes on 
the thought and life of the ages, as the gods put Aetna on 
Enceladus; and every turning and motion of human thought 
beneath its load produces volcanic disturbance. The Prot- 
estant believes in tradition; but it is tradition which ac- 
knowledges the written word as its source, and appeals to 
it as the sufficient rule of faith and practice ; which is itself 
the meaning of the Bible, as it flows down through the ages 
in the Christian consciousness of the church, as it finds ex- 
pression in the writings of theologians, in the creeds of 
councils and churches, in the teachings of parents and 
pastors, in the renovated Christian life, usages, and insti- 
tutions of society, and the growth of Christian civilization. 
Protestantism puts the Bible into every man’s hand to read 
and interpret for himself ; but it comes with surer evidence, 
with richer meaning, with more diversified and far-reaching 
applications won from the thought and experience of suc- 
cessive generations. If “ the meaning of the Bible is the 
Bible,” the Bible itself comes down through the ages like a 
river of life, purifying, deepening, and broadening its waters 
as it flows. 

6. While the church has historical continuity, it is in 
every generation as immediately connected with Christ and 
his Spirit, as was the first church ever planted. So every 
generation receives the immediate light of the sun. Chris- 
tianity has to be received by each generation anew. It 
comes as new to this generation as to that of Christ Chris- 
tianity is never consolidated. Like light, heat, electricity, 
and vital force, it is perpetuated only as it acts, it continues 
only as it is perpetually renewed, it must be received afresh 
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by every one who feels its power. It is old, and yet forever 
new. It can never be antiquated. It is the same to every 
generation, as the sun climbs the sky every day, and the 
stars every night, fresh and vigorous as in the earliest days. 

7. Hence the church in its very organization is adapted 
to human progress ; it is receptive of it, and it quickens it. 
It is not a cast-iron organization, refusing all change and 
crushing all growth, but capable of existing in any condition 
of society and under any human institutions. It insists on 
the free circulation of the scriptures, the right of private 
judgment, liberty of conscience, the equal privilege of all 
men to have access to God, justification by faith. Hence 
it trains its members to alertness to discover and receive 
whatever light may break forth from God’s word, to sensi- 
bility to whatever influences may come from the Spirit, to 
keen spiritual discernment, and to a lively sense of personal 
responsibility to bring their own lives into conformity with 
God’s will, and as much as in them lies to establish his 
kingdom on the earth. Hence it always has in it the power 
of revival and reformation, as fire always has in it the power 
of kindling. And whatever the intellectual and social 
progress of man, the church is able both to adapt itself to it 
and to guide and quicken it. Thus it stands in contrast 
with a hierarchical organization, which becomes by its mas- 
siveness incapable of adapting itself to new conditions antag- 
onistic to human progress, and obliged to perpetuate the 
unchanged past in order to perpetuate its own existence. 
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PART II. 

THE NECESSITY AND CHARACTERISTICS OF THE HUMAN AGENCY IN 
ADVANCING CHRIST’S KINGDOM. 

God’s agency in advancing liis kingdom is not extra- 
human. Even his miraculous revelation was made in and 
through human history. The Eternal Word becomes the 
Redeemer of men only as he was made flesh and dwelt 
among us, under human limitations and in the courses of 
human history, working redemption. The redemptive energy 
of God, in each dispensation and in all its manifestations, 
works in and by humanity. Accordingly, in the dispensation 
of the Spirit, he works in and by humanity, and intrusts 
the advancement of his kingdom to his people. On them 
he imposes the responsibility of carrying the gospel to all 
mankind. 

I. The Necessity of Human Agency. 

Why is redemption dependent on human effort ? Why 
does not God’s love sweep over all human conditions, and 
extend his kingdom at once through the world ? 

1. This is only one form of the general question per- 
taining to the manifestation of the infinite in the finite. As 
such it transcends the limits of human knowledge. So far 
as we can conceive, God can manifest or reveal himself only 
by limiting or circumscribing himself. Every manifestation 
of the divine perfections, being through the finite, must bo 
limited, incomplete, and progressive. At any given point 
of time in the manifestation, it must always be conceivable 
that a more complete manifestation might be made. This 
is as necessarily true of the manifestation of his infinite 
love in the redemption of sinners, as of the manifestation 
of his infinite power in the works of nature. The delay of 
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Christ’s coming is no more an objection against the per- 
fection of God’s love, than the delay in the creation of man 
is an objection against the infinitude of his power. The 
existence of heathen on the earth to-day is no more an 
objection against the reality of Christ’s reign of grace than 
it is an objection against God’s government of the world 
that there have been immeasurable periods when the earth 
was occupied by animals of a low organization, of which an 
eminent professor used to say, that he did not believe the 
time ever was when the Almighty reigned over nothing but 
bull-frogs. The great cosmic agencies act slowly. 

Nor is any force added to the objection by the degree of 
limitation or incompleteness. Wherever the limitation is 
drawn around the works by which God reveals his glory, it 
is still a limitation, and the question recurs: “Why not 
more ? ” The worm, were it intelligent, would have no 
right to complain that it is not a quadruped, nor the quad- 
ruped that it is not a man, nor the man that he is not an 
angel, nor the angel that he is not a thousand times greater. 
Because the divine bounty is inexhaustible, every divine 
gift suggests the question : “ Why not more ? ” 

If this oljection is valid, it proves that God cannot reveal 
himself in finite effects, that is, that God cannot act; in 
other words, that there is no God. It arises from attempting 
to scrutinize with the logical understanding the measureless 
grandeurs which are revealed to faith. Analogous objections 
would be met by one who should study the starry heavens 
with a microscope. 

2. Dependence on human agency is involved in the his- 
torical character of redemption. God’s redeeming grace 
can manifest itself only in human history. But, since it 
must be in human history, it must advance by human 
agency, and its advance must be subject to the processes 
and changes of human history. 

3. The same is evident from the nature of redemption. 
If, indeed, God converts and sanctifies men by sheer al- 
mightiness, accumulating souls in his kingdom as one scoops 
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up sand in a shovel and throws it over a wall, it might 
reasonably be supposed that he would at once convert and 
sanctify all. But God’s action on man is in harmony with 
man’s mental constitution. “ I drew them with cords of a 
man, with bands of love.” Therefore human faithfulness 
or negligence, human willingness or opposition, are to be 
taken into the account in determining the progress of Christ’s 
kingdom. 

4. This intrusting of the interests of the Redeemer’s king- 
dom to human hearts and hands is itself the most beneficent 
and effective discipline in training Christians to love like 
Christ. There would be no training of men to the purity, 
the strength, and the helpfulness of Christlike love, if God 
by his miraculous energy should establish his kingdom, and 
leave his redeemed with folded hands to gaze indolently on 
his work. 

We may draw from this fact a lesson for our own guidance 
as Christian ministers. Since God reveals himself and car- 
ries on his work of redemption in human history, laying hold 
of humanity and working through its thoughts, processes, and 
development, the same law governs our action in preaching 
his truth. It is not enough for a preacher to express his 
own thought and life. If his thoughts and his methods are 
foreign to the thought and life of the people, he cannot 
carry them with him, nor advance them in the divine life. 
The seed must take root in the hearer’s heart. He alone 
preaches with power who grafts his thought on the thought 
and life of his hearers, and from and by these advances 
them to higher thought and life. 

II. Characteristics of the Human Agency in advancing 
Christ’s Kingdom. 

The general principle is that already presented as fun- 
damental in the constitution of the church : u Where the 
Spirit of God is, there is the church.” In all our thinking 
respecting the human agency in the conversion of the world, 
we must conceive of the agency of God’s Spirit as going 
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before it and quickening it. “We are laborers together 
with God.” Man’s Christian work, in every part and aspect 
of it, is accordant with the truth which the whole work of 
redemption expresses : “ We love him, because he first loved 
us.” 

1. The first characteristic is spontaneity. Paul was thus 
actuated : u Whereunto I labor, striving according to his 
working, which worketh in me mightily.” Here is a won- 
derful accumulation of the strongest Greek words, expressing 
the intensity of the apostle’s action, and the intensity of the 
Spirit’s energy in him quickening the apostle’s action : 
“ Whereunto I labor to exhaustion, agonizing, according to 
his energy energizing in me with might.” As if driven by 
a resistless impulse, he says : “ The love of Christ con- 
strained us ” ; “ Necessity is laid upon me ; yea, woe is 
unto me, if I preach not the gospel.” 

This zeal is a fire kindled fresh from heaven, enveloping 
the soul, like the burning bush, ever burning, never con- 
sumed. It does not lead its subjects to announce the mar- 
vellous work which they are about to do — as if a reformation 
could be manufactured to order. They do their great deeds 
in unconsciousness, because their zeal for truth and right, 
their love to God and man compel. The greatest works in 
the kingdom of grace, like the majestic movements of the 
heavens, are marked by stillness, and reveal themselves by 
their effects. They como up, like the sun, and reveal them- 
selves by their own light. 

Luther did not set out to work the Protestant Reformation. 
In the outset he did not even see the reformation needed. 
He simply followed the leadings of the Spirit; and before 
he was aware, behold, the Reformation. 

The first settlers of New England exemplify the same 
truth. It was no expectation of founding an empire, of 
being enrolled among the benefactors of mankind, “ all of 
them princes to look to,” which brought them hither. With 
hearts yearning for dear old England they came, impelled 
by the fear of God and the purpose to worship him according 
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to the dictates of tlieir own consciences. When we see 
the pilgrims hunting, fishing, digging, suffering, we cannot 
separate their acts from the glory which has followed ; we 
think of them as acting consciously in the presence of pos- 
terity and the foresight of the glorious future. But, in fact, 
they were buried in a wilderness at the ends of the earth ; 
and as to their future, their concern was, that it should not 
be to perish by savages or by starvation. Theirs was the 
stern and suffering toil of poverty, disease, and hardship in 
every form ; and the glory which shone into their unglazed 
cabins was the glory of Calvary and of heaven. And had it 
been otherwise, — if, instead of this simple and sublime 
obedience to the Spirit, they had lived in the foresight of 
their fame, boasting of the greatness of their mission, — they 
would not have been the Christian heroes that they were, 
and the pigmies of this self-conscious age would point at 
them, and cry : “ Art thou, also, become weak as we ? Art 
thou become like unto us ? ” 

Thus history teaches that the power of God, working 
mightily in the human heart, is the spring of all abiding 
spiritual power ; that it is only as men are constrained by 
the energy of the inward spiritual life that they do great 
things for God. It is the spirit of Gordon Hall, who was 
determined to work his passage to Asia, if he could not go 
otherwise. It is the spirit which impelled Newell and 
Judson to create an organization to send them out, when no 
organization had existed. It is the spirit which moved the 
Macedonian Christians, who, not waiting to be solicited, 
sought out an agency through which to expend their gifts, 
u praying us with much entreaty that we would receive the 
gift, and take upon us the fellowship of the ministering to 
the saints.” 

It is remarkable, in Christ’s conception of his kingdom, 
that he expects the abiding presence of God’s Spirit, quick- 
ening men to spiritual life ; he expects that the enthusiasm 
of devotedness to God and self-sacrificing love to man, and 
of fidelity to truth and duty, will be undying powers in 
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human history, overpowering selfishness and inspiring men 
to toil and self-denial for others. On these abiding spiritual 
forces he throws himself without reserve. 

This enthusiasm has shown itself a power in the world in 
all the progress of Christianity. They miserably mistake 
who calculate the courses and issues of human action with 
the recognition only of the forces of selfishness, and over- 
looking the power of the Spirit and the forces of the spiritual 
life. 

2. A second characteristic is the prominence given to the 
individual as distinguished from the organization. This 
follows from what has already been said of the prominence 
of the individual in the constitution of the church. 

Isaac Taylor says: “The influence of individual men 
seems to have ceased almost to make itself felt The 
course of events and the progress of opinion is the tide-wave 
of a mighty ocean, in relation to which the very mention of 
individual agency would sound like a mockery.” This 
opinion grows out of naturalism — the doctrine that man is 
but a necessary development of nature. It can never har- 
monize with Christianity, which always depends on the faith, 
love, and enterprise of individuals whose hearts God has 
touched. And it is not a fact. Let a Paul arise to-day, 
and he will wield Paul’s power. It is as true to-day as it 
was in Paul’s day, as true in America as it was in Palestine, 
that a soul filled with God’s Spirit will be mighty through 
him. The contrary opinion, born of naturalism, is the 
antagonist of faith and the destroyer of courage and enter- 
prise. We talk sorrowfully of the Elijahs, who once moved 
the world. Where are the Elishas, who call on the Lord 
God of Elijah, and divide the waters ? Oh for the power of 
God’s Spirit to turn the hearts of his people from looking fear- 
fully one to another for help, from trusting to outward ma- 
chinery, — “ sacrificing to their net and burning incense to 
their drag,” — and to inspire them with personal zeal and 
enterprise in Christ’s work. Great periods and great men 
have the imprint of the divine seal, and prove God present on 
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the earth. If we despair of their reappearance, we despair 
of Christianity. If we suppose that organization and associa- 
tion alone are left us in theif place, we suppose that God has 
abandoned us to our own devices, and that life and growth 
have given place to mechanism. 

It may be objected that we cannot expect every year to 
be an epoch, and the whole of life to glow with enthusiasm. 
This is true ; yet Christianity accomplishes something like 
this. It inspires every soul with the faith and love which 
are the springs of heroism, and ennobles the most common- 
place life with consecration, aspiration, and loving service 
like Christ’s. 

It may be objected that the office of a settled pastor is 
widely different from that of a prophet. This is true. God 
has in every age prophetic spirits — quickened by the Holy 
Ghost to declare God’s wrath against specific sins, and to 
call his churches to new thoughts and new duties — who 
cannot be expected to confine themselves to any professional 
routine. Yet every minister and every Christian is a witness 
for God, called and qualified to testify for God’s truth and 
righteousness, and to stand against the world, the flesh, and 
the devil. 

Every Christian, therefore, is to act in his individuality. 
He must “ attempt great things, and expect great things.” 
One secret of the success of the apostolic church was this 
spirit of individual love and responsibility. When scattered 
by persecution, they went everywhere preaching the word. 
Like Michael’s angels, fighting against Satan, 

“ Each on himself relied, 

As only in his arm the moment lay 
Of victory.” 

Such a spirit is essential to success. Pervaded by it, “ how 
should one chase a thousand, and two put ten thousand to 
flight.” Then the hosts of God’s people, in their organized 
and associated assaults on the kingdom of Satan, would be 
like the angelic army, 
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“ Though numbered such 
As each divided legion might have seemed 
A numerous host ; in strength each armed hand 
• A legion.” 

Without this fire of heaven in individual hearts, associations 
will be powerless as burning-glasses which concentrate 
moonbeams. 

8. Christianity opens spheres of action adapted to the 
peculiar proclivity and capacity of every Christian. 

Carlyle exclaims : u Blessed is the man who has found 
his work.” And, since man’s blessedness is realized not in 
receiving, so much as in giving ; not in indulgence, but in 
work, blessed indeed is the man who has found a work in 
which he is conscious that all his faculties are putting them- 
selves forth in their full activity, and all his tastes and 
aptitudes are fully met. 

Every situation, indeed, will bring its chagrins which 
must be swallowed in silence, and its drudgery which must 
be toiled through with patience. The world has no patience 
with the weakling who fills the air with complaints of the 
hardness and disagreeableness of his work, and especially no 
patience with complaining and disconsolate ministers. Learn 
to burn your own smoke, and not pour it forth to make the 
atmosphere sooty and choking to all around you. 

Man is greater than his profession. He is many-sided, 
many-handed. If one pursuit is not open to him, he can 
adapt himself to another. Yet the most effective work is 
that in which the man can most joyfully engage, and in 
which is consciously satisfied the radical and irrepressible 
impulse to put forth all his powers in action, and to push 
forth on every side to the utmost compass of his being. 

This adaptation of the individual to his work Christianity 
permits. Since the Christian work is so broad, since every 
sphere of human life is to be purified and consecrated to 
God, there is scope for the highest Christian service to every 
variety of talent and in every sphere of life. Christianity 
has great breadth, compass, and flexibility. Its spirit is one 
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— the spirit of faith and love ; its service is as diversified as 
human life. 

In this respect, the Romish church has shown itself wiser 
than the Protestant. It has provided a sphere for every 
kind of talent and for every type of Christian life. When 
Loyola arose, with his fiery zeal, setting forth new ideas and 
new measures, the church did not drive him into opposition 
by suspicion and antagonism, but allowed him to work in 
his own way ; and the society which he formed became the 
ally of the church. When Wesley, with his purer, but not 
less fiery zeal, arose in the church of England, he was driven 
out. A certain narrowness and rigidity, a certain inability 
to recognize Christianity except in a specific type and fashion, 
has been a weakness of Protestantism from the beginning, 
and has broken it into sects, until the right of private judg- 
ment seems almost to mean the right of each Christian to 
impose his own private judgment on the whole church of 
Christ. 

Here we may properly glance at the Christian work of 
woman. In the lives both of Jesus and of the apostles, 
woman is presented as specially susceptible of spiritual im- 
pressions and capable of giving forth Christian influence. 
This has become proverbial : “ Last at the cross, and first at 
the sepulchre. ,, 

Dante’s Beatrice may be taken as a type of woman’s po- 
sition and influence according to the Christian conception — 
the quickener, guide, and exemplar of man in the spiritual 
life. In her pure presence, in conscious shame at his own 
impurity, he says : 


“ Down fell mine eyes 

On the clear fount ; but, there myself espying, 
Recoiled and sought the greensward, such a weight 
Of shame was on my forehead. With a mein 
Of that stern majesty which doth surround 
A mother's presence to her awe-struck child 
She looked. 
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And again, at her appearance : 

44 Suddenly, upon the day appeared 
A day new-risen ; as he who had the power 
Had with another sun bedecked the sky. 

Her eyes fast fixed on the eternal spheres, 

Beatrice stood, unmoved ; and I, with ken 
Fixed upon her, from upward gaze removed, 

At her aspect such inwardly became 
As Glaucus, when he tasted of the herb 
That made him peer among the ocean gods. 

Words may not tell of that transhuman change.” 

The Christian desire of purity early deteriorated into the 
doctrine of the meritoriousness of celibacy and monasticism. 
This was natural in an age utterly corrupted by heathenism. 
It may be doubted whether the licentiousness which from 
the heathen temples began to show itself even in the apos- 
tolic churches could have been successfully resisted except 
by an antagonism as concentrated and one-sided as monasti- 
cism. It is not strange, therefore, that in the Christian 
Fathers we sometimes find expressions of passionate horror 
at the fascinations of the fair sex. 

But the true Christian conception of woman gradually as- 
serted itself. Not to mention the influence of the more 
directly spiritual teachings of the gospel, the story of Mary 
the mother of Jesus, the reverence which it created for her, 
the expression of that reverence in art, taught reverence for 
woman and for maternity. The truth inherent in the story 
of Jesus penetrated society even through perversions and 
errors ; as light is light, through whatever medium it may 
shine. 

The principal spheres of action for the majority of women 
must always be the domestic and the social. In these realms 
she reigns — “incedit regina.” Those whoso lives are in 
these spheres may give personal aid in specific efforts to 
advance Christ’s kingdom. Others may devote themselves 
entirely to missionary work. Labors of both kinds are 
commemorated in the New Testament. Joanna, the wife 
of a high officer under Herod, ministered to Jesus; Dorcas 
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made clothing for the poor; Lydia opened her house to 
entertain Paul ; Priscilla, Phoebe, and other women were 
laborers with Paul in the gospel. In modern missions have 
been women who, by the exaltation of their spiritual lives, 
by beauty and completeness of character, and by activity in 
the missionary work, have made their names illustrious. 
Nothing, during this century, has more than the missionary 
work exemplified the power of woman, the variety of lines in 
which she can act effectively, the purity, intensity, and com- 
pass of her influence, and thus has illustrated and enlarged 
the sphere of her activity, and ennobled her in the estimation 
of man. 

4. The human agency in advancing Christ’s kingdom 
demands wise forethought in planning the enterprises to be 
undertaken, and in judiciously adapting means to ends, and 
in organizing the agencies to be employed. The doctrine 
that action must be spontaneous under the inspiration of 
faith and love, does not mean the disuse of human faculties, 
but the inspiring of them to intense action. Wisdom and 
inspiration go together ; “ The spirits of the prophets are 
subject to the prophets.” Forethought is no substitute for 
zeal ; but zeal is misdirected without forethought. It has 
been said that the piety of theological seminaries is all kept 
packed ready for exportation. This would be forethought 
shutting out the inspiration of faith and love — the fire going 
out, while year after year you heap the wood-pile ; the wood 
itself meantime becoming dozy and slow to burn. On the 
other hand, zeal is not to bring you to a premature begin- 
ning of activity, to the exclusion of diligent preparation. 
Tou must not grind and bake your seed-wheat. So it is in 
all Christian life. Christian spontaneity is not quietism, 
which excludes the vigorous use of the faculties, and waits, 
inactive, for the heavenly breeze; nor fanaticism, which, 
because the freeze is fresh, neglects to plan and direct the 
voyage. Christianity lays hold of all the faculties, and its 
inspiration quickens them to keener discernment, more far- 
reaching sight, and more vigorous exertion. 
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I shall apply this thought principally to the choice of a 
profession. The remark used to be common, that every 
pious young man should assume that he ought to be a 
minister, unless he could show special reasons to the con- 
trary. The same remark is sometimes made respecting the 
missionary work. But this is a drag-net, which gathers of 
every kind. No pursuit is absolutely the most useful. We 
can only say that a particular individual may be most useful 
in a particular pursuit. Providence, indeed, shuts us up 
closely, and gives to each but a limited range of selection. 
But, so far as a man has range of selection, he ought to be 
able to give some positive reason for his choice — some 
special adaptation, some inward proclivity, some leading of 
God’s Spirit and providence, something to kindle enthusiasm, 
and make every man believe that for him his own life-work 
is the highest and best. This cannot be less true of the 
choice of the missionary work than of ordinary pursuits. A 
man must not drift into the missionary work merely because 
he cannot show any reason to the contrary, but must choose 
it with a positive conviction of duty and earnestness of pur- 
pose which shall concentrate all his energies on his work. It 
is the last work to enter with a divided heart. 

The object of enthusiasm is not generic, but specific. We 
are taught that Christians must live to do good. Yet 1 
suspect no enthusiasm was ever kindled by any object so 
indefinite as doing good. The most you can get out of it is 
a mild and diffused daylight of goodness, — very mild and 
diffused, — never the direct sunbeams, much less the burning 
focus of his rays. It is analogous to teaching children: 
“ You must be good, because it is good to be good.” En- 
thusiasm is always about something in particular — specific 
persons, specific truths and errors, specific virtues and vices, 
specific ends to be attained. 

It is a distinctively Christian idea that a man’s work is a 
calling. In determining what is your calling, your subjective 
state, your inward conviction, drawing, and interest are 
important considerations. He must be comparatively ineffi- 
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cient who is obliged to grope his way by the dim light of 
prudence, with no inward impulse impelling and guiding 
him. His whole life must be a groping and a stumbling, 
advancing slowly, pausing often to consider what is the road, 
mistaking his way, and losing time in retracing his steps. 
Happy is the man who runs the way of God’s command- 
ments, because God has enlarged his heart — his energies 
concentrated in running towards the goal, not wasted in 
groping for the way. 

Fenelon, giving directions for attaining a higher Christian 
life, says: “The essential point is only to follow, step by 
step, the divine grace, with an infinite patience, carefulness, 
and delicacy. We must limit ourselves to letting God act, 
and never lay hold of the pure love, except as God by his 
inward anointing begins to open the heart to that word 
which is so hard to souls still clinging to self, and so liable 

to offend them and plunge them into sin The genuine 

simplicity of pure love confines itself to following the divine 
grace, without ever undertaking to anticipate it.” 1 

This is the wisdom of God, though it is foolishness with 
men. Christianity safely trusts and follows the grace of 
God, without undertaking to anticipate it. It will be fatal 
if, in the management of our missions, this fundamental 
principle is left out. Missions can succeed only as God 
calls, qualifies, and impels into the work men and women 
“ whose hearts God has touched.” The perfunctory services 
of the ablest and most scholarly persons will be an inefficient 
substitute. 

But this special anointing or call is not miraculous. It 
connects itself with, and manifests itself through, the special 
natural endowments, the circumstances and events of the 
life, the specialties of training, of acquisitions, and of spiritual 
experience which have turned the attention to the work, 
forced the question of duty on the mind, given preparation 
for the work, or awakened interest .in it. God’s Spirit al- 
ways acts in harmony with his providence. The call to the 

1 Explication des Maximes des Saints, Art. ill. 
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missionary work differs from the call to any other only as it 
is a greater work. In determining whether one is called to 
this work, the Christian is not to wait for a resistless afflatus; 
but he is carefully to study the leadings of God’s Spirit and 
providence, and by the use of his reason determine his 
calling. 

And here love itself is the light by which the Christian 
sees. “ He that loveth his brother abideth in the light, and 
there is no occasion of stumbling in him.” Self-devoting 
love is the safeguard against mistake in deciding questions 
of duty. If the pure light of love is clouded by the ming- 
ling of selfish desires ; if the motive of action is interest 
in literature and intellectual culture, or ambition to shine 
as an orator, or desire to be established in an elegant and 
refined home, these desires obscure the mind and vitiate its 
decisions. 

Hence the duty of entering a missionary life usually 
appears less clear at the outset, to one called to it, than 
afterwards. A young man must decide the question before 
his entrance to the ministry, before he has attained that 
stronger and purer faith and love which afterwards shine 
like a cloudless day upon his life. We can hardly expect, 
therefore, that the inward call will present itself in the most 
pronounced form, constraining him beyond all doubt. But 
the true missionary after entering his field sees more and 
more clearly that it is the work to which God had called 
him. Hence that remarkable characteristic of missionaries, 
their joy in their work, their reluctance to leave it, their 
eagernesss to return to it, and the rounded fulness of life 
which they seem to realize. Every one, therefore, who is 
called to the missionary work, has reason, with Paul, to 
thank God, who counted him faithful, putting him into the 
ministry. If that call comes in connection with the man’s 
natural endowments, his education, all the providential cir- 
cumstances and shaping of his life, and the peculiar leading 
of the Spirit, then evidently the man and his life have been 
shaped for the work, and the only possibility for that man 
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of realizing the harmony, fulness, and blessedness of life, is 
to follow the Spirit, accept the calling, and do the work. It 
is idle to let the fear of difficulties and privation bias the 
decision ; for the work to which he is called is the only work 
in which, for him, blessedness is possible. Here is the sig- 
nificance of the saying : “ It is better to be out of the world 
than out of the path of duty.” 

The same train of thought applies to the prosecution of 
missionary work. It cannot be carried on by the impulse 
of enthusiasm. It demands the highest practical wisdom in 
planning and administering, the most thoughtful and per- 
sistent action in organizing, concentrating and directing the 
energies of the church. 

5. The work of Christian missions and of social renovation, 
outreaching the scope of the local church, is properly per- 
formed through associations of churches or of individuals, 
such as the spiritual wisdom of Christ’s people, taught by 
the Spirit and providence of God, shall find most effective 
to meet the exigency of the time and place. 

(1.) This is necessary to enable the churches to meet effect- 
ively the changes of time and the peculiarities of place. The 
church is a permanent organization, the same for all countries 
and for all time. But as Christ’s kingdom advances through 
successive ages and different countries peculiar exigencies 
arise, demanding work peculiar to the age or people. For 
this work special and temporary associations are properly 
organized. 

(2.) This is necessary to Christian liberty. It has already 
been shown that Christianity opens a sphere of action for 
every Christian to which, by a peculiarity of natural capacity 
and proclivity, and by the training of God’s Spirit and provi- 
dence, he is specially adapted. On account of these diversi- 
ties, every Christian cannot be expected to be active in every 
Christian enterprise. And in the progress of Christ’s king- 
dom Christian action must be directed from time to time 
into new enterprises, to meet new exigencies as they arise, 
the importance of which many Chistians will not at once 
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appreciate. If every enterprise to carry the gospel abroad 
or to accomplish the renovation of society at home must be 
carried on by the church as such, this establishes new crite- 
rions of fellowship, infringes on the liberty of Christians, and 
“ causes divisions and offences ” in the church of Christ. 

(3.) Voluntary associations for specific Christian enter- 
prises are accordant with the apostolical constitution of the 
church as a local or congregational church. If missions and 
all Christian work must be done by the church in its organic 
capacity, the local church must be lost in an ecumenical 
organization. On the contrary, missionary associations are 
accordant with the constitution, the genius, and spirit of the 
local church. They are agencies which come into being for 
a specific purpose. When the work is done, when churches 
are established no longer needing aid, the missionary asso- 
ciation disappears, and the new churches go on with the 
work. 

(4.) The voluntary association accords with the promi- 
nence given to the individual in the constitution of the 
church, and with the spontaneity characteristic of Christian 
action. It implies, always present in the church, the spir- 
itual wisdom and life, which will discern what Christian 
work the existing time demands, and will plan the agencies 
and measures best fitted to accomplish it. The other sup- 
position implies that the church in its organic capacity is to 
devise, plan, and execute all Christian work, and that the 
agencies exist organized in itj permanent and unchanged 
through all time. This necessarily implies that Christian 
work is not individual and spontaneous, but is given out to 
be done under orders. The result must be not only the 
absorption of local churches in an ecumenical church, but 
also, somewhere, a central permanent power through which 
the church utters its commands, and in obedience to which 
all Christians act. An ecumenical church cannot be self- 
governing. In its very conception it implies a hierarchy. 

The supposition that the church in its organic capacity is 
to plan* direct, and execute all the Christian enterprises 

Vol. XXIX. No. 113. 20 
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incident to the conversion of the world and the renovation 
of society is incompatible with the local constitution of the 
church, and logically involves both an ecumenical church 
and a hierarchical government. 

(5.) The voluntary association is in accordance with the 
methods of the apostolic missions. They were pre-eminently 
spontaneous and individual, committing the continued prose- 
cution of the work to the local church so soon as one was 
gathered on missionary ground. 

(6.) It is in accordance with the common practice of the 
church ever since the apostles’ day. Even the Catholic 
church never assumed to itself as an organization all Chris- 
tian enterprises. Its missions and other religious work gave 
birth to innumerable orders and associations called into 
being for special work to meet the peculiarities of particular 
ages — orders of monks and nuns, the Sisters of Charity, the 
Society of Jesus, the Society for the Propagation of the Faith, 
and many others, through which the diversified energies of 
the church found scope for action. It is in accordance with 
the universal usage of the church that there bo Missionary 
Boards, Bible and Tract Societies, Young Men’s Christian 
Associations, Temperance Societies, and others, giving scope 
to the diversified energies and interests of Christians, ex- 
pressing the ideas and meeting the wants of particular local- 
ities and times, and disappearing when the specialty which 
called them forth has passed away. 

(7.) This method of administration is recommended by its 
superior efficiency. This is an inference from what has 
already been said. 

It may be added that the contrary principle, limiting 
Christian enterprise to what is done through the church as 
an organization, deprives Christianity of the credit of its 
indirect influences on society. The church is separated from 
the state, and ill-adapted to carry on social reform. Enter- 
prises for political and social progress necessarily fall to in- 
dividuals and voluntary associations, carrying out Christian 
principles to their remoter applications. But these, not being 
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recognized as legitimate ageiicies for Christian action, are 
thrown into antagonism to the churches, practical morality 
comes to be separated from religion, and the very influences 
of political and social renovation which Christianity origi- 
nated are used as weapons of assault on the churches. This 
antagonism would be in a great degree avoided, and Chris- 
tianity have the credit of the indirect influence on society 
which it actually exerts, if it was understood as accordant 
with the true conception of the church, that, while it remains 
from age to age the same, Christian enterprise is always to 
outreach the organic agency of the church, and enterprises 
and agencies are in every age to spring up around it, carry- 
ing out Christian principles to special applications and by 
special methods adapted to the exigency of the time. 

On the contrary, if the church as an organization attempts 
this work, it insures a civilization, types of which have re- 
peatedly appeared in history, in which the priestly element 
is dominant, and the civilization lacks the stimulus, the pro- 
gressiveness, and the varied development which Christianity 
gives, and becomes stagnant and monotonous. 

Further, the freedom and flexibility and individuality in- 
volved in this method are elements of power. “ A system 
which raises the individual to the primary place of religious 
importance, places him nearest to the supernatural energy 

of God naturally draws to it minds of marked vigor 

and trains men in self-subsisting habits.” It develops the 
individual. It inspires him. It works towards the realiza- 
tion of the wish “ that all the Lord’s people were prophets.’’ 
It shows its power, not in producing a perfect mechanism 
directed by one engineer, but in multiplying strong and 
earnest Christians. And it produces unity of action, not by 
the mechanical unity of organization, but creating a type of 
man — men and women acting individually, spontaneously, 
and earnestly, yet by the formative power of common convic- 
tions, and common faith and love, made of one type, so that 
spontaneous working is working in a spontaneous harmony for 
one result. Puritanism and Methodism each creates its type 
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of man. The religion and education of New England have 
produced a type of man. Plant New Englanders anywhere 
on the face of the earth and they spontaneously reproduce 
New England institutions. Such is the action of Chris- 
tianity. It creates a type of man. Christians of whatever 
age or country understand each other, and sympathize in 
the deepest experience and most cherished aim of life. Their 
real unity is here, and not in the unity of organization. 

Thus the church is efficient, because it is alive in every 
part, and 

“ Vital in every part. 

Cannot bat by annihilating die.” 

When any organization passes away, this deathless and all- 
pervading energy embodies itself anew and works out its 
great result. Such was the ancient prophecy : “ The Lord 
will create upon every dwelling-place of Mount Zion and 
upon her assemblies a cloud and smoke by day and the 
shining of a flaming lire by night.” 
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ARTICLE VI. 

THE THREE FUNDAMENTAL METHODS OF PREACHING. 

— THE PUBLIC READING OF SERMONS, AND THE 

PREACHING OF THEM MEMOR1TER 

BT EDWARDS A. PARK. 

[Continued from Vol. xxviii. p. 739.] 

§ 3. The Reading of Sermons in the Pulpit. 

The plan of elaborate writing, as recommended in a pre- 
ceding Section, 1 implies that the majority of a preacher’s dis- 
courses should be delivered extempore. Comparatively few of 
his sermons will be written. The fact that these are written, 
however, does not necessarily imply that they are to be read. 
Not all of them should be. In one of his familiar conver- 
sations Mr. Choate remarked: u There is an anecdote of 
Hamilton, illustrating what I have said of the value of 
writing as a preparative, in respect to full and deep thought. 
Hamilton made the greatest argument ever uttered in this 
country. It was on the law of libel, and by it he stamped 
upon the mind of this country the principle that in an action 
for libel the truth, if uttered without malice, was a justifica- 
tion. Upon the night previous to the argument he wrote out 
every word of it; then he tore it up. He was by writing 
fully prepared ; it lay very fully in his mind ; and, not to 
be cramped and fettered by a precise verbal exactness, he 
tore it to pieces. Then he spoke and conquered.” 2 3 Several 
ministers of the gospel have adopted a similar course with 
their written sermons. They acted on the theory that all 
their words in the pulpit should be spoken rather than read. 
Does this theory admit no exceptions ? 

1 § 2. 1 . All the references in this Article to the preceding Articles of this 

Series are to the Divisions, not the pages. 

3 Parker’s Reminiscences, pp. 252, 253. 
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I. The reading of an entire sermon, or of parts of a ser- 
mon, in the pulpit should not be indiscriminately condemned. 

1. The prospect of preaching an entire discourse from 
manuscript is an incentive to the careful writing of it. The 
plan of repeating it memoriter, or of giving it to the press, 
may be an equal incentive, but in our country, at least, is 
not so common. On this topic we will assume, for the sake 
of convenience, that the minister intends to make the most 
of himself in every sermon which he writes — to task upon 
it his intellectual and moral powers. 1 His strength comes 
from his effort to do justice to a great truth. This effort is 
expended in selecting the best thoughts, arranging them in 
the best method, and expressing them in the best words. If 
he expect to utter these words and thoughts as they are ad- 
justed in his study, he will labor to have them just what they 
should be. If he expect to utter only the substance, and not 
the words of what he writes, he will defer the perfecting of it 
until he feels the inspiration of the pulpit. He will not do 
to-day what he hopes to do better to-morrow. Therefore he jots 
down rough hints of his ideas, arranges them in an inapposite 
order, and clothes them in a slovenly attire. He loses, or 
never gains, the habit of careful writing. It may be that his 
discourse will have some grand features ; but it will be like 
the statues of Michael Angelo left unfinished. We read of 
a sculptor elaborating the top and back of the head of a 
statue which was to adorn the summit of a temple, and when 
asked why he was so punctilious in finishing the parts which 
no man would ever see, he replied: “The gods will see 
them.” Some ministers may be thus conscientious in per- 
fecting what they compose for the sake of the perfection 
itself ; but others need the stimulus of popular criticism to 
make them careful. They will write loosely, unless they 
measure their thoughts and words by the standard which 
they will be expected to reach. Indolence and procrastina- 
tion must be resisted by various kinds of motive. Nature 
must become an aid to grace. A good man may be en- 

1 See $ 2. 1 above. 
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couraged to do his duty by the foresight that he will be 
known to have done it. Even a martyr Ivhen in solitude 
dies with less dignity than when the crowd is around him. 

2. The occasional reading of a discourse, or of certain 
parts of it, gives a needed variety to the services of the pulpit 
It is as useful to vary the methods of preaching as to vary 
the succession of crops in a field. Having delivered several 
sermons without notes, the minister may well say, with a 
meaning more literal than that of the apostle : “ I desire to 
be present with you now, and to change my voice.” Reading 
from his manuscript the more critical parts of a discourse, 
he may deliver the less critical parts in free speech. The 
change from the reading will be grateful to some of his 
hearers ; the change from the free speech to the reading will 
be grateful to others ; and perhaps both the changes will be 
grateful to the majority. “ Jucundum nihil est, nisi quod 
reficit varietas.” Always it is well to change from good to 
better ; it is not always ill to change from better to good. 
Jeremy Taylor says : “ He that feasts every day feasts no 
day. Even a perpetual fulness will make you glad to beg 
pleasure from emptiness, and variety from poverty or a 
humble table.” 

3. The occasional reading of a discourse, in whole or in 
part, adds emphasis to a preacher’s words. It is like an 
impressive intonation or gesture. The mere act of fixing 
the eye on the manuscript may, in certain exceptional cases, 
be virtual speech, and synonymous with saying : “ On this 
subject I do not trust myself to extemporaneous thought. I 
have weighed my words; you likewise ought to ponder 
them.” This advantage, like the preceding, belongs in a 
peculiar degree to the reading of certain paragraphs or sen- 
tences and the free delivery of other passages in the same 
discourse. The reading, because exceptional, awakens the 
special attention of the hearers. It is a style of elocution 
which is expressive of an important idea. When Mr. Wirt 
cited the testimony of a witness, he was wont to take up his 
paper with much formality, and read to the jury the written 
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words. In this gesture of holding up his manuscript he 
virtually said : “ You may suspect that in some of my state- 
ments I have been inexact ; but you cannot suspect me here. 
I am not trusting to my memory ; I wrote the words of the 
witness precisely as he uttered them ; I now read them pre- 
cisely as I wrote them. You will recognize every word as 
familiar to you.” Why do not other professional men read 
their words ? This question is often asked. They have not 
the same delicate truths to enforce which the preacher has. 
Besides, they often do read those words which demand the 
most punctilious exactness. Lawyers read their most critical 
sentences. Statesmen read parts of their speeches on the 
tariff and the finances. Physicians do not abhor written 
prescriptions. 

4. The occasional reading of the whole sermon, or parts 
of it, may be especially appropriate to certain services of the 
pulpit. 

A. It may be particularly appropriate to the subject and 
style of the sermon. There is sometimes a solid comfort in 
listening to a clear, calm discourse read by a sound and 
discreet thinker. The sense of safety is a real pleasure. 
When a man is stating grave objections to his doctrine, he 
seems to be more accurate if he reads the objections than if 
he repeats them from memory. “ Here are the words of the 
objector. I am not making them up. I am not clothing a 
civilized opponent with the skin of a wild beast. I take him 
as he is, and proceed to answer him.” A catalogue of bib- 
lical names or dates, a nice definition or distinction, a state- 
ment which is hazardous although fundamental, a description 
of future punishment, a sermon which may be suspected 
of containing personalities or exasperating allusions to po- 
litical 1 or sectarian strifes may be sometimes more fitly, as 
well as safely, read than spoken. There are some surgical 

1 A preacher was once accused of denouncing a certain political organization 
when his manuscript proved that he simply applied, not to the politicians dis- 
tinctively, but to all unfaithful men of all parties or of no party, the words 
found in Matt, xxiii. 33. For Robert Hall's method of preaching see § 1 . IL 
above. 
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operations which a prudent surgeon will not perform without 
a professional brother by his side. The preacher’s manu- 
script is a faithful mentor to him. After a “ minister of the 
people ” had given an extemporaneous description of the 
atonement, he uttered in his closing prayer the just, but 
ungraceful confession : “ Thou knowest that thy servant has 
marred and mauled this precious doctrine.” Pastor Harms 
of Hermannsburg held his closed Bible in his hand, as he 
stood before the pulpit and recited verse by verse of the 
Psalm which was the lesson of the day, and commented 
richly on each verse as he repeated it from memory. He 
then opened the Bible, and read closely and consecutively 
all the verses which he had recited and explained. The 
reading of the verses attracted more attention than the reci- 
tation of them . 1 It was an appropriate token of reverence 
for the Word of God. Those ministers who are the most 
expert in extemporaneous speech illustrate the importance 
of occasional reading, when they make argumentative (not 
illustrative) quotations from the Bible. They turn over the 
leaves of the sacred volume, find (sometimes in a manner 
too demonstrative) the desired proof-texts, recite them with 
the eye fastened upon them. The passages might have been 
recited memoriter ; but the reading of them is more fitting, 
more expressive of respect for the inspired word, more apt 
to dispel the drowsiness of the audience. The testimony of 
a prophet is to the preacher what the testimony of a court- 
witness is to a lawyer. When Mr. Webster, in the Senate 
of the United States, uttered his solemn protest against the 
“Expunging Resolutions,” he held up his manuscript, read 
it deliberately and with great majesty. His hearers felt that 
he was performing an act of historical importance, and was 
uttering words not only for his contemporaries, but also for 
posterity. The importance of reading sentences or para- 
graphs is proportioned to their critical or adventurous nature 
and the exactness with which they have been elaborated. 

1 Whenever the Bible is read in the pulpit, the look and tones of a reader are 
far more appropriate than those of a declaimer. The pastor need not make 
gestures when the apostle is speaking. 

Vol. XXIX. No. 113. 21 
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B. The reading from a manuscript may be sometimes 
peculiarly appropriate to the relation subsisting between the 
preacher and his audience. He may be called to address his 
superiors on an occasion which demands instructive words. 
The young man preaching a Condo ad Clerum , addressing 
the teachers and students of the university, the state or 
national legislature, discoursing in a style necessarily didactic, 
may depart from his usual method of extemporary speech, 
and betake himself, not slavishly, to his manuscript. Thus 
he exhibits a becoming respect for his auditors. They may be 
accustomed to hear discourses read, may be prejudiced against 
the other modes of preaching, and may feel the indignity of 
being instructed extempore by a comparative novice, who 
might well sit at their feet. Even so fluent an orator as 
Rufus Choate was accustomed to exhibit, if not to use, his 
manuscript when he delivered a lyceum lecture; for he 
regarded the lecture as designed to inform and instruct men 
who are already intelligent; and therefore he considered 
himself as violating the rules of decorum if he should ap- 
pear to be giving them new ideas out of his own unaided 
resources . 1 Some lecturers and some doctors of divinity 
have pretended to bo reading when they were extemporizing ; 
and if “ hypocrisy is the homage which vice pays to virtue,” 
these pretences indicate that there is some virtue in reading 

1 Some recent reformers of the pulpit are contending that the occupant of it, 
instead of discussing the truths of theology, ought to discuss themes of juridical 
and political science, the principles of casuistry which arc to regulate the 
business “ of a broker, or lawyer, or merchant, or railroad man, or banker, or 
commission merchant.” To understand these principles the preacher must 
have not only "considerable knowledge of human nature, but a wide practical 
acquaintance with the political economy and customs of many trades and man- 
ufactures and of the money-market, and a fair acquaintance with the practice 
of the courts and with legal history and legal principles,” etc. etc. But it is 
certain that if a clergyman devote himself to the study of these intricate themes 
he cannot devote himself to the study of theological truth ; and if lie attempt to 
instruct merchants, manufacturers, bankers, lawyers, railroad officials, in the 
details of their respective employments, he cannot safely trust himself to un- 
written remarks. Such remarks will be often inaccurate ; and the laymen who 
are reproved by him for their misdemeanors will convict him of ignorance as 
well as condemn him for slander, and the church will be converted into a bear- 
garden. 
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a discourse. There are, then, different kinds of exception to 
the half-forgotten verses : 

“ In point of sermons, *tis confest, 

Our English clergy make the best ; 

And, what seems paradox at first, 

They make the best, and preach the worst’* 

C. The reading of his sermon may be sometimes peculiarly 
appropriate to the mental or physical state of the preacher. 
Those who know his condition may be in a painful tremor 
for him, if he have no manuscript. His health may be such 
on the morning of the Sabbath, his avocations may have been 
such during the preceding week, his intellect and his sensi- 
bilities may be so unaccountably disordered, that if he speak 
extempore his thoughts and words will drag, like Pharaoh’s 
chariot-wheels in the mud. Many an aged divine can address 
an audience in written words more effectively than in what 
was once indeed free speech but is now forced and hesitating. 
After a preacher had committed his manuscript sermon to 
the flames in order to force himself into the extemporaneous 
method, and after he had proved his success on days when 
he was at the heights, but his want of success on days when 
he was at the depths, — for he was a man of moods, and shone 
sometimes as a merely flickering light — he said : “ If I had 
kept my sermons they might have illumined my people when 
my days were dark.” It is sometimes safe, at other times 
unsafe, to burn the boats when the river is crossed. A few 
years after the first Secretary of the American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions had removed from the 
pastorate of a church in the country to that of a church in 
the town, he put into the fire nearly all the sermons which 
he had written during his country pastorate. They had been 
composed with great care ; but he said : “ I found that I 
was making crutches of them.” A crutch is hurtful to a 
strong man ; but who is certain that he will not in time 
become lame, and will not find it better to walk leaning than 
to fall down ? 1 

1 We most confess, however, that Dr. Worcester’s sermons, although written 
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Not only when the preacher is in a state of lassitude, but 
also when in a state of tumultuous excitement, it may be 
more fitting for him to read a sermon, than trust himself 
to his fresh emotions. He may be called to deliver a funeral 
discourse over the remains of a beloved friend ; to speak on 
some recent casualty, which overpowers both himself and his 
hearers; to preach when his thoughts are drowned in the 
tide of his feelings ; and when he is in danger of losing his 
power to articulate, or else of uttering incoherent rhapsodies. 
A manuscript may then save him from sudden shocks of 
feeling ; it may repress new and unhealthy agitations, and 
guide him over the danger of extravagant remarks, as a 
bridge would conduct him over a swollen torrent. It may 
also preserve his auditors from such harassing fears for him 
as will incapacitate them for heeding his instructions. 

D. The reading of a sermon may be especially appropriate 
to the constitution and general character of a clergyman. 
Every plant should bring forth fruit after its kind. We 
should not complain of the fig-tree for not bearing olive 
berries, nor of the vine for not bearing figs. Every soul, 
too, must bring forth its fruits according to its own make. 
Its peculiar constitution is the peculiar call of God to the 
soul’s peculiar form of duties. His call wo must respect. 
A special facility of speech is an indication that the possessor 
of it should speak extempore. In some rare cases, however, 
his facility is fatal. The pages of a written sermon are 
needed now and then to compress his loquacity, as the banks 
of a river turn a waste of waters into a fertilizing stream. 
When he occasionally reads a discourse, his hearers expect 
an unwonted concentration of thought and pay a special 
heed to him. Unlike a lawyer the pastor speaks habitually 
on the same class of topics. Hence he is more exposed than 

laboriously, were written with too little research. During the first year and a 
half of his pastorate he had composed a hundred and thirty-four; and during 
the first two years and a half, two hundred and twenty-four, some of them 
double although numbered as single, and thus be reached the average of nearly 
two sermons every week. See Life and Labors of Samuel Worcester, D.D., 
Vol. i. pp. 20fi, 207, 394. 
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a lawyer to fall into a hackneyed strain of address. The 
occasional reading of a sermon which was written with a 
design to variegate and freshen his style checks his tendency 
to excessive repetition. On the other hand, not many, but a 
few, men are utterly incapable of acquiring a facility in ex- 
temporaneous remark. Reading their sermons, they may 
do eminent service in the pulpit; attempting free speech 
they perform the best service when they cease from the 
attempt. Their thoughts are too weighty for unprovided 
words ; their feelings too resistless for connected utterance. 
As there are some men who cannot by any amount of labor 
acquire the needed readiness of extemporaneous preaching, 
so there are some who can acquire it, but not without an 
unwise expenditure of labor. These few men can accomplish 
better results if they will apply their toil to other pursuits. 
They are affluent spirits, and it is difficult to turn their 
ingots of gold into small coin. We feel that certain masters 
of thought are in an unfitting position, and they work under 
a needless disadvantage when they hesitate for the precise 
word, recall a phrase after they have pained themselves in 
the selection of it, are so conscientious in their scholarship 
that they speak with stammering accent, and so fastidious in 
their taste that they blush in confusion at the verbal infelici- 
ties which they are the only persons to detect. In their 
private study they see with clearness and write with power ; 
but in the presence of unlettered hearers they are like a 
blind man grinding in the prison-house of the Philistines. 
They speak with the greater ease, because their manuscript 
is a kind of surety for them, and the intelligent hearer has 
more of a pleasant sympathy with, than of a painful sym- 
pathy/or them. 

Perhaps Bishop Sanderson was one of these exceptional 
men. When he was Chaplain in ordinary to Charles the 
First, the king said of him : “ I carry my ears to hear other 
preachers, but I carry my conscience to hear Mr. Sanderson.” 
This preacher to the conscience had his own sphere of use- 
fulness ; he ought not to have abandoned the pulpit, of which 
18 
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he was a kind of Doric ornament ; yet his sermons, as Tzaak 
Walton says, “ were the less valued because he read them, 
which he was forced to do ; for though he had an ex- 
traordinary memory (even the art of it), yet he was punished 
with such an innate invincible fear and bashfulness, that his 
memory was wholly useless as to the repetition of his sermons, 
so as he had writ them ; which gave occasion to say, when 
some of them were first printed and exposed to censure 
(which was in the year 1632), that ‘the best sermons that 
were ever read were never preached.’ ” 1 

It is often said that Dr. Chalmers, also, was one of these 
exceptional men who could have been better employed than 
in laboring to break himself into the methods of extemporary 
speech. If he had struggled with more perseverance in 
disciplining himself for these methods we conjecture that he 
would have improved not only his style of writing but also 
his style of thinking, have mitigated his prolixity of repetition, 
and abridged his cumbrous and overladen sentences. On 
the whole, however, the world is perhaps the gainer by his 
having employed his energies in writing, rather than in ex- 
temporizing, his discourses. The record of his extemporary 
efforts is a suggestive one. In the year 1813 he was visited 
by Andrew Fuller, who remarked after leaving the Kilmany 
Manse : “ If that man [Chalmers] would but throw away his 
papers in the pulpit, he might be king of Scotland.” The 
conversation of Fuller produced a great effect on Chalmers, 
who wrote in his Journal : “ Let me henceforth attempt to 
extemporize from the pulpit ; let me decline all extra- 
engagements; let me redeem time, and give a steady and 
systematic direction to my efforts.” He made the attempt. 
His biographer says : 

“ He read, reflected, jotted down the outlines of a discourse, and then 
went to the pulpit trusting to the suggestion of the moment for the 
phraseology he should employ ; but he found that the ampler his materials 

1 Old English Prose Authors, Vol. vi. p. 252. Walton's account is the more 
remarkable, as it is said that Bishop Sanderson had committed to memory all 
the Odes of Horace, the Offices of Cicero, and a considerable portion of Juvenal 
and Persius. 
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were, the mote difficult was the utterance. His experience in this respect 
he used to compare to the familiar phenomenon of a bottle with water in 
it turned suddenly upside down : the nearly empty bottle discharges itself 
fluently and at once ; the nearly full one labors in the effort, and lets out 
its contents with jerks and large explosions and sudden stops, as if choked 
by its own fulness. So it was with Mr. Chalmers in his first efforts at 
extempore preaching. A twofold impediment lay in the way of his success. 
It was not easy to light at once upon words or phrases which could give 
anything like adequate conveyance to convictions so intense as his were ; 
and he could not be satisfied, and with no comfort could he proceed, while 
an interval so wide remained between the truth as it was felt and the 
iruth as his words had represented it. Over and over again was the 
effort made to find powerful enough and expressive enough phraseology. 
But even had this difficulty not existed — even though he had been content 
with the first suggested words, — he never could be satisfied till he had 
exhausted every possible way of setting forth the truth, so as to force or 
to win for it an entrance into the minds of his hearers. So very eager 
was he at this period of his ministry to communicate the impressions which 
glowed so fervidly within his own heart, that even when he had a written 
sermon to deliver, he often, as if dissatisfied with all that he had said, 
would try at the close to put the matter in simpler words, or present it in 
other lights, or urge it in more direct and affectionate address. But when 
the restraints of a written composition were thrown away, when not at 
the close only, but from the very beginning of his address, this powerful 
impulse operated, he often found that, instead of getting over the ground 
marked down in his study to be traversed, the whole allotted time was 
consumed while yet he was laboring away with the first or second 
preliminary idea. 1 

5. It is possible to read a discourse in a manner both more 
natural and impressive than the prevalent manner of men 
who preach extempore or memoriter. The advocates of the 
extemporaneous method are apt to compare a preacher who 
reads ill with one who extemporizes well, and to infer that 
the extemporaneous method is always the best. It can be 
the best, but in fact is not uniformly so. The opponents 
of the extemporaneous method are prone to compare the 
preacher who extemporizes ill with one who reads well, and 
to infer that the method of reading is always the preferable 
one. It is not so always, nor generally. Extemporaneous 
preachers, however, do so often neglect their gift that even 
i Memoirs of Dr. Chalmers, Vol. i, pp. 336-339. 
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a reader can enter the kingdom of eloquence before them. 
What men commonly call the “ preacher’s tone ” charac- 
terizes a large class of extemporizers. They, and also 
memoriter speakers are often so confused, or so much 
absorbed in thinking of their words rather than of their 
themes, that they lose their naturalness of voice and gesture. 
They hesitate, and keep their eyes directed to the ceiling or 
a post ; while the reader need not hesitate, as his eyes are 
fastened to his manuscript. He can be exempt from all fear 
of losing his train of thought, or of verbal lapses, and can be 
more free in his speech than are many timorous extempo- 
rizers. A Vandenhoff can read Shakespeare more effectively 
than most men do recite it memoriter . 1 Mr. Emerson can 
repeat his notes of a lecture more impressively than most 
men do lecture without notes. “ But this,” you reply, u is 
saying very little.” True, but it is saying enough to dissuade 
a religious scholar from refusing to preach on the ground of 
his inability to extemporize. Such a man as Joseph Butler 3 
may be encouraged to enter the ministry by the fact that it 
is even easier to attain the power of reading a discourse well 

1 When this accomplished elocutionist “ was reading from a scene in Byron’s 
‘ Cain/ and picturing the frightful remorse of the murderer, the dreadful trnth 
of Abel’s death flashed upon his mind, and in an agony of soul he summoned 
around him, to witness the awful deed, his father, mother, and wife, with 
the thrilling exclamation — 'Father I mother! Ada! Zillah! come hither! — 
Death is in the world ! ’ This passage was given with an energy of truth so 
fearful as to send a thrill of horror to the very soul ; and one young man who 
had been gazing intently and kindling to a pitch of uncontrollable excitement, 
as the last clause — ' Death is in the world ' — was uttered, fell senseless to the 
floor ! ” “As to my personal experience,” says a celebrated rhetorician, “ I shall 
frankly tell you what I know to be a fact. I have tried both ways ; I continued 
long in the practise of repeating, and was even thought (if people did not very 
much deceive me) to succeed in it ; but I am absolutely certain that I can give 
more energy, and preserve the attention of the hearers better, to what I read, 
than ever it was in my power to do to what I repeated.” — Dr. Campbell’s 
Lectures on Pulpit Eloquence. 

2 There must be various gradations of ministers, as there are different 
hierarchies in heaven. Alluding to Bishop Butler, Mainwaring says : “ I cannot 
but wish, that, as there is so great an abundance of the practical sort, some 
sermons were written chiefly with a view to readers, and those, too, persons of 
an improved taste and cultivated minds.” 
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than of uttering it well without reading. This is only 
asserting that it is easier to read a sermon than to compose 
it while uttering it, or to retain the whole of it in the memory 
while each part of it is spoken. 

11. The reading of sermons in the pulpit may be more or 
less useful as it is more or less intermingled with extempore 
and memoriter preaching. — Not what a man can do, but 
what he will do ; not what is abstractedly the best method of 
preaching, but what is the best method that will probably be 
adopted — this is the practical question. The truth is, that 
careful writing may facilitate natural reading, and natural 
reading may help to turn extemporary singing into speech. 
Yarieties in the methods of elocution improve each other. 
Throughout a single sermon a reader may keep his mind in a 
fit state for extemporizing, and may intercalate remarks 
which suddenly occur to him. Thus he borrows aid from 
the extemporary method. He may so familiarize himself 
with his manuscript that a glance at a single word will remind 
him of an entire sentence, and thus he borrows from the 
memoriter method. There is a free reading, as well as free 
speaking ; the reading with supplements and omissions ; the 
reading of what is half remembered ; and this results most 
easily from the practice of preaching some sermons with, and 
some without, notes. 

“ What a lawyer was spoiled when Davies took the pulpit,” 
.was said of the man so often called “ the prince of American 
preachers.” He was indebted for this title to his habit of 
intermingling the three fundamental methods of discourse. 
It is said in his biography : 

44 He wrote and prepared his sermons with great care.” They “ were 
printed [verbatim] from the very manuscripts which he used in the pulpit.” 
“But his memory was such, and the frequent use he was permitted to 
make of the same sermon rendered it so familiar, that he was never 
trammelled in his delivery. Though this was his common practice, yet he 
would sometimes extemporize to very happy effect. One of his confiden- 
tial elders once said to him : 4 Mr. Davies, how is it that you, who are so 
well-informed on all theological subjects, and can express yourself with 

Vol. XXIX. No. 113. 22 
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so much ease and readiness upon any subject and in any company, and 
have language so at your command, should think it necessary to prepare 
and write your sermons with so much care, and take your notes into the 
pulpit, and make such constant use of them? Why do you not, like many 
other preachers, oftener preach extempore?* Mr. Davies's reply was 
this : ‘ I always thought it to be a most awful thing to go into the pulpit, 
and there speak nonsense in the name of God. Besides, when I have an 
opportunity of preparing, and neglect to do so, I am afraid to look up to 
God for assistance ; for that would be to ask him to countenance my 
negligence. But when I am evidently called upon to preach, and have 
had no opportunity to make suitable preparation, if I see it clearly to be 
my duty, I am not afraid to try to preach extempore, and I can with con- 
fidence look up to God for assistance.' ” 1 

III. The practice of reading sermons in the pulpit cannot 
bo adopted as the general one without lessening the preach- 
er’s influence. 

1. It requires too much writing — too much for the health 
of the writer, who, bending too long over his writing-desk, 
induces the pectoral disorders so detrimental to popular 
eloquence; too much for his mental and moral progress, 
which, as we have seen in a previous Section, 2 requires “ won 
multa , 8ed multum ” ; too much for his rhetorical Improve- 
ment, which is accelerated by the thoughtful writing of a 
few sermons, as it is retarded by the careless writing of 
many, and which demands a skill in extemporary eloquence 
as a stimulus to the exact and energetic study of a written 
discourse. Robert Hall is credited with the saying that 4 a 
genius can write one sermon in a month ; a man of talent, 
one in a fortnight ; an ordinary man, one in a week ; a fool, 
two in a week.’ That ‘ one sermon in a month ’ would not 
be a finished one, unless the writer were disciplining himself, 
meanwhile, in extemporary address. 

2. If the reading be energetic, it is apt to impair the vision 
of the preacher ; especially when his manuscript, written in 
haste, is in a corresponding degree illegible, and when his 
pulpit is darkened by clouds or by covered or painted win- 

1 Dr. Hill's Account, in Barnes's Life and Times of Pres. Davies, pp. 31, 33. 
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dows ; it is also apt to injure bis vocal organs, especially when 
be adopts tbe constrained position of a close reader, and bis 
larynx is compressed and tortured by his bent form. 

8 Tbe public reading of his sermons disqualifies the 
minister for the full use of his corporeal powers. These 
may be pictures of the truth which he exhibits. He may 
illustrate his thoughts by them, as by diagrams. The old 
description of a preacher is : “ Vivida in eo omnia fuerunt ; 
vivida vox, vividi occuli, vividi manus, gestus omnes vividi.” 
But the reader must sometimes turn his lively eye upon his 
papers, must employ his lively hand in holding or turning 
them, must give his head in part to his chirography, and not 
wholly to his auditors. He speaks of the stars of heaven 
while he is watching his interlined phrases. He exclaims : 
u Behold the morning sun,” while he bends over a blotted 
paragraph. The face is the speech of the body, and the eye 
is the emphasis of the face ; and when this is habitually con- 
cealed from the spectators, they lose the full meaning of 
what they hear. 

4. Hence we remark that the uniform habit of reading 
sermons degenerates easily into an inapposite, stupid, vicious 
delivery. We must remember that we are concerned with 
not only the powers of a man, but also his prevailing ten- 
dencies. While we admit that a preacher who never extem- 
porizes can read his discourse so easily and naturally that 
it may appear to be extemporaneous, we must confess that 
only a few preachers wiU do so, and still fewer will do so 
uniformly. Unless a preacher’s reading be modified by his 
extemporaneous addresses, it will, in the general, become 
inflexible and monotonous. So it has been ; so it is now. 
“ Dull as a parson,” “ stupid as a sermon,” are phrases 
suggested by the close reading of homilies. It is unfair to 
adduce extreme instances of vicious elocution, as if they 
were inevitable to a reader ; but it is fair to mention them 
as illustrating the tendencies of his habit. He must, for 
example, keep his place in the manuscript, and therefore 
keep his eye or his finger, or both, on the wrong object. 
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A few years ago an excellent writer was reading in liis pulpit 
the words: “ Let justice be done, though the heavens fall.” 
When he spoke of the heavens he made a sweeping gesture, 
as if he would brush the skies away, with his left hand ; but 
he kept a sharp lookout for his papers ; he kept his right 
hand fixed upon them, and seemed to feel that what he had 
written must be held fast, whatever became of the heavens. 
Since the preceding sentences were penned, a fine scholar was 
reading in the pulpit an exhortation to instant repentance. 
But he must turn over the leaves of his manuscript, and, 
while he was saying: “My heart’s desire is to see,” he 
turned over two leaves instead of one, lost his place — what 
was he desiring to see ? — “ you instantly,” he added ; but 
the critical instant had already fled ; and then, finding the 
right page, he subjoined, “ begin a new course of life.” Did 
any man ever change his course under the influence of 
such a broken sentence ? While the president of a New 
England college, was preaching on the text, “Take heed 
how ye hear,” he read, in a fixed monotone, the following 
sentence : “ If a man should knock at your window in the 
night, and cry, ‘ fire, fire ; the building is on fire, be quick, 
no time to be lost,’ would you say, ‘ what a voice that man 
has, I do not like his tones, he does not make graceful ges- 
tures ’ ? ” This was the monotonous question. The honest 
answer must have been : “ Yes ; if a man should really 
come to my window at dead of night, and hold the president’s 
paper in his hand, and read the president’s identical words, 

4 fire, fire,’ with no other tones and gestures than those 
which the president employed, we should either repeat the 
president’s criticisms upon the man, or else infer that the 
man was in sport, if not insane.” It is easy to say that each 
of these faults is an abuse of the reading method, and may 
be avoided. This is true. It is not so much the actual fault, 
as the tendency to it, which we now consider. 

5. Hence we add that the practice of reading sermons, if 
it be uniform, is liable to deadening forms of abuse. Is not 
every other method, if uniform, liable to perversion ? Yes y 
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therefore the intermingling of different methods is the safest. 
Not only is the habitual reader apt to be somnolent and 
somnific in his manner, but also inopportune in his matter. 
He fails to speak the word in season. He fails to gain the 
power of adapting his paragraphs, written in one mood, to 
the exigencies of his hearers, who are in a different mood. 
The children whispering in the gallery above, their fathers 
sleeping in the pews below, a sudden commotion in the 
sanctuary, a rumored casualty in the streets, may render 
some of his written sentences obsolete, and may require 
some fresh words fitly spoken. Although he may not lapse 
so far as to express gratitude for the fine weather while it is 
storming, or joy in the stillness of the Sabbath while it is 
thundering, yet he often expresses thoughts which he would 
modify if he could extemporize. His slight infelicities are 
perhaps unnoticed ; but they are felt ; and sometimes he 
falls into extravagances of unfitness. He writes a sermon 
at the seaside, and years afterward preaches it in the heart 
of the country, where he endeavors to dissuade his hearers 
from usages which are unknown to them. He exhorts 
young men against wasting their time at the confectionary ; 
for his exhortation was written long ago in a village where 
there really was such a tempting institution. One of the 
brightest of living scholars stated, while preaching in the 
year 1853, that the infidelity of the age was a main cause of 
the revolutions then raging in Europe. He forgot that his 
sermon was written five years before, when his statements 
were true. A German informs us of a pulpit reader who 
alluded to the plague which had recently broken out in his 
parish. Being asked where it had appeared, he was startled, 
and said : “ In my sermon.” It need not be replied that there 
is no danger of such monstrous blunders. In a discourse on 
a critical theme, a slight error may be enormous. It is not 
the error, it is the tendency to it, which belongs to the 
human nature of an habitual reader. His practice exposes 
him to a hebetude which facilitates some degree of ill-timed 
allusion ; an immobility which prevents him from rectifying 
19 
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a sentence which he begins to utter before he detects its 
inaptness. Sometimes he becomes so dependent on his notes 
that, if some of them be misplaced, or if the light on the 
pulpit be too dim, or if his chirography be illegible, he must 
close the service with the apostolic benediction. 

IV. The rules for the public reading of sermons ar9 sug- 
gested by the fact that it should be modified by the other 
methods of delivery. — The manuscript should be written in 
large characters, so as to bo easily legible ; it should be held 
in sucli a position that the reader may without a motion of 
his head turn his eye from the paper to the congregation ; it 
should bo so familiar to him that he may look at his hearers 
during the larger part of his address ; he should so engrave 
some passages on his memory that in uttering them he may 
be independent of his paper ; he should have such a mastery 
of it, and of his theme, and of himself, that he may vary his 
words in conformity with the varying exigencies of his hearers. 
It is an interesting fact that some of the best rules for 
reading sermons have been given by Cotton Mather. He 
says : 

“ If you must have your notes before you in your preaching, and it be 
needful for you, de scripto dicere> what even some of the most famous 
orators, both among the Grecians and among the Romans did (Pliny says : 
Orationes et nostri quidam et Graeci lectitaverunt), yet let there be 
with you a distinction between the neat using of notes and the dull reading 
of them. Keep up the air and life of speaking, and put not off your 
hearers with an heavy reading to them. How can you demand of them 
to remember much of what you bring to them, when you remember 
nothing of it yourself? Besides, by reading all you say, you will so cramp 
and stunt all ability for speaking that you will be unable to make an 
handsome speech on any occasion. What I, therefore, advise you to, is : 
Let your notes be little other than a quiver, on which you may cast your 
eye now and then, to see what arrow is to be next fetched from thence ; 
and then, with your eye as much as may be on them whom you speak to, 
let it be shot away, with a vivacity becoming one in earnest for to have 
the truths well entertained with the auditory.” 1 

1 Manuductic ad Ministerium. Directions for a Candidate of the Ministry, 
pp. 105, 106. 
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As we should not have expected such valuable rules from 
Cotton Mather, neither should we have imagined that Dean 
Swift would anticipate, as he has done, the suggestions of 
modern elocutionists. He says : 

“ 1 knew a clergyman of some distinction, who appeared to deliver his 
sermon without looking into his notes, which when I complimented him 
upon, he assured me he could not repeat six lines ; but his method was to 
write the whole sermon in a large, plain hand, with all the forms of margin, 
paragraph, marked page, and the like ; then on Sunday morning he took 
care to run it over five or six times, which he could do in an hour ; and 
when he delivered it, by pretending to turn his face from one side to the 
other, he would (in his own expression) pick up the lines, and cheat his 
people by making them believe he had it all by heart. 1 He farther added, 
that whenever he happened by neglect to omit any of these circumstances, 
the vogue of the parish was, ‘ our doctor gave us but an indifferent sermon 
to-day/ Now among us, many clergymen act so directly contrary to this 
method, that from a habit of saving time and paper (which they acquired 
at the university), they write in so diminutive a manner, with such fre- 
quent blots and interlineations, that they are hardly able to go on without 
perpetual hesitations, or extemporary expletives.” 

u You will observe some clergymen with their heads held down from 
the beginning to the end, within an inch of the cushion, to read what is 
hardly legible ; which, beside the untoward manner, hinders them from 
making the best advantage of their voice : others again have a trick of 
popping up and down every moment from their paper to the audience, 
like an idle school-boy on a repetition day. Let me entreat you, therefore, 
to add one half-crown a year to the article of paper ; to transcribe your 
sermons in as large and plain a manner as you can ; and either make no 
interlineations, or change the whole leaf; for we, your hearers, would 
rather you should be less correct, than perpetually stammering, which I 
take to be one of the worst solecisms in rhetoric. And lastly, read your 
sermon once or twice a day for a few days before you preach it ; to which 
you will probably answer some years hence ‘ that it was but just finished 
when the last bell rang to church ; * and I shall readily believe, but not 
excuse you/** 

The only rule, however, which can redeem the reading of 
a sermon from the charge of artificial and perfunctory address 
is this : Cherish a deep religious interest in your words when 
you read them in public ; even a profounder interest than 

1 See for a different method of simulation § 3. 1. 4. B. above. Mr. Edward 
Everett when preaching memoriter adopted a still different method. 

2 British Classics, Yol. viii. pp. 14, 15. 
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you felt when you wrote them in private. The old remark is : 
your discourse is the offspring of your mind and heart. It 
was born with pangs of thought and emotion. It must be 
delivered in the pulpit with the same, or greater travail of 
soul. We have been told that every sermon must be born 
again when preached again. “ Perhaps once in three or four 
months,” said President Davies, “ I preach in some measure 
as I could wish ; that is, I preach as in the sight of God, 
and as if I were to step from the pulpit to the supreme 
tribunal. I feel my subject. I melt into tears, or I shudder 
with horror, when I denounce the terrors of the Lord. 1 
glow; I soar in sacred ecstasies, when the lovo of Jesus is my 
theme, and, as Mr. Baxter was wont to express it, in lines 
more striking to me than all the fine poetry in the world, 

“ I preach as if I ne'er should preach again ; 

And as a dying man to dying men.” 

§ 4. Preaching Memoriter. 

The practice of committing a sermon to memory, and 
reading it as thus committed, has high authority in its favor. 
Some men have adopted the practice without recognizing it. 
Many preachers who are called revivalists, many agents of 
charitable societies, have delivered their sermons so often 
that they could not avoid uttering them memoriter. White- 
field is said to have preached more than eighteen thousand 
times ; 1 but the different sermons which he preached were 
comparatively few. He did not feel that he had full com- 
mand of a discourse, until he had preached it the fortieth 
time. Then, however, it was in some degree committed to 
memory. A similar remark may be made of certain dis- 
courses preached by Dr. J. M. Mason, Dr. E. D. Griffin. In 
Scotland, and still more Germany, France, Switzerland, and 
Italy, the common practice has been to preach memoriter ; 
not partly or virtually so, as the American practice has often 
been, but entirely, professedly, and formally so. “ In a 

1 See the inscription on Whitefield’s Cenotaph, os recorded in Dr. Gillie's 
Memoirs of Whitefield, Hartford edition, 1851, p. 221. 
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period of general declension in reference to morals and 
religion, a royal mandate was issued to forbid the practice 
of reading sermons. The following prohibition of King 
Charles the Second is said to be on record in the statute- 
book of the University of Cambridge : 

“ I. * * * * 6 To the Vice-Chancellor and Gentlemen. — Whereas his 
Majesty is informed that the practice of reading sermons is 
generally taken up by the preachers before the University, 
and therefore sometimes continued before himself : his Majesty 
has commanded me to signify to you his pleasure that the said 
practice, which took its beginning from the disorders of the 
late times, be wholly laid aside, and that the said preachers 
deliver their sermons, both in Latin and English, by memory, 
without book, as being a way of preaching which his Majesty 
judges most agreeable to the use of all foreign churches, to 
the customs of the University heretofore, and to the nature 
and intention of that holy exercise. And that his Majesty’s 
commands in these premises may be duly regarded and ob- 
served, his further pleasure is, that the names of all such 
ecclesiastical persons as shall continue the present supine and 
slothful way of preaching be from time to time signified to 
me by the Vice-Chancellor for the time, on pain of his 
Majesty’s displeasure. 

(Signed) Monmouth.’ ” 

When we think that the method of repeating a sermon 
from memory has been more generally adopted than any 
other one, we feel the importance of treating it not only with 
attentio^, but also with respect. 

I. Some men have a call from heaven to preach memoriter. 
They are endued with such a power of recollection that they 
can discourse more naturally in this method than in any 
other. We are familiar with the statements that Cyrus 

could retain the name of every soldier in his army ; Themis- 

tocles, of every citizen of Athens ; Napoleon Bonaparte^ of 

every important place where the various detachments of his 

soldiers would halt or fight during a protracted campaign. 

VOL.XXIX. No. 113. 23 
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We are familiar with the marvellous feats of memory per- 
formed by Gassendi, Galileo, Michael Angelo, Bolingbroke, 
Porson, and other eminent scholars; with the exploits of 
unlettered men, as of the young Corsican who listened 
only once to the recital of hundreds 1 of names, then re- 
peated all of them in the same order in which he heard 
them, and afterward repeated them backward ; of a plain 
man in Edinburgh, another in London, another in New 
York, who could on any day commit to memory all the para- 
graphs, and even advertisements, of the morning’s newspaper. 
There is said to be still living an ignorant cicerone , who 
points out to strangers the wonders of a German cathedral, 
and is fluent in his English, Russian, Italian, Spanish, and 
French descriptions of its pillars, capitals, architraves, entab- 
latures, arches, pictures, statues, relics, and yet does not un- 
derstand a word of the five languages in which he entertains 
the visitors, but has merely learned and repeats his descriptions 
by the unintelligent effort of memory. Many clergymen, 
as Hales, Bates, Warburton, have been endued with a power 
equally marvellous. Dr. Parkhurst gave to Bishop Jewell 
some of the most difficult words which he could find; Bishop 
Hooper gave him forty Welsh, Irish, and foreign words, and 
Jewell, after reading them once or twice, repeated them 
forward and backward with perfect accuracy. Whatever he 
had once written, he could recite at any subsequent period. 
By one perusal of a sermon he could so impress it on his 
memory as to be able to repeat it without hesitation. There 
are many living clergymen who need only peruse a# sermon 
twice on Sabbath morning and they can repeat it fluently in 
the pulpit on that day ; at any subsequent time, they need 
only peruse that sermon once, and they can recite it verbatim 
et literatim as originally written. There arc some living 
clergymen who need not write the discourse which they 
desire to remember, but, after having excogitated it, they 
can retain aud preach it one or two years afterward, without 
any perceptible deviation from their first ideal. David Hume 

1 The report says, “ thousands ” instead of hundreds. 
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had an exalted opinion of liis contemporary, the Archbishop 
of Toulouse. He said that he had heard the Archbishop 
“ repeat an elegant oration of an hour and a quarter in 
length, which he had never written ” ; 1 that he was in the 
habit of composing and correcting his discourses without 
writing them. Only a small number of men have this 
memorable genius. A larger number can make some ap- 
proximation to it. Such men are elected to speak memoriter; 
if not always, yet on fit occasions ; if not throughout the 
whole discourse, yet through a part of it. 

II. The majority of preachers, although not specially fitted 
for speaking memoriter, may wisely cultivate the power of 
doing so. They may be overburdened by the effort of recalling 
an entire sermon, but they can easily hold in their recollec- 
tion the more important paragraphs of it. They have facil- 
ities for improving their retentive power, even if it be not 
strong by nature. They can grasp with great tenacity the 
expressions which interest their feelings. I once knew an 
illiterate cobbler who in secular affairs evinced no special 
power of memory, but was so enamored of the New Testament 
that he remembered the whole of it. If the number of any 
verse in any chapter were stated to him, he could repeat the 
words of it, and if the words were repeated to him, he could 
state, not only the chapter and verse where they were to be 
found, but also the words prefixed as a title to the chapter. 
On the same principle, many a clergyman who has no special 
readiness or retentiveness in committing to memory the 
statements of scientists or historians, can easily recollect the 
emotional addresses in which his hearers will feel a peculiar 
interest, or such appeals to conscience as arouse his own 
sensibilities. Preachers who possess, or who can readily 
acquire this facility of recollection should adopt some degree 
of the memoriter method. 

It is often objected, and there is a truth in the objection, 
that a preacher aiming to remember his discourse for one 

1 Life and Correspondence of David Hume, Vol. ii. p. 497. 
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Sabbath will forget it on the next day. The memory is a 
mysterious power, retaining for an occasion what is com- 
mitted to it for that occasion, and refusing to do service when 
the time for which it was employed has gone by. It adopts 
a kind of legerdemain by which it will retain for a year, or 
for life, what was given to it for so lengthened a period. 
In learning a sermon by heart, the minister should adopt 
those principles of association by which the sermon will 
remain in his heart long after it has been recited. It is an 
encouraging truth that, sometimes, he will hold in his re- 
membrance the thoughts and arrangements of his sermon 
when he will have forgotten the time and place, and even 
the fact of having written it. In the year 1846 a clergyman 
wrote a discourse for an important anniversary, and in the 
year 1857 was called to write another discourse for the 
recurring anniversary of the same institution. On comparing 
the second sermon with the first, he was surprised to find 
that the text of both was the same, the proposition and the 
divisions were identical, the thoughts and more than half the 
expressions were so nearly alike that a critic would suppose 
him to have intentionally made his second sermon an im- 
proved copy of the first. The substance of the sermon which 
he wrote eleven years before, he recollected but did not 
recognize . He retained not only the thoughts but also the 
phrases of it, but did not identify them as once familiar to 
him. Indeed, an author has been known to compose a 
treatise in defence of a theory, and twenty years afterward 
to compose a treatise in opposition to that same theory, and 
to cite and refute in his second treatise the identical argu- 
ments which he had advanced in the first, and during ail 
this controversy, to forget that he, himself, was the original 
author to whom he had become the antagonist. Such facts 
remind us that a discourse will often linger when the history 
of it has lost its place in the memory which once held it. 
It will do good when it has ceased to be acknowledged. So 
true is it that, in the words of Bishop Hall, even the imper- 
fect memory is “ the Great Keeper and Master of the Rolls 
of the soul.” 
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III. The advantages of the memoriter method to those 
who can pursue it without undue toil, are the following : 

1. A man who has no more than an ordinary power of 
memory will feel an inducement to make his discourse a rich 
one if he know that he is to learn it by heart. Dr. Beattie 
supposes that, commonly, a minister must spend two days 
in thus learning his discourse. Nothing but an iron law 
will make a wise man spend a third of his time in committing 
to memory what he spent only two thirds of it in composing. 
His wisdom will prompt him to occupy, at least, as many 
weeks in writing as days in learning his discourse. He will 
strive to obtain clear thoughts, to arrange them in their 
natural order, to express them in apt words; for in this 
manner he will most readily recall them, and will retain 
them most surely. It is true that some preachers resort to 
artificial modes of recollecting their discourses, but the most 
far-seeing men will prefer the philosophical order of thought 
as the best system of mnemonics. 1 The sermons of Reinhard 
are marvellous exhibitions of the “ lucid order ” extending 
to the structure of paragraphs, sentences, clauses. He would 
never have arranged them in such a luminous method, had 
he not been forced by the usage of his church to learn them 
by heart. His exact arrangement is a great excellence ; he 
purchased it, however, at an exorbitant price. If he had 
ordinarily extemporized, and occasionally written sermons 
with the intent of committing them to memory, he would 
have added more than he has done to the wealth of the 
pulpit; for he would have spent more time in amassing 

1 " One of the most ancient [schemes of artificial memory] consisted in as- 
sociating the divisions of a discourse to be delivered with the various apartments 
of a building, and the leading sentiments with articles of furniture. This is 
said to have been much practised by the ancient orators, and to have given rise 
to the phraseology by which we speak of the divisions of a discourse, as the first 
place, the second place, etc. I have repeatedly made experiments on this method 
in remembering the discourses of public speakers, and the effect is certainly 
astonishing ; for though it is many years since the experiments were made, I 
still find articles of furniture associated in the clearest manner with sentiments 
delivered by some of the speakers.” — Abercrombie’s “ Intellectual Powers,” p. 
107 . 
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materials, and less in preparing them for temporary use. 
He was not one of those preachers whose constitution is a 
call from heaven to preach memoriter. On the morning of 
every Monday he began to commit to memory the sermon 
which he had written during the preceding week. He de- 
voted the first busy hour of every day to this effort, and 
publicly ‘recited the sermon on the next Sabbath. During 
the same week he was preparing another sermon which he 
was to begin to learn by heart on the succeeding Monday. 1 
“ I applied,” he says “ every spare moment I could find 
during the week, particularly dressing time, to gradually 
committing my sermon to memory, in order that I might be 
able to deliver it without embarrassment. That under such 
circumstances, I found this part of my duty tho hardest I 
had to perform, is a confession you will naturally expect. 
Indeed with the most conscientious diligence and care in 
this respect, I could not avoid letting many things slip in the 
delivery, and often entirely destroying a well constructed 
period, by substituting new and ill-adapted expressions in- 
stead of the ones which had originally been selected ; nor 
have I been able by constant exercise, to remedy this natural 
defect of my memory ; for it costs me now as much trouble 
as it did at first to take up everything when I preach exactly 
in the order in which it was conceived and written.” 2 
2. A minister may enrich himself by permanently lodging 
in his mind the sound thoughts, apposite phrases, combined 
in the logical order and glowing with the pious sentiment, 
of a well-studied sermon. Even if they escape his local and 
technical memory they will leave an impress on his mind, as 
oriental spices leave their aroma in the vase which held 
them. They will breathe a new spirit into his extempo- 
raneous sermons. The precise terms expressing definite 
thoughts, the living words denoting fervid emotion, will form a 
standard by which his unwritten discourses will be regulated. 
One thoroughly written and thoroughly committed sermon 
will preach itself over again and again, but in such a way as 
1 Memoirs and Confessions of Reinhard, pp. 153 sq. • Ibid. Letter tUL 
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to avoid the semblance of repetition. In some respects it is 
better for a clergyman to collect in liis memory the gems of 
other men ; 1 but there is danger that he may incur the charge 
of displaying borrowed treasures. In some respects it is 
better for him to engrave on his memory his own thoughts 
in his own adjustments of them. The gold which he has 
coined in his private mint he can circulate without fear. 
Sherlock might well have learned by heart his paragraph : 
“ Go to your natural religion,” etc. South would not have 
wasted his time if he had committed to memory his page begin- 
ning with, “ Next, for the lightsome passion of joy.” Jeremy 
Taylor might have repeated, not unwisely, what so many 
men and school-boys have since recited : “ For so have I 
seen a lark rising,” etc. Bishop Butler would have im- 
proved his style in general if he had kept himself familiar 
with his own words : “You have changed sides, then. Keep 
to this : Be consistent with yourselves,” etc. What a man 
originates in his higher state has a normal influence over 
him in his lower. The paragraph of Massillon : “ I figure to 
myself that our last hour is come ; ” or that of Robert Hall : 
“ Eternity, it is surely not necessary to remind you,” etc., 
must have raised each of those preachers to a high vantage 
ground, whenever he repeated it. 

3. By occasionally preaching memoriter a man may avoid 
the evil habits which he would acquire if he uniformly read, 
or uniformly extemporized, his sermons. He learns to avoid 
the stiffness of a close reader. In his remembered speech he 
enjoys some of the advantages resulting from free speech. 
He has command of his eye and his arms, he can walk to 
and fro on the platform; he may stand erect and escape 

1 Nearly all the great orators of the world have disciplined themselves in 
committing to memory choice passages by which their style of thinking or of 
writing has been improved. At the early age of fourteen Lord Mansfield 
“ knew a large part of Sallust and Horace by heart.” Lord Erskine not only 
committed to memory a large part of Milton, but was so familiar with Shakes- 
peare that “ he would almost, like Porson, have held conversation on all subjects 
for days together in the phrases of the great English dramatist” - Select British 
Eloquence, pp. 143, 630. 
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those injuries to the larynx and the bronchia which are 
sometimes incurred by the speaker inclining his head over 
his notes. He also learns to avoid the faults of the man who 
merely extemporizes. He learns the importance of shunning 
all loose diction, rant, and verbiage. The very fact that he 
carefully writes a sermon and carefully enstamps it on his 
memory tends to form a habit of concise and pertinent ex- 
pression. The greater his number of useless words, so much 
the harder must be his work in recollecting them. The 
more precise his phrases are, the more easily are they recalled. 
His interests require him to have thoughts which his people 
can remember; for so he best remembers them himself. 
His interests require him also to associate his thoughts with 
words and tones adapted to their end ; for, this fitness of his 
speech to produce the impression which he designs is a kind 
of mnemonic art, helping him to retain the proper words in 
their proper places. Some hearers have imagined a pulpit 
orator to be freely reading a discourse ; others have imagined 
the same orator to be extemporizing the same discourse ; and 
still others have seen that he was expert in recalling what 
he had written, and was combining the excellences of the 
reader with those of the free speaker, and shunning the 
faults of both. 

4. In committing a discourse to memory the preacher 
acquires a useful discipline of mind. A soldier is trained to 
various kinds of gymnastic exercise, and finds them all ad- 
vantageous. although some of them are seldom resorted to 
in the hour of battle. He leaps over trenches and lofty bars, 
and thus prepares himself for the special emergencies of war. 
The elocutionist stands on one foot, or speaks with pebbles 
in his mouth, and so he learns to stand and to speak with 
the greater ease on the rostrum. If a man do not intend to 
preach memoriter often, he may acquire a valuable gymnastic 
discipline by so preaching occasionally. In this discipline 
he strengthens his memory ; it need not be the memory for 
mere words, it may also be the memory for their philosophical 
arrangements. The power of retaining words, however, is 
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by no means useless, for they are the instruments of his 
effectiveness. “ The culture of expression,” says Mr. Choate, 
“ should be a specify study . quite distinct from the invention 
of thought. Language and its elements, words, are to be 
mastered by direct, earnest labor. A speaker ought daily 
to exercise and air his vocabulary, and also to add to and 
enrich it. Translation should be pursued with these two 
objects , to bring up to the mind and employ all the words 
you already own , and to tax and torment invention and dis- 
covery And the very deepest memory, for additional, rich, 
and admirably expressive words.” 1 The power of retaining 
these words is augmented, for it is required by the discipline 
of recollecting a lengthened discourse without the help of a 
manuscript. “ In regard to memory,” says Dr. Abercrombie 
“ it is remarkable how much its power is increased in many 
instances by that kind of exercise by which it is alone trusted 
to, without any aid from writing. I have known medical 
men, for example, who had to recollect numerous appoint- 
ments, do so with perfect accuracy by trusting to memory, 
to which they had habituated themselves, but blunder con- 
tinually when they kept a written memorandum. The 
mental power which is in some cases acquired by constant 
and intense exercise is indeed astonishing. Bloomfield, the 
poet, relates of himself, that nearly one-half of his poem, the 
Farmer’s Boy, was composed, revised, and corrected, without 
writing a word of it, while he was at work with other shoe- 
makers in a garret.” 2 The utility of Bloomfield’s power to 
what is called an “extemporaneous” preacher, cannot be 
overestimated. 

Not only is the facility of recalling words improved by the 
use of it in preaching without a manuscript, but also the 
power of self-control. A man must exercise, and thus in- 
crease, his power of abstraction, of governing his thoughts 
and feelings, when he concentrates his mind upon his sermon 
so as to recollect its well-ordered phrases in the presence of 
a miscellaneous assemblage. During the ringing of the bell 

1 Parker's Reminiscences, pp. 248, 249. 2 InteUectual Powers, p. 115. 
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for public worship Bishop Jewell could so imprint the chief 
topics of his sermon on his memory that he said : “ If ten 
thousand people were fighting and quarrelling all the while 
I was preaching, they could not confuse me.” Many preachers 
have so little control over themselves that they cannot repeat 
the Lord’s Prayer correctly before their people. Some cannot 
even remember the biblical form of the benediction. One 
main advantage of memoriter preaching consists in its training 
the preacher to a command over the phraseology of the Bible. 
Some of his sermons are biblical in their style. Engraving 
them upon his memory, he impresses many precious texts 
upon it If he can learn by heart a sermon, he can learn an 
Epistle of the New Testament. Wise men havq disciplined 
themselves in acquiring a familiarity with the language of 
the Bible, not only for the sake of improving the diction of 
their written, as well as extemporary, sermons, but also for 
the sake of their spiritual growth. On his death-bed James 
Brainerd Taylor found an inexpressible relief in the choice 
texts which he had laid up in the storehouse of his mind. 
He had made it a rule to treasure up in his memory some 
portion of the scriptures every night before retiring to rest. 
When he was examined for liberty to preach the gospel, one 
who was present said of him : “ I nevef heard any man 
quote the sacred scriptures with such fluency for the con- 
firmation of his doctrinal views, as the questions were suc- 
cessively proposed to him.” Dr. Chalmers, at the age of 
thirty-one, writes : “ I finished my perusal of the New 
Testament a few days ago, and began it again, at the rate 
of a chapter every week-day, with the particular view of 
committing the most remarkable passages to memory.” 1 

IV. In proportion to the weakness of the preacher’s mem- 
ory should be his caution in attempting to speak memoriter. 
Bishop Hall says that “ the same thoughts do commonly 
meet us in the same places, as if we had left them there 
till our return.” Sometimes, however, they are truant. 

1 Memoirs of Chalmers, Vol. i. p. 218. 
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Atterbury writes to Pope : “ If you have not read the verses 
lately, I am sure you remember them, because you forget 
nothing.” When a man who forgets nothing recites a 
sermon, his facile words are impressive ; but when he is 
laboring to recall his discourse, he drawls, hesitates, stam- 
mers, repeats his words, as a boy runs back in order to 
make a fresh leap. True, he has the use of his arms ; but 
they swing convulsively and without meaning. His eye is 
in full view ; but, although it is called the open window of 
the soul, it has now a gauze curtain hanging before it. Intro- 
spective, retrospective, it betrays no sympathy with the 
audience; it does not glisten with love or hope, but is 
darkened with fear. In his naive way, Izaak Walton says 
of the judicious Hooker : “ His sermons were neither long 
nor earnest, but uttered with a grave zeal and a humble 
voice, his eyes always fixed in one place to prevent his 
imagination from wandering; insomuch that he seemed to 
study as he spake.” 1 When the preacher is studying as he 
speaks, bis hearers will be looking out of the window. The 
Mohammedans in the mosque are attentive to everything 
rather than their Iman, who stands uttering words which 
he is struggling to remember ; his body being visible, but his 
mind buried in the absent Koran. 

If the preacher’s retentive power be too frail to be trusted 
with the whole discourse, he may still deliver a part of it 
memoriter ; for he may hold securely a few select paragraphs, 
although he would break down under the weight of many. 
An accurate elocution requires him, employing the figure 
of “ vision,” to extend the arm, elevate the head, direct his 
eye into the distance ; then he needs to be .entirely inde- 
pendent of his papers. As he addresses the Supreme Being, 
he will appear irreverent unless he look upward and con- 
centrate his mind upon the heavens, rather than divide it 
between the heavens and his ink-sketches. In pronouncing 
such addresses, Theremin deemed the memoriter form of 
“ eloquence a virtue.” 

1 Life of Richard Hooker, p. 90. 
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Sometimes a preacher is able in his study to recollect the 
entire sermon, and still in the pulpit delivers it from manu- 
script ; as a musician, although quite familiar with the notes 
of a symphony, yet, while he is rendering them in public, 
feels the safer if he has them before his eye. This diffident 
man can read and remember more successfully than he can 
either read or remember alone. He is less effective than an 
accomplished extemporaneous speaker, but more effective 
than an ill-trained one. He does not attain the height which 
is easily reached by some who preach memoriter; but ho 
rises higher than one who reads slavishly or remembers 
hesitatingly. He does not soar like the eagle ; he does not 
creep like the snail ; but like the ostrich ho runs the faster 
because he has wings to assist his feet. There are some 
preachers who with all their effort can never do more than, 
as Macaulay says of Dryden, “ attain the first place in the 
second rank ” of their profession. 1 

V. Rules for the memoriter preacher. These may be ar- 
ranged under the following classes : 

1. In learning a sermon by heart take opportunities to 
improve it. Sometimes, perhaps, you have written what you 
yourself do not fully understand, and therefore cannot easily 
remember. Make it plain to your own mind and you will 
be able to recite it so as to make it plain to your hearers. 
Sometimes, perhaps, you do not perceive the reasons for the 
arrangement of your thoughts ; perhaps you have no reasons 
for it; perhaps you have no philosophical arrangement. 
Then change the order of your ideas ; make it easy to be 
recalled ; so it will be more impressive upon your hearers as 
well as upon yourself. Many a sentence may be made the 
more emphatic, by so adjusting its clauses that one will sug- 

1 Macaulay's Miscellanies, Yol. i. p. 169. “ The first rank in poetry was 
beyond his [Dryden's] reach, bat he challenged and secured the most honorable 
place in the second. His imagination resembled the wings of the 06 trich. It 
enabled him to run, though not to soar. When he attempted the highest flights, 
he became ridiculous ; but while he remained in a lower region, he outstripped 
all competitors." 
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gest the other. The elder Pitt committed to memory some 
of Dr. Barrow’s sermons. If Barrow, himself, had under- 
taken to commit them, he would have given them more of 
that excellence which in the present age is regarded as the 
chief one — brevity. 

2. In learning your discourse by heart keep yourself in 
sympathy with its doctrine and sentiment. Make your ex- 
ercise a discipline not in mere words, but in thought and 
feeling. Cultivate an argumentative spirit, when you are 
storing away the argument in your mind. Cherish the ap- 
propriate emotions when you are learning to repeat an appeal 
to the sensibilities. Bring your hearers before you in ideal 
presence, and then put forth the same affections which you 
will have when they are in your real presence. This will 
require a lively imagination, but without this imagination a 
man will never be an effective preacher to the people. 

3. Diversify your methods of committing your discourse 
to memory. First of all, enter into a sympathy with its 
spirit, but sometimes repeat it rapidly with prominent atten- 
tion to the sequence of words. Now recite it without audible 
speech ; then recite it aloud. Associate its thought and 
sentiment with the fitting tones and gestures. Let the 
delivery of it in the pulpit be no strange performance. Let 
the thoughts suggest each other. Let the words as seen 
suggest the thoughts ; let the intonations as heard suggest 
the words : let the gestures as felt deepen the impression of 
the whole upon your mind. A fourfold cord is not quickly 
broken. The question is often asked, At what time shall a 
discourse be committed to memory ? The answers which are 
given are these : Repeat the sermon soon after waking from 
sleep, when the mind is peculiarly receptive, a tabula rasa ; 
repeat the sermon immediately before retiring to sleep, and 
let it sink into the mind during the still hours of night, — 
sometimes a dream will hold it fast ; repeat the sermon when 
the mind is most vigorous and will grasp it with tenacity ; 
repeat the sermon when the thoughts.are exposed to frequent 
interruption, and thus habituate yourself to the chance as- 

21 
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sociations of the pulpit ; repeat the sermon in your study- 
chamber and in the market-place, and thus be prepared for 
any and every emergency. While it is true that no one rule 
is applicable to all persons, it is also true that all of these 
rules are often useful for one and the same person. The 
fact that some preachers entirely forget a discourse on the 
day after they have recited it memoriter, often results from 
the fact that they commit it to memory in only one state of 
mind and never can recall it in any other state. A man who 
can remember a collection of words when he is sitting solitary 
amid his books, may be unable to remember it when he is 
•called to associate ideas and emotions with it before an au- 
dience. We have read the tale (ideally true) of a young Scotch 
candidate, who was called to deliver his first sermon when 
his aged mother was present. He recited his text, opened 
his mouth, and held it open, but not a word came out of it, 
and speechless he retired from the pulpit. The contrast 
between his position in the sanctuary and his position in the 
study struck him dumb for a short time. Dr. Abercrombie 
narrates the following incident : “ A distinguished theatrical 
performer, in consequence of the sudden illness of another 
actor, had occasion to prepare himself, on very short notice, 
for a part which was entirely new to him ; and the part was 
long and rather difficult. He acquired it in a very short 
time, and went through it with perfect accuracy, but im- 
mediately after the performance forgot every word of it. 
Characters which he had acquired in a more deliberate 
manner lie never forgets, but can perform them at any time 
without a moment’s preparation ; but in regard to the char- 
acter now mentioned, there was the farther and very singular 
fact, that though he has repeatedly performed it since that 
time, he has been obliged each time to prepare it anew, and 
has never acquired in regard to it that facility which is 
familiar to him in other instances. When questioned re- 
specting the mental process which he employed the first time 
he performed this part, he says, that he lost 6ight entirely 
of the audience, and seemed to have nothing before him but 
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the pages of the book from which he had learned it ; and 
that if anything had occurred to interrupt this illusion, he 
should have stopped instantly.” 1 

4. Adopt stringent measures for riveting your attention 
upon your sermon. Some men before attempting to store a 
sermon in the memory, discipline themselves upon a mathe- 
matical demonstration. Others, after having once recited a 
discourse in private, utter it in conversational tones to a 
friend. There are clergymen who have what Roger Ascham 
calls a “ good memory,” 2 and need nothing more in learning 
a sermon by heart than to rewrite it with care. In the 
simple process of transcribing it they so fasten their attention 
upon it, that they engrave it deeply on their minds, and can 
immediately preach it without, as easily as with, their manu- 
script. Seneca records of Portius Latro that he remembered 
everything which he had once written down ; other men, 
thinking that what they have written is secure, pay no further 
attention to it, and forget it. There are clergymen who 
have no special gift of recollection, yet have such a love for 
the truths which they have arranged in a sermon, that they 
can attend to it with constant delight, and thus hold it with 
a quick and strong grasp in their memory. Here, as else- 
where, a pious heart is the source of true eloquence. 

5. Cherish a hearty interest in the truth as the truth of 
God, and a trust in his Spirit, who will accompany his word 
with his blessing. Love to the truth facilitates the recol- 
lection of it. There is more reason for saying that a man 
will remember what he loves to remember, than for saying 
that he will believe what he loves to believe. Trust in God 
gives confidence in speaking of him, and this confidence 
frees the memory from confusion. Remembering himself, a 
man forgets his sermon. Concerned about his personal suc- 
cess, he learns slowly, and can no more retain what he has 

1 Intellectual Powers (Harpers' edition), p. 92. 

2 “ A good memory is well-known by three properties : that is, if it be quick 
in receyying, sure in keping, and redie in delivering furthe again” — Schole- 
master. 
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learned than if he had eaten the lotus. A blunder in the 
pulpit perturbs him. If he care more for his subject than 
for his own fame, he will be serene amid all the mortifying 
mistakes which he may have made ; he will not go back and 
correct an error for the mere purpose of saving his own 
reputation. A performer in the orchestra, if he mistake a 
note, need not go back and correct his error, protracting the 
jar. A racer who stumbles need not retrace his steps and 
show that he can run with a sure foot ; for so he merely 
delays reaching the goal. If a minister’s aim is to do good, 
rather than to speak well, he will not rectify his mistake, 
unless he have uttered either heresy or nonsense. 

6. While committing your discourse to memory, aim to 
commit it for a lengthened period. This secret intention 
will have a secret though wonderful influence on the methods 
of associating your ideas. It connects them with great 
principles which will never be forgotten. It is like a sleight 
of hand, which works when it is not understood. 

7. Commit your discourse to memory by short sections, 
rather than by attempting to learn the whole at once. The 
simpler the arrangement of the entire discourse, so much the 
more readily will it be remembered. One section, being de- 
voted to a single train of thought, may be easily impressed on 
the mind, and will suggest the other sections with which it is 
indissolubly connected. The various sections, like the stones 
of an arch, may keep each other in place. Such men as 
Draseke, having habituated themselves to the exercise, are 
enabled to repeat their sermons by reading them only once 
immediately before entering the pulpit. A clergyman “ has 
often told me,” says Dr. Beattie, “that when he com- 
menced preaching, it was the labor of many days to get his 
sermon by heart, but that by long practice he has now im- 
proved his memory to such a pitch that he can by two hours’ 
application fix one in his mind so effectually as to be able to 
recite it in public, without the change, omission, or trans- 
position of the smallest word.” 1 But whatever may be said 

1 Works, Vol. i. p. 74. 
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of experts in the art, the general truth is that the memory is 
'weakened, rather than strengthened, by the attempt to gain 
in one effort the command of an entire sermon. Even Mr. 
Edward Everett, when he entered the clerical office, learned 
by heart only one page of his sermon at a time ; when he 
left that profession he could learn the entire sermon by 
reading it over twice. 

8. Although your main care should be to associate your 
ideas on philosophical principles, yet you need not altogether 
refuse the aid of a local or artificial memory. In every age 
men have made some use of some mnemonic system. They 
have often carried their artifices to a ridiculous and even 
injurious excess; but a wise man can derive some benefit 
from principles which have been sanctioned by Cicero and 
Quintilian. 1 After justly disparaging the formal schemes 
of mnemonics, Schott insistsuon one method of bringing the 
eye into the service of the memory. He urges the importance 
of the preacher’s writing his sermon on as little paper as is 
consistent with a clear, legible chirography, on his introducing 
no interlineations, marginal corrections, or erasures ; marking 

1 The earliest known system of artificial memory (Ars Memoriae) was in- 
rented, according to some, by Simonides of Ceos; according to others by 
Hippias of Elis. After its invention it was improved by Hippias, Mctrodorus, 
and Theodcctcs. Aristotle wrote a work (now lost) upon the Mnemonic art. 
The Roman rhetoricians had their own Ars Mnemonica, associating the main 
topics of a discourse with the rooms (loci) of a house, and the subordinate topics 
with the articles (imagines) in each room. Jerome and Augustine allude to this 
device, although it does not appear that the Church Fathers practised it in their 
homilies. Thomas Aquinas also makes mention of it. Raymund Lullc, in the 
fourteenth century, prepared a new and scientific system of Mnemonics*; 
Schenkcl and Sommer in the sixteenth century introduced a modification of 
the Greek and Roman systems. Dieterich published at Hamburgh in 1606 a 
Mnemonic Art, especially adapted to preachers. About the beginning of the 
present century Graffc wrote an Essay on the psychological principles of the 
art, as applicable to the pulpit ; Aretin wrote his Treatise on “ The true Idea 
and Use of Mnemonics ” in 1804; on the theory of Mnemonics, in 1806; a 
similar work in 1810; Kastncr published the second edition of his system of 
Mnemonics in 1805, and in 1826 was published his “Guide to the practice of 
committing sermons to memory quickly and surely.” During the last fifty 
years the systems of Mnemonics have been multiplied in Germany, France, and 
England. See Schott’s Theorie der Beredsamkeit, ILL ss. 358-360. 
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the more important transitions by visible signs ; underscoring 
the more suggestive words, and designating the most im- 
portant phrases by double lines or lines of red ink ; dividing 
the sermon into conspicuous paragraphs ; and thus making 
the entire manuscript a picture of the entire train of thought, 
using the places and images of the cliirography as the ancients 
used the rooms and furniture of the house. 1 

9. Take your manuscript with you into the pulpit. You 
may need it for security, even if you do not need it for 
safety. It may serve the same purpose as a rope to an 
expert climber on the Matterhorn, or a life-preserver to an 
athletic swimmer in the sea. Even a Garrick, who is called 
to repeat only a few passages, and those perhaps for the 
hundredth time, has an assistant who may prompt him if he 
err. In the general, an American divine will not pronounce 
an entire discourse from mOlnory, except on some rare 
occasion. For the sake of memorizing a scene, he may 
commit to memory his sermon. Being unaccustomed to 
the effort, the knowledge that liis manuscript is near him 
may prevent his own perturbation of mind, and may relieve 
his hearers from suspense. Mr. Albert Barnes, when called 
to address a distinguished assembly at a signal time, laid his 
notes upon the open Bible, and then recited his sermon 
memoriter. He thus manifested a respect for his hearers, 
and kept them, as well as himself, at ease. Hortensius, who 
at evening recollected all the articles purchased during an 
entire day, all the prices paid for them, and the names of all 
the purchasers at a public sale which he attended, might 
speak hour after hour without the danger of needing a 
parchment ; but he is not a standard for other men. 

10. In applying any rule for preaching memoriter, consult 
your own idiosyncrasies. If you do not follow them, you ought 
to notice them, and adapt the rule in a greater or less degree 

1 Theorie der Beredsamkeit, Band III. ss. 364, 365. Dr. Boattic in his 
Treatise on Memory devotes three pages to the mode of penmanship “ most 
expedient for those who write with a view to ascertain their knowledge and 
improve their minds ” — Works, Vol. i. pp. 37-40, 70. 
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to them. Some rhetoricians prescribe that a man who is to 
preach memoriter should familiarize himself with his dis- 
course immediately before he enters the pulpit; but there 
are clergymen who would so overburden their memory by 
this labor that they would hesitate and falter in their pulpit 
effort. Other rhetoricians prescribe that he should not op- 
press his retentive power by mentally reciting his discourse 
on the day of his public repetition of it ; but there are men 
who could not recollect their sermon unless they had dis- 
ciplined themselves by mentally rehearsing it immediately 
before preaching it. Let every one be fully persuaded in his 
own mind. The general rule is that a man should preach 
with his eyes open ; but there is an impressive pulpit orator in 
Germany who cannot preserve the mastery over his thoughts 
unless his eyes be closed. Charles Butler says : “ It is 
remarkable that Bourdaloue, who had no action, and spoke, 
though distinctly, very rapidly, with his eyes almost closed 
and with little inflection of voice, was a decided advocate for 
the sermon’s being prepared witli great attention, learned by 
heart, and exactly spoken as it was committed to paper; 
while Massillon, whose action was both elegant and vehement, 
and Father de la Rue, more celebrated for action than any 
other preacher in France, maintained* the contrary opinion. 
Father Segaud (himself a preacher of eminence), thought 
Fenelon’s sermons were evidently the worse for their 
want of preparation. He admitted that they contained 
splendid and beautiful passages, but thought the effect of 
them was destroyed by the weakness of other passages. 
Father Segaud, however, listened to Fenelon with the cool 
attention of a critic. The flock of Fenelon heard him with 
other ears. To them he was the good shepherd, who knew 
his flock, whom his flock knew, and whose voice they loved.” 1 

1 Life of Fenelon, pp. 203, 204. 
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ARTICLE VII. 

NOTICES OF RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 

A. GERMAN WORKS. 

System op Christian Certitude . 1 — The aim of this work is to set 
forth the ground of Christian certitude and the mode in which it is arrived 
at in the actual experience of Christian believers. The following detached 
quotations will give our readers some notion of its scope and tendency : 
44 The Christian possesses Christian certitude in that, and in so far as, he 
believes ; and he can lose this certitude only by losing his Christianity .” 
44 His certitude is not always and at all points equally strong. It may be 
shaken, and that to such a degree as that all that constituted the real con- 
tent and ground of his faith shall seem to have become totally uncertain. 
In such circumstances two courses are open to him — either his faith retains 
its hold on its object, though greatly beaten down, and then his temporary 
uncertainty will be seen by degrees to be a delasion ; or he falls back into 
his natural state, — a result which is produced by spiritual unfaithfulness, 
never by intellectual difficulties alone, — and then he actually loses his 
certitude by losing his Christianity.” Now, wherein consists this certi- 
tude ? The inquiry here attempted differs from that of the apologies of 
Christianity in that, instead of aiming to produce Christian certitude, it 
presupposes its existence, and seeks only to give a scientific account and 
justification thereof. It (JiflTei-s, also, from the philosophy of religion 
(Religionsphilosophie), in that it is specifically theological, whereas the 
philosophy of religion seeks to establish the truth and necessity of Chris- 
tianity by philosophical methods. Its difference from systematic theology 
the author describes as follows : 44 The system of Christian certitude has 
to do, of course, with the doctrines of dogmatics, because its object is to 
show the certainty of Christian truth. But whereas dogmatics views the 
system of Christian truth objectively, as an organic complex of articles 
of faith, our aim is to discover the point on which Christian certitude, the 
subjective guaranty of Christian truth as a reality, ultimately rests.” 
Dogmatics presupposes an object about which the doctrine is formed, say, 
for example, God. Wherein consists the certainty that there is such an 
object ? The proofs for his existence, some will say. This certainty is 
common to the unregenerate and the regenerate ; nay more, sometimes 
the unregenerate may have a stronger appreciation of its force than the 
regenerate. Yet the latter has a certainty of his own, which differs 

1 System der christlichen Gewissheit. Yon Dr. F. H. R. Frank. Erlangen : 
A. Deichert. 1870. 
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£ 1*0111 and is higher than that which he shares with the natural mind. So 
of all other Christian truths. This view is the subject of the author’s 
inquiry, and an exceedingly interesting and important one it is. Whilst 
we agree with much that he advances, and find his suppositions and argu- 
ments often very suggestive, we cannot say that we have felt ourselves 
always satisfied. Perhaps it is our own fault. Perhaps one reason is that 
the style of the book is long-winded. The present volume (the first) deals 
with the following parts of the subject: 1. The Determination of the 
Task undertaken ; 2. The Nature of Certitude in general ; 3. Specifically 
Christian Certitude; 4. Antagonistic Elements; 5. Christian Certitude 
in its Relation to the Immanent Objects of Faith ; 6. The Antagonism 
of Rationalism ; 7. Christian Certitude in Relation to the Transcendental 
Objects of Faith ; 8. The Antagonism of Pantheism. 

We commend the work to the careful attention of our German scholars. 
We know of no subject more deserving of investigation in these days of 
positivism; and Dr. Frank’s is the only attempt at a scientific solution 
of the problem with which we are acquainted. 

History of Jesus of Nazareth . 1 — Of the first volume of this new 
Life of Jesus we gave a long notice in the Bibliotheca Sacra for April, 1869, 
pp. 373-381. Since that time three other volumes or parts have appeared, 
entitled, respectively : The Galilean Spring ; The Galilean Storms ; The 
Messianic March. The principles pursued in these later parts are the 
same as those laid down in the first ; and yet, somehow or other, we lay 
down these parts with greater dissatisfaction than the first There was 
more construction in the first; here there is more criticism. We shall not 
now attempt to give a detailed view of the results set forth, for we should 
Tequire a volume to do that ; but will give our readers a specimen or two 
of this author’s treatment of the miracles. Of the miracles of the loaves 
and fishes the explanation is adopted which Paulus advanced and Ewald 
has approved, namely, that through the influence and management of 
Jesus, the well-to-do Galileans and others of the entire neighborhood were 
induced to provide the thousands with a frugal repast, which was made to 
appear more complete and satisfactory than it was in reality by the good 
humor and sociality that prevailed. The miracle of Cana of Galilee he 
considers would be quite unworthy of Jesus, if he had performed it, and 
would lay him open to the charge on which Venturini laid stress, that 
he was a “ glutton and winebibber.” He accordingly calls the narrative 
in question. The account of Christ’s walking on the sea is explained 
away into a kind of allegory : The sea is an image of life ; Job spoke of 
God’s walking on the sea ; perhaps, too, Jesus may at some time or other 

1 Geschichte Jcsu von Nazara in ihrer Verkettung mit dem Geaammtleben 
Seines Volkes frei untersucht u. ausfiihrlich erz&hlt von Dr. T. Keim. Zurich : 
Orel! and Co. 1870-1871. Three Volumes. 
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have said that faith would enable any one to walk on the sea, just as he 
said it would enable him to cast mountains into the sea ; and in this way 
the story may have arisen. And so on. We must confess we find these 
so-called critical discussions altogether dreary and unreal. They make 
one feel as though by such methods one would be able to be persuaded 
that blue is yellow, and yellow red, and anything anything else; nay, 
more, that one is one’s self nothing, or, at all events, nothing fixed — 
“ everything by turns, and nothing long.” 

Where the miraculous element does not come in to give Dr. Keim a 
wrong direction, his remarks are frequently acute and suggestive, if not 
fully satisfactory. When finished, Dr. Keim’s will certainly be the ablest 
attempt to write a Life of Jesus, without a denial of the supernatural in 
principle, but with its almost complete denial in practice, that has hitherto 
been produced. It is characterized, also, by considerable warmth, though 
we imagine there is not quite so much as one of the chapters of the first 
volume would have led us to anticipate. 

Chiliasm . 1 — Dr. Yolck, Professor of Theology at the University of 
Dorpat, here undertakes to defend Chiliasm against the attacks, in par- 
ticular, of his colleague, Professor Keil, contained in the latter’s Commen- 
tary on Ezekiel. Keil interprets the prophecies which relate to Israel 
and the land of Canaan typically. Dr. Yolck says: “No; Israel as a 
nation has a vocation in the history of redemption, and that not only for 
Old Testament, but also for New Testament times. If we recognize the 
prerogative given by God to Israel, we must also recognize the significance 
of the land of Canaan ; for it was bestowed in order to the fulfilment of 
the vocation. The unbelief of Israel has led to his loss of the kingdom ; 
but a time will come when the people, as a people, will turn to God and 
thus bring about the consummation of the great history of redemption.” 
We do not accept these views ourselves, but must allow that Dr. Volck 
expounds them with force and in a very fair spirit, especially toward his 
antagonist, Keil. The ablest essays we know on the subject of the Mes- 
sianic prophecies are those by Professor Riehm of the University of Halle, 
printed in the “ Studien und Kritiken ” for the years 1865 and 1869. Ho 
takes neither Keil’s nor Volck’s view, but pursues an independent course. 

Commentary on the Prophets Haggai, Zechariah, and Mal- 
achi* — As is usual, at the present day, the author of this Commentary 
discusses, in his prolegomena, The Literature ; the Historical Circum- 
stances or Background of the Prophecies ; the Language ; the Composition 

1 Der Chiliasmus seiner ncuesten Bcstreitung gegeniiber. Von Dr. W. Volck. 
Dorpat: Glaser. 1870. Price, 24 sgr. 

2 Commentor zu den Schriften der Prophetcn Haggai, Sachaijn und Maleachi. 
Von W. Pressel. Gotha: Schloszmann. 1870. Price, 2 Thaler. 
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of the Three Writings and the Authorship of the Last Three Chapters 
of Zechariah. He assigns the first eight chapters to a post-exile prophet ; 
the last six to Zechariah, the friend of Isaiah, as their author, and to the 
reigns of Ahaz and Hezekiah as their date — and that on account of the 
text, not merely on account of the style and diction. The commentary 
proper consists of a new translation, exegetical remarks, fundamental 
theological ideas, and homiletic suggestions. The work is commended as 
a reverential and thorough, though free and unbiased, contribution to the 
understanding of these difficult portions of the Old Testament. 

Deutschland (Germany)} — The first volume or number of a new 
periodica], intended to appear at irregular intervals (we believe), under the 
editorship of Dr. Hoffmann, the well-known court chaplain in Berlin. It 
will somewhat resemble the American and English quarterlies, only, as might 
be anticipated, will be larger. The present volume comprises four hundred 
and thirty pages. Its contents are: Introductory Words, by the Editor; 
a German Letter to the Princes of Germany, by Germanus Sincerus ; an 
essay on Idealism and Realism, by von Bethmann-Hollweg ; one on The 
History of the Establishment of the German Zollverein ; another by the 
Editor, on The Causes of the Present Alienation from the Church in Ger- 
many ; one on Goethe and German Women, by a lady ; and finally, one 
on Natural Science an4 the Bible, by Fiirer. The volume is almost more 
than solid. The two essays by Fiirer and the editor deserve special 
attention. 

The Sufferings of Messiah . 1 — In this work the author undertakes 
to show, in opposition to rationalistic Christianity and modern Judaism, 
that the doctrine of a suffering Messiah forms a genuine part of the Old 
Testament ; and that not only the early Christian church, but also the old 
Jewish synagogue, in all its undisputed productions, — the Talmudic Hag- 
gadah, the Midrashim, and the more recent Sohar and Jalkut, — give 
expression to this conviction. It is divided into two parts ; the first of 
which contains the proofs from the Old Testament, in two sections, treating, 
respectively, of the doctrine of the bloody sacrifices of the Bible, and of 
the verbal prophecies of a suffering and dying Messiah. The second part 
adduces and discusses the passages from the Talmud and the Midrashim 
which bear upon a suffering and dying Messiah. An appendix contains 
an examination of the later Jewish doctrine of a double Messiah — Messias 
ben-Joseph (or even ben-Ephraim), and Messias ben-David; the former 
living in poverty and misery, and at last dying ; the latter undying, and 
ruling his people in everlasting glory. 

1 Deutschland. Eine periodische Schrift zur Bcleuchtung dcutschen Lebens 
in Staat, Gesellschaft, etc. Berlin : Stilke and Co. 1870. Price, 2 Thaler. 

* Die Leiden des Messias in ihrer Uebereinstimmung mit der Lehre des A. T. 
and den Aussprnchen der Rabbinen, etc. Leipzig : Fues. 1870. Price 1 Thaler. 
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With regard to the bloody sacrifices of the Old Testament, he says that 
their design was propitiatory, and that there was connected with them 
the idea of a satis/actio vicaria. Hence the Jews, after the destruction of 
the Temple, were in the habit, in their prayers in the synagogue, of deeply 
bewailing the cessation of the Levitical sacrifice?, and even of beseeching 
God to accept the diminution of their own fat and blood caused by fasting 
as a substitute for sacrifices. Hence, too, the prayers for the re-establish- 
ment of sacrifices, the longing for an intercessor, — yea, even for the inter- 
cessio patriarckarum , — and the sacrifice of a cock on the evening before 
the great day of atonement by orthodox Jews even down to the present 
day. The passages from Jewish writings are accompanied by a German 
translation, and are exceedingly interesting. Dr. Wiinsche may be fairly 
said to have established his point, and thus to have rendered a good 
service to theology. 

The Social and Economic Legislation op the Old Testa- 
ment . 1 — A splendid subject is the one that Herr Kiibel has undertaken 
to discuss. To our mind it is a great pity that theologians, and especially 
preachers, do not more frequently and prominently set forth the regula- 
tions, social, political, and politico-economical, laid down in the Old 
Testament. We should, perhaps, find that whatever is good in Adam 
Smith and Carey, and the rest of our political economists, had been to a 
large extent anticipated in that despised old book, the Bible, and that 
what they advanced of new was scarcely good. The work is divided into 
five chapters, treating, 1. The Political and Social Constitution of the 
Israelitish Nation ; 2. Property and Gain ; 8. Poor and Rich ; 4. Labor 
and Laborers; 5. Taxes and the Public Service. The author makes 
constant references to modern arrangements and ideas. 

B. ENGLISH AND AMERICAN WORKS. 

The Holy Bible according to the Authorized Version (1611), 
with an Explanatory and Critical Commentary and a Revision of the 
Translation, by Bishops and other Clergy of the Anglican Church. 
Edited by Rev. F. C. Cook, M.A., Canon of Exeter. Vol. I. Part 1. 
Genesis-Exodus. 8vo. pp. 928. New York: Charles Scribner and 
Co. 1871. 

We suppose that mo6t readers are familiar with the history of this Com- 
mentary, so that there is no necessity for its being given here. This work 
possesses an advantage over certain other works of the same class, with 
which it would be quite natural to compare it, in that it is not a translation 
but was prepared by English scholars for the use of English readers. 

1 Die Sociale und volkswirthschaftlichc Gesetzgebung des alten Testaments 
unter Beriicksichtigung moderner Anschauungen. Wiesbaden: Niedncr. 1870. 
Price, 16 sgr. 
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It is hence much more readable; its meaning is much more readily 
apprehended. 

If asked whether it will satisfy thoroughly the wants of critical scholars, 
we may, perhaps, be obliged to answer in the negative ; but we might add, 
by way of apology, that it was not prepared for the purpose of meeting 
these wants. It appeared to the Speaker of the English House of Com- 
mons, by whom the idea of this work was first suggested, “ that there was 
a want of some commentary in which the latest iuformation might be 
made accessible to men of ordinary culture.” This purpose it answers as 
well, in our judgment, as any other work of the kind. 

We have been at the pains of examining, with a good deal of care, what 
is said in this work in regard to several matters, which have of late been 
warmly discussed. As already hinted, we do not find any exhaustive 
treatment of such points ; yet we do find, on the whole, a sufficiently fair 
presentation of them, with such an account of the arguments on opposite 
sides, as to enable the judicious reader to form a safe and correct conclu- 
sion. In the Introduction, for instance, considerable space is taken up 
with a discussion of the Mosaic origin of the Pentateuch ; and while we 
think the point conclusively proved, a good deal is said which does not 
add anything to the strength of the argument. The argument would be 
much more forcible, if condensed into a shorter space. 

The Commentary deals with scientific points in a candid and liberal 
spirit. It makes concessions sufficiently large, and yet nothing is advanced 
that conflicts with just theories of inspiration. It is admitted that the 
phrase “ In the beginning,” in Gen. i. may cover a period of time of in- 
definite length ; that the word day,” in the same chapter, is not to be 
taken in its ordinary meaning, and thus the earth might have been brought 
into its present form without the operations of any other than natural 
causes. The flood is represented as having been sent for the purpose of 
effecting the destruction of the human race, and there is hence no necessity . 
for supposing it to have extended beyond those portions of the earth’s 
surface which were inhabited by men. We give these as illustrations of 
the manner in which certain difficult questions are dealt with in this work. 
Without aiming at the highest excellences of biblical commentary, this 
work, we repeat, will accomplish a very good purpose. It is one which 
ministers and intelligent laymen can consult with much profit. 

Biblical Commentary on the Psalms. By Franz Delitzsch, D.D., 
Professor of Old and New Testament Exegesis, Leipsic. Translated 
from the German (from the Second Edition, Revised throughout) by 
the Rev. Francis Bolton, B.A., Prizeman in Hebrew and New Testa- 
ment Greek in the University of London. Vols. I. and IL 8vo. pp.. 
428 and 420. Edinburgh T. and T. Clark. 1871. 

The reading of this work will awaken in some minds a grave doubt as 
Vol. XXIX. No. 113. 26 
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to the desirableness of its having been published in its present form. They 
may raise no question as to the general correctness of the opinions which 
it sets forth, or the eminent qualifications of Dr. Delitzsch as a biblical 
scholar; yet they will ask, whether it would not have been as well to let 
his Commentary remain untranslated. There are, or ought to be, ministers 
enough by whom it could be read in the original ; and the many things it 
contains which ought to be known, would in this way soon be promulgated. 
We must admit that few readers will have the patience to give this work 
anything like a thorough perusal. Its style, though the words are English, 
is still so thoroughly German ; it costs so much effort, in many cases, to 
find out the meaning intended to be conveyed, that the work may by even 
a plurality of readers be laid down in despair. Perhaps it would have 
been better to attempt a transfusion rather than a translation of the work, 
to put Dr. Deiitzsch’s thoughts into a purely English form, and so make 
the work more attractive to the many, and less repulsive to even the 
superficial. 

Nothing we have said has been meant to intimate any doubt as to the 
substantial merits of Dr. Deiitzsch’s Commentary. The Commentary 
proper is preceded by an Introduction of considerable length, giving, 
among other matters a valuable history of the exposition of the Psalms, 
and laying down also certain theological considerations by which an in- 
terpreter of the Psalms should be guided. The whole spirit of the work 
is decidedly evangelical and in this respect superior to the great work of 
Hupfeld. More prominence is given to the Messianic idea running through 
the Psalms than is usual ; far more than in such commentaries as that of 
Professor Addison Alexander. Its views of sin, as developed, among other 
places, in the notes on the fifty-first Psalm, are deep and scriptural. The 
translations of the Psalms strike us as on the whole very happy. They 
altogether excel those of the American commentator just named. We 
cannot see, indeed, any adequate reason why in these translations the 
words Elohim and Jahve (Jehovah) should be used in the place of their 
ordinary English equivalents. In what respects, we ask, is the following 
rendering of Ps. lxxx. 5 : 

44 Jahve Elohim Tsebadth, 

How long wilt thou be angry when thy people pray." 
preferable to the ordinary version ? Is the meaning of the verse made 
any clearer or more impressive ? 

A Key to the Pentateuch, explanatory of the Text and the Gram- 
matical Forms. By Solomon Deutsch, A.M., Ph. D. ; Author of W A 
New Practical Hebrew Grammar.” Part I. Genesis. New York: 
Holt and Williams. 1871. 

Deutsch’s 44 Practical Hebrew Grammar ” has been favorably known to 
the public since 1868. The present work is intended to aid beginners in 
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Hebrew who, having acquired some knowledge of the grammatical prin- 
ciples of the language, wish to pass to the reading of the Bible. The Key 
is designed to serve the office of a Lexicon, every word that occurs for the 
first time in any particular conjugation being translated in the form in 
which it appears, and referred to its ground form, as far as the necessity 
of the case requires. The grammatical analysis is aided by references to 
the appropriate sections of the Grammar ; and explanatory notes are also 
added, where this is made necessary by any peculiarity in the form or 
syntactical connection of a word. A valuable collection of Paradigms is 
added. The work is well adapted to the end proposed by the author ; 
and will be particularly serviceable to students who are not able to com- 
mand the help of a teacher. The present part contains the book of 
Genesis, to be followed by two more parts devoted to the remainder of 
the Pentateuch. 

The Training of the Twelve; or, Passages out of the Gospels. 

Exhibiting the Twelve Disciples of Jesus Christ under Discipline for 

the Apostleship. By the Rev. Alexander Balmain Bruce, Broughty 

Ferry. 8vo. pp. 548 . Edinburgh : T. and T. Clark ; New York : 

Charles Scribner and Co. 1871 . 

This volume is divided into thirty-one chapters, each of which was 
probably an expository sermon, as each indicates the aim of a preacher, 
rather than a mere essayist The chapters contain many good specimens 
of the pulpit expository style ; particularly the chapters on Current 
Opinion and Eternal Truth ; The Transfiguration ; The Anointing in 
Bethany ; O Jerusalem, Jerusalem ; The Master serving ; In Memoriam. 
They are written in a clear style and enriched with classical quotations ; 
although sometimes they are too intensely figurative, as on pp. 829 , 330 . 
They betray the writer’s familiarity with the German expositors, particu- 
larly with Hoffmann.' The various scenes in our Lord’s life are depicted 
graphically, as far as they illustrate the education of the apostles. The 
writer glides easily from narrative to doctrinal statements. Thus, on 
pp. 308 , 309 , he describes Mary’s waste of the ointment, and represents 
Jesus as defending himself while defending her, and “ answering by antici- 
pation such questions as these: To what purpose weep over doomed 
Jerusalem? Why sorrow for souls that are after all to perish? Why 
trouble himself about men not elected to salvation ? Why command his 
gospel to be preached to every creature, with an emphasis which seems to 
say he wishes every one to be saved, when he knows only a definite 
number will believe the report ? Why not confine his sympathies and his 
solicitudes to those who shall be effectually benefited by them ? Why not 
restrict his love to the channel of the covenant ? Why allow it to over- 
flow the embankments, like a river in full flood?” The author then 
proceeds to make such statements as are commonly made by the advocates 
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of the general atonement. Throughout the work a liberal and catholic 
spirit is manifested. It is just such a work as needs a good index, which 
it has not 

The Revelation of John; with Notes, Critical, Explanatory, and 
Practical. Designed for both Pastors and People. By Rev. Henry 
Cowles, D.D. 12mo. pp. 254. New York: D. Appleton and Co. 
1871. 

The reader of Professor Cowles's Commentaries is favorably impressed, 
first, by their good sense ; secondly, by their modesty of expression ; 
thirdly, by the perspicuousness with which recondite theories are stated ; 
fourthly, by the Christian spirit pervading the exegesis. His Commentary 
on the Apocalypse, like his other Commentaries, is the result of much 
learning, but makes no display of it. He does wisely in introducing few 
references to other commentators ; for the majority of readers for whom 
his work is designed would be simply confused by such references. We 
think, indeed, that exegetes, like Alford, are often themselves bewildered 
by their own abundant references. Dr. Cowles's remarks on the first 
resurrection (Rev. xx. 5, 6) are eminently sensible. His dissertation 
(pp. 247-254) on the “ day-for-a-year theory” is also sound. In fact, we 
do not know where “ both pastors and people” can find so much of judicious 
comment on the Apocalypse within so brief a space as they can find in 
this volume. 

The Conservative Reformation and its Theology: as repre- 
sented in the Augsburg Confession, and in the History and Literature of 
the Evangelical Lutheran Church. By Charles P. Krauth, D.D., Norton 
Professor of Theology in the Evangelical Lutheran Theological Semi- 
nary, and Professor of Intellectual and Moral Philosophy in the 
University of Pennsylvania. 8vo. pp. 840. Philadelphia : J. B. Lip- 
pincott and Co. 1871. 

We suppose that Dr. Krauth is of German descent His present work 
betrays characteristics of a German and an American. It exhibits the 
German patience and strength, as well as the American energy and enter- 
prise. The institutions, the national air, the very climate of our country, 
have an influence on the intellectual character. The volume of Dr. Krauth 
is written in a vigorous and animated style, and with an enthusiasm for 
the Lutheran theology and church. His acquaintance with the literature 
of Lutheranism is extensive. His quotations from Lutheran writers are 
very numerous. We do not know any work in the English language 
which gives so full and clear a view of Lutheranism, especially in its 
ancient form. 

The title, the design, and also the spirit of Dr. Krauth’s volume are 
illustrated in the following paragraph : “ The object of this book is not to 
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delineate the spirit and doctrines of the Reformation as a general move- 
ment over against the doctrinal and practical errors of the Roman church, 
but to state and vindicate the faith and spirit of that part of the movement 
which was conservative, as over against the part which was radical. It is 
the Lutheran Reformation in those features which distinguish it from the 
Zwinglian and Calvinistic Reformation, which forms the topic of this book. 
Wherever Calvin abandoned Zwinglianism he approximated Lutheranism. 
Hence, on important points, this book in defending Lutheranism over 
against Zwinglianism, defends Calvinism over against Zwinglianism also. 
It even defends Zwinglianism, so far as, in contrast with Anabaptism, it 
was relatively conservative. The Pelagianism of the Zwinglian theology 
was corrected by Calvin, who is the true father of the Reformed church, 
as distinguished from the Lutheran. The theoretical tendencies of Zwingle 
developed into Arminianism and Rationalism ; his practical tendencies 
into the superstitious anti-ritualism of ultra-Puritanism: and both the 
theoretical and practical found their harmony and consummation in 
Unitarianism ” (p. xii). 

We have been particularly interested in Dr. Krauth’s account of Luther, 
Melancthon, Erasmus, and Zwingle. He says : 44 Zwingli was a patriot, 
and as such we admire him ; but he was, as compared with Oecolampadius, 
not to mention Calvin, an exceedingly poor theologian 99 (p. 448). We 
should have preferred to say that Zwingle was inferior to Oecolampadius 
and Calvin. In many instances the style of the volume is too intense for 
a sober and staid history. Our readers will be interested in Dr. Krauth’s 
representation of the Lutheran doctrine concerning original sin. He says : 
44 We argue that original sin is truly sin : 1. Because it has the relations 
and connections of sin : 2. It has the name and synonymes of sin : 3. It has 
the essence of sin : 4. It has the attributes of sin : 5. It does the acts of sin : 
6. It incurs the penalties of sin : 7. It needs the remedies of sin : 8. Conse- 
quently, and finally, it is conformed to a true definition of sin ” (pp. 398, 
399). On page 429 he says : 44 It is not the doctrine of our confession 
that any human creature has ever been, or ever will be, lost purely on 
account of original sin. For while it supposes that original sin if un- 
arrested , would bring death, it supposes it to be arrested, certainly and 
ordinarily by the Holy Spirit, through the divine means rightly received, 
and throws no obstacle in the way of our hearty faith that, in the case of 
infants dying without the means, the Holy Ghost, in his own blessed way, 
directly and extraordinarily, may make the change that delivers the child 
from the power of indwelling sin. Luther in his marginal note on John 
xv. 22, says : 4 Dcnn durch Christum ist die Erbsiinde auffgehaben, und 
verdamnet nach Christus zukunflft niemand. On wer sie nicht lassen, 
das ist, wer nicht gleuben wil ? 4 Through Christ original sin is annulled, 
and condemncth no man since Christ’s coming, unless he will not forsake 
it (original sin), that is, will not believe.’ ” 
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Perhaps the most interesting, certainly a very able portion of this 
volume, is devoted to the doctrine of the Lord’s Supper, and occupies 
two hundred and forty pages. Our limits do not allow us to give an 
analysis of this powerful chapter. 

The Argument, a Priori, for the Being and the Attributes 
of the Absolute One and the First Cause of all Things. 
By William Honyman Gillespie, of Torbanehill, F.R.G.S., etc. Fifth 
edition. 1vol. 12mo. pp. 166. London: Houlston and Sons. 1871. 
Mr. Gillespie is the author of a work, familiar to some of our readers, 
entitled, “The Necessary Existence of a God.” He aims to prove the 
being and attributes of Jehovah a priori ; also to express his reasonings 
in a style approximate to the mathematical. At the same time, he intro- 
duces into his argument strains of rhapsody, and in several instances 
violates a delicate taste. The volume suggests many important ideas, as 
well as acute processes of reasoning. Some of his arguments are solid ; 
others, overstrained. 

History of Protestant Theology, particularly in Germany, viewed 
according to its Fundamental Movement, and in connection with the 
Religious, Moral, and Intellectual Life. By Dr. J. A. Dorner, Ober- 
consistorialrath and Professor of Theology at Berlin. Translated by 
the Rev. George Robson, M.A., Inverness, and Sophia Taylor. With a 
Preface to the translation by the Author. 2 vols. 8vo. pp. 429, 500. 
Isaac Augustus Dorner was born in Wurtemberg, in the year 1809, has 
been a professor in various German Universities, and is now one of the 
most attractive lecturers in the University of Berlin. He has acquired a 
European fame by his (translated) “ History of the Development of the 
Doctrine of the Person of Christ,” and by many of his contributions to 
the Jahrbiicher fur deutsche Theologie. The present work, published 
under the auspices of Maximillian II., King of Bavaria, will increase his 
already well-earned reputation. The first impression which he makes 
upon those who hear his lectures is that of his multifarious learning. He 
seems to have examined all the systems of all the theologians. Of course, 
some of his investigations have been more extensive than minute. The 
second impression which he makes upon his hearers is that of candor. He 
6eems to divest himself of all personal feeling, and to be animated by the 
desire of presenting historical truth as it is. In his History of Protestant 
Theology he manifests, as usual, a vast erudition and a sincere love of 
the truth. His German style is by no means facile. The labor of trans- 
lating it into English is great. Many sentences in the present translation 
are too literal for perspicuity. To one who is acquainted with the German 
their meaning is plain, but not to others. In some instances, the idea of 
Dorner is not given correctly. Still, the English edition, as a whole, is 
one of great value. 
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A History op the Christian Councils, from the Original Documents 
to the close of the Council of Nicaea, a.d. 825. By Charles Joseph 
Hefele, D.D., Bishop of Rottenburg, formerly Professor of Theology in 
the University of Tiibingen. Translated from the German, and Edited 
by William R. Clark, M.A., Oxon., Prebendary of Wells and Vicar of 
Taunton. 8vo. pp. 500. Edinburgh : T. and T. Clark. 1871. 

The minute history of a general or oecumenical council would often, if 
not uniformly, disclose the fact that various members of that council were 
not satisfied with its result. They accepted the result in the way of com- 
promise ; were led to acquiesce in it by the hope of personal good or the 
fear of personal evil. One of the most instructive books on the constitution 
and working of a council is the folio of Peter Sarpi on the Council of 
Trent. We admit that it is open to criticism, but it is still a work of great 
value. Richard Baxter’s remarks on the Savoy Confession are applicable 
in some degree to the decisions of perhaps every council which has been 
held since the time of the apostles. From this point of view the readers 
of Hefele’s history will look with singular interest upon his veneration for 
an oecumenical council, more especially as he was a member of the last 
council under Pius IX. at Rome. He quotes the expressions of Constan- 
tine the Great, Athanasius, Pope Leo the Great, Bellarmin in corrobora- 
tion of the theory, that the voice of a council is the voice of God. Ambrose 
writes : “ Sequor tractatum Nicaeni concilii a quo me nec mors nec gladius 
poterit separare ” (pp. 52, 54). 

It is needless to say that the work of Dr. Hefele is one of uncommon 
value. His statements are very perspicuous, and his citations singularly 
pertinent We refer the reader for an illustration of this remark to chapter 
2, section 6, pp. 98-116, where the decisions of Synods relative to the 
baptism of heretics are well stated. The volume is not only one of solid 
merit, but is also written in a style as attractive as the subject will allow. 
We have not critically compared the translation with the original, but are 
pleased with the translator’s English style. The typographical execution 
of the work is also good. 

Christianity and Positivism : a Series of Lectures to the Times on 
Natural Theology and Apologetics. Delivered in New York, January 
16 to March 20 1871, on the “ Ely Foundation ” of the Union Theological 
Seminary. By James McCosh, D.D., LL.D., President of the College 
of New Jersey, Princeton. 12mo. pp. 869. New York: Robert Carter 
and Brothers. 1871. 

This volume of Dr. McCosh, being in the form of lectures and designed 
for oral delivery, is less scientific in its form than the other works of the 
same author. The advocates of some theories which Dr. McCosh impugns 
will not accept his statement of those theories ; will not regard them as 
either complete or exact. Still, the volume will repay a careful study ; 
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for like the other works of Dr. McCosh, it is the result of deep thought. 
The style of the volume is better adapted to a popular audience than to 
secluded scholars. 

We are happy to see that a new, the third, edition of Dr. Me Cosh’s work 
on the Intuitions of the Mind has appeared. It is published by Robert 
Carter and Brothers, New York. It has been thoroughly revised but not 
much altered. We regard this work as the most valuable of all Dr. Me- 
Cosh’s writings. 

Science, Philosophy, and Religion. Lectures delivered before the 
Lowell Institute, Boston. By John Bascom, Professor in Williams College. 
Author of “ Pri nciples of Psychology,” “Aesthetics,” etc. 1 2mo. pp. S 1 1 . 
New York: G. P. Putman and Sons. 1871 . 

It is remarkable that a man who writes so much, and on so large a 
variety of themes, should write so well as Professor Bascom. In the 
present volume, which is full of valuable suggestions, he opposes the ex- 
clusively scientific spirit of the day ; defends the doctrine that wo have 
strictly intuitive ideas ; explains these ideas, and shows the dependence of 
science upon them ; discusses questions regarding force, cause, the nature 
of matter, of consciousness, of life ; refutes various theories of Comte, Mill, 
Spencer, Darwin, Huxley; examines current speculations in regard to 
the liberty of the will, the nature of rectitude, the proof of the divine 
existence and attributes ; and in the general illustrates the relation of a 
correct science to a correct philosophy, and of all science to religion. His 
views on the idea of virtue, of obligation, are very clear and just. We 
cannot subscribe to all his statements in relation to the will, although 
many of these are pithy as well as true. Professor Bascom has a rich 
imagination as well as an acute intellect, and sometimes gives us a highly 
poetical image where we are in want of a precise and exact theorem. 
His writings must be studied, not merely read ; and they will not only 
reward a laborious investigation but also please an active fancy. 

A Treatise on the Grammar of New Testament Greek, regarded 
as the Basis of New Testament Exegesis. By Dr. G. B. Winer. Trans- 
lated from the German, with large additions and full Indices, by Rev. 
W. F. Moulton, M.A., Classical Tutor, Wesleyan Theological College, 
Richmond, and Prizeman in Hebrew and New Testament Greek in the 
University of London. 8vo. pp. 880 . Edinburgh : T. and T. Clark. 
The general merits of Winer’s Grammar are too well-known to need 
any remarks. It is a commentary on the New Testament, as well as a 
Grammar of it. For many years there have been both English and 
American translations of Winer’s Grammar. We do not intend, as it 
may seem invidious, to institute any comparison between them. We pre- 
sume that the present English translation of Winer’s sixth edition, will 
be used in Great Britain, and that the American translation of Winer’s 
seventh edition will be used in the United States. 
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foot, D.D., Hulsean Professor of Divinity, and Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 8vo. pp. 4?)2. Uniform in style with Ellicott, 
Henderson, and Murphy. $3.00 

“ This work aims to be, and in some respects is, more complete than any other 
treatise npon the Epistle in the English language. Great labor and learning are 
expended npon collateral discussions. Indeed, the commentary on the text forms 
the smaller part of the volume, invested as it is with elaborate dissertations aftd 
detached notes, before and after and between. 

“ The commentary is learned without display. It bears marks throughout of 
wide and scholarly research held in strict subordination to the purpose of expo- 
sition. All theories except those which deserve a consideration are left out of the 
account. Perhaps the collateral dissertations might have been similarly com- 
pressed. It is independent. Few commentaries bear more clearly the tokens of 
freedom from constraint. The author apparently does not swerve from his course 
either to agree with or differ from any other writer. He decides for himself upon 

the text, after a revision by Westcott for his use And this leads us to say 

that it is largely marked by a manly insight. He reaches his results less by that 
process of exclusion which so characterizes Ellicott, and more by a direct appre- 
hension ; and he often holds them, perhaps, with more of an instinctive certainty 

than Alford It is spiritual and evangelical/' — Congregational Review. 

“ For a scholar's use Dr. Lightfoot's Commentary is invaluable. He and Bishop 
Ellicott worthily supplement each other. The Revised Text is one of the best 
recent contributions to a complete text to the Greek New Testament, and the criti- 
cisms on the text are concise and to the point," etc. — Am. Presbyterian Review. 

“ Taken as a whole, we venture to say that this is the most complete and ex- 
haustive commentary on the Epistle to the Galatians that has yet appeared, Ellicott's 
not excepted." — Christian Intelligencer. 

“ This is a most valuable Commentary. The revised text is up to the very 
latest and best critical scholarship. The exegetical, though tolerably extended 
constitutes the smaller part of the volume. It is especially full and satisfactory on 
most of the leading topics connected with the Epistle." — Lutheran Quarterly Review. 

“ Dr. Lightfoot is one of the ablest of that company of able scholars, the 
Fellows of Trinity College in Cambridge in England, in which university he is 
Hulsean Professor of Divinity, and he has b*een lately appointed, we believe, a 

Canon of St. Paul's Cathedral It is safe to say that no English scholar has 

more qualifications than he for the task which he has undertaken." — Christian 
Register. 

“We recall no single work of this kind more rich in the best fruits of thorough 
study, or more attractive and effective in its handling of important and difficult 
themes, than this complete treastise on and commentary upon the text and the 
circumstances of Paul's Epistle to the Galatians. Students and readers of all 
schools of faith can be equally profited by the perusal of a work such as this is, 
so catholic in its aim, and so admirable in its execution." — Chicago Evening 
Journal. 

Reubelt . The Scripture Doctrine of the Person of Christ . 
By J. A. Reubelt, D.D., Professor in Indiana University, Bloom- 
ington, In<L, based on the German of W. F. Gess. 12mo. pp. 456. 
Cloth, . $2.00 

“ The translator has executed his task with admirable skill. While preserving 
the integrity of the original as to its line of thought and argument, he has clothed 
inn excellent English." — Christian Intelligencer. 

WARREN F. DRAPER, Publisher, 

3 Andover, Mass. 
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Winer . A Grammar of the Idiom of the New Testament: 
prepared as a Solid Basis for the Interpretation of the New Tes- 
tament. By Dr. George Benedict Winer. Seventh edition, 
enlarged and improved. By Dr. Gottlieb Lunemann, Pro- 
fessor of Theology at the Unifersity of Gottingen. Revised and 
Authorized Translation. 8vo. pp. 744. 

Cloth, $5.00; 6heep, $6.00; half goat, $6.75 

“After his death a seventh edition of his Grammar was published in 1866, under 
the editorial care of Dr. Liincmann. This editor incorporated into this edition 
the numerous manuscript notes which Winer had prepared for it. 4 Without alter- 
ing the general distribution of matter as it appeared in the sixth edition, he 
[Winer] constantly improved the book in details, by additions of greater or less 
extent in more than three hundred and forty places, by erasures and reconstruc- 
tions, by the multiplication of parallel passages from biblical and from profane 
literature, by a more precise definition of thoughts and expressions/ etc. Professor 
Liinemann has added to the seventh edition not only these improvements, but also 
improvements of his own ; and has thus made the seventh edition more full, as 
well as more accurate, than either of the preceding. 

44 The first edition of Winer’s Grammar was translated into English by Professors 
Stuart and Robinson in 1825 ; the fourth edition by Professors Agnew and Ebboke 
in 1839 ; the sixth edition, translated by Professor Masson, was published at Edin- 
burgh, and his translation of the sixth is the basis of Professor Thayer’s transla- 
tion of the seventh [Liinemann’s] edition. Professor Thayer, however, has intro- 
duced numerous and important corrections of Masson's translation, and has made 
the present edition of the Grammar decidedly superior to any of the preceding 
translations. He has made it especially convenient for the uses of an English 
student, by noting on the outer margin of the pages the paging of the sixth and 
seventh German editions, and also of Professor Masson’s translation. Thus the 
reader of a commentary which refers to the pages of either of those volumes, may 
easily find the reference by consulting the margin of this volume. Great care has 
also been bestowed on the indexes of the present volume, which arc now very 
accurate and complete. One of the indexes, that of passages in* the New Testa- 
ment explained or cited occupies sixty pages, and notes distinctively not only the 
texts which are merely cited, but also those which are commented upon. For this, 
much credit is due to Professor G. W. Warren, of the Baptist Theological Sem- 
inary in Chicago. The three indexes fill eighty five pages, and largely augment 
the value and richness of the volume. The typographical execution of the book 
also deserves praise ; so far os we have examined it, we have been surprised at its 
correctness in placos where the types are apt to err.” — Bibliotheca Sacra. 

44 The work of the American editor is done in a thorough and scholarly man- 
ner.” — Congregational Quarterly . 

44 While nothing has been done by either the American or German editor to alter 
the character and plan of the work as Winer left it after the labor of a life, noth- 
ing has been left undone to correct and complete it, and provide for its more ex- 
tended usefulness.” — Princeton Revieiv. 

44 The whole appearance of the work as it now stands indicates a careful and 
thorough scholarship. A critical comparison of several pages with the original 
confirms the impression made by a general examination ot the book. In its pres- 
ent form, this translation may now be recommended os worthy of a place in the 
library of every minister who desires to study the New Testament with the aid of 
the best critical helps.” — Theological Eclectic. 

44 Great pains also have been taken to secure typographical accuracy, an ex- 
tremely difficult thing in a work of this kind. We rejoice that so invaluable a 
work has thus been made as nearly perfect as we can hope ever to have it. It is a 
work that can hardly fail to facilitate and increase the reverent and accurate study 
of the Word of God.” — American Presbyterian Review. 
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Gardiner. JBiblical Works by Frederic Gardiner 9 D. J>., 
Frofessor in the Berkeley Divinity School : 

A Harmony of the Four Gospels in Greek, according to the Text 
of Tischendorf ; with a Collation of the Textus Receptus, and of 
the Texts of Griesbach, Lachmann, and Tregelles. 8vo. pp. lvi 
and 268. $2.50 

“ This is bv far the most satisfactory Greek Harmony of the New Testament yet 

J mblished. The author is an American professor, and seems familiar with the 
iterature of the subject, besides displaying a sound judgment and great good 
sense in the use of his materials. The arrangement adopted by Dr. Gardiner is 
largely based on Robinson’s ‘ Harmony ’ ; but he has added much to the value 
of his volume by giving in a tabular form the methods of Greswell, Dr. Stroud, • 
Archbishop Thomson (Art. Gospels, in ‘Smith’s Dictionary ’), and Tischendorf, 
comparing all with his own. Quotations from the Old Testament are carefully 
marked, and the various renderings of the Alexandrian and Sinaitic texts, and 
also of the versions of Aquila, Symmachus, and Theodorus, when any questions 
of interest arise. The original Hebrew is added where there is any notable variation 
in the translation of the LXX. Brief notes discuss with clearness and soundness 
points of interest belonging to the Harmony itself. Throughout all these im- 
provements there is evidence of scholarly care and discrimination. Over and 
above these excellences, special attention has been paid to the text. Harmonies 
based on the Textus Receptus are very deceptive. Textual criticism is of the 
utmost importance, when we come to compare narratives of the different ovan- 

§ ‘lists. Hence every scholar will welcome Dr. Gardiner’s volume on this ground. 

enerally he has followed the eighth edition of Tischendorf, which largely agrees 
with the text of Tregelles. Qn important passages he gives also the renderings 
adopted by Lachmann, and even the authorities of the more important MSS. On 
the whole, the volume is one for which every student will be grateful ; nor can it 
be long before the results show themselves in our English Harmonies, and even 
in the New Testament text itself.” — Freeman [England), Aug. 18. 

“ The work is in every way timely ; and we most cordially commend it to the 
attention of our student® and ministers, as likely to give to them a broader and 
more perfect view of the one perfect life which our world has seen, as well as to 
remove difficulties by which many Ifhve been perplexed. — Baptist Magazine 
[London), Sept., 1871. 

We have diligently examined this latest addition to our biblical literature; and 
are enabled to give a very favorable report of it. . . . The work is furnished wdth 
excellent and complete tabular arrangements and analyses, and forms, on the 
whole, a thoroughly satisfactory manual.” — Literary Churchman, Sept. lf», 1871. 

“ The work is the result of much careful and conscientious labor, andftby both 
classes of students it will be found of great value. Our remarks have reference 
mainly to the Greek Harmony, but in many respects are equally applicable to its 
English companion. 

“ Perhaps the most important feature of Professor Gardiner’s Greek Harmony 
is its critical text. As he truly says, * The importance of textual criticism in 
bringing out the exact relations of the language of the several Evangelists cannot 
be overlooked ’ A Harmony of the Gospels constructed on the basis of the received 
text misleads at every step. No fact in textual criticism is more patent than the 
gra4ual conformation of one Gospel to another, and the obliteration by transcribers 
of the distinctive peculiarities of the several writers — peculiarities which, it is 
true, are often minute, but which, in countless instances, are of the highest interest. 
In the common Greek text the harmonist too often finds his work already accom- 
plished to his hand by a process truly Procrustean. Essential unity has, through 
the well-intentioned* but mischievous, alterations of scribes, been sacrificed to a 
bare uniformity. Dr. Gardiner has not ventured on the construction of a new 
text ; he has, perhaps wisely, adopted that of Tischendorfs so-called ‘ eighth ’ 
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edition. If any text is to be taken as a whole, the choice can hardly fall on any 
other than this. Tregelles is clearly superior to Tischendorf in the art of handling 
and applying critical materials ; but the early parts of his Greek Testament were 
issued before the discovery of the Codex Sinaiticus, and at a time when many of 
the readings of the Vatican MS. were but imperfectly known. We cannot wonder, 
then, at Dr. Gardiner’s selection ; but we certainly could have wished that he had 
pointed out to his readers some of the weak places in Tischendorfs text. ... In 
a large majority of cases, however, Professor Gardiner’s procedure is free from all 
objection ; and, on the whole, this harmony is decidedly superior to any of its rivals 
in the character of its Greek text. 

“Another characteristic, the value of which cannot easily be over-estimated, 
is the exact and full information respecting other harmonistic systems which 
is afforded us in this work. . . . The Harmony seems to have been constructed 
with great care, and, in the main, on very sound principles. . . . Many points of 
, interest are noticed and briefly discussed in a General Introduction, and in notes 
appended to the several sections. The typographical arrangement is clear and 
good, and the volume is in every way convenient for use. . . . On the whole we 
can confidently recommend this as the most valuable Harmony of the Gospels 
with which wc arc acquainted. It has been neccssaiy to call in question certain 
details; but the work is one which deserves minute criticism.” — London Quarterly, 
October, 1871. 

% 

A Harmony of the Four Gospels in English, according to the 
Authorized Version ; corrected by the best Critical Editions of the 
Original. 8vo. pp. xliv and 287. $2.00 

This Harmony is a reproduction in English of the author’s “ Harmony of the 
Four Gospels” in Greek. Being intended for English readers, so much of the 
Introduction and of the notes as require a knowledge of Greek is omitted. Other 
notes have been abridged in many cases. 

Diatessaron. The Life of Our Lord, in the Words of the Gospels. 
16mo. pp. 259. $1.00 

This work combines in one continuous ^arrative the events of the life of Christ 
as recorded by all the evangelists. His genealogy, conversations, discourses, 
parables, miracles, his trial, death, resurrection, and ascension, are placed in the 
order of their occurrence ; and in the foot-notes references are made to passages in 
the Old Testament relating to Christ or quoted by him. 

The life of our Lord has been of late years presented in such a multitude of 
forms, colored with the views and theories of suen a multitude of minds, that it is 
hoped the present effort to present that life in the exact form of the inspired record, 
without addition or abatement, may tend to the increase of the real knowledge of 
the life of the Saviour of mankind. 

The work is specially adapted for use in the family and in Sabbath-schools and 
Biblc-classes. 

“ The plan of this very attractively printed little volume is stated in its title. 
In twenty-five chapters it tells the story of the life of Jesus Christ, interweaving 
the language of the four Evangelists, wherever they relate the same incident or 
event, and following the same chronological order that is pursued by the author in 

his Harmonies in Greek and in English, already spoken of in these columns 

The new collocation of words and phrases, which the reader passes by carelessly 
in their wonted place, often brings out their latent meaning, and the most habitual 
student of the separate Gospels cannot fail to be sometimes freshly struck in this 
way by the light which one often throws upon another. Moreover, the arrange- 
ment after modern methods in a biographical and chronological order, meets a 
want of our time, and particularly addresses itself to the readers of the various 
studies of the life of Christ which have been so multiplied in the last few years.” — 
Christian Union. 6 
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“ My tongue is the pen of a ready writer” — Ps. xlv. 1. 


TACHYGRAPHY; 

OR 

LINDSLEY’S NEW SHORT-HAND. 


Many literary men, and among them clergymen, lawyers, and physicians, have 
mastered, and now use this style of writing with great advantage. 

Tachygraphy is peculiarly adapted to the use of these classes of persons, on 
account of 

1. Its great simplicity. It can be mastered with as much ease as the common 
writing — in vastly less time than the old styles of short-hand. 

2. Its perfect legibility. It can be read in the pulpit or on the rostrum with per- 
fect ease. 

3. Its permanency — as it is not liable to be forgotten. 

TESTIRIONIAL. 

From Rev. Robert Patterson, D.D. 

“ Mr. D. Kimball : Dear Sir — I have used Pitman’s Phonography for some 
years in my private compositions, with a great saving of time. From the exam- 
ination of Tachygraphy, as taught by you, I believe it is more easily written, and 
what is of much greater importance, more easily read. Were I now beginning the 
study, I should certainly give it the preference. To students, clergymen, editors, 
and literary men, it will save at least one day in a week, and thus add ten 'years to 
life. “ Yours, respectfully, Robert Patterson.” 


To any clergyman or teacher who wishes to examine the Art, I will send the 
Alphabet on receipt of stamp to prepay the postage ; and the Elements of Tachyg- 
raphy for one-half the retail price, viz. Cloth, $1.12, postage paid; boards, 87 cts. 
Instruction given on reasonable terms. 

Address, D. P. LIUDSLEY, 

Andover, lUaiia. 


The Rapid Writer Quarterly. 

** Full of brief and racy papers on short-hand writing, verbatim reporting, lan- 
guage, education, and kindred topics.” 

ONLY 60 CENTS A YEAR. 

SPECIMEN COPIES lO CENT'S. 

Nine numbers have been issued. For Table of Contents complete, see the 
Alphabet op Tachygraphy, mentioned above. Circular, containing Prospectus, 
will be sent on receipt of stamp. 

Text Books on Short -Hand. 


The Elements of Tachygraphy, cloth, $2.00 

“ “ boards, 1.50 

Postage, 12 

Alphabet of Tachygraphy 10 

Rapid Writer Quarterly, per annum, 50 

Back Numbers for 1869, 1870, and 1871 (nine numbers), 65 


Address, OTIS CLAPP, 3 Beacon St • Boston . 

D. KIMBALL, Box 398, Chicago, HI., or D. P. LINDSLEY, Andover, Mass. 
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Important Theological Works 

JUST PUBLISHED BY 

SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO. 

(Successors to Charles Scribner & Co.) 


LANGE’S COMMENTARY. 

ANOTHER OLD TESTAMENT VOLUME. 

JOSHUA. Translated and Edited by Rev. Geo. Bliss, D.D., Lewisburg, Pa. 
JUDGES and RUTH. By Rev. P. H. Steekstra, Cambridge. 

1 Vol. 8 to. Cloth, 95.00. 

From the New York Evangelist . 

“ Like its predecessors, the present volume has been very carefully prepared, and the In- 
troductions to the several Books bring together the results of scholarly Investigation, so 
as to add very greatly to the value of the whole. The date and authorship of each book, 
its literature and chronology, are elaborately considered, while the American translators 
have made many additions to, or modifications of, the original material. One great merit 
of this Commentary is, that it gives so fully the views of preceding biblical scholars, together 
with the criticisms of the present commentator or his translator. Such a Commentary is 
really a library of biblical literature in itself." 

THE VOLUMES PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED ARE: 

OM> TEmWENT.-I. GENESIS. II. PROVERBS, SONG OF SOLOMON, 
ECCLESIASTES. III. JEREMIAH and LAMENTATIONS. 

NBW TESTAMENT. — I. MATTHEW. II. MARK and LUKE. III. JOHN. IV. 
ACTS. V. THE EPISTLE OF PAUL TO THE ROMANS. VI. CORINTHIANS. 
VII. THESSALONIANS, TIMOTHY, TITUS, PHILEMON, and HEBREWS. 
VHf. GALATIANS, EPHESIANS, PHILIPPIANS, and COLOSSIANS. IX. 
THE EPISTLES GENERAL OF JAMES, PETER, JOHN, and JUDE. 

Each one vol. 8vo. Price per volume, in half calf, $7.60; in sheep, $6.60; in cloth, $5.00. 


JOWETT’S DIALOGUES OP PLATO. 

THE DIALOGUES OF PLATO. 

Translated into English, with Analysis and Introductions, by B. Jowett, 

M. A., Master of Balloil College, Oxford, and Regius Professor of Greek. 

Four vols., crown 8vo. $12 per set, in cloth, or one half the price of English edition. 
From the London Times. 

“ With regard to the translation Itself, we consider it nearly perfect. Never, certainly , 
has Plato appeared in an English rendering which more closely and more happily repre- 
sents the original. The language is pure, and the style nervous and idiomatic." 


TH,E SPEAKER’S COMMENTARY. 

THE FIRST VOLUME OF 

THE BIBLE COMMENTARY. 

(Popularly known in England as “ The Speaker’s Commentary.”) 

THE PENTATEUCH: 

Compriaing Geaaeain, Rxodna, Lcviftcmi, lYnnabrm, niad 'Deaateroaaonay. 

Edited by Rev. Harold E. Brown, Author of “ Exposition of the Thirty-nine Articles ; ” 
Rev. F C. Cook, M.A., Canon of Exeter, and General Editor of the 44 Bible 
Commentary; " Rev. Samuel Clark, M.A. and Rev. T. E. Espin, 

B.D., Warden of Queen's College, Birmingham. 

One vol. royal 8vo. 1000 pages, with occasional illustrations; handsomely bound in extra 
brown cloth, with black and gilt lines. Per volume, $5.<X). 

N.B. — A full prospectus of the Bible Commentary sent to any address on application. Each 
volume of the Bible Commentary will be complete tn itself, and may be purchased separately . 

Any , or all the above books sent to any address, free qf charge, on receipt qf the price, by 
the Publishers , 

SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG, ft CO. 

cr>4 Broadway, XEW YORK. 
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THE 


BIBLIOTHECA SACRA, 

AND 

| THEOLOGICAL ECLECTIC. 

| The Twenty-ninth volume of the Bibliotheca Sacra combined with the Theological 

I Eclectic will begin with the January Number, 1872. Each quarterly Number will contain 
about 200 pages, making a volume of 800 pages yearly. 

^ Terms. — $4.00 per annum, in advance. 

Postage. — The Postage is three cents per number, or twelve cents per year, to any part 
of the United States. Subscribers in British America should send the same sum to prepay 
the United States postage. 

| The work will continue to be sent as first ordered unless explicit directions are received for 
discontinuance or change of address. Miscarried numbers will be supplied gratis only when 
notice is given within the quarter for which the number is missing. Subscribers changing 

j their address should give seasonable notice to the Publisher, not to their Postmaster, phk- 
yious to the appointed time of publication, viz. the first of January, April, July, and October. 

I Remittances may be made at the risk of the Publisher from all post-offices which are not 
Money-Order offices ; where these exist, money-orders should be sent payable to W. F. 
Draper, at the Andover Post-office. Checks on any bank in Boston, New York Citt 
or Philadelphia, payable to the same order will be received ; no others can be collected in 
Andover. 


The work can also be obtained from the New Haven Publishers, or the following Agents : 


BANGOR THEO. SEM., - - W. E. SPEARE. 
NEWTON THEO. INST., I. K. WHEELOCK. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I M - - - G. H. WHITNEY. 
NEW YORK, - - - AMERICAN NEWS CO. 
UNION THEO. SEM., - - - - E. C. OLNEY. 

GENERAL AGENT, 


I PRINCETON, N. J„ - - J. WYNNE JONES. 
AUBURN THEO. SEM., - - R S CREEN. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., - - G. H. FREDERICK. 

' CANTON, MOSES MARSTON. 

HAMILTON, N.Y., CHARLES B PERKINS 
U. MAYNARD. 


W ANTE E , 

i 

The Bibliotheca Sacra, Number 1, Volume I., February 1844, for 
which a liberal price will be paid, either in cash or the Numbers of the work. 
| Persons having this Number to dispose of are invited to correspond with the 
I Publisher, 

WARREN F. DRAPER. 

Aroovxr, April, 1872. 
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BIBLIOTHECA SACRA ADVERTISER 


[Any work here named will be sent by mail, post-paid, by the publisher of the 
Bibliotheca Sacra, on receipt of the price affixed ; or orders may be addressed 
to the respective publishers.] 


The Land of Desolation : Being a Personal Narrative of Adventure in Green- 
land. By Isaac I. Hayes, M.D., author of “ The Open Polar Sea,” “ An Arctic 
Boat Journey,” “Cast Away in the Cold,” etc. Illustrated. New York: 
Harper and Brothers. 1872. 12mo. pp: 357. Price, cloth $1.75. 

A record of a visit to Greenland, made in the summer of 1869 in the steam- 
yacht of Mri Wm. Bradford, whose widely-celebrated pictures of Arctic scenery 
have received deserved commendation. 

Border Reminiscences. By Randolph B. Marcy, U. S. Army, author of “ The 
Prairie Traveller,” “ Thirty Years of Army Life on the Border,” etc. New 
York: Harper and Brothers. 1872. l2mo. pp. 396. Price, cloth $2.00. 

The characters depicted in this volume are the most uncouth and original speci- 
mens of humanity, such as are found on our farthermost borders. The General 
vouches for the accuracy of his delineations, “ excepting in the few instances where 
the fact is expressly stated.” 

Creator and Creation ; or, the Knowledge in the Reason of God aud his Work. 
By Laurens P. Hickok, D.D. LL.D. Boston : Lee and Shepard ; New York : 
Lee, Shepard, and Dillingham. 1872. 8vo. pp. 360. Small Pica type. $3.00. 

The learned author proposes in this volume to supply the physical portion of a 
spiritual philosophy which may be competent to silence all sceptical cavilling with 
our theology, the metaphysics for such a philosophy having been given somey ears 
since in the Rational Psychology. 

The divisions of the work are : Part I. Knowledge of a Creator. Chap. 1 . 
Knowledge restricted to that which is gained in experience. Chap. 2. Reason 
competent to know an outer creation. Chap. 3. Reason knows the Creator. 
Part II. Knowledge of creation. Chap. 1. Space and time. Chap. 2. Force 
antagonistic, diremptive, and revolving. Chap. 3. Life — the reign of life in the 
vegetable kingdom, the reign ofisense in the animal kingdom, the reign of reason 
in humanity. 

The Adventures of Oliver Twist. By Charles Dickens. With twenty-eight 
Illustrations by F. Mahoney. New York : Harper and Brothers. 1872. Royal 
8vo. pp. 172. Ornamental side. Price, paper 50 cents ; cloth $1.00. 

This is the first volume of Harper’s Household Edition of Dickens’s novels which 
• are to be issued in large octavo form, fro/n new and clear type, and with numerous 
spirited illustrations. , 

The Life and Times of the Rev. John Wesley, M.A., Founder of the 
Methodists. By the Rev. L. Tyerman, author of “ The Life and Times of Rev. 
S. Wesley, M.A. (Father of the Revs. J. and C. Wesley), in three volumes. 
Vol. L New York: Harper and Brothers. 1872. 8vo. pp. 564. With fine 
portrait. Cloth, bevelled. Price, $2.50. 

This Life is undertaken with a view to remedy the defects of former biographies, 
and to do justice to one of the great men of his age. The author informs us that 
he has tried to make Wesley his own biographer, and not to write what may be 
called a philosophy of Wesley’s life. This first volume comprises the period from 
his birth, 1703-1747. 
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Music and Morals. By the Rev. H. R. Haweis, M.A. New York: Harper 
and Brothers. 1872. 12mo. pp. 478. Price, $1.75. 

The subject of music is here treated in three divisions or books : First Book, 
Philosophical ; subdivided under Music, Emotion, and Morals, and these again 
under forty-four topics. Second Book, Biographical : from Ambrose to Handel. 
The notices of the most celebrated musicians extend through nearly two hundred 
pages. Third Book, Instrumental. This division gives the history of musical 
instruments their change of forms, etc., with illustrations of some of those changes. 
Fourth Book, Critical. Music in England in its various styles. This division 
comprises about sixty pages. 

Around the World : Sketches of Travel through many Lands and over many 
Seas. By E. D. G. Prime, D.D. With numerous Illustration s. New York : 
Harper and Brothers. 1872. 12mt>. pp. 455. Small Pica type ; cloth, bevelled. 
Price, $3.00. 

Dr. Prime has given a very entertaining and instructive account of his journey, 
and of the manners and customs of the people of the East. The book is remarka- 
bly free from those minor personalities which make up a large part of many works 
of travel ; and he gives the reader very clear and graphic pictures of the places 
and people visited. 

The whole journey was so carefully planned, and arrangements so well perfected 
that the journey was made without an accident of any kind, without the occurrence 
of serious illness to any of the party ; without missing a steamer or train ; without 
detention for a single day, scarcely for an hour ; and without the loss of the most 
trifling article of baggage. The actual travelling time in going around the world 
has been reduced to seventy-five days. The author shows how it is quite possible 
to visit and see in detail much of Japan, China, India, Egypt, the Holy Land, 
and Europe, as well as the wonders of our own Western country in the space of 
one year. 

Physiology op the Soul and Instinct, as distinguished prom Ma- 
terialism. With supplementary Demonstrations of the Divine Communication 
of the Narratives of the Creation and the Flood. By Martyn Paine, A.M., M.D., 
LL.D., Professor in the Medical Department of the University of New York, 
author of “ Institutes of Medicine,” “ Mental and Physiological Commentaries,” 
“ Therapeutics and Materia Medica,” etc. etc., and member of many learned 
societies. New York: Harper and Brothers. 1872. 8vo. pp. 707. Small 
Pica type ; cloth, bevelled. Portrait of the author on steel. Price, $5.00. 

This work is written in the interest of the Christian system, and opposes ma- 
terialism, the development theoiy, etc. The author states that he has enlarged 
this work from his last edition (1849, a duodecimo of 173 pages) with a view to an 
extension of the facts, and to the relationship of the subject to momentous doctrines 
in revelation. The author has also been prompted by a desire of surveying the 
development and progress of materealistic ideas during the last twenty years. 
The new doctrines of the correlation of “Physical and Vital Forces,” the “De- 
velopment of Organic Beings” through the agencies of inorganic nature, “ Creation* 
by Law,” the hi^i “Antiquity of Man,” and his primeval barbarity for tens of 
thousands of years, the ficticious nature of the “ Naratives of Creation ” and the 
Flood, and analogous subjects, all come under review, and since they all conflict 
with the revealed existence of the soul, and a future state of being, and not less 
also with the existence of a personal Creator, they have been subjected to a care- 
ful examination, and brought to the test of facts and established principles of 
science. 

Shakespeare's History op King Henry the Eighth.* Edited, with Notes, 
by William J. Rolfe, A.M., formerly the Head Master of the High School, 
Cambridge, Mass. With Engravings. New York : Harper and Brothers. 
1872. 16mo» pp. 210. Cloth, flexible. Price, 90 cts. 
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Notes Explanatory and Practical on the Second Epistle to the Corinthians 
and the Epistle to the Galatians. By Albert Barnes, author of “ Lectures on 
the Evidences of Christianity/' “Notes on the Psalms/' etc. Revised edition. 
New York : Harper and Brothers. 1872. 12mo. pp. 867. Uniform with the 
new edition of the Gospels, Acts, and Romans. Price, $1.50. 

Pens and Types : or, Hints and Helps for those who Write, Print, or Read. 
By Benjamin Drew. Boston : Lee and Shepard ; New York : Lee, Shepard, 
and Dillingham. 1872. 16mo. pp. 131. Bevelled. Price, $1.50. 

A hand-book of practical instruction on writing for the press, proof-reading, 
style, punctuation, orthography, etc. etc., by a practical man. 

Twenty Years Ago. From the Journal of a Girl in her Teens. Edited by the 
Author of “John Halifax, Gentleman." New York: Harper and Brothers. 
1872. 16mo. pp. 354. Small Pica type ; frontispiece ; cloth, ornamental side 

and back. Price, 90 cts. 

The Journal was kept by the author while in Paris, and French phrases are 
frequent in it. 

The American Baron. A nove By James De Mille, author of “ The Dodge 
Club," “ The Cryptogram," “ Cord and Creese," etc. With Illustrations. 
New York : Harper and Brothers. 1872. 8vo. pp. 132. Price, cloth $1.50. 
Mistress and Maid. A Household Story. By the Author of “John Halifax, 
Gentleman," “ The Woman's Kingdom," “ Hannah," “A Brave Lady,” “ The 
Ogilvies," “ Olive," “Agatha’s Husband," etc. New York : Harper and 
Brothers. 1872. 12mo. pp. 327. Price, cloth $1.50. 

Poor Miss Finch. A novel. By Wilkie Collins, author of “Man and Wife," 
“ The Woman in White," “Armadale," “ The Moonstone," “ No Name," etc. 
With Illustrations. New York: Harper and Brothers. 1872. 8vo. pp. 196. 
Price, cloth $1.50. 

Fair to see. A novel. By Lawrence W. M. Lockhart. New York: Harper 
and Brothers. 1872. 8vo. pp. 163. Price, paper 75 cts. 

jfubtniljes. 

Round the World ; including a Residence in Victoria, and a Journey by Rail 
across North America, By a Boy. Edited by Samuel Smiles, author of “ Char- 
acter," “ Self-Help," “ Life of the Stephbnsons," “ The Huguenots,” etc. With 
Illustrations. New York : Harper and Brother#. 1872. 12mo. pp. 289, with 

an Index. Price, $1.50. 

The materials have been arranged by .the Editor, but the youth is left to tell his 
own story, as much as possible, in his own way and in his own words. 

Water and Land. By Jacob Abbott, author of ‘^Thc Franconia Stories," 
“ Young Christian Series,” “ Harper's Story Books/’ “ Abbott's Illustrated 
Histories,” etc. With numerous engravings. New York : Harper and Brothers. 
1872. 12mo. pp. 330. Price, cloth $1.50. 

This is the third of this very interesting and instructive series of “ Science for 
the Young," by the same author. Most excellent books for the young. 

Reading without .Tears ; or, a Pleasant Mode of Learning to Read. By the 
Author of “Peep of Day," etc. New York: Harper and Brothers. 1872. 
16mo. pp. 136 and 292. Price, $1.25. 

This pretty little volume is designed to make learning to read attractive to 
children. The work is elementary. 
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A CRITICAL AND EXEGETICAL COMMENTARY 


ON THE 

BOOK OF LEVITICUS; 

WITH A NEW TRANSLATION. 

BY JAMES G. MURPHY, LL.D., T.C.D. 

Professor of Hebrew, Belffct; Author of Commentaries on Genesis and Exodus. 

8vo. pp. 318. Price, $2.50. 


The favorable reception given in this country to Dr. Murphy’s 
Commentaries on Genesis and Exodus has induced the Publisher to 
offer this third work on the Book of Leviticus. It is not a republican 
lion, but is printed from the Author’s manuscript, furnished for this 
purpose ; the Author’s right having been reserved in England. Pages 
of appreciative notices of the works on Genesis and Exodus might 
be given were it expedient ; one only is here quoted : 

“ Thus far nothing has appeared in this country for half a century on thc^ first 
two books of the Pentateuch so valuable as the present two volumes. [On Gene- 
sis and Exodus]. His style is lucid, animated, and often eloquent. His pages 
afford golden suggestions and key-thoughts Some ot the laws of interpreta- 

tion are stated with so fresh and natural a clearness and force that they will per- 
manently stand. ” — Methodist Quarterly. 

It is believed that the present work will enhance the reputation of 
the author. 

The scope of the work may be partially gathered from the following 
extract from the Preface : 

“ The Book of Leviticus is the figurative exhibition of the way of 
salvation. It is the central book of the Pentateuch. After the his- 
tory of the whole human race in relation with God given in the Book 
of Genesis, and the growth of the seed of Abraham into a free and 
holy nation recorded in the Book of Exodus, we have in this highly 
remarkable and singularly interesting book the first full and particular 
development of the way of salvation for man. in a series of symbolic 
forms suited to the primeval stage of the human race, and fitted to 
edify the infant people of God, unfold to their mind and conscience 
the first principles of reconciliation with God and renovation after his, 
image, and prepare them for the coming of the substance of all these 
shadows in the fulness of time. Nothing can exceed the interest of 
this book for the age in which it made its appearance ; and the atten- 
tive study of it will contribute much to the confirmation and comfort 
of us who live in the light of the gospel which it foreshadows, after 
the advent of the Mediator whom it represents. 

The Author’s views are further developed in the third Article of 
the present Number of the Bibliotheca Sacra. 

Sent by mail , post-paid , on receipt of the price . 

W. P. Draper, Andover, Mass., Trubner & Co., London, 
Robertson & Co., Dublin, Publishers . 
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REY. W. H. VIBBERT, M.A., 

PROFESSOR OF HEBREW IN THE BERKELEY DIVINITY SCHOOL. 


12mo, pp. 67 • Price $1,25. 


Two reasons will account for the appearance of this elementary work. In 
the first place, ability to read the Hebrew text of the Old Testament is now 
a requisite for admission to many of our Theological Seminaries. In many 
cases (happily becoming less every day, from the increasing interest in He- 
brew) the student fruitlessly seeks for some one capable of instructing him 
in the rudiments of the language, and the task of learning to read the text 
with the help of a Grammar alone seems a difficult one ; and it is indeed 
difficult, because the Grammars do not treat this matter in sufficient detail, 
or illustrate it with enough examples. In fact, they do not seem to appreciate 
the beginner’s chief trouble, and so do not provide for it. And yet ten years' 
experience in teaching this language demonstrates that the fluent reading of 
the text is one of the greatest difficulties which the learner has to encounter, 
and which indeed is rarely thoroughly overcome. 

To meet this difficulty is the second reason for the publication of this little 
book. A thoroughly elementary Grammar, with exercises by way of illus- 
trating each subject presented, was sought for in vain. Most of the Gram- 
mars merely give the general principles or abstract rules, with few or no 
examples to illustrate them. 

The aim of this work is to give the student all that is needful to enable 
him to read the text of the Old Testament, keeping rigorously to the plan 
of stating clearly and precisely everything that is essential to this purpose. 
This work is not a Hebrew Grammar, but it is a guide and a help to the 
reading of the text of the Hebrew Bible. One thing is given at a time, with 
exercises for practice, so that each point may be perfectly comprehended. 
It is hoped that the book is so constructed as to enable the learner to read 
the Hebrew text without the services of the living teacher. Nothing has 
been taken for granted on the part of the student. By a systematic and 
progressive plan of arrangement, which he must follow closely and steadily, 
he is lead on from section to section, until perfect familiarity with the forms 
and sounds of the characters and signs is acquired. 

W. F. DRAPER, Publisher, 

Andover, Mastt. 
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A CRITICAL HISTORY AND DEFENSE 
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OLD TESTAMENT CANON. 

BY MOSES STUART. 

ABerMEdidra. I9nt. pp. 493. Price, fl.Tff. 


• This work was originally written in reply to those who discard more or less of 
the writings of the Old and New Testaments from the Canon of inspired Scripture, 
and particularly in reply to Norton on the Evidences of the Genuineness of the Gos- 
pels. It is a work of much research, learning, and vigor. Professor Stuart’s main 
object is, confining himself in the main, within the limits of a critical and histori- 
cal view of the Jewish Canon of Scripture in the days of Christ and his apostles, 
to show that this Canon t as received by the Jews at that time , was declared by our Sav- 
iour and his apostles to be of divine origin and authority , and was treated by them as 
entitled to these claims. 

He first defines the Canon, and then treats of its origin ; the state of literature 
among the Jews ; continuing the history, he treats of the books of known authors, 
anonymous books, lost books, manner of preserving the sacred books ; genuineness, 
completion, ancient divisions, and sameness of the Jewish canon ; canon of the 
Egyptian Jews ; Jewish estimate of the Scriptures ; testimony of Josephus and 
others ; New Testament testimony ; appeals of the New to the Old Testament with 
an* index of passages cited; doubts and difficulties as to certain books of the Old 
Testament, and the use to be made of the Old Testament under the Gospel Dis- 
pensation. An Appendix is added containing and exhibiting the most important 
documents to show what were the canonical books of the Hebrew^ The testi- 
mony of some dozen of the early Fathers and others, and of three of their Coun- 
cils, is embodied in this Appendix. 

“ The author elucidates, in their order, in series of chapters, many questions 
touching the writings and literature of the Jews, with a freedom and fulness that 
cannot fail to interest a studious inquirer in this wide field of sacred learning. 

“ This whole work of Stuart’s is lucid and instructive.” — Christian Reflector. 

“ It is a reply chiefly to Andrews Norton, and some other Unitarian writers in 
his country, who discard, if not the whole, yet the greater part of the Old Testa- 
ment, and portions also of the New, from the canon of the inspired Scripture. 
The discussion is temperate and manly, and at the same time thorough and satis- 
factory.” — Christian Secretary. 

“ The learning, the shrewdness, and force brought to bear on the grand question 
at issue, arc unsurpassed.” — Boston Recorder. 

WARREN F. DRAPER, Publisher, 

< ANDOVER, MASS. 
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ARTICLE I. 

LECKY ON MORALS . 1 

BT BBT. DR. J. R. HERRICK, PROFESSOR IK BAKOOR THEOLOGICAL SRMIKART. 

Inseparable from each other as are morality and religion, 
the true principles of ethics, appreciated and embraced, are 
a great help to practical religion, while in many ways they 
modify or help to form our theological opinions. On the 
other hand, false or inadequate conceptions of morals, such, 
for example, as do not carry us beyond the ethics of inter- 
est, would lead us to treat religion and Christianity as means 
of human enjoyment, instead of subjecting man through 
religion and Christianity to the service of his Maker ; and 
would satisfy us with a theology that makes the good of the 
individual or the created universe its highest thought and 
ultimate end ! For instance, how different, how much more 
healthful, the influence of Cudworth’s “ Immutable Morality ,” 
which, instead of adapting the law of right to the sinful weak- 
ness and inclinations of man, vigorously refutes the popular 
notion of a conventional standard of right and wrong, and 
makes moral principles as changeless as the throne of Cod, 
and alike binding upon all, compared with Paley’s system, 
grounded in happiness and drawing its sanction from personal 
interest. The former tended to purify the moral atmosphere 

1 History of European Morals from Augustus to Charlemagne. By Wm. 
Edward Hartpole Lecky, M.D. In 2 vols. D. Appleton and Co. 1870. 
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by raising men’s minds from themselves to God and immuta- 
ble truth ; while the latter has actually exerted a very powerful 
and pernicious influence in fostering the spirit of utilitarian- 
ism through all the relations of life. In fact, whatever view 
of morals we hold, this must needs have a wide application 
and influence. 

But in our day, as might be anticipated from the bold 
claim of naturalism and positivism that they contain the 
whole of truth, we have morals and Christianity treated as 
natural agents among many others in the development of 
mankind. It follows as a legitimate consequence of rejecting 
the supernatural, that men must be confined wholly to the 
sphere of nature, and that whatever comes under the name 
of morality will perforce conform to laws by which nature 
works. A very plausible method for this is, first to assume 
Christianity to be an agent for promoting public morals, and 
then to look at the external features of moral development. 

Whether or not this was Lecky’s conscious design we need 
not here affirm. But in his History of European Morals from 
Augustus to Charlemagne he treats mainly of the moral 
condition of the Roman empire before and after it became 
nominally Christian, and with the intent, apparently, of show- 
ing thus the influence of Christianity as an agency, bad or 
good or mixed, in civilization. The design of the writer, 
which is not so clearly enounced as to prevent one of his 
critics 1 from pronouncing it “ doubtful,” is, where he proposes 
to state objections to the inductive theory of morals, intimated 
to be “ to define and defend the opinions of those who 
believe that our moral feelings are an essential part of 
our constitution, developed by, but not derived from, educa- 
tion ” ; and then to inquire into the “ order of their evolution, 
so that having obtained some notion of the natural history 
of morals, we may be able to judge how far this normal 
progress has been accelerated or retarded by religious or 
political agencies.” 2 

We ought also to observe what the preface indicates : the 

1 See Edinburgh Review, July, 1869. # a VoL L p. 34. 
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importance attached by the author himself to his long chapter 
on the natural history of morals, and the relation which it is 
evidently designed to bear to what succeeds. After saying 
that “ in addition to the type and standard of morals incul- 
cated by the teachers, an historian must investigate the 
realized morals of the people,” and giving us to understand 
this to be his aim in examining the moral history of Europe 
between Augustus and Charlemagne, he adds : u As a pre- 
liminary to this inquiry, I have discussed at some length the 
rival theories concerning the nature and obligation of morals, 
and have also endeavored to show what virtues are especially 
appropriate to each successive stage of civilization, in order 
that we may afterwards ascertain to what extent the natural 
evolution has been effected by special agencies.” It would 
thus appear that Lecky himself regards the introductory dis- 
cussion as the key to his subsequent history. It is for this rea- 
son that we must reach the author’s unsatisfactory treatment 
of Christianity through his view of morals ; and although it 
is in the interest of the former, Christianity, mainly, that the 
book should be critically examined; its entire drift in the 
direction of modern thought may be better appreciated, if we 
first understand, so far as he gives us the data for doing this, 
his views of ethical principles themselves. This is all the 
more important, since we are to find here his rule or stand- 
ard by which to measure the facts of history. 

Lecky makes a simple classification of theories, distin- 
guishing ethics of interest and disinterested morality , as before 
him Cousin had done in his lectures on “The Good.” 
This classification might be objected to on psychological 
grounds . 1 But it is convenient as enabling the author to put 
into the first class all moralists, who more or less directly 
regard happiness as the summum bonum . It should be ob- 
served, however, that with Lecky, with whom the intellectual 
element everywhere predominates, the mode of apprehending 
the rule becomes the basis of division. Hence his two classes 
he denominates inductive and intuitive morals. 

1 It were well if all theories qf morality could be tested by, and made to con- 
form to, a true psychology. 
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The inductive moralists, since they have a sharp eye to 
the consequences of their conduct, might also be styled 
utUitarianista . Although they set forth their views in a 
variety of ways, they agree in looking for a reward, and in 
calling upon the understanding as judging from experience, 
to decide whether this or that is best as means of securing 
the desired result. Thus Bentham says : “ By the principle 
of utility is meant that principle which approves or disapproves 
of every action whatsoever, according to the tendency which 
it appears to have to augment or diminish the happiness of 
the party whose interest is in question.” 1 According to 
Locke, 44 Moral good and evil is only the conformity or dis- 
agreement of our voluntary actions to some law whereby 
good or evil is drawn on by the power of the law-maker. 
Good and evil are pleasure and pain, or that which occasions 
or procures pleasure or pain to us.” Hobbes, with his uni- 
form clearness, expresses his view thus : 44 1 conceive that 
when a man deliberates whether he shall do a thing or not 
do it, he does nothing else but consider whether it is better for 
himself to do it or not to do it.” And again : 44 Even the 
goodness which we apprehend in God Almighty is his good- 
ness to us.” Waterland puts the case in this manner : 44 To 
love God is, in effect, the same thing as to love happiness, 
eternal happiness ; and the love of happiness is still the love 
of ourselves.” And Mill affirms that 44 happiness is the sole 
end of human action, and the promotion of it the te6t by 
which to judge of all human conduct.” 

These are different expressions for a theory of morals essen- 
tially the same, and whicli our author may very well denomi- 
nate inductive ; for, according to Bentham, 44 Vice may be 
defined to be a miscalculation of chances, a mistake in 
estimating the value of pleasures and pains. It is false 
moral arithmetic.” 2 

1 References to the original authors are given sufficiently in foot-notes to 
Lecky's History, so that for this and the following none are added. 

* And if we take Lecky's estimate of the moral character of intellectual error 
as elsewhere expressed, 'we see that the obligation to be moral in this sense can- 
not be very great ; “ considered abstractly and by the light of nature, it is as 
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Now, we can heartily endorse the most of what Lecky says 
in objecting to the ethics of interest. For one thing, against 
the acknowledged protest of its advocates, utilitarianism is 
rightly called a selfish system. “ It is not, I think, a strained 
or unnatural use of language, to describe as selfish or inter- 
ested, all actions which a man performs in order to avoid 
suffering or acquire the greatest possible enjoyment. If this 
be so, the term selfish is strictly applicable to all the branches 
of this system .” 1 

Again, moral instinct and language as expressing the 
native and honest convictions of mankind, condemn utilita- 
rianism, by making a sharp distinction between honor, jus- 
tice, rectitude, and their equivalents, on the one hand, and 
such terms as prudence, sagacity, interest, and the like, on 
the other. “ Selfish moralists,” says our author, “ deny the 
possibility of that which in all ages and nations, all popular 
judgments pronounce to have been the characteristic of every 
noble act that has ever been performed. A selfish act may 
be innocent, but cannot be virtuous ; and to ascribe all good 
deeds to selfish motives, is not the distortion, but the nega- 
tion of virtue. A feeling of satisfaction follows the accom- 
plishment of duty for itself, but if the duty be performed 
through the expectation of mental pleasure, conscience re- 
fuses to ratify the bargain.” 2 

unmeaning to speak of the immorally of an intellectual mistake as it would 
be to talk of the color of a sound.” Vol. ii. p. 201 . 

1 Vol. i. p. 32. 

3 Vol. i. pp. 35, 38. Cousin, in discussing this subject, says forcibly : “ He 

who inscribes on his banner the name of right, by that alone interests us 

The idea of right is a universal idea, graven in shining and ineffaceable char- 
acters, if not in the visible world, in that of thought and the bouI.” “In- 

dividual consciousness, conceived and transferred to the entire species, is called 
common-sense. It is common-sense that has made, that sustains, that develops 
languages, natural and permanent beliefs, society and its fundamental institu- 
tions. Grammarians have not invented languages, nor legislators societies, nor 
philosophers general beliefs. All these things have not been personally done, 
but by the whole world — by the genius of humanity. Common-sense is de- 
posited in its works. All languages and all human institutions contain the 
ideas and the sentiments that we have just called to mind and described, and 
especially the distinction between good and evil, between justice and injustice, 
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It may be objected to the ethics of interest, further, that, 
in order to be virtuous according to its reckoning, careful 
estimates in detail must be made of the consequences of our 
actions ; and in order to prevent the possibility of mistake, 
so high a degree of intelligence would be required, that we 
might well despair of attaining it, or, of virtue either, if only 
attainable through it. Our knowledge and application of 
“ moral arithmetic ” must determine our advance up the scale 
of virtues. “ It is obvious,” says Lecky, “ that if virtues are 
only good because they promote, and vices only evil because 
they impair, the happiness of mankind, the degrees of excel- 
lence or criminality must be strictly proportioned to the 
degrees of utility, or the reverse. Every action, every dis- 
position, every class, every condition of society must take its 
place on the moral scale precisely in accordance with the 
degree in which it promotes or diminishes human happiness.” 1 

Besides, if happiness is my end, who shall determine to 
what extent or in what way I am to seek it ? I shall soon, 
on any such theory, find the obligation to be subjective as 
well as the rule. And it is not so strange that Lecky should 
question whether utilitarianism could thoroughly vindicate' 
either chastity or an unswerving adherence to truth ; for when 
we put virtue into the market, it must go to the highest 
bidder. Its value is what it will fetch. Virtue is valuable 
because useful ; a kind of good, to be sure, a quite indispen- 
sable thing, since happiness cannot be bought with any other 
commodity ; all is price ; nothing is worth . On the other 
hand, say that virtue promotes happiness, or that happiness 
is impossible without virtue ; is this the same thing, or does 
it follow, by whatever shift, that human conduct is virtuous 
simply because, and only as, it promotes happiness ? Seek vir- 
tue directly and for itself, then you do not fail of the end you 

between free-will and desire, between duty and interest, between virtne and 
happiness, with the profoundly rooted belief that happiness is a recompense 
due to virtue, and that crime in itself deserves to be punished, and calls for the 
reparation of a just suffering.’* — Lectures on the True, the Beautiful, and the 
Good, pp. 226, 227. 

1 Yol. i. p. 40. 
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seek, and with it you have what you do not seek directly — 
harmony, peace, happiness. This is the order : virtue for its 
intrinsic worth and because of its immediate obligation, and 
without stopping to estimate the consequences of this, that, 
and the other ; happiness, or rather blessedness, is the result 
or reward that follows unsought ; it is like Bunyan’s “ pal- 
ace Beautiful,’’ which the Lord of the way “ has erected for 
the relief of weary pilgrims.” 

From what we find true of Lecky’s treatment of the ethics 
of interest, what he calls inductive morals, we should hope 
to find him taking a firm stand in what he denominates 
intuitive morals. But he is here much less satisfactory. It 
is but just, however, as we make the transition, to give him 
due credit for an appeal to consciousness against utilitarian- 
ism. In doing so he raises a question in natural theology 
worthy of consideration, viz. whether we can prove the 
supreme goodness of God from an induction of outward 
nature. u The reality of this moral nature,” he writes, “ is 
the one great question of natural theology, for it involves that 
connection between our own and a higher nature, without 
which the existence of a first cause were a mere question of 
archaeology, and religion but an exercise of the imagina- 
tion .” 1 The thought involves the existence not only of a 
moral consciousness, but of a consciousness of God also. 
This fully admitted, we are bound everywhere to recognize, 
in our philosophy as well as in our lives, a personal God . 
We may thank Lecky for saying this, although he has failed, 
as we think, to construct his history of morals in accordance 
with it. And whether we agree or disagree with him in his 
assertion, that no proposition can be more palpably or egre- 
giously false than that the most virtuous course is invariably 
the most happy one — a question which, on the theory of 
utility, it might take not a little of Bentham’s moral arith- 
metic to determine ; still, we may well endorse his words, 
when he says: “ That men have the power of preferring other 

i Vol. i. p. 59. 
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objects than happiness, is a proposition which must ulti- 
mately be left to the attestation of consciousness ; that the 
pursuit of virtue, however much happiness may eventually 
follow in its train, is in the first instance an example of this 
preference, must be established by that common voice of man- 
kind which has invariably regarded a virtuous motive as 
generically different from an interested one.” 1 And we can- 
not but regret that his book should not be, in its total im- 
pressions, according to the principles of that higher con- 
sciousness in man which speaks for God and immutable 
truth. 

In maintaining the theory of “ natural moral perceptions,” 
our author feels it needful not only to answer the objection, 
that all moral judgments may be resolved into considerations 
of utility, which, as already said, is most satisfactorily met by 
an appeal to consciousness, moral approbation being peculiar 
in kind, distinct from any enjoyment resulting either from 
animal gratification, intellectual acquirements, or aesthetic 
taste ; he also feels it needful to meet the objection which 
rests upon the diversity of moral judgments in different 
nations and stages of civilization, what it is said could not be 
explained on the supposition of an intuitive moral faculty. 
Such facts are referred to as these : that some savages kill 
their old parents ; that infanticide has been practised without 
compunction even by civilized nations ; that the best Romans 
saw nothing wrong in the gladiatorial shows; that slavery 
has been sometimes honored and sometimes condemned. 
Now, it may be true that some of these are intellectual rather 
than moral judgments, and “ special circumstances ” may 
have something to do in directing the judgments ; but we 
are not relieved of the difficulty without making a careful 
distinction between the conscience as having to do with 
motives , and the practical judgment as applying principles 
and directing the conduct under the imperative of duty ; 
nor can the objection be satisfactorily met till this is done. 

Lecky comes nearest the truth when he says : “ The prin- 

1 Yol. i. p. 70. 
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cipal difficulty, I imagine, which most men have in admitting 
that we possess certain moral perceptions, arises from the 
supposition that it implies the existence of some mysterious 
agent like the Daemon of Socrates, which gives specific and 
infallible information in particular. But this I conceive to 
be a complete mistake.” So far, very well ; but instead of 
distinguishing the elements of personality — the reason as 
apprehending the rule, the conscience as applying it in its 
highest form of obligation, and the u riU as embracing or re- 
fusing to obey the law of right ; he gives the following as his 
exposition of the intuitive theory of morals ; “ All that is 
necessarily meant by the adherents of this school is comprised 
in two propositions. The first is, that the will is not gov- 
erned exclusively by the law of pleasure and pain, but also 
by the law of duty, which we feel to be distinct from the 
former and to carry with it the sense of obligation. The 
second is, that the basis of our conception of duty is an 
intuitive perception, that among the various feelings, tenden- 
cies, and impulses that constitute our emotional being, 
there are some which are essentially good and ought to 
be encouraged, and some which are essentially bad and 
ought to be refused.” But from all that Lecky admits or 
affirms, he does not properly recognize, as we think, either 
one immutable rule of right as seen by the reason, or award 
to man a capacity of true moral self-determination . Let us 
first ask, what is Lecky’s conception of human freedom . 
Man, according to him, possesses emotions of duty which are 
intuitive, and should be, like all other faculties, regarded as 
constitutional. And, as we have seen, he affirms the will to 
be not governed exclusively by the law of pleasure and pain, 
but partly by the law of duty, which is distinct from the 
former and imposes obligation. The peculiar view of the 
author as to the law of duty we shall consider presently. 
Just here we are concerned with that vital point in ethics, 
the freedom of the will as a constitutional endowment of man. 

The answer we bring to this question must determine 

l Vol. i. pp. 101, 102. 
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whether we do or do not award to man a true moral free- 
dom ; viz. “ Does the will originally possess the capability 
of freedom whereby it is distinguished in kind from all the 
activities of nature, which is throughout bound, ‘ governed, * 
by the law of cause and* effect ?” For if man, in the very 
make and constitution of his soul, has not this higher free- 
dom, no matter what his instincts or his superior knowledge 
when compared with the brute creation, he is not morally 
free. Can Mr. Lecky give the affirmative answer to the above 
question ? Interpreted by himself throughout, and not by 
some words here and there that might seem to imply the op- 
posite, he certainly could not. And be it observed, this is not 
the only instance in which he seems to say in one place what 
is elsewhere unsaid, or what at least the work taken in its 
total bearing will not allow us to take in its full and ordinary 
sense . 1 But to proceed ; if our author had taken and held 
firmly the true position in respect to moral freedom, he 
must, in doing so, have worked out of the natural into the 
spiritual realm, of which alone morality has any right to be 
predicated, and to which alone freedom belongs. Had he 
done this, his exposition of ethical principles might have 
been distinct and in all parts self-consistent ; and the criti- 
cism now demanded of his treatment of Christianity would 
doubtless have been unnecessary. But far from doing this, 
he seems instead, to be disposed to bring man, with all his 
capabilities, after having recognized his higher instincts, 
wholly into the sphere of nature. 

This demands that we consider Lecky’s moral standard 
with which his moral types are closely connected. Evidently, 
for one thing, he does not recognize an otgedive standard in 
the divine reason or the divine revelation. This appears 
when he goes out of his way to make certain abuses of Chris- 
tian doctrine appear odious, wherein he gives pre-intimation 
of his treatment of miracles in another connection. He is 

1 One of his English critics thinks it a charm of Lecky, that yon know not 
in one part where he will take you in another. It might better be called, in 
snch a work, penumbra veritatis. 
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careful to attack most violently exploded dogmas, such as 
consubstantiation and the damnation of infants ; and yet he 
has no doubt some men are still in such a state as to con- 
sider it more irreligious to question the infallibility of an 
apostle, than to disfigure by any conceivable imputation the 
character of the Deity . 1 He also thinks 44 a dogmatic system 
which is accepted on rational or other grounds and supported 
by rewards and punishments , may teach a code of ethics dif- 
fering from that of conscience,” 2 As if there were no 
retributive element in the conscience, which certainly does 
respond to the scripture law of retribution. Now, it is one 
thing to hold that reason may legitimately examine the 
evidences for the divine authority of scripture, but quite 
another for human reason to take upon itself to say what as 
to matter should be revealed. This last is to make the finite 
reason the standard and criterion of truth, and to deny both 
the need and possibility of a revelation from God alike bind- 
ing upon all. Such a standard would not so well agree 
with our author’s notion of a progressive morality as his 
interpretation of what he calls an original moral faculty. 

Nor does he give us one common, immutable standard as 
affirmed in the reason, although his advocacy of intuitive 
morals would lead us to presume he was about to do this, at 
least. He says that, according to his theory, 44 the moral 
unity to be expected in different ages is not a unity of 
standard or of acts, but of tendency .” 8 After this re- 
mark, we shall not be wrong if we assume that his 44 moral 
types ” are intended by him, whether it be perceived by his 
readers, or not, to play a very important part in his inter- 
pretation of the history of morals. We should, therefore, if 
possible, here understand the author’s key. 44 The promi- 
nence of each school,” he says, 44 may be regarded as a 
mental phenomenon, due, in a great measure, to predispo- 
sitions resulting from certain conditions of society.” 4 

1 Vol. i. p. 99. 2 Vol. i. p. 101. 8 Vol. i. p. 103. 

4 In a certain sense this is true ; so is it also true that a utilitarian morality 
is connected with a sense-philosophy, and that psychological opinions have very 
much to do with morals, both theoretical and practical. It may be likewise said 
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It is affirmed that there is a perpetual change in the 
standard which is exacted, and also in the relative value 
attached to particular virtues. But, while Lecky attributes 
the changes of standard, etc., largely to intellectual agencies, 
he nevertheless declares* it to be “ one of the plainest of facts 
that neither the individuals nor the ages that have been 
most distinguished for intellectual achievements have been 
most distinguished for moral excellence, and that a high 
intellectual and material civilization has often coexisted with 
much depravity. ,, In setting before us the types of morals, 
he will tell us that the Christian type is the glorification of 
the amiable, as the stoic type was that of the heroic, qualities ; 
for which reason Christianity is taore fitted than stoicism to 
preside over civilization ; for the more society is organized 
and civilized, the greater is the scope for the amiable, and 
the less for the heroic, qualities. 1 

A passage from the chapter on the “Pagan Empire ” may, 
perhaps, enable us better to appreciate how important and 
useful to our author are hi9 moral types : “ The history of 
Roman ethics represents a steady and uniform current, 
guided by the general conditions of society, and its progress 
may be marked by the ascendancy of the Roman, the Greek, 

and the Egyptian spirit Stoicism placed beyond cavil 

the great distinction between right and wrong. It incul- 
cated the doctrine of universal brotherhood ; it 'created a 
noble literature and a noble legislation ; and it associated 
its moral system with the patriotic spirit, which was the 

that an absorption of the mind in natural science — as is now strongly advo- 
cated by some — has two tendencies, both of which are very undesirable ; 
(1) to discard the higher ideas of reason and beget a sense, if not a materialistic, 
philosophy ; (2) to destroy religious reverence and a due regard for moral law. 
This influence of the study of natural science does not escape the notice of Lecky. 
“ In a few minds the contemplation of the sublime order of Nature produces a 
reverential feeling ; but to the great majority of mankind it is an incontrovert- 
ible though mournful fact, that the discovery of controlling and unchanging 
law deprives phenomena of their moral significance, and nearly all the social 
and political sphere in which reverence was fostered has passed fcway” (p. 149). 
But the fact, mournful as it is, is a part of the natural history of morals, 

1 Vol. i. p. 164. 
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animating spirit of Roman life. The early Platonists of the 
empire corrected the exaggerations of stoicism, gave free scope 
for the amiable qualities, and supplied a theory of right and 
wrong suited not merely for heroic characters and for extreme 
emergencies, but also for the characters and circumstances 
of common life. The Pythagorean and Neoplatonist schools 
revived the feeling of religious reverence, inculcated humility, 
prayerfulness, and purity of thought, and accustomed men 
to associate their moral ideals with the Deity, rather than 
with themselves .” 1 

Now, let us observe what may be found in this finely 
wrought passage when examined by the help of what is said 
elsewhere. First, as the type of character of every indi- 
vidual depends partly upon innate temperament, and partly 
upon external circumstances, so there are various influences 
operating in society at different periods to develop the various 
types, “ which it is the duty of the moral historian to 
depict.” Secondly, through the various causes operating to 
produce the different types, it results that the quantum is 
about the same in different individuals and periods. “ His- 
tory is not a mere succession of events, connected only by 
chronology. It is a chain of causes aud effects.” Aud, 
doubtless, according to our author, the causes and effects 
operate in the natural history of morals just as everywhere 
else. But let us strictly notice what results from this 
“ chain of causes and effects.” “ There is a great natural 
difference of degree and direction in both the moral and 
intellectual capacities of individuals ; but it is not probable 
that the general average of natural morals in great bodies 
of men materially varies. When we find a society very 
virtuous, or very vicious, when some particular virtue or 
vice occupies a peculiar prominence, or when important 
changes pass over the moral conceptions or standard of the 
people, we learn to trace in these things simply the action 
of the circumstances that were dominant .” 2 Thirdly, as 
from the last statement might be anticipated, we are com- 

1 Vol. i. pp. 352, 353. 2 Vol. i. pp. 352, 353. 
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pelled to define Lecky’s standard of morals to be the standard 
of society ; that is, the type is the one best suited to the 
time. “ As a man may be deficient in any virtue, and yet 
in other respects be moral and virtuous ; and as a character 
may be perfect in its own kind, but no character can possibly 
possess all types of perfection ; so all that can be expected 
in one ideal is, that it be perfect in its own kind, and should 
exhibit the type most needed in its age and most wisely 
useful to mankind.” 1 With Bentham public opinion is the 
determinant of actions. How much does Lecky fall behind 
him, when he says : “ Apart from positive commands, the 
sole external rule enabling men to designate acts, not simply 
as better or worse, but as positively right or wrong, is, I 
conceive, the standard of society.” 

Thus we have this learned writer’s key, which appears 
not to be one that must be set to a definite number, as a 
“ safe-key,” but one that, like a “ pass-key,” will readily 
adapt itself to any door of a public house. But this standard 
is false, as it is variable. For if there is such a thing as 
morality at all, it must have an invariable, immutable 
standard, however much moral duties may change in their 
aspect ; one, too, which of right is to regulate society, and 
that by first prescribing — or, rather, by itself being — tha 
rule of rectitude for all society. Such a principle in its 
nature gives unity. Had it been consistently held and 
applied throughout, this work might have been a unit, 
which now, however, wanting the principle, wants the unity 
also. 

And we may not unjustly complain of the author, that, 
having so well expressed the invalidity of what he calls 
inductive morals, — utilitarianism, — and after having af- 
firmed it to be his purpose to advocate intuitive morals, he 
brings us by an ambiguous course to a position from which, 
instead of seeing wbat we had a right to expect, we are able 
to discern, after all, nothing better than inductive morals 
ingeniously decorated by him with a new veil. 

* Vol. i. p. 163. 
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In passing to Lecky’s unsatisfactory treatment of Chris- 
tianity in his history of morals, — what we trust the criticism 
already made will prepare for and make more intelligible, — 
it is readily conceded that, through a multitude of facts, 
graphically presented, as if for a full and fair induction, lie 
makes many valuable suggestions, and raises theories at 
least plausible. And yet his writings, under the show of 
great candor, are calculated to mislead in their total im- 
pressions as to the true nature and influence of Christianity. 
Indeed, to criticise fairly such a work is difficult; partly, 
because of its doubtful aim ; partly, from the want of a fixed 
standard, according to which its opinions are promulgated ; 
and partly, because things are said in one connection which 
seem not to comport well with what is said in other con- 
nections ; not designedly, of course, but rather because the 
“ standard of society ” changes, we suppose. 

It is not our aim, as it could hardly be profitable, to follow 
Lecky in detail. We desire the rather to mark certain 
features in which this work, taken in its total impressions, 
is unjust to Christianity. As already said, our author treats 
of the condition of the Roman empire, both before and after 
it became nominally Christian ; and, although we could not 
accept his philosophical or theological stand-point, we might 
very well make our starting-point his transition to the con- 
version of Rome to Christianity, which is made in his best 
style, and indicates somewhat the drift of his work : 44 The 
moral improvement of society he writes , 44 was now to pass 
into other hands. A religion which had long been increasing 
in obscurity began to emerge into the light. By the beauty 
of its moral precepts, by the systematic skill with which it 
governed the imagination and habits of its worshippers, by 
the strong religious motives to which it could appeal, by its 
admirable ecclesiastical organization, and, it must be added, 
by its unsparing use of the arm of power, Christianity soon 
eclipsed or destroyed all other sects, and became for many 
centuries the supreme ruler of the world. Combining the 
stoical doctrine of universal brotherhood, the Greek predi- 
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lection for the amiable qualities, and the Egyptian spirit of 
reverence and religious awe, it acquired, from the first, an 
intensity and universality of influence which none of the 
philosophies it had superseded had approached. I have now 
to examine the moral causes that governed the rise of this 
religion in Borne, the ideal virtue it presented, the degree 
aud manner in which it stamped its image upon the char* 
acters of nations, and the distortions it underwent .” 1 

After reading the long chapter on the moral state of the 
Pagan empire which precedes the above quotation, and 
comparing it with what is said in the third and fourth chap- 
ters of the morals connected with the ascendency of Chris- 
tianity, in the implied contrast, we feel that the impression 
left in respect to the morality of Pagan Rome is too favorable, 
while that of the morality of Christian Rome is too un- 
favorable in comparison. This is here our first point of 
criticism. 

In depicting the pagan morality, the author sets forth 
abundantly the high-toned instruction of teachers of morals, 
such as Cicero, Epictetus, Marcus Aurelius, Seneca, Plu- 
tarch, etc., who abound in such sayings as these : “ If you 
do anything to please men, you have fallen from your 
estate ” ; “A great man is not the less great when he lies 
vanquished and prostrate in the dust ” ; u That which is 
beautiful is beautiful in itself; the praise of men adds 
nothing to the quality ” ; “ We do not love virtue because 
it gives us pleasure; but it gives us pleasure because we 
love it ” ; “ All vice should be avoided, though it were con- 
cealed from the eyes of gods and men .” 2 These moral 
sentiments, which would do honor to any time, and are more 
elevated than many now taught, might indicate a high tone 
of public morals, were it not for the well-known fact that 
the precepts of the moralists were not extensively practised. 
Indeed, our author himself says that there was a u broad 
chasm existing between the Roman moralists and the Roman 
people.” “ We find a system of ethics, of which, when we 
1 Vol. i. p. 356. 8 Vol. i. pp. 195, 196 passim. 
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consider the range and beauty of its precepts, the sublimity 
of the motives to which it appealed, and its perfect freedom 
from superstitious elements,” — from these Lecky does not, 
as we shall see, regard the Christian morals as free, — “ it is 
not too much to say that, though it may have been equalled, 
it has never been surpassed.” And yet, high and spiritual 
as was the conception of duty, “ the philosopher with his 
group of disciples, or the writer with his few readers, had 
scarcely any point of contact with the people.” 1 This want 
of contact with and influence over the popular mind, it may 
be observed in passing, is in striking contrast to the popular 
influence of the teachings of Christianity. 

Just here distinct attention should be called to Lecky’s 
glorification of stoicism. He dwells with peculiar delight 
on its elevating, invigorating influence, its unselfish ideal, 
its subjugation of the affections to the reason, and the noble 
patriotism which it engendered. He also speaks of it as if, 
in his view, it furnished to Christianity the “ doctrine of 
universal brotherhood .” 2 Now, that the brightest feature 
of pagan morality appears in its stoicism, and that its noted 
teachers and best characters were imbued by its spirit, we 
are not disposed to deny; but that its practical influence 
was as great and salutary as this writer represents, we are 
not prepared to believe. Least of all did stoicism beget a 
universal brotherhood. This was first fully taught, as a 
practical doctrine, by Jesus Christ. It is realized only 
through the influence of Christianity, which, unlike all other 
systems, knows how to recognize and perfect the individual, 
while it raises all to a higher and genuine unity. Paganism, 
when it undertook to use man for anything further than his 
isolated individualism, would subordinate him to the interest 
of the state or emperor, and because the state or emperor 
needed him. It did not know how, with all its stoical 
wisdom, to harmonize personal freedom witli true civil 
freedom ; much less, to reach beyond “ my own Rome,” and 
grasp the true idea of a common humanity. It is Chris- 

1 Vol. i. pp. 307, 308. * Vol. i. p. 356. 
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tianity which teaches the doctrine of a universal brother- 
hood ; this alone, since it enables us, as nothing else does, 
or can, to harmonize individual interest and patriotism and 
philanthropy, through those spiritual bonds which unite us 
as one before a common Father and Redeemer. 

It is true, also, whatever the moral principles taught, or 
however high at any time the tone of morals may have been, 
that there was a great deterioration before the empire became 
Christian. This fact is recognized by Lecky. “ We find,” 
he says, u a society almost absolutely destitute of moralizing 
institutions, occupations, and beliefs, existing under ah 
economical and political system which inevitably led to 
general depravity, and passionately addicted to the most 
brutalizing amusements.” And again : “ Such were the 
influences which acted, in turn, upon a society which, by 
despotism, by slavery, and by atrocious amusements, had 
been debased and corrupted to the very core.” 1 This fact, 
it may be noted, — whatever it may declare as to the con- 
servative influence, or the want of it, in pagan morals, ^ — 
shows that Christianity did not plant its first seeds in a 
highly developed and moral community, when it took in 
hand the conversion of the Roman empire ; but that its task 
was to revivify a society which “ by despotism, by slavery, 
and by atrocious amusements had been debased and cor- 
rupted to the very core.” 

Thus, notwithstanding the concessions made, we think the 
total impression left in regard to the natural morals of pagan 
Rome too favorable. This will still further appear in the 
comparison, if we look at the other side of the picture. 
While speaking of the moral character and influence of 
Christian Rome, or of the church after the empire became 
Christian, Lecky, indeed, finds much to commend. The 
high conception formed of the sanctity of human life, the 
protection of infancy, the elevation and final emancipation 
of the slave classes, the suppression of barbarous games (the 
most important Christian influence exerted upon society is 
1 Vol. i. p. 35ft. 
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thought to be the extinction of the gladiatorial shows) — these, 
together with “ the creation of a vast and multifarious or- 
ganization of chanty and the education of the imagination 
by the Christian type, constitute together a movement of 
philanthropy which has never been paralleled or approached 
in the pagan world.” The movement has also been favorable 
to the promotion of happiness, and in determining character 
not less . 1 Nor yet can we be unmindful of the great mis- 
sionary labors performed by the church at a later period . 2 

On the other hand, the author, having, as must be con- 
fessed, an excellent opportunity for portraying the evils of 
celibacy, asceticism, and ecclesiastical bigotry, avails himself 
of his opportunity, and occupies much space in setting forth 
these excrescences and their unhappy effects ; which, how- 
ever, must be here passed by, although his array of facts 
leaves an impression which can hardly be appreciated except 
by reading them in their connection. 

Now, are we to suppose, whatever comments and concessions 
Lecky may make, that he intends, all things considered, to 
give the preference to the later morality ? In one passage 
he gives us quite clearly his opinion on this point, which, in 
fact, is not very different from what his “ moral types” might 
have led us to anticipate : “ She [the church] exercised for 
many centuries an almost absolute empire over the thoughts* 
and actions of mankind, and created a civilization which 
was permeated in every part with ecclesiastical influence. 
And the dark ages, as the period of Catholic ascendency is 
justly called, do undoubtedly display many features of great 
and genuine excellence. In active benevolence, in the 
spirit of reverence, in loyalty, in co-operative habits, they 
far transcend the noblest ages of pagan antiquity, while in 
that humanity which shrinks from the infliction of suffering 
they were superior to Roman, and in their respect for 
chastity to Greek, civilization. On the other hand, they 
rank immeasurably below the best pagan civilization in civic 
and patriotic virtues, in love of liberty, in the number and 

1 Vol. ii. p. 107. 2 Vol. ii. p. 261. 
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splendor of the great characters they produced, in the 
dignity and beauty of the type of character they formed. 
They had their full share of tumult, anarchy, injustice, and 
war ; and they should probably be placed in all intellectual 
virtues lower than any other period in the history of man- 
kind .” 1 

And thus, when we have read and compared all that is 
said, in the two volumes, of the pagan and of the Christian 
morality, we feel that their author regards it as right to take 
the church as the exponent of Christianity . 2 We certainly 
cannot think him unwilling to have this conviction prevail ; 
and we are sure he would not have us think of Christian 
morality as, on the whole, superior to pagan morality. 

We find Mr. Lecky’s history further unsatisfactory, and 
this in its bearing on Christianity, because of not recognizing 
the cycles of civilization as these appear from a true historic 
point of view. One long cycle, including Thebes, Carthage, 
and Rome, was passing away with the decay of pagan 
morality. A new one was introduced, with the introduction 
of Christianity, differing from the former in its principles 
and its method, as well as in the seat of its principal de- 
velopment. The former was that of the Mediterranean 
states; the latter, that of the Atlantic states. Mommsen, 
in the introduction to his History of Rome, presents this 
thought so well that, while we use his words, he shall be 
authority for the position here taken : “ The distinction 
between ancient and modern history, therefore, is no mere 
accident, nor yet a mere matter of chronological conven- 
ience. What is called modern history is, in reality, the 
formation of a new cycle of culture, connected in several 
stages of its development with the perishing or perished 
civilization of the Mediterranean states, as this was con- 
nected with the primitive civilization of the Indo-Germanic 

1 Compare in Vol. ii. p. 44 and p. 148, with pp. 15, 16. 

2 The church should truly represent the Spirit of Christianity. Lecky implies 
that it does ; that it did, notwithstanding its corruptions, during the period of 
which he treats. This is not fair, because not true. 
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6tock, but destined, like the earlier cycle, to traverse an 
orbit of its own And yet this goal will only be tem- 


porary. The grandest system of civilization has its orbit, 
and may complete its course ; but not so the human race, 
to which, just when it has reached its goal, the old task is ever 
set anew, with a wider range and with a deeper meaning.” 1 

But the author of the History of European Morals, al- 
though this history extends from the last epoch of the Medi- 
terranean cycle to the dawn of the new and Christian type 
of civilization which was to characterize the Atlantic states, 
does not recognize — perhaps his naturalistic stand-point 
would not allow him to appreciate — the fact of the transition 
from the one kind of civilization to the other, or the im- 
portant difference between the two. At least, his treatment 
of the subject indicates that he would regard the later as a 
development from, and modification of, the earlier civilization. 
Hence the complaint that no more of the old was preserved 
— that Christianity did not immediately rebuild the decaying 
civilization. 

Is it not in accordance with this view of development 
from the past, that, while Lecky finds Christianity for a long 
period too weak to regenerate Europe, he should make the 
pagan literature of antiquity and the Mohammedan schools 
of science the chief agencies in resuscitating the dormant 
energies of Christendom? 2 How could he so overlook or 

1 Mommsen’s History of Rome, Vol. i. p. 24. 

2 In the passage referred to (Vol. ii. p. 17, 18), the author while giving his 
opinion on the point in hand, also affords some intimation of his opinion of 
theology and the church. “ If we desire to form a just estimate of the realized 
improvement, we must compare the classical and ecclesiastical civilizations as 
wholes, and must observe in each case not only the vices that were repressed, 
but also the degree and variety of positive excellence obtained. In the first 
two centuries of the Christian church the moral elevation was extremely high, 
and was continually appealed to as proof of the divinity of the creed. In the 
century before the conversion of Constantine, a marked depression was already 
manifest. The two centuries after Constantine are uniformly represented by 
the Fathers as a period of general and scandalous vice. The ecclesiastical civ- 
ilization that followed, though not without its distinctive merits, assuredly sup- 
plies no justification of the common boast about the regeneration of society by 
the church. That the civilization of the last three centuries has risen in most 
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ignore the fact that a new life appeared in the Atlantic 
civilization when the Reformation arose on Europe, when 
the doctrine of the grace of God was again preached, and 
when the New Testament was circulated, by the aid of the 
printing-press, and put into, or restored to, the masses, with 
the consequent knowledge and diffusion of its principles mid 
precepts ? 

Let us not mistake the intimation here given that that 
modern culture, zealously advocated by many, is rather of 
the pagan than of the Christian type. The one treats man 
as the product of nature, and would educate him by natural 
agencies ; the other recognizes man as spiritual, related to 
a personal God, and capable of being influenced by super- 
natural agencies. It also recognizes the Christian religion 
as divine, and the most efficient power in the advance of 
civilization, and essential to the true elevation of the race. 
If, then, we desire to return to paganism, let us discard 
Christianity, and adopt that “ culture ” which, in the view 
of some, is u demanded by modern life.” 

We are thus prepared to state another and radical defect 
in the history before us ; viz. the assumption that Rome was 
converted and Christianity propagated by natural agencies, 
and without any help from the miraculous or supernatural. 
Or, in other words, Mr. Lecky represents Christianity as 

respects to & higher level than any that had preceded it, I, at least, firmly be- 
lieve.” To what is this due ? Lecky will tell us : “ But theological ethics, 
though very important, form but one of the many and complex elements of its 
excellence. Mechanical inventions, the habits of industrialism, the discoveries 
of physical science, the improvements of government, the expansion of litera- 
ture, the traditions of pagan antiquity, have all a distinguished place, which, the 
more fully its history is investigated, the more clearly two capital truths are 
disclosed. The first is, that the influence of theology having for centuries 
numbed and paralyzed the whole intellect of Christian Europe, the revival, 
which forms the starting-point of our modem civilization, was mainly due to 
the fact that two spheres of intellect still remained uncontrolled by the sceptre 
of Catholicism. The Pagan literature of antiquity and the Mahommedan schools of 
science, were the chief agencies , in resuscitating the dormant energies of Christendom . 
The second fact is, that for more than three centuries the decadence of theological 
influence has been one of the most invariable signs and measures of progreso.” 
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successful in converting the Roman empire through what 
he would call natural agencies, and hence, by implication, 
would have Christianity so regarded in civilization. 

Nothing, perhaps, can better show the author’s unfair 
treatment of the Christian religion than to bring together 
his positions, which, as gathered from his history and bearing 
on this point, are substantially as follows : Causes existed, 
without any help from the supernatural, for the entire trans- 
formation. “It may, indeed, be confidently asserted that 
the conversion of the Roman empire is so far from being 
of the nature of a miracle or suspension of the ordinary 
principles of human nature, that there is scarcely any other 
great movement on record in which the causes and effects 
so manifestly correspond.” “ Never before was a religious 
transformation so manifestly inevitable. No other religion 
ever combined so many forms of attraction as Christianity, 
both from its intrinsic excellence and from its manifest adap- 
tation to the special wants of the time.” “ One great cause 
of its success was that it produced more heroic actions and 
formed more upright men than any other creed ; but that it 
should do so was precisely what might have been expected.” 

In fact, it was quite strange that, at the time , the power 
of the new religion should not have been better appreciated. 
“ That the greatest religious change in the history of man- 
kind should have taken place under the eyes of a brilliant 
galaxy of philosophers and historians, who were profoundly 
conscious of the decomposition around them ; that all these 
writers should have utterly failed to predict the issue of the 
movement they were observing ; and that, during the space 
of three centuries, they should have treated as simply con- 
temptible an agency which all men must now admit to have 
been, for good or for evil, the most powerful moral lever 
that has ever been applied to the affairs of men, are facts 
well worthy of meditation in any period of religious transi- 
tion.” 1 But this makes the matter so easy that the author 
would deserve little praise for solving a riddle that others in 

1 Vol. i. p. 859. 
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their ignorance had failed to solve ; and he admits it to be 
a surprising fact that the barbarous nations should have 
been converted to Christianity as they were. “ Still more 
wonderful,” says he, “is the rapid conversion of the bar- 
barous tribes. Of whole tribes or nations it may be truly 
said that they are absolutely ignorant of the cause of their 
change. Unfortunately this, which is one of the most im- 
portant, is also one of the most obscure, pages in the history 
of the church.” 

And yet a sagacious observation and application of natural 
laws will explain all. The nations converted to Christianity, 
“disconnected from old associations, bowed before the majesty 
of civilization ; and the Latin religion, like the Latin lan- 
guage, though with many adulterations, reigned over the 
new society.” More particularly “ the doctrine of exclusive 
salvation and the doctrine of demons had an admirable mis- 
sionary power. The first produced an ardor of proselytism 
which the polytheist can never rival ; while the pagan, who 
was easily led to recognize the Christian Ood, was menaced 
with eternal fire, if he did not take the further step of 
breaking off from his old divinities. The second dispensed 
the convert from the perhaps impossible task of believing 
his former religion; for it was only necessary for him to 
degrade it, attributing its prodigies to infernal beings.” 1 It 
might be well to ask, just here, whether Lecky really be- 
lieves in the validity of the doctrine of an “ exclusive sal- 
vation,” and, if not, whether he would seriously affirm that 
the great missionary power of the church really lay in the 
promulgation of a doctrine wholly groundless. And when 
he says : “ To a world, in fine, distracted by hostile creeds 
and colliding philosophies, it [Christianity] taught its doc- 
trines, not as a human speculation, but as a divine revelation, 
authenticated much less by reason than by faith,” we would 
like to ask, again, whether this learned author believes in a 
religion whose authority and power over men lie in its 
being a “ divine revelation ” ? or, whether “ a religion under 

i Vol. ii. pp. 190, 191. 
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pretence” of deriving its authority directly from God, is 
simply what he holds the Christian religion to be ? and so, 
whether the power of the Christian religion lay in its reality, 
or in its pretence ? 

The force of these queries will more fully appear when we 
find how he regards the miracles connected with the intro- 
duction of Christianity. When Mr. Lecky says that, “ like 
all great religions, Christianity was more concerned with 
modes of feeling than with modes of thought,” if he means 
with the character and the life, rather than with speculation, 
then we agree with him. But the religion of the New Tes- 
tament is very far from being indifferent to modes of thought; 
it would affect the character and life by rectifying the 
intellect. In other words, Christianity is a doctrine, — a 
very definite and positive doctrine, — as well as a life. 

The following deserves careful notice, as combining some- 
thing of truth with more of error in one short paragraph : 
“ The true cause of its success was the congruity of its 
teaching with the spiritual nature of mankind. It was 
because it was true to the moral sentiments of the age, 
because it represented faithfully the supreme type of excel- 
lence to which men were then tending, because it corre- 
sponded with their religious wants, aims, and emotions, 
because the whole spiritual being could then expand and 
expatiate under its influence, that it planted its roots so 
deeply in the hearts of men.” Now, that the teachings of 
Jesus Christ are adapted to the spiritual nature of mankind 
and correspond with our religious wants, is true ; but history 
shows but too plainly that they did not meet with a popular 
reception on this account. But the moral sentiments of the 
age were very far from being one with the gospel ; nor was 
the supreme type of excellence to which men were then 
tending, the Christian type. It is not true, therefore, that 
Christianity became successful because “ true to the moral 
sentiments of the age,” or because it “ represented faithfully 
the supreme type of excellence to which men were then 

Vol. XXIX No. 114. 30 
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tending.” But Lecky knows of only natural agencies, and 
admits nothing supernatural. 

His treatment of miracles, however, is instructive. They 
were generally accepted. u Christianity floated into the 
Roman empire on the wave of credulity that brought with 
it this long train of oriental superstitions and legends. In 
its moral aspect it was broadly distinguished from the systems 
around it; but its miracles were accepted, by both friend 
and foe, as the ordinary accompaniments of religious teach* 
ing.” This is, then, why miracles were pretended. But 
“ to suppose that men who held these opinions were capable, 
in the second or third centuries, of ascertaining with any 
degree of just confidence whether miracles had taken place 
in Judea in the first century, is grossly absurd; nor would 
the conviction of their reality have made any great impression 
on their minds at a time when miracles were supposed to 
be so abundantly diffused.” 1 This, surely, is to dispose of 
miracles summarily, if not satisfactorily. 

And, of course, with miracles in general, the great miracle 
of the incarnation must be discarded, and, with the incar- 
nation, that positive Christianity which Lecky is somewhat 
troubled to treat as a natural agent. And yet a positivist 
or naturalist has in his system no place for miracles. And 
why should he trouble himself to examine the evidence on 
which they rest their claim. On the other hand, a super- 
natural religion cannot be appreciated from the mere stand- 
point of nature ; nor can its working and its results be 
apprehended aright, if separated from its principles. 

But, observe how the absurdities and non-realities of 
Christianity become, nevertheless, according to our author, 
real forces in the natural world. He sees that the teachers 
of this new religion “ enforced their distinctive tenets as 
absolutely essential to salvation,” and he affirms that they 
thu8 “ assailed at great advantage the supporters of all other 
creeds which did not claim this exclusive authority.” And 
this — although by him it must be regarded as utterly ab» 

1 Vol. i. 397, 39S. 
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surd — this teaching of the gospel as the only salvation, he 
holds to be one leading cause of the rapid progress of the 
church. 1 * He also affirms that “ Christianity floated into 
the Roman empire on the wave of credulity that brought 
with it this long train of oriental superstitions and legends, ,,a 
referring to miracles. Behold, then, the result — the world 
converted by miracles which in themselves were not realities, 
aud by a claim which in itself is unreasonable ! 

And yet, from his point of view, how could this writer see 
that a religion revealed from heaven should and must be 
positive, and appeal to faith; be exclusive, and claim the 
assent of all 7 or, that precisely by being the one and doing 
the other, it exerted an influence and begat a morality pe- 
culiarly its own ? And, not recognizing the fact that God 
has in the gospel of his Son proclaimed an evangel, and 
provided a supernatural power which is to revolutionize the 
world, he could not present, as he has not presented, the 
legitimate influence of Christianity — separating it from its 
human imperfections, and thus making it the vital element 
of the new civilization of the Atlantic states, which, because 
of this vital element, we denominate Christian. 

It is refreshing to turn from such a treatment of Chris- 
tianity as connected with civilization, and read these words 
from Guizot, who in the historic spirit and a knowledge of 
the world’s history is certainly not inferior to the author 
of European Morals : “ Who but will acknowledge that 
Christianity has been one of the greatest promoters of 
civilization ? And wherefore ? Because it has changed the 
interior condition of man, his opinions, his sentiments ; 
because it has regenerated his intellectual and moral char- 
acter.” 3 And, while speaking of the immense advantage to 
European civilization, during the fifth century, of a moral 
power resting on moral convictions, he says : u Had not the 
Christian church existed at that time, the whole world must 
have fallen a prey to mere brute force. The Christian 

1 Yol. a. p. 202. * Yol. i. p. 397. 

9 Guizot's History of Ciyilization, Yol. i. p. 26. 
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church alonjB possessed a moral power; it maintained and 
promulgated the idea of a precept, of a law superior to all 
human authority ; it promulgated the great truth which 
forms the only foundation of our hope for humanity. ,, 1 

The want of comparing the two systems of morals, pagan 
and Christian, in their fundamental principles , might be 
further urged against the history before us. This has ap- 
peared hitherto, but, as bearing on Christianity, especially, 
deserves, in concluding this criticism, a distinct notice. If 
Lecky aimed at giving us the fruits of the two systems, he 
has succeeded much better in showing how these sprang 
from their principles on the pagan, than on the Christian, 
6ide ; while it is in their principles rightly represented that 
the true difference appears. 

Now, we cannot be just to Christianity without regarding 
it as a system of instruction of a unique and peculiar char- 
acter, which instruction is intended for the life, and which 
through the life reforms society and gives tone to public 
morals. While being examined at the bar of Pilate, Jesus 

1 Guizot :; History of Civilization Vol. i. p. 64. We cannot refrain from quot- 
ing from many that might be selected, the following passage, that may be found 
in Vol. iii. p. 198: “It is in the alliance of intellectual liberty, as it shone in 
antiquity, with the intellectual power as it showed itself in Christian societies, 
that we find the great and original character of modern civilization ; and it is, 
without doubt, in the bosom of the revolution effected by Christianity in the 
spiritual and temporal orders of thought and of the exterior world, that this 
new revolution has taken its origin and its first point of support. 11 It is a fact 
for which we should be grateful, that the author of the “ History of Civiliza- 
tion,” when apparently through with the work of a long and useful life, employs 
his setting sun in defending Christianity against the assaults of naturalistic 
infidelity. 

Of that book which is, and ever has been, the authority and instrument of 
the church, Coleridge says : “ For more than a thousand years the Bible, col- 
lectively taken, has gone hand in hand with civilization, science, and law ; in 
short, with the moral and intellectual cultivation of the species, always support- 
ing, and often leading the way. Its very presence as a believed book, has 
rendered the nations emphatically a chosen race ; and this too in exact propor- 
tion as it is more or less generally known and studied Good and holy men, 

and the best and wisest of mankind, the kingly spirits of history, enthroned in 
the hearts of mighty nations have borne witness to its influence, have declared 
it to be beyond compare the most perfect instrument, the only adequate oigan 
of humanity.” — Coleridge's Works (Shedd's ed.), Vol. v. p. 611 . 
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said : “ To this end was I born, and for this cause came I 
into the world, that I should bear witness unto the truth ” 
(John xviii. 37). He bore witness, in word and deed, to the 
guilt and ruin of sin, on the one hand, and to the need and 
possibility of human salvation through a divine interposition, 
on the other. His disciples were to be witnesses of that 
truth which has Himself as its centre and validity. And it is 
certain that the apostles did preach salvation through Christ 
alone (Acts ii. 32-39; iv. 12; xx. 21). For the doctrines 
which they believed and taught, and which they held dearer 
than life, they were persecuted, and their principles became 
the seed of the martyr-church. And whenever it has been 
a power and life-giving in its influence, awakening and 
directing the moral instincts of society, this has been due to 
the pure doctrine of the gospel being embraced and taught 
by the church. 

Had the author of the History of Morals started in his 
estimate of Christianity as a civilizing agent with the facts 
of the gospel history, he might have found these connected 
with, or themselves becoming, doctrines — constituent and 
inseparable parts of the Christian system. Finding — what 
the most thorough criticism, if it be candid, must admit — 
the gospel narrative credible, it would also follow that the 
recorded miracles, performed in the name or wrought by 
the direct power of that unique Person who is the leading 
character of the New Testament history, cannot be separated 
from it without destroying its integrity and impeaching its 
veracity. And, moreover, this “ Christ of history ” must be 
what he claims to be, and hence must have come into the 
world to save sinners, and this by bearing witness to God’s 
holiness and man’s guilt. And so of the need of redemp- 
tion, on the one hand, and of the fact of redemption accom- 
plished in his own person, including pardon, justification, 
and life, on the other. From this position, who can help 
seeing that these two cardinal truths — man ruined by 
sin and saved by the supernatural grace of God — have 
always constituted the life, power, and leavening influence 
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of the true church of Christ on earth ? Having come so far, 
it had then been easy to eliminate from the genuine prin- 
ciples of Christianity those excrescences which had in various 
ways connected themselves therewith, and by which for 
a long period those principles were obscured. Nor could 
it have been difficult to perceive the salutary influence, 
operating directly and indirectly upon society, of the great 
central doctrine of the New Testament at the time of the 
Reformation ; in which case one could hardly find it neces- 
sary, against the light of history, to affirm the pagan litera- 
ture of antiquity and the Mohammedan schools of science ” 
to be u the chief agents in resuscitating the dormant energies 
of Christendom.” Nor would it then be needful to treat a 
belief in human guilt and future retribution as groundless, 
nor to declare theology to be in the way of civilization, nor 
to disregard the objective evidence on which this theology 
is based and the divine authority for the principles of Chris- 
tianity, nor to speak of the preaching of an “ exclusive 
salvation ” as if this were groundless. Least of all could it 
have been required, after having rejected the supernatural 
as an agent in the conversion of the Roman empire, — then, 
both to admit and declare the preaching of this exclusive 
religion, with its rewards and punishments, its attestation 
by miracles, and its authoritative appeal to faith in divine 
revelation, to be, after all and in fact, a most important 
reason for the spread of Christianity. Such inconsistency 
might have been avoided by coupling the legitimate fruits 
of the gospel with its principles. Indeed, had the test of 
principles been applied, the contrast between the pagan and 
the Christian morality — if this was the leading aim of the 
writer, and very little is accomplished if it was not — might 
have been made clear and impressive with a tithe of the 
illustrative facts employed, which now, for want thereof, 
tend rather to obscure than illustrate truth. 

The words of the great Neander have much force, and 
they may, perhaps, suggest the reason why Lecky could not 
appreciate — and not appreciating could not represent — the 
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true nature and influence of Christianity : “ To understand 
history, it is supposed that we have some understanding of 
that which constitutes its working principle ; but it is history 
which furnishes us the proper test by which to ascertain 
whether this principle has been rightly apprehended. Cer- 
tainly, then, our understanding of the history of Christianity 
will depend on ‘the conception we have formed to ourselves 
of Christianity itself. Now, Christianity we regard not as a 
power that has sprung up out of the hidden depths of man’s 
nature, but as one which descended from above, because 
heaven opened itself for the rescue of revolted humanity — a 
power which, as it is exalted above all that human nature 
can create out of its own resources, must impart to that 
nature a new life, and change it from its inmost centre.” 1 

To conclude this criticism, — for we do not speak of the 
chapter on the “ Condition of Women,” — we may express 
our opinion that the work will doubtless be read, partly 
because of its entertaining style and matter, and partly 
because it so thoroughly falls into the current of modern 
thought, which ignores the supernatural in behalf of natu- 
ralism ; and for these reasons it will mislead. But, if Chris- 
tianity is from God, and is capable of vindicating itself as 
such ; and, if truth is consistent, and destined to triumph 
over inconsistency and error — then a work so unsatisfactory 
psychologically, logically, and morally, — so unsatisfactory 
as this is historically, theologically, and religiously — must 
soon give place to something better. 

1 Introduction to Neander’s Church History. 
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ARTICLE II. 

DARWINISM. 

BT FREDERIC GARDINER, D.D., PROFESSOR IN THE BERKELEY DIVINITY 
SCHOOL, MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 

* Mr. Darwin had been long known to the scientific world 
before he propounded the theories which have now made his 
name familiar in every household. He was distinguished as 
a naturalist as well by the extent, variety, and accuracy of 
his observations as by the singular fairness of his statement 
of them. The most widely known among his many scientific 
works are probably his “Journal of Researches: Voyage of 
the Beagle,” his investigations of the Orchids, and of the 
facts concerning climbing plants ; the last accomplished 
during the author’s confinement in a sick room. The first 
of these works has a more than technical interest, because the 
author compares the fauna and flora of many and diverse 
lands evidently with a mind already under the influence of 
those speculations which afterwards took form in the theory 
of “ Natural Selection,” and also because he recounts his 
experiences with the Fuegians and others of the lowest types 
of the human race. Of these experiences he makes large 
use in his “ Descent of Man,” and they have also afforded 
strong points to the assailants of his theory. His researches 
upon the Orchids have also served as the basis for opposite 
arguments. In both cases the faithfulness of his observa- 
tions has been unquestioned ; the controversy is on the in- 
ferences to be deduced from them. 

The series of works, however, by which Mr. Darwin is 
most generally known are those in which he propounds, • 
supports, and expands those theories which bear his name. 
The first of this series is entitled “ The Origin of Species ” 
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(in one volume) and has had a wide circulation. Its fifth 
carefully revised edition, published in this country, contains 
the most exact presentation of the author’s views. This 
book promised a successor in which the facts on which the 
theory rested should be more fully presented. After a con- 
siderable delay this appeared, under the title of 44 Animals 
and Plants under Domestication,” in two volumes. In this, 
besides presenting such facts as he had proposed to bring 
forward, the author also broached a new and remarkable 
theory called 44 Pangenesis,” designed to be supplementary 
of his, main hypothesis, of which more hereafter. These 
works, but especially the earlier one, excited a wide and 
profound interest. One point, however, was still left in some 
uncertainty: whether the author would extend his theory 
to include the origin of man, and if he did this in regard to 
man as an animal, whether he would also include under 
the operations of the same theory his higher intellectual and 
moral nature. Mr. Darwin’s disciples were somewhat divided 
about the matter. All possibility of doubt has been finally 
removed by the publication of his two volumes on u The De- 
scent of Man,” in which the broadest ground is frankly taken 
of the derivation of man’s whole nature from lower and still 
lower animal forms, until at last all organisms are ulti- 
mately derived by the simple process of 44 Natural Selection,” 
or (as it is otherwise called) 44 the survival of the fittest,” 
from one common source. In the case of man, Mr. Darwin 
traces back the probable line of the chain as far as some 
creature resembling 44 the larvae of marine Ascidians.” 

It is scarcely more than one quarter of this last work that 
is immediately concerned with the subject of its title; the 
remaining volume and a half being occupied with the develop- 
ment of a fresh supplementary hypothesis, entitled 44 Sexual 
Selection.” The former supplementary hypothesis, although 
considered by its author as important to the completeness of 
his main theory, is yet one which he is willing to have set 
aside by those who still adhere to 44 Natural Selection ” ; the 
latter he makes essential as being, in all the higher, forms of 
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life, an important co-operating agency in the change of heredi- 
tary structures. 

The theory of Darwin is to be distinguished from the 
theory of evolution, as one special hypothesis is to be distin- 
guished from a vastly more general one in which it is included. 
If Darwinism were proved true, it would of course establish, 
so far as the forms of life on this earth are concerned, the 
theory of evolution ; but if Darwinism were proved false, 
evolution would have lost nothing but the discomfiture of 
one — and just now, perhaps, the most popular one — of the 
, supposable theories of its modus operands Among the most 
: able and zealous opponents of Darwinism are to be reckoned 
some of the strongest supporters of evolution. It is impossi- 
ble, therefore, to discuss the Darwinian theory without saying 
something on the general subject of evolution, and it should 
be kept in mind that, on the one hand, while arguments in 
favor of Darwinism all go to establish evolution, those in 
favor of evolution generally do but afford standing ground 
for, and do not enter on the proof of, Darwinism ; and, on the 
other hand, arguments against evolution are equally conclu- 
sive against Darwinism, while those against Darwinism spe- 
cifically, scarcely affect the more general subject of evolution. 

Mr. Darwin’s main theory may be thus stated : every plant 
as well as animal transmits to its offspring a general likeness 
to itself ; along with the general likeness thus inherited, each 
individual has also slight differences which may be of any 
kiud and tending in any direction (the causes of these varia- 
tions being scarcely at all understood, Mr. Darwin frequently 
speaks of them as “ accidental,” although fully believing them 
to be under the control of laws not yet discovered) ; all plants 
and animals tending to increase in number in geometrical 
progression, while the total vegetable and animal population 
of the world (apart from man and his agency) remains nearly 
stationary, there arises among them all a severe struggle for 
existence ; in this struggle those individuals will survive and 
transmit offspring which are best adapted to the conditions 
of life in .which they are placed, that is, “ the fittest will sur- 
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vive ” ; if now there come about any change in the condi- 
tions of life, either from a change in the earth itself, or from 
the spread of any species into a different part of the earth, 
the slight variations among the offspring of any plant or 
animal will determine which individuals will be most likely 
to survive, and so again among their offspring, until these 
“ slight individual differences ” have been gradually accu- 
mulated into races, species, genera, etc., etc. ; at the same 
time a portion of the offspring continuing ordinarily under 
unchanged conditions, will continue itself unchanged, and 
thus, for the most part, the old species will in some localities 
be continued along with the new under other conditions; 
theoretically, such a process should present every possible 
gradation of plant and animal from the lowest to the highest, 
but practically so small a part of their remains is preserved, 
and of that part science has as yet examined only such a 
minute fraction, that the absence of the connecting links is 
sufficiently explained; the time during which organic life 
has existed upon our globe is practically infinite. 

Mr, Darwin by no means denies that other causes, such, 
e.g. as outward circumstances of heat and cold, etc., may 
have had a direct effect in the modification of species ; but 
these he considers as altogether secondary, the main law by 
which all diversities of plants and animals have been pro- 
duced being natural selection, or the survival of the fittest. 

It will be observed that the theory rests upon a number of 
data, some of which will be universally admitted, while others 
are more or less seriously questioned by scientific men. It 
may be well in advance to call attention to two points as those 
in which the theory stands most in need of evidence — first, 
the extent to which the accumulation of differences is possi- 
ble, and secondly, the length of time required for the pur- 
pose ; while the absence of remains of intermediate forms will 
doubtless be considered as a further point which requires a 
fuller explanation. To these points we shall recur. 

The reception accorded to this and to Mr. Darwin’s other 
hypotheses has been various. Among those exclusively devo- 
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ted to natural science, “ Natural Selection ” has awakened 
universal attention. Perhaps by the larger, certainly by the 
more demonstrative, portion of them it has been fully accepted, 
and in Germany more fully than anywhere else, and it has 
called forth an already considerable literature in its defence 
and support. By others, and those among men entitled to 
speak confidently upon such a subject, it is more or less 
completely rejected. By Mr. Wallace, who was himself an 
independent originator of the same theory, and by others, 
its general truth is fully admitted, but its applicability to 
man is denied. Some distinguished men of science, as 
Huxley, accept it ardently, but with the reserve that certain 
facts — such as the infertility of hybrids — which now mili- 
tate against the theory shall hereafter receive an explanation. 
It is probably accepted by all naturalists as explaining more 
satisfactorily than had previously been done the variation 
within narrow limits of species under changed conditions of 
life; but this can hardly be called an acceptance of the 
theory, since it does not at all reach to the dimensions of 
the subject with which Mr. Darwin has undertaken to 
grapple. Among men devoted to other branches of science 
there has been less occasion for an expression of opinion ; 
but, on mathematical and astronomical grounds, Sir W. 
Thompson has undertaken to show that the demands it 
makes upon time are quite inadmissible. 

With the general public it has had what may be called 
“ an immense run.” Theories of evolution or of transmuta- 
tion of species in various forms have always obtained a 
transient popularity on their first enunciation, as undertaking 
to bring some of the most obscure problems of the world 
under the operation of familiar causes, and as definitely 
extending the region of Law over what it was supposed must 
in some unknown way lie within its boundaries. None of 
these theories have rested upon so large a portion of known 
truth, none have been worked out in connection with such 
an immense observation of facts, and none have found an 
advocate whose candor so won upon our confidence ; while 
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bis command of style fixed our attention, and his own un- 
tiring earnestness enlisted our sympathy. When to this is 
added the open adhesion to, and strenuous advocacy of, the 
theory by several men already well-known in their successful 
attempts to popularize the teachings of other branches of 
science, it is not to be wondered at that Darwinism should 
have almost at once occupied the public ear, without regard 
to the evidence on which it rests or the real cogency of the 
arguments by which it is sustained. So far as the reception 
of a theory by those competent to pronounce upon it is to be 
regarded as a test of its truth, it is evident that this test has 
in this case only very lately begun to be applied. The sifting 
of the evidence, argument upon the proper inferences to be 
drawn from it, the questioning of the force of its analogies, 
the weighing of objections, are processes which are not to be 
accomplished in a moment, nor to be satisfactorily concluded 
by the application of a very few minds. What is to be the 
ultimate issue yet remains to be seen, and it is by no means 
inconceivable that another ten years may see the Darwinian 
theories considered as insufficient to include within their 
generalizations the broader domain of observation. This has 
already repeatedly occurred with the more or less similar 
theories that have preceded them, as those of Lamarck and 
of the author of the Vestiges of Creation. 

There is one feature of the discussion, as hitherto con- 
ducted, which cannot be left quite unnoticed — the absence 
of any reference to the scriptures by the disputants on either j 
side. We must rejoice that doctrinal statements and the I 
language of sacred devotion are not bandied about in such a ; 
discussion, as they might once have been. But the scriptures I 
have also a purely historical value, and that in regard to a 
period of which there is no other authentic record, and 
which is of importance in the present controversy. The 
monuments of Egypt are appealed to ; but of the scriptural 
representations of man’s primeval state, #f the bearing of 
its histories upon the extent and the diffusion of the popu- 
lation of the world, and a multitude of kindred topics, we 
hear almost nothing. 
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Several of the more prominent advocates of Darwinism 
have evidently made up their minds to admit of no aid in the 
investigation from any source outside of their own limited 
department of the field of science. They will have nothing 
to do either with the formulas of mathematics or with the 
records of history. Such men are entitled to a careful 
hearing as to the testimony of their own speciality, but are 
quite incompetent to determine how much weight is to be 
attached to that testimony when in conflict with other data, 
or to decide upon the entire merits of the theory. They 
will be carefully listened to until they have fully exhibited 
the evidence within their own knowledge, and explained its 
bearing upon the questions at issue. Then the world will 
surely, in forming its final conclusions, avail itself of all the 
light within its reach, coming from whatever source; for, 
after all, in the long run, what men want to know is the 
real truth, and not merely what any particular set of men, 
however distinguished, may happen to think. Specialists 
are seldom in a position to appreciate the modifying influence 
which* the advance of the sciences in a thousand directions 
brings to bear upon their own views ; they catch a glimpse 
of nature’s vast cathedral through loop-holes they have 
laboriously cut in the walls of the prison-house of our 
ignorance ; they give us one, but only one, view of the 
glorious whole ; and experience has long since proved that 
partial truth becomes a synonyme for partial error. As this 
discussion advances, and takes in broader and broader 
generalizations, Darwinism must necessarily lose its peculiar 
vigor as a new and aggressive theory, and, being put upon 
its defence, may be found to present assailable points on 
sides that have not yet been considered. 

Meantime theologians, having learned something of wisdom 
from the experience of past controversies, have in great 
degree stood aloof from the discussion. Begun as a scientific 
theory, discussed #n scientific grounds, Darwinism must bo 
finally accepted or rejected on scientific evidence. It has 
been felt that former cases of theological intermeddling, 
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from the days of Galileo down to those of the geologists, 
have not been of advantage either to science or to theology, 
until science had gone far enough to know what its own 
teaching really meant. But there is one feature charac- 
teristic of the Darwinian and of several other recent scientific 
theories which, it seems to us, very broadly distinguishes 
them from the cases above referred to, and gives the non- 
scientific observer a full title to take part in the discussion. 
It is this : Scientific conclusions have acquired their weight 
and authority in the past as being the result of induction. 
All along, theories have been formed as a means of gene-* 
ralizing observations and advancing to further knowledge ; 
but those theories, before being accepted, ordinarily before 
being propounded, have been subjected to rigid inductive 
tests. Newton conceived of the law of gravity, but, having 
tested it by the observations then made upon the moon, and 
finding it did not agree with them, laid it aside. Afterwards, 
when those observations had been rectified, he again made 
the comparison, and, the agreement being now found satis- 
factory, he announced his theory. This process has been so 
often repeated, in great matters and in small, that men have 
come to rest very implicitly upon the announcements of 
science, and men of science have come to occupy something 
of the position once held by the religious teacher, and to feel 
that whatever they taught would be accepted by the hearer 
as certain truth. This position has proved, in the one case, 
as in the other, to offer temptations too strong for human 
nature. In the hurry of advancing knowledge it has come 
to be more and more common to put forth, in various de- 
partments of science, and especially in those in which the 
general public take the liveliest interest, imperfectly tested 
theories as ascertained truths. Deductive reasoning has been 
largely substituted for inductive , and it is precisely here 
that the opportunity and the duty occur for the non- 
scientific observer to come in and examine the cogency of 
the deductive process. We are quite aware that Huxley, 
in treating of this very subject, in liis little book on the 
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“ Origin of Species,” scouts the distinction, and repudiates 
the objection made to his argument on this ground. Never- 
theless, it remains true that an almost exclusive training in 
the nice observation of facts and consideration of the induc- 
tions they sustain does not fit the mind to be a master in 
the art of deductive reasoning, nor entitle its deductive con- 
clusions to implicit acceptance, without further examination. 
At all events, when once the process of deduction is entered 
upon, the man whose daily life is occupied with such 
processes, and with the weighing of the conclusions derived 
from them, may claim to come in, and, accepting the facts 
and the inductions sustained by them, to examine for himself, 
and with as much authority as the scientist, the deduction 
of conclusions. We take it, therefore, there is no presump- 
tion in dealing freely with the arguments of men so eminent 
in their respective positions as Darwin, Huxley, Tyndall, 
Wallace* Lubbock, and Lyell. They are all eminent in 
observation in their own departments of science, in in- 
ductions, and in clear enunciation of their facts and their 
conclusions ; but it can hardly be said of any of them that 
they are pre-eminent in the art of reasoning. 

It remains to say a word on the reception which has been 
thus far accorded to Mr. Darwin’s subsidiary theories of 
“ pangenesis ” and “ sexual selection.” It is as well to do 
this now, because there will be little occasion to refer to 
them again. The former seems to be generally looked upon 
by the advocates of “ natural selection ” as an unnecessary 
hypothesis, and they do not care to encumber the main 
argument with the grave difficulties attaching to the sub- 
sidiary theory. The theory itself is somewhat difficult of a 
brief and satisfactory statement ; but its chief points are as 
follows : Every part of every living thing is ultimately made 
up of a vast number of “ gemmules,” or minute living par- 
ticles or organic atoms, and each one of these has the inherent 
power of reproducing its kind. These “ gemmules,” or any 
number of them, may at once exert their reproductive 
powers, or they may pass on in a dormant state from parent 
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to offspring for a series of generations. In order to this it 
is necessary that there should be a general aggregation of 
all varieties of “gemmules” in each ovum and spermatozoon 
in the higher animals, and in each part capable of repro- 
ducing by “budding” in the lower animals and plants; and 
to effect such aggregation there must necessarily be a free 
circulation of the “gemmules” from every organ through 
the system. These “ gemmules ” are further supposed to 
be formed and transmitted, not only from each part of every 
organ in every state and stage of its existence, but also from 
various states and stages of the organs of some generations 
of ancestors. Finally, they are supposed to reproduce in 
certain definite relations to other “ gemmules ” with which 
they may be brought into contact. The extent to which 
the multiplication of such “ gemmules ” is supposed to be 
carried is best seen in the words of Mr. Darwin himself: “In 

a highly organized and complex animal the gemmules 

thrown off* from each cell or unit throughout the body must 
be inconceivably numerous and minute. Each unit of each 
part, as it changes during development, — and we know 
that some insects undergo at least twenty metamorphoses, — 
must throw off its gemmules. All organic beings, moreover, 
include many dormant gemmules, derived from their grand- 
parents and more remote progenitors. These almost infi- 
nitely numerous and minute gemmules must be included in 
each bud, ovule, spermatozoon, and pollen-grain.” 1 It will 
be seen that this hypothesis is of the nature of an almost 
pure speculation, having but the slenderest possible support 
in any facts of observation. For the most part, therefore, it 
has been simply left out of consideration in the discussion, 
although sometimes a shaft is aimed at the main hypothesis 
winged with the evident airiness of the subsidiary theory. 
It is objected to by Professor Delphino and other scientific 
men, on the ground of requiring for its support many sub- 
ordinate hypotheses, some of which are simply untenable. 
The absurdity of its practical application can hardly be 

1 “Animals and Plants under Domestication,” Yoh ii. p. 366. 

Vol. XXIX. No. 114. 33 
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shown better than by an example given by Mivart: “On 
the hypothesis of pangenesis, no creature can develop an 
organ unless it possesses the component gemmules which 
serve for its formation. No creature can possess such gem- 
mules unless it inherits them from its parents, grandparents, 
or less remote ancestors. Now, the Jews are remarkably 
scrupulous as to marriage, and rarely contract such a union 
with individuals not of their own race. This practice has 
gone on for thousands of years: and similarly, also, for thou- 
sands of years, the rite of circumcision has been unfailingly 
and carefully performed. If, then, the hypothesis of the paji- 
genesis is well founded, that rite ought to be now absolutely 
or nearly superfluous, from the necessarily continuous ab- 
sence of certain gemmules through so many centuries and 
so many generations. ,, 1 

The theory of sexual selection has been so lateiy pro- 
pounded that its reception is a matter rather of prediction 
than of record. The method of its support, however, is so 
similar to that of natural selection, there is so much of like- 
ness between the two theories themselves, and it is so cleverly 
fitted in to supply gaps in the main theory and to remove 
some of its more obvious difficulties, and, altogether, it is 
made by its author so much an integral part of his way of 
accounting for the origin of species, that it is likely to be 
accepted or rejected along with the main hypothesis. It 
has, of course, its own especial difficulties; but these are 
so much of the same character with those that surround the 
principal theory, that minds which are able to overcome the 
one will not be likely to be appalled by the other. In no 
part of Mr. Darwin’s works does his candor appear more 
conspicuously than here. Facts in endless profusion are 
indifferently marshalled upon his pages, whether- they are 
antagonistic to, or accordant with, his theory. Is it to be 
proved that the beautiful plumage of the male bird has come 
about by selection, in consequence of its power to captivate 

1 “ The Genesis of Species/' p. 227. 
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the female at the breeding season ? It is. shown that in a 
multitude of cases it happens that this plumage is most fully 
developed just at that time ; but, with perfect candor, it is 
added that in a multitude of other cases it does not appear 
at all, while in others it continues equally brilliant at all 
seasons. These various facts are impartially given ; such as 
make in favor of the theory are gathered up ; those which 
make against it are sometimes more or less explained, 
sometimes quite let alone. Mr. Darwin does not disguise 
that he has a theory to prove which may affect his judgment, 
but states that to his mind the balance of the evidence lies 
in such a direction. There is something heroic in the 
unflinching fairness with which so ardent a theorist is ready 
to give his readers the benefit of all the facts which make 
against himself. It is even chivalric, when he takes those 
facts, and, without any perversion or explanation of them, 
arrays them, just as they are, among the supports of his 
theory. One instance, in passing, must be given. His the- 
ory is, that certain peculiarities in individual males, having 
been found attractive to the females, have given them an 
advantage over their rivals ; and these peculiarities, having 
been 'accumulated in a long succession of generations, in the 
same way as in “ natural selection,” have gradually pro- 
duced the ornaments and other developments in which the 
sexes differ. (These may, however, be transmitted to both 
sexes, in which case they will lead to a change in species.) 
These peculiarities, he tells us, have come to be transmitted 
by inheritance during a long course of generations ; yet it 
often occurs that after they have been developed in the 
growth of an individual male, they may be made to disap- 
pear again by the process of emasculation. To most persons 
this would be a conclusive proof that such peculiarities were 
immediately connected with and dependent upon the mas- 
culine functions ; but Mr. Darwin refers to the fact, again 
and again , 1 as an evidence of his theory of sexual selection, 
i.e. that these characters have been originally gradually ac- 

1 E.g. Descent of Man, Vol. ii. pp. 275, 283, 299, 380. 
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quired as being attractive to the females, and then trans- 
mitted by inheritance through a long course of generations. 
He even attaches so much weight to the fact as to include it 
in his short summary of the principal points of his argument 
at the close of his work. 

It is time to return to the principal theory itself, and 
review, as briefly as may be, the chief points in the argu- 
ments for and against its truth. Both Mr. Darwin and his 
friends have so generally discussed his hypothesis as if it 
were identical with the general theory of evolution, that it 
is somewhat difficult to do justice to their reasoning, without 
allowing them the advantage of arguments which make only 
in favor of evolution in some form or other, and not at all 
in favor of u natural selection ” in particular. In order to 
do this as fairly as possible, it is necessary to glance, very 
briefly however, at the general subject of evolution, and, 
having taken a bird’s eye view of its position, so as to see 
what arguments and objections belong to the whole subject, 
then to come to those which belong specifically to Darwinism. 
It will be found that all the more important arguments so 
commonly urged for the latter really belong to the former, 
while most of the difficulties are the peculiar property df the 
latter. 

Evolution, in its most general sense, is simply the “ evolv- 
ing ” of one thing out of another, without reference to the 
power by which this is accomplished, the means by which it 
is effected, or the resulting differences in the pfoduct. In 
this sense, probably, no one would object to its use in con- 
nection with the creative work, after the original fact of 
creation itself. The Mosaic narrative itself is certainly open 
to, even if not absolutely requiring, such an interpretation. 
The formation of land and of sea was by the separation of 
previously existing material. Vegetable life was ushered in 
by the mandate : “ Let the earth bring forth grass,” etc., and 
its accomplishment is accordingly recorded: u And the earth 
brought forth grass,” etc. The phraseology iu regard to the 
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origin of marine and of land animals is the same : “ Let the 
waters bring forth abundantly the moving creature that 
hath life ” ; “ Let the earth bring forth the* living creature 
after his kind.” Even of man, while in the first account of 
his creation it is simply declared that God made him in 
his own image, yet afterwards it is more specifically de- 
clared : “ And the Lord God formed man of the dust of the 
ground” (Gen. ii. 7). The doctrine of the production of the 
entire series of organic forms from pre-existing inorganic 
material is, therefore, to say the least, not in opposition to 
the scriptural record. And that record was so understood 
centuries before modern scientific discoveries came into being. 
The patristic view of creation was as far as possible from that 
of the direct creation of each species ex nihUo. On the con- 
trary, it was generally held that the Creator had constituted 
the water and the land with such inherent forces that they 
produced from themselves the various creatures appertaining 
to them. Often these views were carried so far as to assert 
the still active operation of these forces, and thus to set 
forth explicitly the doctrine of “ spontaneous generation,” 
which modern researches have as yet failed to establish. 
This may be seen with especial clearness in St. Basil ; 1 but 
in a limited space it is better to confine the attention to the 
writings of a single master mind. St. Augustine not only 
treats expressly and at length of the creation, but frequently 
refers back to it in his other works. He tells us that the 
creation on the third day of vegetation, and on the sixth of 
terrestrial animals, was potential only. 2 He draws a parallel 
between the origin of plants and of animals : As, in the 
case of the former, it may be questioned whether the seed is 
from the tree, or the tree from the seed, yet the earth is the 
parent of both ; so, in the case of animals, it may be doubted 
whether they proceed from the embryo, or the embryo from 

1 Basil, Hexaemeron, Horn. ix. c. 1. 

*■ Augustine de Genesi ad lit. lib. y. c. 5. 14. — Tertio, species mans et terrae, 

atqne in terra potendaliter, nt ita dicam, natnra herbarum atque lignorum 

8exto, terrestria similiter animalia, tanquam ex ultimo elemento mundi, ultima ; 
nihilominus potentialiter, quorum numeros tempus postea risibiliter explicaret 
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them; but whichever is the earlier, that is most certainly 
from the earth . 1 He argues that, as all things are already 
invisibly in the ‘seed which are hereafter to develop into the 
tree, so, also, with the world itself, all things are said to be 
created at once by the divine command, because the water 
and the land produced them under the operation of the same 
divine laws which are still in operation . 2 In his work on 
the Trinity he teaches very fully that the creation of animals 
has taken place after the analogy of agricultural growth: 
God is the ultimate Author of all things; but he works 
through secondary causes. He has given to the earth forces 
in virtue of which it has evolved from itself the various 
forms of life . 8 Such views, as already said, were common 

1 Augustine de Genesi ad lit, lib. v. c. xxiii. 44. Ergo et semen ex arbore, et 

arbor ex semine Alternis igitur succession ibus alterum ex altero, scd 

utrumque ex terra, nec ex ipsis terra ; prior igitur eorum parens terra. Sic et 
animalia, potest incertum esse utrum ex ipsis semina, an ipsa ex seminibus ; 
quodlibet tamen horum prius, ex terra esse certissimum est. 

1 Ibid. 45. Sicut autem in ipso grano invisibiliter erant omnia simul quae 
per tempora in arborem surgerent ; ita ipse mundus cogitandus est, cum Deus 
simul omnia creavit, habuisse simul omnia quae in illo et cum illo facta sunt, 

quando factus est dies ; non solum coelum sed etiam ilia quae aqua et 

terra produxit potentialiter atque causalitcr, priusquam per temporum moras ita 
exorirentur, quomodo nobis jam nota sunt in eis operibus, quae Deus usque 
nunc operatur. 

8 De Trinitate, lib. iii. c. viii. 13. Omnium quippe rerum quae corporaliter 
yisibiliterque nascuntur, occulta quaedam semina in istis corporeis mundi hujus 
elementis latent Alia sunt enim baec jam conspicua oculis nostris ex fructibus 
et animantibus, alia vero ilia occulta istorum seminum semina, unde jubente 
Creatore produxit aqua prima natatilia et yoladlia, terra autem prima sui gene- 
ris germina, et prima sui generis animalia. And a little further on, ib. 14. — 
Ita creationem rerum visibilium Deus interius operatur ; exteriores autem oper- 
ationes sive bonorum sive malorum, vel angelorum vel bominum, sive etiam 
quorumcumque animalium, secundum imperium suum et a se impertitas dis- 
tributiones po testatum et appetitiones commoditatum, ita rerum naturae adhibet 
in qua creat omnia, quemadmodum terrae agriculturam. 

And again, ib. c. ix. 16. Aliud est ex intimo ac summo causarum cardine 
condere ac administrare creaturam, quod qui facit, solus Creator est Deus : aliud 
autem pro distribute ab illo viribus et facultatibus aliquam operationem forin- 
secus admovere, ut tunc yel tunc, sic yel sic, exeat quod creator. Ista quippe 
originaliter ac primordialiter in quad am textora elementorum cuncta jam create 
sunt ; sed acceptis opportunitatibus prodeunt. Nam sicut matres grayidae sunt 
foetibus, sic ipse mundus grayidus est causis nascentium : quae in Ulo non creantvr, 
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among the Christian Fathers. In their ignorance of science, 
their opinions upon details were often grotesque in the 
extreme ; but, such as they were, they nattirally impressed 
themselves, both in detail , and in general principle, upon 
the scholastic writers, and thence they passed on to the 
writers of the Reformation period, and so into the common 
belief of the people of that time. 

Just here is one of the most curious and instructive facts 
in the whole history of the relations of theology and science. 
When thought was set free by the great theological revolution 
of the sixteenth century, men’s minds were possessed with the 
idea of spontaneous generation, and the popular belief was 
firm that frogs were originated in the clouds, and were rained 
down upon the earth, and many such like phantasies. But 
the freedom acquired by the upheaval in theology became 
the means of the growth of science, and by that growth these 
crude notions were rudely scattered. The scientific maxim 
became “ Omne ex ovo,” and this maxim was at last so 
firmly established as to be regarded as in some sort a reli- 
gious truth. When, therefore, the most modern science un- 
dertook to reinvestigate the question of spontaneous genera- 
tion, a cry of sacrilege arose. By many devout minds that 
science was considered as infidel which could suggest — 
although it has not yet adopted — a theory which, a few 
generations before, this same science had dislodged from its 
position as a commonly received dogma ! 

To return : evolution, as the term is now understood in 
scientific treatises, means something more than the very 
general conception held by Augustine. It means, not only 
that all organic forms have been created ultimately out of 
inorganic material, but that they have been evolved one 

nisi ab ilia surnma essentia, ubi nec oritur, nec moritur aliquid, nec incipit esse 
nec desinit. Adhibere autera forinsecus accedentes causes, quae tamenetsi non 
sunt naturales, tamen secundam naturam adhibentur, ut ea quae sec re to naturae 
sinu abdita continental erumpant et foris creentur quodam modo explicando 
mensuras et numeros et pondera sua quae in occulto acceperunt ab illo, qui omnia 
in mensura et numero et pondere disposuit ; non solum mali angeli, sed etiam 
mali homines possunt, sicut exemplo agriculturae supra docui. 
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from another in lines of tlieir ascending scale in rank. It 
does not mean that they have been thus self-evolved, or 
evolved by any natural forces of which we have knowledge ; 
these are the doctrines of special theories, as when Mr. 
Darwin contends that the producing force has been natural 
(in combination with sexual) selection. Evolution itself 
simply maintains the fact of a genetic relation between the 
different forms of life, leaving us free to believe that the 
cause of that fact must be sought in a superior Power. The 
question is thus removed from theological objection, and 
becomes simply one of evidence. 

In its favor it is urged that both in the vegetable and the 
animal kingdoms there is a manifest gradation of rank, and 
that, in general, the series of gradation is also the series of 
the appearance in time of the several forms upon the earth. 
This fact has always attracted the attention of the intelligent 
observer, and its force of late years has been greatly increased, 
and still increases with the ever-widening observations of 
science. It leads irresistibly to the conclusion that the world 
has been hitherto, and is therefore likely to continue, pro- 
gressive. It harmonizes with the Mosaic order of creation, 
and prepares us to look forward to the realization of the 
promises of scripture. The difficulty of applying it to the 
support of evolution lies in the fact that, while this law of 
progress is most manifest upon a broad and general view, it 
fails very often, when we descend to details, where “ evolu- 
tion ” most needs its support. It is not found true of each 
order and class, of each family and genus, that its lowest 
forms first appeared, and then, subsequently, the higher; 
but frequently the exact reverse is true, as has been often 
shown, and especially by Dana, in his Geology. In ac- 
cordance with these facts, the law of evolution would be, 
not one of uniform progression, but one which, with a 
marked tendency on the whole to advance, yet allows of 
many minor retrograde steps; these steps being often the 
comparatively small ones, while the advance is as often by 
great and sudden strides. 
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It is farther urged that there is a marked analogy between 
evolution and embryonic development. The embryos of the 
higher animals in the successive stages of development pass 
in succession through forms which represent the various 
grades of animal life below them. It is not meant, here, to 
refer to that egregious fallacy of certain Darwinian philoso- 
phers who argue that because the embryo of a man at some 
stages cannot be distinguished, or “ can hardly be distin- 
guished, from the embryo of a dog at a corresponding 
stage, therefore man has once been a dog ; for it is obvious, 
here, that the want of distinction lies simply in our powers 
of observation. The two embryos, by all Darwinian laws of 
inheritance, must be different essentially, and that difference 
is made manifest in their different development. It would 
seem as rational to say that because nitro-glycerine looks 
very much like water they had a common genesis, or because 
brass looks like gold, therefore they have common properties. 
But, setting aside such inferences, which are among the 
examples of the curious methods of reasoning employed by 
some natural philosophers when they stray beyond their 
accustomed sphere, it remains that there is an obvious 
analogy between the development of the individual and that 
of the whole kingdom to which he belongs, There is a 
somewhat similar analogy between the intellectual develop- 
ment of the individual man and that of his whole race. 
Such analogies excite interest and attention ; they indicate 
the existence of general laws, under which -each kind of 
development takes place, whether in the individual and the 
race, or, in the case of physical development, the individual 
and the whole kingdom to which he physically belongs. 
Whether they do more than this is a question on which there 
may be a difference of opinion. The evolutionist argues 
that these analogies indicate a genetic connection between 
the various members of the animal kingdom. It may be so ; 
but the point is not proved, and the hypothesis is certainly 
tenable that by the laws of organic life development takes 
place in certain lines. The circumstance that in some classes 
Vol. XXIX. No. 114. S3 
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of beings this development extends only a certain way along 
the line, in others it extends further, and in still others 
further still, by no means proves, or even renders in any 
degree probable, a genetic connection between them. It is 
especially to be remembered that at no stage of embryonic 
development are different animals really the same. The 
most that can be said of them is that they are yet too unde- 
veloped for us to distinguish them; there is certainly an 
essential difference between them ; they are advancing in 
different lines ; but as yet neither has moved far enough 
from the point of departure for our powers of observation 
to come into play. Justin proportion as the development 
enables us to see and understand what is really going on, 
the embryos become differentiated. The hypothesis of the 
possibility of the transmutation of perfect animals has long 
since been laid aside. Nevertheless, this point of similarity 
in embryonic development is set forth as one of the strong 
grounds on which the theory of evolution rests. 

Another point much insisted on is “ the similarity in 
points of structure and constitution.” This is very striking 
in the study of animal forms, and is the basis of the classifi- 
cations of naturalists. The animal kingdom ; its great 
divisions of radiata, mollusca, Crustacea, and vertebrata; 
their subdivisions into classes, orders, families, genera, and 
species, are the expression of the greater or less degrees of 
this similarity observed. But, in this case, as in the former, 
it remaius an open question, whether this similarity indicates 
a genetic connection, or only the existence of common laws 
of growth. Naturalists differ about the matter ; but it does 
not seem necessary to be a scientific naturalist, or, indeed, a 
specialist of any kind, to determine whether the fact is to 
be considered as conclusive evidence of evolution. 

We come now to a more difficult and less understood fact 
which, at the first view, certainly weighs heavily on the side 
of the evolutionists. Very many animals have what are 
called “rudimentary structures,” i.e. structures which in 
these animals are apparently without function or use, but 
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which correspond to important parts of other animals. Such 
are the minute teeth in the embryo of the whale which after- 
ward disappear ; the mammary glands of all male animals ; 
the radius and ulna in the foreleg of the horse and other 
quadrupeds, so imperfect as to have no power of revolution ; 
the rudimentary wing in the New Zealand Apteryx ; and a 
great multitude of similar instances. If these rudimentary 
structures were seen only in animals of a higher grade, 
answering to fully developed structures in the lower, the 
argument from them would be more obvious than it is, since 
these may be considered as “ atrophied,” i.e. as having been 
passed on to the higher animal by descent, but from disuse, 
having been gradually diminished until they have become 
rudimentary. The fact, however, that such structures often 
appear in rudimentary and apparently useless forms in the 
lower animals, and then in their full development and use in 
the higher, has often been cited as among the “ prophecies ” 
of nature. But if the argument thus becomes less obvious, 
it loses nothing of its real force. The theory of evolution 
does not suppose the descent of creatures to have been in 
one continuous line, but rather with frequent branches and 
offshoots from that line, so that a particular organ might go 
on becoming more developed in one branch and more rudi- 
mentary in another, thus indicating not the descent of the 
one from the other, but the genetic connection of both with 
a common stock. To many minds the evidence of these facts 
in favor of evolution is almost overwhelming; to others it is 
simply proof of the existence of laws of growth and of cor- 
relations of growth leading to an imperfect production of 
structures even in animals in which such structures serve, 
as far as we at present see, no useful purpose. It may be 
urged that evolution goes behind those laws and gives a 
rational explanation of them ; it is answered that it does so 
simply as an hypothesis, resting for proof only on changes 
observed in animals under domestication, so slight that they 
are far overborne by the negative evidence on the other side. 

The same things may be said of the argument from 
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44 Homology.” Essential structural resemblances are found 
to underlie great superficial differences in animate belonging 
to the same group, although of different form and external 
appearance and of different habits of life. Thus the arm of 
man, the foreleg of the ox, the paddle of the whale and the 
seal, the wing of the bat, are all formed essentially on the 
same type. Such homologies are at the foundation of the 
classificatory system of naturalists, and on the theory of 
evolution, classification becomes the expression of a genea- 
logical relationship ; but whether these homologies indicate 
a genetic connection or only show the existence of common 
laws of growth, they are in either case far too important to 
be overlooked. 

The geographical distribution of animate in connection 
with their geological succession is a very curious and in- 
teresting subject. It is found that there are certain general 
characteristics of animate belonging to each larger region 
of the world which distinguish them from animate of the 
same classes in other parts, and that these characteristics 
have been persistent in the same regions through past 
geologic periods. Thus Australia is now, and has been in 
the past, the home of the marsupials, or pouched beasts, and 
the fossils of creatures closely allied to the kangaroo, etc., 
are found below the surface over which the kangaroo itself 
now roams. So sloths and armadillos appear only in South 
America, and there, and nowhere else, are found the fossils 
of species and genera, differing from existing sloths and 
armadillos, but more like them than any kinds of animals 
elsewhere' And not only are these characteristics of con- 
tinents carried out on a great scale, but in adjacent islands 
where there is a probability of a former connection between 
them, the animate are nearly alike, while if there is evidence 
(from the depth of the sea and other indications) of a more 
ancient separation, their animate show a corresponding 
divergence. 

An argument of less force is founded upon what are called 
44 abnormal reversions.” The muscles in man, for example, 
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are somewhat variable in their number, their form and their 
attachments ; sometimes one is found which does not prop- 
erly belong to man but to the anthropoid apes. So also 
with the growth of hair upon the body, and many such like 
variations. These are considered as u reversions ” to the 
characters of a remote ancestor and as, therefore, evidences 
of descent. Mr. Darwin even finds a slight point occasionally 
developed on the outermost fold of the human ear an evidence 
of the descent of man from a pointed-eared animal . 1 But as 
it does not appear that such variations are uniformly or even 
generally in any one direction, it is of course illogical to 
single out a few of them which present evidence of one kind 
to the neglect of others which ought, if they indicate any- 
thing, to point the opposite way. 

Many naturalists feel that these various lines of argument 
are not to be considered singly, but that they have a cumu- 
lative force ; that there is a vast series of important facts 
stretching through the whole realm of nature, which evolu- 
tion enables us to understand and co-ordinate ; and even more 
than this, it serves as a basis of future research and guides 
to the discovery of new facts, forming the means of inference 
from the unknown to the known. That it offers a rational 
explanation of the vast harmonies of organic life and explains, 
as nothing else can explain, the endless and intricate relations 
of the almost countless forms of organic life to one another. 
For these and such like reasons it has made a rapid progress, 
not, however, without some eminent protests, to general 
scientific acceptance. In this point of view it is to be con- 
sidered like other scientific hypotheses which have from time 
to time been proposed to generalize the facts known at the 
time, and to be the instrument of further progress. Such 
hypotheses, like the Ptolemaic system in astronomy, Newton’s 
theory of the emission of light in physics, the atomic theory 
in chemistry, etc., may or may not be discarded in the pro- 
gress of science and others substituted for them ; they do 
not rest upon an induction of facts by which their truth is 
1 Descent of Man, Vol. i. pp. 21, 22. 
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proved, but they suggest a possible method by means of 
which the facts as yet known may be correlated and a step 
in advance gained. If the theory should hereafter be proved 
false, its present value is not diminished ; only as soon as 
facts inconsistent with its truth become known, a further 
adherence to it becomes destructive of progress. 

Thus the general and fundamental theory, of which that 
of Mr. Darwin is a particular expression, does not itself 
appear to rest either upon an assured basis of evidence nor 
upon a universal provisional acceptance. It may hereafter 
be proved true or untrue, or it may always remain an 
hypothesis the ground-work of which is beyond the reach of 
science. Theologically, it does not touch on the fact ’of 
creation ; it only proposes to furnish a probable account 
of the modus operandi of creation. By a large number of 
scientific investigators it is accepted as an invaluable concep- 
tion of utmost use to the progress of science ; by others it is 
rejected as baseless and delusive. 

It is only from this somewhat uncertain position that we 
can in reality consider the especial merits or demerits of 
what is properly Darwinism. Yet in order to treat this 
theory fairly, it will be better for the sake of argument, to 
assume the truth of the more or less uncertain doctrine of 
evolution. 

The Darwinian theory undertakes to give us a rational 
account of the process of evolution, and it is at present the 
only theory entertained which proposes to do this upon 
scientific grounds. Its starting-point is the observed greater 
or less variability of all plants and animals. No two of 
them are exactly alike. In the same species the child always 
differs somewhat from the parent and the several individuals 
of the offspring from one another. Now it has been observed 
that in domestic animals man can select such variations as 
suit his purpose, and by breeding from them can increase 
these variations, which may have been comparatively slight 
at the outset, until he has produced a race which is persistent. 
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This has been over and over again accomplished in cattle, 
in dogs, sheep, horses, pigeons, etc. etc., until the fact is 
thoroughly familiar, and this is the very corner-stone of 
Darwinism. It is argued that if man’s selection were replaced 
by any other agency the same results would follow, and thus 
far there can be no dispute. Further, the conditions under 
which animals exist in a state of nature present such an 
agency. They tend to multiply in a ratio which makes it 
impossible that they should all continue to live. As long as 
the conditions of life remain the same the species will con- 
con tinue unchanged ; this we know as a matter of observa- 
tion, and should expect because the species being already 
sufficiently well adapted to its conditions, the comparatively 
slight variations occurring will give their possessor no especial 
advantage, and being balanced by variations in all directions 
which cross with one another, the average result remains 
unchanged. But when any unusual state of things occurs, 
such as a very dry or very wet season, changing the normal 
supply of food, or the excessive multiplication of enemies, or 
the forcing of any particular species or part of it into new 
countries whether by its own increase or by the increase of 
its enemies, or by seasons of uncommon severity, then the 
species as it has hitherto existed will be somewhat out of 
harmony with its conditions, and in the struggle for existence 
those will survive and have offspring which are best adapted 
to the altered circumstances. The result will be a variety ; 
and such varieties have in several instances been known 
actually to occur, especially with shell-fish transplanted to 
another locality, or when a material change has been effected 
in the locality where they were. Here we have an agency 
analogous to that of man in breeding by selection and pro- 
ducing similar results. Thus far then, the point is proved. 
But the question now occurs, what is the extent of such 
variation either in the hands of man, or as far as it is actually 
knovm to occur in nature? To this but one answer can 
possibly be given: it extends to those minor differences 
which constitute varieties, breeds, or races, but so far as 
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observation has yet gone it does not extend to species. We 
are well aware that Mr. Darwin and his followers feel the 
pressure of this limitation and have devoted much thought 
and argument to overcoming its consequences. They dwell 
upon the points of difference between races ; they compare 
endless anatomic measurements of varieties ; they speak of 
differences between domestic breeds as so great that, had 
they been discovered wild, any naturalist would have ranked 
them as species ; and they have this great advantage, that 
the limits of many species are still unsettled, and often what 
is classed by one observer as a distinct species is determined 
by another to be only a variety. Still further, the law of 
the infertility of hybrids between different species and of the 
fertility of crosses between varieties is in some exceptional 
cases rendered uncertain by this want of definiteness in regard 
to the limits of species. But for all this, there is a great 
natural barrier between certain groups of animals, generally 
known as species, which is quite impassable : their hybrids 
are infertile, so that it is impossible to perpetuate by genera- 
tion a cross between them. The difficulty cannot be better 
expressed than in the words of Mr. Huxley, himself an earnest 
advocate of Darwinism : “ It must not be forgotten that the 
really important fact, so far as the origin of species goes is, 
that there are such things in nature as groups of animals 
and of plants, whose members are incapable of fertile union 
with those of other groups ; and that there are such things 
as hybrids, which are absolutely sterile when crossed with 
other hybrids. For if such phenomena as these were ex- 
hibited by only two of those assemblages of living objects, 
to which the name of species (whether it be used in its physi- 
ological or its morphological sense) is given, it would have 
to be accounted for by any theory of the origin of species, 
and every theory which could not account for it would be, 
so far, imperfect .” 1 This barrier of infertility, so far as 

1 “ Lay Sermons, Addresses, and Reviews,” xii. " The Origin of Species ” 
(American edition), p. 275. In an earlier separate publication under the same 
title Mr. Huxley speaks of the difficulty in much stronger terms, but hopes 
with advancing knowledge its explanation will be found. 
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known, has never been reached by the accumulation of 
differences under any form of human or natural selection. 
It appears, then, that at this point Mr. Darwin’s analogy breaks 
down. It may be, and very likely is, the best way of ac- 
counting for certain minor differences between different 
varieties of plants and animals ; but all the evidence is thus 
far negative as to the competency of the cause to accomplish 
the effects for which it is proposed. 

The geological succession of plants and animals has already 
been spoken of in connection with the general theory of evo- 
lution. Darwinism, distinctively so called, has much to say 
of this, chiefly in an apologetic way, to account for the 
absence of the remains of intermediate and transitional forms 
which were to have been expected on the supposition of the 
truth of its theory. There are, however, a very few fossil 
remains which have been claimed as supplying the missing 
links of which Darwinism stands in need. So much atten- 
tion his been called to these that they have been examined 
with more than usual care, and it has been scientifically 
proved, in every case, that such forms are not truly inter- 
mediate or transitional, but belong essentially and funda- 
mentally to one or other of the groups which they were 
supposed to connect, with certain additional characters giving 
them a superficial resemblance to the other. The geological 
evidence, therefore, remains upon the face of it distinctly 
contradictory to Darwinism, and the task of the advocates of 
that theory is simply to explain away its force. Whether 
they have been able to accomplish this, whether the argument 
from our ignorance is sufficient to oflset the argument from 
our knowledge, may be a matter of difference of opinion. 
The gaps to be accounted for occur at almost every link in 
the long chain of organic life. In regard to the last and 
most important of these Mr. Huxley may again be quoted: 
“ The fossil remains of man hitherto discovered do not seem 
to me to take us appreciably nearer to that lower pithecoid 
form, by the modification of which he has, probably, become 
what he is. And considering what is now known of the 

Vol. XXIX. No. 114. 34 
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most ancient races of men ; seeing that they fashioned flint 
axes and flint knives and bone skewers of much the same 
pattern as those fabricated by the lowest savages at the 
present day, and that we have every reason to believe the 
habits and modes of living of such people to have remained 
the same from the time of the mammoth and the tichorhine 
Rhinoceros till now, I do not know that this result is other 
than might be expected. Where, then, must we look for 
primeval man ? Was the oldest Homo sapiens pliocene or 
miocene, or yet more ancient ? In still older strata, do the 
fossilized bones of an ape more anthropoid, or a man more 
pithecoid, than any yet known, await the researches of some 
unborn palaeontologist ? Time will show. But, in the mean- 
while, if any form of the doctrine of progressive development 
is correct, we must extend by long epochs the most liberal 
estimate that has yet been made of the antiquity of man.” 1 

To this matter of time we shall recur presently. Mean- 
while let it be noted what, in Mr. Huxley’s opinion, is 
; equired by the theory. 

There is one curious fact in natural history, called “ mim- 
icry,” which is explained by the Darwinian theory, and thus 
far by this alone. This fact may therefore be considered, as 
far as it goes, as an actual evidence in favor of that theory. 
The observation of these facts is comparatively recent, and 
remains to be more thoroughly investigated ; still, such as it 
is, it must be set down as on the side of Darwinism. Mimicry 
is a close, yet merely external, resemblance existing between 
different kinds of plants and animals, the essential differences 
of structure and of life being often great between objects 
which bear the closest outward likeness. The so-called 
“ walking leaf” insect is an instance of an animal assuming 
the most curious resemblance to a vegetable structure. Mr. 
Wallace details many marvellous instances of such resem- 
blance. Of a “ walking-stick ” he says, “ one of these crea- 
tures, obtained by myself in Borneo ( Ceroxylus laceratusfc 
was covered over with foliaceous excrescences of a clear olive- 

1 Conclusion of ‘ Man's Place in Nature.” 
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green color, so as exactly to resemble a stick grown over 
by a creeping moss or jungermannia. The Dyak who brought 
it to me assured me it was grown over with moss, although 
alive, and it was only after a most minute examination that 
I could convince myself that it was not so.” And again he 
says of the leaf-butterfly, u we come to a still more extraordi- 
nary part of the imitation, for we find representations of 
leaves in every stage of decay, variously blotched and mil- 
dewed and pierced with holes, and in many cases irregularly 
covered with powdery black dots, gathered into patches and 
spots, so closely resembling the various kinds of minute fungi 
that grow on dead leaves, that it is impossible to avoid think- 
at first sight that the butterflies themselves have been attacked 
by real fungi.” 1 The bee, fly, and spider orchids are further 
striking instances of mimicry, and sometimes reptiles and 
even fish are found to bear this same sort of resemblance to 
others of distinct kinds. Such mimicries are exceedingly 
curious and seem at first inexplicable ; but natural selection 
suggests that certain varieties have had a better chance of 
life in consequence of these resemblances. The insect is 
able to elude the search of its enemies by its likeness to a 
leaf or a stick ; or is avoided by them in consequence of its 
resemblance to some other insect having a disgusting taste 
or smell. Similarly with other animals, their resemblances 
have afforded either means of protection for themselves, or 
advantage in the pursuit of their prey. In the case of plants, 
mimicry has been of advantage in attracting the visits of 
insects, whereby they have been fertilized, and thus enabled 
to perpetuate their kind. In consequence of these advan- 
tages such resemblances in plants and animals have been 
gradually accumulated until the actual surprising results 
have been obtained. It is observed in nature that these 
resemblances are found precisely in the case of those species 
which stood in need of them, while the species imitated are 
provided otherwise with sufficient protection or other means 
of success in the struggle for existence. 

1 As quoted by Mivart, “ Genesis of Species,” p. 48. 
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Much the same conclusions are to be drawn from observa- 
tions on the distribution of colors, and of powers of speed, 
and of weapons of offence and defence among the various 
kinds of animals. Conspicuous and beautiful colors are 
abundantly possessed by those animals which can “ afford” to 
display them ; the great multitude, on the other hand, are 
inconspicuously colored, as if for the sake of protection. 
What gives force to this argument is the fact that wild 
animals thus marked, or rather obscured, by colors assimi- 
lated to their surroundings, as soon as they are brought 
under domestication, and thus artificially protected, produce 
varieties of color, which either never occur in their wild state 
or else are immediately destroyed. Considerable doubt, in- 
deed, is thrown over the value of the inference from these 
facts when it is observed that if animals thus artificially 
varied in various ways are exposed to their natural enemies, 
as, for instance, a dove-cote to the inroads of hawks, it is not 
the varieties which are assumed to have resulted from natu- 
ral selection, but rather those which have acquired greater 
speed under human selection which escape the longest. The 
doubt concerns only the inference ; the general fact remains. 

These and a large mass of other arguments drawn from 
acknowledged facts of observation resolve themselves into 
the broad truth of the general harmony and adaptation of 
nature. It is for this that Darwinism undertakes to account, 
and since it attempts this, and holds out a hope of its accom- 
plishment, it has attracted many active and earnest minds. 
Whether it is successful or not in the attempt is simply a 
question of evidence, and thus far, on most points, the evi- 
dence seems either wanting or insufficient. The facts of 
harmony and adaptation remain, and a debt of gratitude is 
due to Mr. Darwin and his co-laborers for bringing them so 
abundantly and so attractively before us ; but when we ask for 
proof of the theory he has proposed to account for it, it is not 
so satisfactory to be answered chiefly by suggestions of pos- 
sible reasons which may or may not be true. 

Before proceeding further, and especially before taking up 
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the application of this theory to the origin of man, it will be 
well to cite a few examples of Mr. Darwin’s mode of reasoning, 
that we may the better jtidge of its cogency apart from the 
conclusions to which it is applied. The examples are all 
taken from his last work, “ The Descent of Man,” and at 
hap-hazard, simply in the order of the pages. 

Almost at the outset of the work (p. 34) occurs the fol- 
lowing passage: “We must also admit that there is a much 
wider interval in mental power between one of the lowest 
fishes, as a lamprey or lancelet, and one of the higher apes, 
than between an ape and man ; yet this immense interval is 
filled up by numberless gradations. Nor is the difference 

slight in moral disposition between a barbarian and a 

Howard or Clarkson ; and in intellect, between a savage 
who does not use any abstract terms and a Newton or a 
Shakespeare. Differences of this kind, between the highest 
men of the highest races and the lowest savages, are con- 
nected by the finest gradations. Therefore , it is possible that 
they might be developed, into each other” Mr. Darwin appears 
to think that both cases must be of differences of degree, 
and not of kind, because they are connected by “ the finest 
gradations.” To the mere logician the absolute non sequitur 
of this ergo would be palpable. To his apprehension it would 
be as well to argue that night may be developed into its 
opposite day, because they are connected by “the finest 
gradations ” ; or that the prismatic red may for the same 
reason be developed into its complementary green. The 
argument has been happily illustrated by dissolving views, 
in which, by “ imperceptible gradations,” the Alps pass into 
Dotheboys’ hall. Yet there must be some fascination in 
the argument; for this is one of the most fundamental 
and often recurring processes of reasoning in Mr. Darwin’s 
works. 

On page 51 he says : “ The Duke of Argyll remarks that 
the fashioning of an implement for a special purpose is abso- 
lutely peculiar to man ; and he considers that this forms an 
immeasurable gulf between him and the brutes. It is, no 
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doubt, a very important distinction ; but there appears to 
me much truth in Sir I. Lubbock’s suggestion, that, when 
primeval man first used flint-stones for any purpose, he 
would have accidentally splintered them, and would then 
have used the sharp fragments. From this step it would 
have been a small one to intentionally break the flints, and 
not a very wide step to rudely fashion them.” The point to 
be met is an actual and universal distinction existing between 
man and the brute. The answer is a purely hypothetical 
suggestion of what might have occurred with men. The 
real question, whether it did occur, is not touched ; nor the 
other side of it, why it does not also occur with the brutes. 
In Mr. Darwin’s arguments omissions of this kind do not 
appear to be regarded ; for this, again, is a fair example of 
his method of dealing with facts which make against hi? 
theory, although he is always ready, with the utmost candor, 
to recognize them. Often, in such cases, the mind is led off 
by a long series of conceivable or inconceivable “ ifs,” until 
the original point is lost from sight. 

In reasoning upon the gradual development of man’s 
moral faculties from those conceived to exist in the lower 
animals, Mr. Darwiu says (p. 158) : “ Primeval man, at a 
very remote period, would have been influenced by the praise 
and blame of his fellows. It is obvious that the members 
of the same tribe would approve of conduct which appeared 
to them to be for the general good, and would reprobate 
that which appeared evil. To do good unto others — ‘to do 
unto others as ye would they should do unto you * — is the 
foundation-stone of morality. It is, therefore, hardly possible 
to exaggerate the importance, during rude times, of the love 
of praise and the dread of blame.” One cannot but regret that 
Wliately should have written his logic too soon to avail him- 
self of such an example bi confusion at once of terms and of 
ideas, and thus to have introduced a new distinction concern- 
ing the legitimateness in some kinds of reasoning of processes 
which are forbidden in others. Nevertheless, what value 
shall we attach to an argument on the development of the 
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moral faculties in which the golden rule is based on the love 
of applause? We cannot refrain from turning back, in the 
volume, to page 84, to notice another similar instance: 
44 An action repeatedly performed by us will at last be done 
without deliberation or hesitation, and can then hardly be 
distinguished from an instinct ; yet surely no one will pre- 
tend that an action thus done ceases to be moral.” This is 
the gist of an argument to show that the instinctive actions 
of brutes admit of being described as having a moral char- 
acter. Once more, to quote an instance cited in an able 
Article in the London Quarterly for July, 1871, Mr. Darwin 
44 says that if a man has gratified a passing instinct, to the 
neglect of an enduring instinct, he 4 will then feel dissatis- 
fied with himself, and will resolve with more or less force to 
act differently for the future. This is conscience ; for con- 
science looks backwards and judges past actions, inducing 
that kind of dissatisfaction which if weak we call regret, 
and if severe, remorse ’ (vol. i. p. 87). 4 Conscience,’ cer- 

tainly, 4 looks back and judges,’ but not all that 4 looks back 
and judges 9 is 4 conscience.’ A judgment of conscience is 
one of a particular kind, namely, a judgment according to 
the standard of moral worth. But for this, a gourmand , 
looking back and judging that a particular sauce had occa- 
sioned him dyspepsia, would, in the dissatisfaction arising 
from his having eaten the wrong dish at dinner, exercise his 
conscience.” 

The examples of what, in other matters, would be called 
44 petitio principii” are extremely numerous ; but these seem 
to have been fallen into unconsciously, the mind of the author 
being so preoccupied with the truth of his theory that, even 
while arguing in its favor, he considers it as already demon- 
strated. Thus, on p. 181, in speaking of classification, he says : 
44 Naturalists have long felt a profound conviction that there 
is a natural system. This system, it is now generally ad- 
mitted [$ic], must be, as far as possible, genealogical in 
arrangement, that is, the co-descendants of the same form 
must be kept together in one group, separate from the co- 
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descendants of any other form ; but, if the parent forms are 
related, so will be their descendants, and the two groups 
together will form a larger group. The amount of difference 
between the several groups — that is, the amount of modifi- 
cation which each has undergone — will be expressed by 
such terms as genera, families, orders, and classes. As we 
have no record of the lines of descent (!), these lines can 
be discovered only by observing the degrees of resemblance 
between the beings which are to be classed,” etc. 

One of the most common, as well as curious, of what 
appear to the unscientific mind as Mr. Darwin’s fallacies, 
consists in first stating such facts as he can obtain, but 
which make the slenderest possible basis for the superstruc- 
ture to be reared upon them, and then, further on, referring 
to this as a settled point already proved. This so pervades 
Mr. Darwin’s volumes that it is quite useless to refer to 
special examples. Whether he be arguing the cause of 
natural or of sexual selection, the point in question is con- 
tinually assumed as a t?era causa ; and so of the details of 
the argument. It is probably this curious habit of mind 
which has led Mr. Darwin into a kind of dogmatism and 
unworthy attributing of motives to those who differ from 
him in opinion, which seems quite at variance with his usual 
candor. Thus, in the same paragraph (vol. i. pp. 31, 32), 
he says, of the doctrine of the descent of man from the 
brutes : “ It is only our natural prejudice and that arro- 
gance which made our forefathers declare that they were 
descended from demi-gods which lead us to demur to this 
conclusion.” Surely, Mr. Darwin cannot believe that the 
many who reject his theory on professedly scientific grounds 
are insincere in their declarations, and in reality influenced 
by the motives here attributed to them. But just before he 
had said, still more unfortunately: “To take any other 
view is to admit that our own structure, and that of all the 
animals around us, is a mere snare laid to entrap, our judg- 
ment” On page 198 he says : “ The early progenitors of 
man were, no doubt, once covered with hair, both sexes 
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having beards ; their ears were pointed and capable of 
movement, and their bodies were provided with a tail having 
the proper muscles.” On page 205 : “ Unless we wilfully 
dose our eyes , we may, with our present knowledge, approxi- 
mately recognize our parentage.” Once more : “ He who 
is not content to look, like a savage, at the phenomena of 
nature as disconnected, cannot any longer believe that man 
is the work of a separate act of creation. He will be forced 
to admit the contrary.” 1 

But our limits warn us to stop. On a memorandum at 
hand are noted down many more examples of a kind of 
reasoning which appears to have been satisfactory to the 
author, but which would present to a mind trained in de- 
ductive processes only fresh forms of fallacy. We can only 
give references to his curious array of facts in relation to 
the effect upon the race of marriages among different classes 
of human society (pp. 167, 168) ; his way of arraying on his 
side a mass of evidence, each particular of which he ac- 
knowledges to be worthless, though from the addition of these 
many zeros he seems to expect some positive sum. This 
process is applied to the question of the sterility of crosses 
between the human races, on page 213. Closely akin to 
this is the habit (of which an example may be found on page 
222) of quoting some opinion which he himself rejects, and 
then proceeding, “If this be true,” etc., as if the opinion, 
notwithstanding its condemnation, still possessed some power 
in the argument. Frequently he relies upon a balance of 
facts, some making one way, some the other, apparently 
content if he can secure what seems to be the majority on 
his side (e.g. see pp. 284-286. So, also, in regard to the 
differences between the sexes of the hemiptera, on p. 339). 
We had supposed it necessary — absolutely necessary — to 
the establishment of a scientific hypothesis that it should be 
consistent with all the facts within its range, and, therefore, 
that to show its agreement with many, or even with most, 

1 Several of these instances are pointed ont in the Article in the London 
Quarterly already quoted. 
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of them, was of no avail. A hypothetical cause which 
still leaves an unknown cause to be sought for precisely 
similar phenomena, we had supposed to be nothing. But 
these things must be passed by, together with many more 
examples of which the want of training in this kind of 
reasoning does not allow us to appreciate the force. Indeed, 
it may be questioned whether Mr. Darwin himself, in some 
cases, really intended them as arguments, since he uses so 
frequently terms indicative of their being mere matters of 
opinion. Thus, on pages 54, 55, ho says : “ Primeval man, 
or rather some early progenitor of man ^ probably used his 
, voice largely, as does one of the gibbon-apes at the present 
day, in producing true musical cadences, that is, in singing. 
We may conclude , from a wide-spread analogy, that this 
power would have been especially exercised during the court- 
ship of the sexes, serving to express various emotions, as 
love, jealousy, triumph, and serving as a challenge to their 
rivals. The imitation by articulate sounds of musical cries 
might have given rise to words expressive of various complex 

emotions It does not appear altogether incredible that 

some unusually wise, ape-like animal should have thought 
of imitating the growl of a beast of prey,” etc. But, if all 
the“may-be”s were removed from the chain of Mr. Darwin’s 
argument, it would be difficult to reconnect the widely- 
sundered links. 

We wish to make room for one piece of proof of the descent 
of man not given by Mr. Darwin, but taken from so eminent 
a disciple of the same school, Dr. Maudsley, that it may be 
important to the general argument. In his brief work on 
“ Body and Mind,” republished by the Appletons, in the 
part consisting of lectures delivered before the Royal College 
of Physicians in London, he seeks to show, in the second 
lecture, that certain forms of insanity and idiocy afford 
strong confirmation of the views of Mr. Darwin, by giving 
evidence of the descent of man from the brutes in liis rever- 
sion to animal characters and propensities. Among other 
almost equally interesting cases, he cites the following (pp. 
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48, 49) : “ There is now under care, in the West Riding 
Asylum, a deformed idiot girl, who, in general appearance 
and habits, has, according to Dr. Brown, striking features 
of resemblance to a goose ; so much so, that the nurses who 

received her described her as just like 4 a plucked goose.’ 

The lower jaw is large, projecting more than one inch beyond 

the contracted upper jaw, the whole configuration of 

the face having a somewhat bill-like appearance. The neck 
is unusually long and flexible, and is capable of being bent 
backward so as actually to touch the back between the 
scapulae. The cutis anserina is general over the body, but 
is most marked on the back and dorsal aspects of the limbs, 
where it looks exactly as if it had just been deprived of 
feathers. The inferior angles of the scapulae stand promi- 
nently out, and, moving freely with the movements of the 
arms, have precisely the appearance of rudimentary wings. 
The girl utters no articulate sounds, but expresses pleasure 
by cackling like a goose, or perhaps like a macaw. When 
angry, she flaps her arms against her sides, and beats 

her feet upon the floor She is very fond of her 

bath, cackling when she is put into it,” etc. We have 
hitherto refused to believe many ‘old wives’ fables’; we 
have even been hindered from giving full credence to the 
charming legend of St. Denis, because we supposed there 
were grave physical objections to the account of the decapi- 
tated saint walking off with his head in his hands ; but here- 
after, instructed by these new processes of physical reasoning, 
and knowing that the bisected worm still lives and flourishes, 
we shall feel free to waive such insignificant diflic ul ties. 
The descent of man from this particular variety of feathered 
fowl suggested by Mr. Maudsley is in a different line from 
that pointed out as probable by Mr. Darwin ; but that is a 
secondary point, and- on reading this chapter the evidence 
accumulates, for the reasoning upon this story shows traits 
of the ancestral goose no less palpable than the story itself. 

This leads to the very serious question as to the extension 
of Mr. Darwin’s theory to the origin of man. He would 
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himself fully include man in his whole nature in the opera- 
tion of natural selection, and many of his followers agree 
with him. His argument as to man’s body needs no especial 
consideration, since it is of the same kind, and rests upon the 
same sort of evidence, as that respecting the origin of the lower 
animals. It is, however, open to some especial objections, of 
which mention will be made presently. His argument as to 
man’s higher nature rests upon the assumption, as he. himself 
distinctly states, that man’s intellectual and moral faculties are 
identical in kind, and differ only in degree from those of 
the brutes. If this assumption be admitted, and if it be 
allowed that man’s body can have been produced by natural 
selection, then, if that theory bo a true account of the origin 
of the brutes, it is also a true account of the origin of man. 
We propose to reject utterly this assumption, and to give 
some grounds for this rejection ; then, to show very briefly 
some reasons why, even if the general theory be true, man 
can hardly be considered the result of its operation ; and fi- 
nally, to offer one or two considerations which at least require 
more satisfactory explanation before this hypothesis can be ad- 
mitted even to a provisional place among the truths of science. 

In the first place, the question of the homogeneousness of 
the mind of man and brutes is not one which belongs exclu- 
sively to the province of natural science, nor is it possible to 
determine it without the sanctions of philosophy. Now, it 
happens that all the differing schools of philosophy, excepting 
the extreme sensationalist, agree in deciding this point in 
opposition to Mr. Darwin, and holding the intelligence of 
man to differ, not merely in degree, but in kind, from that 
of brutes. Aristotle makes two distinct breaks in the chain 
of life, — first, where sensation comes in and differentiates 
the animal from the plant, and secondly, where reason comes 
in and differentiates man from all other creatures; and, from 
his day to the present, philosophy has adhered consistently 
to this essential fact. It is of no avail to emphasize the 
intelligence of animals. All that Mr. Darwin asserts in this 
way, and even more, has long been recognized and repeated ; 
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but it still remains that the brute has no conception of 
abstract ideas, and no power of referring thought to an abso- 
lute standard. The distinction between man and the brute 
is a functional one, and is as complete as the distinction 
between day and night. Animals, it has been well said by 
a writer in the Contemporary Review , 1 are restricted to 
finding means of bodily preservation and enjoyment. In 
some a “ false dawn ” occurs, a glimmering of reason, as 
may be seen in the pastimes of parrots and the curiosity of 
monkeys ; but “ all such tendencies are stopped dead by the 
want of the faculty of apprehending universals.” The great 
gulf which no reasoning on the part of man can bridge over 
is his possession of a faculty entirely wanting in the brutes. 

By the “ struggle for existence,” a creature “ might have 
become conceivably more crafty than the fox, more con- 
structive than the beaver, more socially organized than the 
ant or the bee ; but, having thus established his position, he 
could not have been impelled to abstract ideas and to con- 
tinued work, while all other creatures rest in their sphere.” 
And this consideration gains fresh force when we consider 
that his work is often directed to what is far from being 
immediately beneficial to himself, but rather to what is 
designed for the good of others, and that, too, in its highest 
reach, looking forward to a future stage of existence. 

The question whether reason is the effect or the cause of 
the difference in the past history of man and of animals Mr. 
Darwin would decide in favor of the former, and he argues 
at length that man bas been brought forward by the mutual 
reaction of language and of the brain. But he elsewhere 
shows conclusively that animals have a sort of language — a 
power of communication enough for their wants. Why, 
then, should not the same thing have happened with them ? 
The answer is obvious: Because they had the impulse to 
express only certain ideas, and, this expression being attained, 
they have no impulse to carry them beyond. “ Did a parrot 
chatter the whole vocabulary of mankind, he would not be 
1 Republished in LittelTs laying Age, No. 1409. 
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gifted with language. Nay, further, did he call names, and 
attach simple ideas to spoken words, he would still be as 
incapable of speech as the dog who begs of his master, and 
expresses his wants in a score of touching ways. Animals 
have signs; but they have no proper language. That a 
close observation of their habits discovers a power of com- 
municating information which cannot be explained by known 
facts is doubtless true ; but that such power is not connate 
with human speech is equally true. Let those who doubt it 
tell us how to explain to a dog lamenting the absence of his 
master the simple fact that he will return. It is barely 
possible that by sympathetic actions a similar fact could be 
communicated by one animal to another; but no brute 
could inform another that an event would take place in 
three days, or in any stated time, because they have no 
measures and no method of conventional representation.” 1 
Mr. Darwin, in apparently unconscious contradiction to his 
own hypothesis, allows that when man had begun to surpass 
other creatures, his brain unconsciously grew in excess of 
his needs, and thus new mental powers came unconsciously 
to be developed ; but he leaves unexplained the curious fact 
that this has never occurred with other species of brutes. 
Again, he holds that all essentially human faculties exist, 
latent, in the savage. This fact is unquestionably true ; but 
it shows that the human race is one, and is strongly dif- 
ferentiated from the lower animals. The same fact also 
shows that the savage is not a link between the ape and 
civilized man, but is really man, and so forbids his being 
used as a support to the theory. The indications from the 
unprogressive character of savage society is rather that the 
4 - savages belong to the slums and backwaters of the stream 
of humanity than to its advancing tide.” 

In regard to man’s moral faculties we have nothing to 
say. To us it seems simply a parody of terms to speak of 
the moral faculties of brutes, who can have no abstract 
standard of right and wrong. 

1 Mediation, pp. 47, 48. A fragment recently anonymously published by 
W. F. Draper. 
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In regard to both these points, however, we wish to make 
one more quotation from the clear statements of Professor 
Huxley : “ I hardly imagine that any profound scientific 
thinker who has reflected upon the subject exists who would 
not admit the extreme probability of the hypothesis that for 
every fact of consciousness, whether in the domain of sense, 
of thought, or of emotion, a certain definite molecular con- 
dition is set up in the brain ; that this relation of physics to 
consciousness is invariable, so that, given the state of the 
brain, the corresponding thought or feeliug might be inferred ; 
or, given the thought or feeling, the corresponding state of 
the brain might be inferred. But how inferred ? It is, at 
bottom, not a case of logical inference at all, but of empirical 

association Were our minds and senses so expanded, 

strengthened, and illuminated as to enable us to see and feel 
the very molecules of the brain ; were we capable of following 
all their motions, all their groupings, all their electric dis- 
charges, if such there be ; and were we intimately acquainted 
with the corresponding states of thought and feeling, we 
should be as far as ever from the solution of the problem, 
4 How are these physical processes connected with the facts 
of consciousness ? 9 The chasm between the two classes of 

phenomena would still remain intellectually impassable 

The problem of the connection of body and soul is as in- 
soluble in its modern form as it was in the pro-scientific 
ages.” 1 

It is well known, and attention has already been called to 
the fact, that some of the most powerful advocates of Dar- 
winism deny the applicability of the theory to man. This is 
notably the case with Mr. Wallace, himself an eminent natu- 
ralist and an independent originator of the Darwinian hy- 
pothesis. Under the necessary limitations of this article, 
nothing better can be done than to give a brief abstract of 
his argument. 2 Mr. Darwin says that natural selection has 

1 Huxley's Address “ On the Methods and Tendencies of Scientific Investiga- 
tion," pp. 16, 17. 

* “What Natural Selection cannot do/' by A. R. Wallace. Republished in 
Littell, No. 1410. 
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no power to produce absolute, but only relative, perfection ; 
it can only advance the creature just far enough beyond its 
fellows to perpetuate it in the struggle for life ; and he 
allows that a single case of the production of injurious modi- 
fication would be fatal to the theory. If, then, we find in 
man characters which all obtainable evidence shows to have 
been actually injurious to him on their first appearance, they 
could not have been produced by natural selection. Further: 
If these modifications, hurtful on their first appearance, 
became very useful afterwards, we should infer the action 
of a mind foreseeing and preparing for the future, just as in 
the case of a breeder of domestic animals. The inquiry in 
regard to this is a strictly scientific one. Now, the brain of 
savages is confessedly larger than is needed. The size of 
the brain is associated with mental power ; for, while indi- 
vidual brains differ somewhat in quality and power, without 
reference to minor differences in size, yet in the average of 
a race size is universally acknowledged to be important. 
The brains of the various human races are estimated as fol- 
lows : Teutonic, 94 inches ; Esquimaux, 91 ; Negroes, 85 ; 
Australians, 82 (?) ; Bushmen, 77(?); the last two being 
uncertain, from the limited number of examples. In indi- 
vidual cases, the brain of an Esquimaux has been found as 
large as that of the largest European. The remains of 
so-called c prehistoric 9 man indicate no diminution of size. 
Anything less than 65 inches in man is invariably idiotic. 
Now, the average size of brain in the anthropoid apes is from 
28 to 32 inches, or one third the size of civilized man. 
Proportionally stated, it would be, apes, 10; savages, 26; 
civilized man, 32. Yet the range of intellectual power in 
man, from the highest civilization to the lowest barbarism, 
is so vast that the savage evidently has more brain than he 
needs. If we compare the lower savages with the higher 
brutes in regard to their modes of life, their wants, etc., it 
appears that at present the one has occasion for a brain but 
very little larger than the other ; yet he possesses one widely 
separated from theirs, and very near that of the civilized 
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man. Again, a hairy covering is generally possessed by all 
the mammalia, especially on the back ; it is totally absent 
from all races of men. Yet the want of it is felt, and, in 
one way or another, at least an occasional shelter for the 
back is supplied by all mankind. If it was originally pos- 
sessed by man, it would seem certain that he must some- 
where, and in some cross-breeds, have reverted to it, especially 
in cold climates. These two facts — the brain and the hairy 
covering — are totally distinct from one another ; yet both 
point to some other cause than natural selection for the 
differentiation of man from the brutes. 

Mr. Wallace goes on to argue, in the same way, from 
man’s hands and feet. It would require very rigid selection 
to convert the thumb into a great toe (opposability being 
entirely lost in all races of men), and yet the only obvious 
advantage would be a very slight gain in erect locomotion ; 
that locomotion itself being of no especial use to man as a 
brute. The hand, however, contains vast latent capacities, 
of which little use is made by the savage or the ape. 

So, also, in regard to voice. The peculiar power in song 
of the female voice only comes into play under civilization. 
It is unused by savages ; yet the organ is there, ready to be 
used when demanded by man’s progress. Thus it could not 
have been the result of natural selection. 

Many of the mental faculties could never have been pro- 
duced by the law of the survival of the fittest. Supposing 
that justice and benevolence could have been so produced, as 
being beneficial to the tribe ; yet ideal conceptions of space, 
time, eternity, infinity, etc., could have been of no possible 
use to man in the early stages of barbarism, and even now, 
in their highest development, can hardly be considered of 
direct and immediate advantage to their possessor. 

We have no space to follow Mr. Wallace further into his 
Consideration of the origin of the moral sense. All these 
things, he justly argues, are important to civilized man, but 
not of use to the savage in the lowest stage of barbarism. 

Vol. XXIX. No. 114. 86 
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Hence it is impossible that they could have been developed 
by the agency of natural selection. 

And this suggests a question as to whether man’s primeval 
state was that of the savage, as is assumed by the Darwinians. 
There is a vast difference, apt to be overlooked by them* 
betw.een a savage and an infant condition of the human race. 
The question is too large a one to be here entered upon ; 
but it is a question of fact and a question of history. If we 
have not greatly misunderstood the teaching of all history, 
ancient and modern, sacred and profane, it is that man as a 
moral being does not tend to rise, but rather to fall, and that 
with a geometric progress, except he be elevated and sus- 
tained by some force from without and from above himself. 
Such universal teachings of all experience it is idle to attempt 
to set aside. 

In conclusion, we have a few words to say on one or two 
important points not yet touched. One of these is the evi- 
dence of the antiquity of man, and another the more general 
question of the antiquity of our earth as a fit habitation for 
the system of organic beings. 

Geologists are entitled to great credit for the care and 
pains with which they have investigated the former question 
in various parts of the earth ; but the means of prosecuting 
the inquiry are for the most part extremely limited, and 
cannot be compared with the resources sometimes brought 
to bear upon the same data for purely utilitarian purposes. 
When this occurs, science will, of course, gladly avail itself 
of the improved opportunity to rectify its former hypothetical 
Conclusions. Sir C. Lyell examined the delta of the Missis- 
sippi, as well as the means at his command allowed, with an 
especial view to its bearing upon the question of the antiquity 
of the human race. He has repeatedly announced his con- 
clusion, both in his geological works and in his “ Antiquity 
of Man.” That conclusion is, that the age of the delta is to 
be reckoned by an unknown number of tens of thousands 
of years ; but he mentions one hundred thousand years as a 
minimum. A few years ago Messrs. Humphreys and Abbott, 
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engineers in the United States service, were requried to 
make an examination of the Mississippi, with the resources 
of the government at their command, with a view to devise 
means to prevent the enormous losses occasioned by its over- 
flow. In the course of their investigation they came upon 
the same question which had already occupied the attention 
of Lyell. They assumed as their basis, whether reliable or 
not, the same as had been assumed by Lyell, viz. the same 
rate of deposition of material at former times as at present ; 
and on this basis, in a report which has become a model for 
the thoroughness and accuracy of its scientific investigation, 
they fix the age of the delta at four thousand four hundred 
years . 1 

Again : A few years ago much interest was excited by the 
discovery in a railroad cutting at Villeneuve, near the head 
of the lake of Geneva, first of Roman remains, and then, at 
a greater depth, of the remains of ancient pottery. The 
depth of each was carefully measured ; the date of the 
Roman remains was sufficiently well known, and thence the 
age of the pottery was calculated by the simple rule of three. 
This was an exceedingly interesting discovery, because the 
remains were found in the delta or detritus of a mountain 
torrent, and had never been disturbed. On it were founded 
very confident estimates of the antiquity of man, and these 
estimates are still current. An American man of science, 
visiting the locality, observed two things, however, which 
had been overlooked, and which are essential factors in the 
argument. In the first place, the amount of the detritus of 
a stream, and hence the period required for its deposition, 
cannot be measured perpendicularly, because each added 
layer extends itself over a wider surface. It must be 
measured by its cubic contents. The perpendicular accu- 
mulation above the pottery on a comparatively small delta 
was therefore much more rapid than above the Roman ruins 

1 Report upon the Physics and Hydraulics of the Mississippi River. By Capt. 
A. A. Humphreys and Lieut. H. L. Abbott. Philadelphia : J. Lippincott and 
Co. 1861. The processes by which the above conclusion was reached are ex- 
tremely interesting, but there is not room here to detail them. 
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on a far larger one. Secondly, a careful examination of the 
delta itself, and of the stream above, showed that the size of 
the stream, and therefore of the detritus brought down by 
it, had enormously shrunk in the course of the accumulation 
of the cone or delta . 1 It is not known that Sir C. Lyell and 
other European advocates of the antiquity of man have as 
yet, in these instances, revised their calculations with these 
necessary corrections. 

Once more : The discovery of remains of human art at 
Amiens and Abbeville, in the north of France, has elicited 
many volumes of scientific discussion. Indications were 
supposed to be found of two valley gravels of distinct ages, 
each of them very slowly deposited, and it was further seen 
that between the times of their deposition the valley of the 
Somme had been gradually excavated to a depth of forty or 
fifty feet Still above the gravel was a peat formation twenty- 
six feet in depth, and the rate of its growth was carefully 
determined by a comparison with similar growth now in 
progress, and ascertained to be from one and a half to two 
inches in a century. Now, in and under the earlier, as well as 
the later, gravel, the remains of human art were found. On 
the above data it was easy to calculate approximately their 
age, and the results obtained are among the most important 
and reliable of the evidences of the antiquity of man. An 
English physicist, however, Alfred Tylor, F.G.S., a few years 
ago, caused a careful survey of these interesting deposits to 
be made by competent engineers with careful levelling along 
the sections of the railroad passing through them. The 
results were presented to the (British) Geological Society, in 
a paper read before them, and subsequently printed in their 
journal . 2 They showed that the supposed distinct deposits of 
gravel were in reality one and the same, and of course there 
had been no period of excavation between them; and that 
the deposits had been largely drawn from the immediate 

1 American Journal of Science, Vol. xlv. pp. 187-190. 

51 Quarterly Journal of the Geological Society for May, 1867, reprinted in 
American Journal of Science, Vol. zlvi. o. 302. 
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neighborhood, and not accumulated as slowly as had been 
supposed. The same locality was also visited, at another 
time, by an American, E. Andrews, Professor of Surgery in 
the Chicago Medical College, who brought to bear upon it 
knowledge derived from the circumstances of the region in 
which he himself lived. He found that the deposition of 
the gravel had been at so rapid a rate that three or four feet 
had accumulated before masses of ice, or of mixed ice and 
frozen gravel, of that diameter could have had time to thaw ; 
for thin seams of a distinctly marked layer of other material 
above had here and there broken down abruptly into the 
layer below in a way that could only be accounted for by the 
melting of masses of ice in the lower layer subsequently to 
the deposition of the upper. He also examined the peat, and 
was told by Mr. Perthes of the existence in it of alder and 
birch stumps standing upright, and of horizontal logs of 
birch three feet in diameter, and he also found logs of oak 
even four feet in diameter. He knew that such woods 
cannot bear exposure to the air for a very long time. In 
much less than a century they would have decayed, unless 
they had been covered up by the accumulation of the peat. 
Hence he concluded that in their time the growth of the 
peat must have been three or four feet, instead of one or 
two inches, in a century. He does not leave the subject 
without pointing out causes for the retardation of the growth 
within the historical period . 1 

These instances, which might be multiplied, are given to 
show on how very imperfect a basis the calculations as to 
the antiquity of man rest. In all these cases, and others 
which could be adduced, the original, evidently over-hasty, 
inferences still form the staple of the argument. And it is 
by the conclusions based upon these arguments that Dar- 
winism has felt authorized to make its necessary drafts upon 
“ an unlimited bank of time. 9 ’ 

One point, affecting the whole Darwinian theory yet re- 
quires to be noted. On the hypothesis of natural selection 

1 American Journal of Science, Vol. xlr. pp. 181-187. 
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not only is an enormous period required for the slow devel- 
opment of man from the brute, but corresponding periods 
must have been consumed in the production of each link of 
the long chain of which he is the culmination. The time 
demanded by some forms of the uniformitarian geology had 
already confounded the imagination ; but Mr. Darwin required 
it to be multiplied, and now we find Mr. Huxley suggesting, 
in a passage already referred to, that even this is insufficient, 
and that, “ if any form of the doctrine of progressive develop- 
ment is correct, we must extend by long epochs the most 
liberal estimate that has yet been made of the antiquity of 
man.” This is doubtless true, and, in its truth, will be found 
to require a proportional enlargement of the periods of all 
earlier links in the chain. But may there not be some 
limits to the past duration of the earth, in approximately its 
present form, inconsistent with such vast demands ? There 
are facts in regard to the retardation of the rotation of the 
earth upon its axis, to the gradual exhaustion of the supply 
of heat from the sun, and to the secular cooling of the earth, 
which, if fully understood, would supply some tolerably 
definite data for a calculation of the age of the existing state 
of our cosmos. At present these facts are imperfectly inves- 
tigated, so that the calculation of the maximum duration 
possible can only be made with a very large margin of 
probable future reduction. Sir W. Thomson has made these 
calculations with great care, and, in several papers noted 
below , 1 has given his conclusions to the world. There are 
three lines of argument. That on the age of the sun’s heat 
is the most vague, from the imperfection of the data. Still, 
such conclusions as can be reached are sufficiently in ac- 
cordance with the results obtained in the other lines. The 

' 1 On the Age of the Sun's heat. By Sir W. Thomson. Macmillian’s Mag- 

azine, 1 862. On the Secular Cooling of the Earth. By the same. Trans. R.S.E., 
1862, and Philosophical Magazine, 1863, ii. The Uniformitarian Theory of 
Geology briefly refuted. By the same. Proc. R.S.E., 1865. On Geological 
Time. By the same. Transactions of the Geological Society, of Glasgow, 1868. 
Of Geological Dynamics. By the same. Transactions of the Geological Society 
of Glasgow, 1869. 
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argument from the retardation of the revolution of the earth 
upon its axis, taken in connection with the oblateness of its 
spheroid, points to a hundred million of years as the utmost 
limit of time within which the earth must have assumed its 
present form. More exact observation of the data may, and 
probably will, enormously reduce this limit ; but there it 
stands at present, if the mathematician can be trusted, as 
the outside boundary of geologic time. Mr. Huxley, not- 
withstanding what he has elsewhere said, in his Presidential 
Address to the Geological Society of London, in 1869, pro- 
fesses his willingness to accept the limitation, especially if it 
be taken with such a degree of elasticity as to allow of its 
being stretched two or threefold ; but even this is obviously 
felt as a serious and objectionable restraint by the advocates 
of Darwinism. Mr. Darwin himself has claimed, in his 
“ Origin of Species,” “ that, in all probability, a far longer 
period than three hundred million years has elapsed since 
the latter part of the secondary period .” But demands for 
vast and practically boundless time are too familiar to the 
readers of this class of works to require quotation. 

Sir W. Thomson’s third line of argument, drawn from the 
time required for the cooling of the earth from a molten 
mass, still leads substantially to the same conclusion, although 
indicating a considerably inferior limit for the date of the 
introduction to our earth of any known form of organic life. 
There is — here put in, it is true, in arrest of judgment — a 
sort of perpetual-motion theory of chemical action, by Sir C. 
Lyell, to account for the internal heat of the earth ; but it 
does not seem sufficiently tenable to require consideration. 
It remains that all these lines of mathematical calculation 
converge to a limit for the whole, far within that which Mr. 
Darwin has claimed as probably too small for a mere fraction 
of geologic time. 

But we have already exceeded our limits. The following 
is the list of charges brought forward against Darwinism by 
Mr. Mivart, who fully commits himself to the general theory 
of evolution : “ That 4 natural selection ’ is incompetent to 
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account for the incipient stages of useful structures. That 
it does not harmonize with the co-existence of closely similar 
structures of diverse origin. That there are grounds for 
thinking that specific differences may be developed suddenly 
instead of gradually. That the opinion that species have 
definite, though very different, limits to their variability is 
still tenable. That certain fossil transitional forms are 
absent which might have been expected to be present That 
some facts of geographical distribution supplement other 
difficulties. That the objection drawn from the physiological 
difference between 4 species ’ and 4 races ’ still exists unre- 
futed. That there are many remarkable phenomena in 
organic forms upon which ‘ natural selection ’ throws no 
light whatever ; but the explanations of which, if they could 
be attained, might throw light upon specific organization.” 1 
Other at least equally serious difficulties are brought forward 
incidentally in the body of the work. 

Mr. Chauncy Wright, in a late (July, 1871) number of 
the North American has replied to Mr. Mivart; but the 
reply is to our mind insufficient. We do not intend, how- 
ever, now to discuss either Mr. Wright!s or Mr. Mivart’s 
arguments. The palpable fact, which stands boldly out from 
this, as from all other repetitions of the discussion, is that 
Mr. Darwin’s theories are simply theories. They may be 
more or less plausible ; they may be met by more or less of 
objection ; and these objections may be more or less perfectly 
answered. It remains that they are theories ; they do not 
rest upon positive evidence. 

If the propounding of such theories can be of advantage 
to the progress of human knowledge, by all means let them 
be propounded. Only let it be remembered that there are 
subjects on which natural science is incompetent to pro- 
nounce an opinion, because they lie outside of the range of 
its investigation. Tet truths may there be firmly established 
by their own appropriate evidence which are not without an 
important bearing even upon the studies of the naturalist. 
Froude well says : 44 There is no proof such as will satisfy 
1 Genesis of Species. Bj St. George Miyart, F.R.S. Close of chap. L 
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the scientific inquirer that there is any such thing as moral 
truth — any such thing as absolute right and wrong at all .” 1 
Above all, we ask that the biologist and the physicist alike 
may not so narrow their investigations of natural phenomena 
and their relations as to exclude from view the positive and 
stupendous evidence in nature, in history, and in revelation, 
of an intelligent Force, external and superior to the natural 
forces, constituting, guiding, and himself the Final Oause 
of all. 


ARTICLE III. 

WHAT IS TRUTH?* 

BT J. C. MURPHY, LL.D., T.O.D., PROFESSOR OP HEBREW, BELFAST, IRELAND. 

A brief answer to this comprehensive question may not 
be unseasonable at the present time, even though it may be 
expected to partake in some measure of the idiosyncrasy of 
the respondent. We misunderstand one another very often, 
simply because we do not speak out, frankly and plainly, 
what we think. Let us divest the question of the technicali- 
ties of the schools, treat it as a matter of vital interest to 
every child of man, and endeavor to find at least the first 
principles of a direct, explicit, and veritable reply. The 
question came, at first, from a strange quarter, whence we 
should least of all have expected any reference to things so 
high. But we bear in mind that Pilate had the rare advan- 
tage of coming into contact with a perfect mind — the mind 
of him who had come down from heaven to solve this very 
problem, to give a new turn to the philosophy of man, and 
to open up to the mind of humanity a new, practical, and 
hopeful view of the relation of God to man. Pilate said to 
this wonderful visitor of our nether sphere : “ Art thou the 

1 Short Studies on Great Subjects. Times of Erasmus and Luther, Lect. iii. 
p. 97. 

* This paper is the expansion of a thought thrown out in the Preface to a 
forthcoming work on Leviticus. 
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king of the Jews ? ” His prisoner replied : " My kingdom is 
not of this world/’ Pilate rejoined: “Ajt thou a king, 
then ? ” The stranger then said : “lama King. To this 
end am I born, and to this end am I come into the world, 
that I may bear witness of the truth. Every one that is qf 
the truth heareth my voice.” Thus we find that Pilata’s 
mind was raised, for the moment, to the contemplation of 
this great question, by being thrown into converse with the 
eternal Son of God, now born of a woman and come into the 
world for the express purpose of giving a practical answer 
to this very question. Pilate, the spokesman of the fourth 
and last world-monarchy, now stands face to face with the 
eternal King of that fifth monarchy which shall not be 
moved, whose wand of spiritual power is the truth, and in 
profound bewilderment of mind puts the natural question: 
What is Truth ? 

2. It is manifest that we must arrive at some one general 
governing principle, if we are to shape an adequate answer 
in any brief compass to this momentous question. Every 
fact, every art or science, every chapter of history, is part of 
the complex answer to this inquiry in its most unlimited 
range. But all the arts and sciences of the physical world 
form only a subordinate part of the great system of things. 
The history of man and the phases of the human mind yield 
the materials of that metaphysical science which is the 
sublimest theme that can engage the attention of man. 
Mind surpasses matter. But even in the study of the mind 
there is a lower and a higher stage. The philosophy of the 
intellectual and potential is secondary in importance to the 
philosophy of the ethical faculty in man. And in the realm 
of ethics the relation of man to God infinitely transcends his 
moral relation to his fellow-men. Thus we have reached 
our governing principle. What is the moral relation of 
man to God in the present condition of things ? This is the 
theme to which we are to bend our minds, when we propose 
to make a brief fundamental reply to the all-embracing 
question, What is truth ? All other existing relations are 
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merely the accessory circumstances that afford scope and 
verge for the working out of this primary relation. The 
answer to this question will diverge into two very distin- 
guishable branches: I. What reason may gather from in- 
tuition and experience, without revelation. II. What more 
reason may learn from revelation, beyond what intuition 
and experience disclose. The former is the answer of phi- 
losophy ; the two combined are the answer of theology to 
this fundamental question. Theology is that higher phi- 
losophy which entertains the facts of revelation, as well as 
those of observation, and by the principles of intuition com- 
bines them into a systematic unity. 

3. I. Reason may gather from intuition and experience, 
without revelation, the following three facts : I am guilty ; God 
is holy; and therefore I am doomed to die. These three 
propositions we may reduce to a unity by putting them into 
the form of a syllogism : I am guilty ; the guilty are doomed 
by the God of holiness to die ; and therefore I am doomed 
to die. It is here asserted that reason may go thus far, to 
intimate, on the one hand, that these steps are possible, and, 
on the other, that no more are possible for unaided human 
reason. Many, no doubt, fall short of these three conclu- 
sions, from want of thought or want of will; but all who 
have a sound mind are capable of arriving at these elemen- 
tary principles of truth. Many will be disposed to demur 
against both sides of this intimation — some holding that it 
is not possible for reason to go so far, and others insisting 
that it can proceed further, than the limit here proposed. 
This divergence of opinion, however, is a presumption in 
favor of the limit so fixed, as it holds the position of a mean 
between two extremes. The further examination of these 
propositions will tend more and more to turn this presump- 
tion into a demonstration. 

4. The minor premise is, I am guilty. It implies that I 
am a moral being. This follows both from experience and 
intuition. I find myself thinking, willing, acting, as a moral 
being. I apprehend and acknowledge moral obligation. I 
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detect and make account of moral motives in myself and 
others. I am familiar with the ideas of merit and demerit, 
of right and duty. Such is my experience. Moreover, 1 
am a rational being. Reason, by its very nature, judges of 
the morality of actions, and assents to the fundamental 
principles of ethics. The axioms of ethics are as obvious to 
reason as those of mathematics. They are self-evident, 
because they receive the assent of the mind without any 
process of argumentation. They may need explanation, so 
as to make them patent to the understanding. But as soon 
as they are understood, they are accepted. So the axioms 
of mathematics may demand elucidation ; but as soon as the 
mind clearly understands their meaning, they are admitted 
to be true. There is, indeed, an accidental difference in the 
way in which men may view mathematical and ethical axioms. 
The former are contemplated by the mind always in a state 
of cool indifference, unaffected by the bias of self-interest ; 
and hence they meet with a prompt acquiescence. The 
latter are sometimes presented at a moment when they are 
felt to interfere with the aims of personal gratification, and 
this begets a reluctance to acknowledge their validity. To 
put the axioms of ethics on an equal footing with those of 
mathematics, therefore, it is necessary to exclude the element 
of self-interest ; in which case it cannot be fairly denied that 
they are equally self-evident to the unbiased mind. Hence I 
perceive that my intuition entirely accords with my experience. 

5. The presupposition that I have a moral nature being 
settled, I advance to the solemn affirmation that I am guilty. 
This is a matter of fact, and therefore can only be attested 
by experience. The history of man goes all the way to 
establish this fact. It is the history of war, of might over- 
bearing right, of a struggle between the oppressed and the 
oppressor, in which the accident of preponderating power 
invariably determines, in the long run, which is the oppressor. 
It brings out the evidence, with more or less distinctness, 
that every man under the influence of some appetite gives 
way to a course of action or state of feeling which his own 
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conscience will, when the passion is over, pronounce to be 
wrong. We retreat, however, from the general to the indi- 
vidual. I find myself to be a microcosm — a little world 
within, corresponding to the wide world without. I stand 
by, and witness myself thinking, willing, acting. I am con- 
scious of the secret dealings of my inmost heart. There is 
not a thought here that can be concealed from my knowledge. 
I am so made by the Author of my being that next to him- 
self I know not only the outward appearance, but the inward 
workings, of my own heart. And I often condemn myself. 
I am not conscious of having sinned in all manner of ways, 
or against all manner of persons ; but I know that I have 
sinned. I stand convicted at the bar of my own conscience. 
I am not aware that other men have sinned in the same way 
as I have done ; but I am assured, from experience and 
from testimony, that other men have transgressed a law ac- 
knowledged by their own conscience, and I have no reason 
to suppose that there are any real exceptions to this general 
rule. Such being the case, my minor premise is a matter 
of fact, 60 far as I am concerned. 

6 . The next proposition is that God is holy. The holiness 
of God presupposes his existence. The existence of God is 
obvious to reason from experience and inference. The pri- 
meval intercourse of God with man, and the fall by which 
that intercourse was hindered, were matters of human ex- 
perience, and have no doubt left their indelible trace in the 
memory of man. They do not belong to what is properly 
called revelation. The latter came in after and in conse- 
quence of the fall. Hence we acknowledge that man in his 
aboriginal state had some direct knowledge of God by ex- 
perience. But since the fall, apart from revelation, the 
existence of God is known to us chiefly by inference, that is. 
by a combination of experience and intuition, in which the 
steps of reasoning are sometimes so few that intuition is at 
a maximum and experience at a minimum. The old maxim 
that from nothing nothing comes ? combined with the ex- 
perience that I myself am, leads me up to God. For, since 
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something is, something must have been from all eternity. 
And this eternal something needs at most to be no more 
than a Being having power to originate all else that is, and, 
of consequence, myself and all other rational beings. But 
the Author of reason must be himself rational. And hence 
there must have been from all eternity a Spirit, whose attri- 
butes of power, wisdom, and goodness all nature concurs, 
and from the beginning has continued, to attest. This is the 
outline of an argument for the existence of God, which is 
capable of endless expansion and illustration, and in some 
of its aspects, when we dive into the depths of things, ap- 
proaches very near the intuitive. The apostle Paul touches 
upon this great theme when he affirms that “ the invisible 
things of him from the creation of the world are clearly 
seen, being understood by the things that are made, even 
his eternal power and godlihood ” (Rom. i. 20). 

7. The holiness of God is a corollary from his reason and 
his power. Sin is not natural to reason. What is more, it 
is contrary to reason. It can have its rise only from the 
desire for that which onC wants ; and in its primary form it 
consists in appropriating, or having the disposition to appro- 
priate, that which is not one’s own, in defiance of the voice 
of conscience. Darker forms of malignity are only the 
habitual outgrowth of this germinating seed. But the infi- 
nite and eternal Spirit, who is not only rational, but omnipo- 
tent, cannot want anything, cannot behold anything, which 
is not his own, and therefore cannot be in the circumstances 
which constitute a temptation to sin; while, at the same 
time, his eternal sense of the right and the good constitutes 
in him the immutable essence of holiness. 

8. The infinitely holy must condemn the guilty. This 
involves two propositions. He must disapprove of that which 
is wrong, and he must pronounce sentence of condemnation 
upon him that is guilty of sin. The former is a necessary 
consequence of the very nature of God. The essentially 
holy must abhor that which is unholy. This is a feeling 
common to all the holy. The latter is peculiar to God. It 
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involves the right and the obligation to judge. These belong, 
not to the creature, but intrinsically to the Creator, simply 
because he is the Creator, and therefore the only absolutely 
rightful Governor, who is bound by his very position to 
administer the law of equity. Having the legitimate au- 
thority, and being morally perfect, he must condemn the 
guilty. And, reciprocally, every moral agent is responsible 
to his Maker for his conduct. He has not himself the 
liberty, even if he had the ability, to take the law into his 
own hand, and enforce compensation. His only course is to 
appeal to him who has both the power and the right, as well 
as the obligation, to vindicate the law. 

9. The holy God must doom the guilty to death. In the 
first place, it is a matter of experience that all men die. 
And, as this event befalls the whole animal and vegetable 
kingdom, as well as man, if it had not been for sin it would 
have had no penal significance. It would, in fact, have 
been, not death in the sense which we now attach to it, but 
a change by which uufallen man would have passed into a 
higher stage of being, for which his spiritual nature when 
duly developed would have fitted him. But when we learn 
from experience that man has sinned, a gloomy foreboding 
of inevitable evil associates itself with our thoughts of that 
solemn change, and we begin to ask ourselves: What is 
death? Man is an intelligent and susceptible agent. He 
lives in a body — the organ by which he begins to know, 
feel, and act. Death, in the literal sense, is the separation 
of the soul and the body, a change from which nature in- 
stinctively shrinks. It involves the cessation of that large 
share of his discoveries, pleasures, and activities of which 
the body is the medium. These are all essentially related 
one to another, and culminate in the activities for the sake 
of the susceptibilities of his nature. Sin is the abuse of 
these activities. As the change of man’s physical nature, if 
he had maintained his integrity, would no doubt have been 
an advance in dignity and happiness, we cannot but antici- 
pate that in the event of his fall it must be a descent into 
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that disgrace and suffering which is the just consequence 
of sin. 

10. This opens the way to the next question: Is the 
punishment adequate ? Is death neither more nor less thau 
sin deserves? Death, in the penal sense, is not annihilation. 
It involves the suspension of all those exercises of volition in 
which the body is instrumental. The activities that are 
abused are withdrawn. This forfeiture is incurred by the 
simple fact of transgression, without regard to the degree 
of guilt. It is common, therefore, to all transgressors. But 
is this the whole of penal death ? If a friend lend me an 
implement, by which I am enabled to acconfplish an end 
which I could not attain without it, I am bound to return 
it, with thaliks; and I feel myself, moreover, indebted to 
him in proportion to the value of the implement in effecting 
the desired end. If the Author of my being, to whom I am 
responsible for all my actions, give me a talent which is 
conducive to my well-being, and I employ it aright, I am 
indebted to him for the talent and for the good it has done 
me ; but if I employ it in doing wrong, I am responsible to 
him, moreover, for the wrong I have done. By withdrawing 
the gift, he leaves me still indebted for the good I might 
have had, and accountable for the wrong I have committed ; 
and his relation to me as Judge binds him to call me to 
account, and requite me for the wrong done. Hence it is 
plain that penal death involves not merely a negation of 
enjoyment, but a positive measure of suffering, in proportion 
to the offence. The fatal consequence of sin is twofold — 
one part internal, and the other external. The internal is 
the anguish of an accusing conscience, which will reach its 
full force when all delusions will have passed away, and the 
guilty soul stands face to face with God and with the truth 
of things. This will be exactly proportional to the guilt; 
for it will simply be the due sense of that guilt. The ex- 
ternal is the amount of the penal suffering apportioned by 
the unerring judgment of God. This is the real penalty, as 
the internal inquietude is simply the sense of demerit,. the 
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consciousness of deserving the precise measure of pain. We 
are guided to this conclusion by the simple principle of 
equity in the divine administration. 

11. The retribution that awaits the sinner hereafter pre- 
supposes the existence of the individual after death. We 
learn from experience, and particularly from chemistry, 
that no particle of matter ceases to exist, whatever trans- 
formations it may undergo after the law of its kind. And 
we have no reason to doubt that the same perpetuity of 
existence belongs to that most subtile and potential of all 
essences, the organific principle of life in plants and animals. 
The far-reaching minds of Socrates and Plato perceived that 
the present question respected not merely men, but the 
diversified tribes of the animal and vegetable kingdoms. 1 
The vital principle existing in the first progenitor appears to 
be one for the whole species, not originating an indefinite 
series of wholly new entities resembling the primary indi- 
vidual, which would be, in sooth, an act of creation, but 
developing itself in a whole progeny of units, shrinking 
again into itself as member after member dies off, and only 
becoming physically inoperative when the last individual 
perishes.' What becomes of this specific principle of vitality 
when thrown out of the gear of nature by the death of the 
last specimen in which it operated — whether it bides its 
time to reappear in some new sphere of activity, or recedes 
into the general reservoir of animal or vegetable vitality, is 
a question beyond the range of human experience. We 
merely know from geological facts that innumerable species 
of plants and animals have ceased to exist, and that new 
species have taken their places under the altered conditions 
of the superincumbent surface. And we are unable to assign 
any purpose which the specific form of the vital principle can 
serve when the individuals of the species have all died out. 
We have no reason to suppose that it is kept apart for re- 
vival in a higher stage of development, when we discover 
a new world of analogous species occupying the old ground 

1 Platonis Phaedo, 41. 
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with its successively diversified material of subsistence. 
This affords the shadow of a presumption that the vital 
principle disengaged by the extinction of a species, reverts 
to the general principle of vitality, whether animal or vege- 
table, to reappear in new forms on a differently constituted 
soil. And, as we have no experience, and cannot conceive 
the possibility of the naked principle of vitality, when de- 
tached from an organic form, constructing an organ for 
itself out of the raw material of things, we descry the neces- 
sity of the immediate intervention of the Creator, by a law 
which to us belongs to the miraculous, to bring the organific 
principle once more into connection with an organic form 
which will be the head of a new species. 

12. There are manifest indications, however, that it is 
different with the rational principle in man — that the per- 
sonal soul does not so merge into the special or the general 
element of life, but continues to have an individual existence. 
A person is a rational entity, a being possessed of an intel- 
lectual and moral nature. We may, therefore, sum up these 
indications under two heads — the intellectual and the moral. 
Under the head of the intellectual, we shall mention three 
tilings. 1. By an intuitive glance man penetrates the secret 
of creation, and discerns the Creator, dimly and afar off, it 
may be, as the source as well as the end of his being and his 
happiness. This raises him immeasurably above the plants 
of the field and the beasts that perish. He knows God. 
There is a metaphysical relationship, an intellectual inter- 
course, between him and his Maker, which does not hold 
for the inferior animals — a peculiar bond, in which man is 
for the Lord and the Lord for man. 2. He can form a 
purpose — a purpose which may reach beyond his animal 
wants and his present stage of existence — a purpose which 
would require many times the age of Methuselah to work 
out, and may therefore penetrate into the indefinite range 
of eternity. The natural philosopher forms plans of investi- 
gation which he is morally certain would demand ages to 
prosecute to their final issues. Now, though thousands of 
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human projects end in disappointment, yet it would be un- 
philosophical to suppose that the purposing faculty was 
given in vain. It plainly forebodes a perpetuity of existence 
for the individual soul. 3. The human soul is capable of 
progressive development, and has never arrived at a point 
of improvement beyond which it cannot go. It is not so 
with the inferior animals. It has been often remarked that 
the young bird builds its nest at the first attempt as per- 
fectly as the parent, and that it never improves upon its first 
achievement. No real houyhnhnm has ever advanced beyond 
the instinct of the species. A few animals, domesticated 
and trained by man, have acquired some habits that were 
not common to the species ; but they have never outstept a 
certain limit; they have never reached more than an in- 
stinctive reflection of human reason. On the contrary, 
when man arrives at his full stature of body, his mind con- 
tinues to grow, not only in the appliances of art, but also 
in the generalizations of science. This progressive faculty 
argues a perpetuity of individual existence. When these 
three points of the intellectual character of the soul are 
weighed together, they vastly enhance the argumentative 
force of each, and form an undeniable indication of its indi- 
vidual perpetuity. 

13. The moral nature of the soul presents a new and' 
independent argument for the continuance of its individual 
existence. It is manifest that when the great change of 
death takes place, the moral account of the man has yet to 
be settled. This life has been but his probation. He has 
been permitted to run his course of free-will without any 
arrest, though not without due warning of the consequence - 
of disobedience. The long-suffering Father has made the 
sun to shine and sent the rain upon him in the present life, 
without reference to his moral conduct. Yet in the kingdom 
of heaven the principles of justice are paramount in their 
authority and immutable in their force. The righteous 
Governor of the universe cannot fail to vindicate the law 
and require an account at last, and man cannot escape from 
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hi6 accountability. Since these things must be so, the soul 
must survive the shock of dissolution, and at the close of its 
earthly career await its doom. To allow it to pass into 
annihilation would be contrary to the course both of nature 
and of justice. And to leave it to merge with its personal 
obligations into the specific principle of human life, and cease 
to be an individual, would defeat the ends of justice and 
confound the moral order of the universe. But if the soul 
survive this critical point of its history, there is no reason 
why it should at any after period of duration lose its existence 

\ or its individuality. 

14. It is to be remembered that we are not now proving 
the perpetuity of the human principle of life. That has 
been already established on the common ground that that 
which has a hold of existence does not cease to exist. We 
have now been engaged in summing up the chief indications 
in the personal nature of a single scion of the human race 
that he must be destined to a perpetual individuality. We 
have noticed four of these indications, which appear decisive 
of this question — three of the intellectual, and one moral. 
The individual man is capable of making acquaintance with 
his Maker, of forming a purpose transcending the period of 
this earthly life, of making progress in knowledge and 
wisdom without any definable limit, and, lastly, of pursuing 
a course of moral conduct, the issues of which inevitably 
reach beyond the mortal stage of his existence. Thus the 
general law of the perpetuity of that which exists and the 
special fact of the personality of the soul combine to form an 
argument that cannot be set aside, for what is commonly 

% called the immortality of the soul. 

15. We have now endeavored to establish, by the aid of 
reason alone, the premises of this great syllogism: I am 
guilty ; the holy God must doom the guilty to death. The 
conclusion, I am doomed to die, is manifestly inevitable, if the 
premises be conceded. We do not affirm that every man 
actually reaches these articulate propositions ; we only hold 
that if he rightly use his reason in this momentous investiga- 
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tion, he cannot fail to arrive at the conclusion alleged. We 
believe, also, that in general he does not need to enter into 
abstruse argumentations in order to be convinced of these 
truths. By the instinct of right reason he will be ready to 
admit them as soon as they are understood. Some have 
been disposed to question whether reason can go so far. 
But the practical conclusions of the most cultivated, as well 
as of the most unsophisticated, nations of the earth go far 
to prove that man by some glimpse of intuition or rapid 
process of reasoning arrives at the two averments that man 
is guilty and that God is holy. And further meditation 
tends only to confirm and elucidate these statements. We 
may add that this is the utmost that reason at its best estate 
is able to demonstrate in this line of inquiry. It does not 
warrant us either to go beyond or aside from these premises. 
And hence we are compelled to conclude that the philosophy 
of unaided reason leaves man, when he comes to inquire 
into the moral relation in which he stands to his Maker, 
under the sentence of condemnation, and fails to whisper 
any word of consolation or hope. It is, at best, but a phi- 
losophy of blank despair. This is the dark answer which 
reason is constrained to give to the most momentous form 
of the question, What is truth ? 

16. II. We have next to consider what reason may learn 
from revelation, beyond the intimations it has gathered from 
intuition and experience. The above dictates of reason are 
presupposed in revelation as the groundwork of its commu- 
nications. The sum-total of revelation may be conveyed in 
the one word, “ mercy ” ; just as the whole finding of reason 
appears to be concentrated in the one word, “judgment.” 
It resolves itself into the three following brief propositions : 
the Father forgives ; the Son redeems ; the Holy Spirit 
sanctifies. Each of these may be set over against its 
counterpart, learned from intuition and experience: I am 
unholy ; but the Holy Spirit makes holy. God is holy ; but 
he is also merciful. I am doomed to die ; but Jesus Christ 
has died for all those who trust in him. They may also be 
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connected in a logical series, thus : He that is bom of the 
Spirit trusts in Jesus Christ; he that trusts in Jesus Christ 
is redeemed by him ; he that is redeemed by Christ is ac- 
cepted of the Father. From the last two of these propositions 
the conclusion is : He that trusts in Jesus Christ is accepted 
of the Father. And all the sons and daughters of Adam are 
invited to come to Jesus Christ, and to the Father through 
him. This is the gospel. We see it is the exact counter- 
part in every respect of the findings of reason. Reason 
speaks only of judgment ; the Spirit speaks also of mercy. 
Reason says, I am unsanctified ; God is holy ; I am doomed 
to die. The Spirit says, The Holy Ghost sanctifies ; God is 
also merciful ; Jesus Christ has died for sinners. Reason 
leads to despair ; the Spirit awakens hope. Here righteous- 
ness and peace have kissed each other. It remains only to 
make a few reflections on this signal display of divine 
wisdom and grace. 

17. A sharp line is here drawn between observation and 
revelation. Imagination may conceive, and a vague opinion 
may prevail, that mercy may in 6ome way be held out to the 
guilty. But it is obvious that this affords no firm ground to 
rest upon. Unless it could be shown that the Governor of 
the universe is under some moral obligation to show mercy 
to the offender, we want the foundation on which to build 
any assurance that he will do so. But reason evinces quite 
the contrary. The Judge of all the earth is not bound by 
any moral law to forgive the sinner ; if he were, forgiveness 
would be a matter of justice, not of grace. On the other hand, 
he is bound to right the oppressed and vindicate the law ; 
and this raises a seemingly insuperable barrier in the way 
of pardon. Hence there cannot be the shadow of evidence 
on the part of reason for the forgiveness of sins. Unless the 
Lord himself, therefore, speak forth from his own breast the 
word of invitation, there is no possible authority for a gospel 
of reconciliation. Hence the necessity and importance of 
revelation. It is a distinct and definite communication to 
the reason of man from the God of heaven and earth, 
shedding the light of hope on the desponding heart. 
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18. We learn from this sum of saving knowledge that all 
our salvation comes from the Father. His mercy prompts 
him to forgive on certain indispensable conditions. And 
hence it moves him to send his Son to make propitiation for 
sin, and his Spirit to create the new heart that will accept 
the invitation of the gospel and the Saviour it proclaims. 
As the Father thus makes over himself, his beloved Son, 
and his Holy Spirit to us to procure for us the full blessings 
of an everlasting salvation, so we are bound in the justice 
of gratitude to dedicate ourselves without reserve to him. 

19. As soon as it is revealed that there is forgiveness of 
sins with God, two apparently insurmountable obstacles 
stand before us in the way of salvation. The one is on the 
part of God. How can he exercise mercy, and yet vindicate 
justice ? This is removed by his Son Jesus Christ comiifg 
forward and satisfying justice by his obedience unto death 
in the stead of the sinner. The other obstacle is on the part 
of the sinner. How can the carnal mind, that is enmity 
against God, be turned to penitence and faith ? This is 
removed by the Holy Ghost opening the heart of the sinner 
to receive the gospel. 

20. Each of these three parts is essential to salvation. 
The sovereign mercy of the Father is essential. Though the 
Son were to redeem, and the Spirit were to sanctify, so that 
the dinner should willingly accept the good offices of the 
Substitute, yet the Father is not bound to accept the obe- 
dience of the Substitute. It is still of his free-will to forgive 
the sinner. The sanctifying work of the Spirit is equally 
essential. Though the Son have made propitiation, and the 
Father be ready to forgive, yet the sinner will not return 
until the Spirit make him willing. The atonement of the 
Son is no less essential. Though the Spirit were to sanc- 
tify, and the Father were prepared to forgive, yet the sinner 
cannot escape his doom unless the great High-Priest have 
satisfied the demands of justice. 

21. It is consonant with reason that mercy can only take 
effect when the claims of equity are satisfied. Some, who 
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are ready enough to object that too great a scope has already 
been given to reason’s unaided powers, are yet no less firmly 
assured that reason must indicate mercy as the most essential 
and attractive attribute in the sublime character of God. It 
is necessary to be explicit in regard to this somewhat general 
statement. It is to be observed that God is a Spirit, and 
therefore has the three great primary attributes of power, 
wisdom, and goodness. In the attribute of goodness are 
included holiness, on the one hand, and benevolence, on the 
other. That benevolence will disclose itself in deeds of 
compassion towards those who may suffer from want or pain, 
there cannot be the smallest doubt. But the question here 
is about forgiveness of sin. There is an essential difference 
here. The innocent sufferer may cry to the God of truth 
and love for deliverance, and will not cry in vain. For he 
is the Judge, and therefore bound by his authority, as well 
as his justice, to redress wrong. But the sinner, conscious 
of his guilt, is dumb before the God of holiness. He feels 
that all that is good in God is arrayed against him. The 
infinite holiness of God abhors his iniquity, and the infinite 
benevolence of the same God expends itself on behalf of the 
wrong-sufferer against the wrong-doer. Conscience * is, in 
this case certainly, an unexceptionable witness ; and what is 
conscience but reason in the soul of man pronouncing on 
the moral question ? And until it be found to be the feeling 
of mankind that sympathy in the Supreme Governor should 
be extended to the offender, rather than to the party offended, 
it must be admitted that, apart from revelation, there is no 
reason to hope for the forgiveness of sin, and every reason 
to expect that the sinner will be adequately punished, and 
the sufferer from his sin duly compensated. The very pro- 
visions of salvation come in as corroborative witnesses of this 
indefeasible averment of reason. The propitiation for sin 
by an all-sufficient Redeemer is indispensable, simply because 
eternal justice must have its full vindication. The sanctifi- 
cation of the soul by the omnipotent Spirit is essential to 
salvation, because the rebel heart cannot bask in the sun- 
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shine of reconciliation. These conditions are the intuitive 
intimations of reason, whenever the case of disobedience to 
a moral law is placed before it. And, accordingly, whenever 
the purpose of mercy is announced, they have to be satisfied 
by the provisions devised by infinite wisdom and accomplished 
by infinite power. 

22. The notion of redemption, propitiation, or vicarious 
satisfaction to the law, as it is variously called, is also agree- 
able to reason. When a wrong is done to a private indi- 
vidual, he has a right to redress ; and if he receive it, no 
matter from what source it comes, it is manifest that the 
ends of justice are secured, so far as he is concerned. In 
point of fact, the compensation comes to him most frequently, 
not from the wrong-doer, but from the supreme magistrate, 
who asserts his right over the culprit, and by the strong arm 
of power compels restitution. But a third party, who has 
the means freely at his disposal, may tender restitution on 
behalf of the culprit, the acceptance of which on the part of 
the plaintiff satisfies his claim. Again, it cannot be denied 
that the wrong-sufferer, so far as he is personally concerned, 
may forgive the wrong-doer. These two personal rights 
belong to the magistrate, as well as to the private subject. 
He too has a right to redress, and yet may forgive. But, 
besides personal rights, the magistrate has judicial obliga- 
tions. He is bound to secure all the ends of justice. These 
respect the party wronged, the mediator, and the wrong- 
doer. First, compensation must be made to the party 
wronged. Secondly, the mediator must make the amends out 
of means entirely at his own disposal, on the one hand, and, 
on the other, in such a way as not to diminish permanently 
or essentially his personal dignity or welfare. It would be 
manifestly unjust that the mediator, if he were of equal rank 
with the sinner, should undergo the doom of perpetual death 
that the sinner might enjoy the award of eternal bliss ; both 
because the mediator would be giving what was not at his 
own disposal, and because the ends of justice would be re- 
versed. Hence it is evident that the Mediator must be 
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divine, in order to be independent, and to be able to make 
compensation without sacrificing forever his essential dignity 
or blessedness. Thirdly, the offence must cease. This ceases 
when the sinner comes to his right mind, reposes faith in the 
Mediator, and turns with repentance towards the Father. 
On these conditions the absolute Judge is at liberty to pardon 
[the sinner. 

28. The Spirit and the word of revelation must go together, 
in order to bring about the conversion of the soul. If the 
Spirit were to come alone, without the gospel, and lift the 
veil from the darkened soul, the result would be precisely 
what has been described in the former part of this response, 
a philosophy ending in self-condemnation and despair. And 
this goes far to obviate the objection that reason cannot 
penetrate as far as is there presumed. The ultimate limit 
to which right reason can reach may be far beyond what 
the dimmed, biased, unbalanced reason of the fallen nature 
may actually descry. But if the Holy Spirit were to take 
away the dimness and the bias, and restore the balance, the 
result would simply be that hopeless remorse of conscience 
which is an essential ingredient in the doom of the guilty. 
On the other hand, if the gospel were to come without the 
Spirit that unclouds the mental vision and undoes the moral 
bondage of the will, it would be a sealed book and a dead 
letter, neither “ enlightening the eyes ” nor “ converting the 
soul. 5 * Hence they are astray, on the one hand, who pray 
for the Spirit without searching the scriptures, and who, on 
the other hand, like Nicodemus, hunt after the teaching of the 
word without seeking for the regenerating work of the Spirit. 

24. The threefold division of salvation is the occasion of 
drawing forth out of the bosom of God the great mystery of 
revelation, the threefold personality of the Divine Being. 
The word “ person ” is here used in a unique sense to denote 
a transcendent relative in the essence of God, the meaning 
of which revelation alone enables us in any measure to 
define. The persons or subsistents in the divine nature are 
called the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost. The first 
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two are clearly terms of relation ; and the last has, no doubt, 
a reference to the original meaning of spirit, and is therefore 
related to the others as breath is to him that breathes. It is 
to be remembered, however, that the word-maker, who first 
transferred the term “ spirit ” from breath to the intelligent 
principle, did not understand by it a transient puff of air, 
but the breath of life, without which a man will die. Hence 
it came to mean the principle of life, of intelligent voluntary 
activity in man. As the principle of life in the race is one, 
so is tlie uncreated principle of vitality one in the Father 
and the Son in that transcendent relation which subsists in 
the divine essence. As the spirit is to the man in the human 
being,, so is the Holy Spirit to the Father and the Son in 
the Divine Being. And as in passing from the natural 
breath to the breath of life or vital principle, we have to 
leave out everything which is merely physical, so in passing 
from the human to the divine Father and Son and Spirit we 
have to abstract from our conception everything which is 
merely temporal and dependent, and rise to that which is 
compatible with the eternal and the original. It is manifest 
that the trinity of persons incidentally disclosed in the econ- 
omy of salvation is a particular aspect of a transcendent 
reality essentially and eternally subsisting in the Godhead. 
It has, therefore, a paramount interest on philosophical 
grounds, apart from its special import in demonstrating the 
possibility of salvation for the children of the fall. 

25. Second only to the revelation of the Trinity in the God- 
head is the historical fact of the incarnation of the Son of God. 
The atonement for the sin of man must be made by man. 
The man who makes it must be free from personal sin, and 
independent in his resources. This involves seemingly in- 
compatible conditions. The Son of God becoming the Son of 
Man solves the moral problem. There is a profound meta- 
physical interest in the incarnation of the Messiah, subor- 
dinate only to that of the trinity of persons in the unity of 
the divine essence. This Son of Man is in all respects a 
man, and yet he is at the same time, in the fullest sense of 
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the term, the Son of God. Thus there is a hypostatical 
union of the divine and human natures in the second Adam. 
The divine in him is the uncreated Spirit ; the human is the 
created spirit in its physical organ, the human body. We 
have made some progress in the chemistry of mineral and 
organic matter ; but we have not advanced very far in the 
analysis or synthesis of the qualities of spirit. A long period 
of speculative controversy on the nature and properties of 
matter preceded the rise of chemistry. Let us hope that the 
age of endless and unprofitable surmisings and disputations 
regarding spirit will soon give way to the dawn of a meta- 
physical science that will penetrate into the nature, properties, 
and relations of spirit. 

26. Forgiveness of sins by the Father, atonement by the 
Son, and regeneration by the Holy Ghost, and, involved in 
these, the trinity of persons in the Godhead and the incarna- 
tion of the Son of God, are the five cardinal points of reve- 
lation ; as the guilt of man, the holiness of God, the doom 
of death, and, involved in these, the existence of God and 
the immortality of the soul of man, may be called the five 
points of the higher philosophy. Combined into one system, 
they constitute a brief, but adequate, answer to the sublime 
question proposed by the Roman governor to the King of 
kings. The development of these first principles in the 
book of scripture and the book of nature is a theme of study 
for all ages. 

27. There are, indeed, two other themes of primary im- 
portance that have not fallen within the range of our ob- 
servation. These are predestination and creation. They 
stand to one another in the relation of purpose and per- 
formance in roan. But predestination extends to the conduct 
of free agents, and creation is effected without pre-existent 
materials. These transcendental powers belong exclusively 
to God. It tasks the utmost reach of the human mind to 
form any adequate conception of them; yet they hold a 
prominent place in the field of human speculation, as well 
as in that of divine revelation. As, to say the least, it is ex- 
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tremely difficult for the finite mind to see or show the har- 
mony of the predestination of the Creator with the free- 
agency of the creature, it seems more conducive to the 
interests of ethical and metaphysical science to consider the 
laws of nature and the moral relation of the free agent with 
God apart from the higher question of predestination, lest 
the one warp or perplex the mind in the discussion of the 
other. It seems possible to pursue each line of investigation, 
distinctly from the other, with a fair hope of correct and 
useful results. But the combination of the two in the one 
process of discussion has been productive of confusion and 
misapprehension. 

28. We cannot conclude without remarking that revela- 
tion, in harmony with its character as a philosophy of hope, 
contains an invitation to the sinner to return to God, who 
will have mercy on him. Away far back in the infancy of 
the race, the Lord had respect unto Abel and his offering, 
and he indicated a similar acceptance on the same terms to 
the only other son of Adam then living. This is a practical 
invitation to all the sons of Adam of all generations. And 
it is constantly repeated on all suitable occasions. Nothing 
could exceed the pathos of the following appeal : 44 As I live, 
6aith the Lord, I have no pleasure in the death of the wicked, 
but that the wicked turn from his way and live. Turn ye, 
turn ye from your evil ways ; for why will ye die, 0 house 
of Israel ! ” The Son of God, in the fulness of time, stood 
on earth in the form of man, to make atonement for man ; 
and he said : 44 Come unto me, all ye that labor and are 
heavy laden, and I will give you rest.” And in the parting 
word of the New Testament, we read : 44 And the Spirit and 
the bride say, Come. And let him that heareth say, Come. 
And let him that is athirst come. And whosoever will, let 
him take the water of life freely. ,, This expresses the spirit 
of the whole revelation. Coming from the God of sincerity 
and truth, it means all that it expresses, and warrants every 
child of man to put his trust in Jesus Christ, and lift the 
voice of repentance to the God of all grace with full as- 
surance of being accepted. 
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ARTICLE IV. 

THE CHRISTIAN LAW OF SERVICE. 

BT 8AMUBL HABBI8, D.D., LL.D., DWIGHT PBOTBSSOB OF THEOLOGY IK THB 
THEOLOGICAL DEPARTMENT OF YALB OOLLBGB. 

The Christian law of service is proclaimed by the Saviour: 
“ Whosoever will be great among you, let him be your 
minister ; and whosoever will be chief among you, let him 
be your servant ; even as the Son of Man came not to be 
ministered unto, but to minister, and to give his life a ran- 
som for many.” To the ambitious request of the mother 
of James and John for the highest places in his kingdom 
for her sons, he had replied by propounding the Christian 
law of service, and enforcing it with these most touching 
words, in which he presents his own life of sacrifice and 
service as the type of all Christian life. This law presents 
itself in two aspects : Greatness for Service ; Greatness by 
Service. 

Greatness for service. — Greatness does not entitle its pos- 
sessor to compel the service of others, while he lives in 
idleness, sustained by their compelled ministrations ; but it 
binds its possessor to render service to others. Greatness 
in wealth, learning, talent, position, or power of any kind, 
is bound to a commensurate greatness of service. 

Greatness by service. — Service, always degrading from the 
selfish and heathen point of view, is itself the true greatness, 
and is ennobled as such by Christianity. The most complete 
development of the individual and his greatest consideration 
in society to be attained by service ; no artificial ranks in 
Christ’s kingdom, exalting men merely by position — no 
pygmies on Alps; but greatness by service — an aristocracy 
of merit. The man who best serves society is to be the man 
of most weight in society — a king of men by divine right. 
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In considering this principle as the Christian law of service, 
we are primarily concerned with its first aspect : Greatness 
for Service. 

I. The Significance of the Law. 

1. The principle involved: Greatness carries in it the 
obligation to service. 

Jesus refers to the contrary principle of heathen civiliza- 
tion: “Ye know that the princes of the Gentiles exercise 
dominion over them, and they that are great exercise au- 
thority upon them.” This principle is, that superior power 
of any kind is to be used .in compelling the services of in- 
feriors ; the weak must serve the strong. The position of 
honor is found in living idly and luxuriously on the enforced 
service of others. Hence despotism, wars of conquest, race- 
hatred and domination, slavery, the degradation of woman, 
characterize heathen civilization. Jesus says : “ It shall 
not be so among you.” The contrary principle must char- 
acterize the kingdom of Christ. Thus he calls our attention 
to the fact that in this declaration he not only propounds the 
Christian law of service as a law for the individual, but in it 
propounds the germinant principle of a new civilization. In 
Christian civilization the strong are to serve the weak ; the 
nobility and blessedness of life are to be found in energetic and 
self-sacrificing work in rendering that service. Christianity 
recognizes superiority as imposing obligation to serve, and 
emblazons for every Christian the motto of nobility : “ No- 
blesse oblige .” 

This principle is set forth in the humiliation and sacrifice 
of Christ, the type and measure of all Christian love. It is 
the great law, which he exemplified, of the higher descending 
to the lower to lift it up ; of the perfect seeking the imperfect, 
the richly-endowed seeking the poorly-endowed, bearing to 
them the gifts which they lack. It is always the shepherd 
going to the mountains to seek the lost sheep. 

2. The measure of the service required is the ability to 
render it. 
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In transactions between parties having equal ability to 
render service, the services must be reciprocal, and the 
service rendered must be an equivalent for the service re- 
ceived. This may be called the law of reciprocity. This 
is the law of business exchanges. Every honest transaction 
in business secures an equivalent advantage to each of the 
parties. This implies, also, that so far as any one has the 
power of self-help he has no claim on the unrequited service 
of others. 

But the world abounds in wretchedness which can neither 
help itself nor make compensation for the help of others, 
and which appeals for relief to those who are able to render 
it. Here we have the law of unrequited or gratuitous 
service — the strong must serve the weak. Human need 
creates a lien on the ability to relieve it : “ I am debtor both 
to the Greeks and to the barbarians, both to the wise and to 
the unwise ; so, as much as in me is, I am ready to preach 
the gospel to you that are at Rome also.” Every man is 
debtor, as much as in him is, to use his superior power, of 
whatever kind, in uncompensated service to those who need. 
And the greater the power to serve, the greater the pro- 
portion of this kind of service that is due — pre-eminent 
ability, pre-eminent service ; greatness, great service. Here 
we reach the Christian principle of stewardship — that men 
hold property and all means of influence not for selfish ends, 
but in trust for the advancement of Christ’s kingdom and 
the promotion of the best interests of man. 

3. The applications of the law are both to the choice and 
prosecution of business and to the use of its gains. 

I shall consider first, and chiefly, the application of the 
law to the choice and prosecution of business. A man’s 
business ought to be such that the whole action of his life 
in its prosecution be doing good, even when he is so absorbed 
in its cares and processes that he does not think of doing 
good. 

The law of Christian benevolence is ordinarily treated as 
if it were applicable only to the use of the gains of business. 
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But, if so, then we do good only occasionally and with 
deliberate purpose ; the only scope for Christian beneficence 
is outside of the business, while within it all is necessarily 
worldly and selfish ; and it is only so far as one can give 
away something that he can be benevolent. If a mechanic 
spends nine tenths of his earnings in supporting his family, 
and gives away one tenth, then of every ten strokes of his 
hammer nine are for self, and only one for God — but a 
dribbling of his life for doing good. But a man’s business 
is the main work of his life. When his life ends, the great 
bulk of what he has done for God and man is what he has 
done in his business, not what he has done outside of it If 
that business in its prosecution affords no scope for Christian 
largeness of heart, if it is essentially a mephitic swamp in 
which every breath inhales miasma, we may well cry in 
despair : “ Who, then, can be saved ? ” Then it is not sur- 
prising that men should reproach God for requiring them 
to serve him, while compelling them to spend life in business 
which consists essentially in serving themselves. Business 
must itself be such that every stroke in its prosecution shall 
be a Christian service to man — so much business done, so 
much service to humanity rendered. Business, therefore, 
should be chosen and prosecuted reverently and in Christian 
consecration ; for it is the life-work. If chosen and prose- 
cuted only for gain, it is chosen and prosecuted in covetous- 
ness, and not in Christian love. 

And yet the common opinion is, that business is to be 
chosen and prosecuted only to make money. This opinion 
has so firm a hold that the majority of men would probably 
be surprised at the suggestion that a man should engage in 
business for any other end. Even good men think that 
Christian benevolence is to be exercised only in the giving 
of their gains, not in the prosecution of their business. The 
only exception is the business of a Christian minister, which 
all admit should be prosecuted not to get gain, but to render 
service. It is necessary, therefore, to show that every legiti- 
mate business is in its very prosecution a service to humanity, 
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and ought to be chosen and prosecuted in Christian love for 
the purpose of rendering the service, not in covetousness for 
the purpose of gain. This principle is as applicable to every 
business as it is to that of the Christian minister. 

(1) Exchanges under the law of reciprocity give scope to 
Christian service. You say : “ If I have any of my time or 
earnings to spare from my business, I am willing to show 
Christian charity to the needy. But business is business, 
and must be conducted on business principles, and with it 
Christian charity has nothing to do.” But what are business 
principles ? The fundamental one is the law of reciprocity : 
44 The service rendered must be equivalent to the service re- 
ceived.” The fact that, in a business transaction, for the 
service rendered an equivalent is received does not take away 
its character as a service, nor preclude Christian love as a 
motive in the transaction. Every Christian is bound in love 
to see that in every transaction of business he renders a ser- 
vice equivalent to that received. When in any exchange it 
is the aim of one party to secure all the advantage to him- 
self, that intent is of the essence of all oppression ; for it is 
using a superiority of some kind to compel the service of 
another without rendering an equivalent. It is of the essence 
of all dishonesty; for it is getting possession of another’s 
property without rendering an equivalent. The highwayman 
does the same, with only the difference that he is rougher in 
his method of making the transfer. Thus the law of reci- 
procity exalts every business transaction into a Christian 
service, and requires every man in every transaction to be 
as intent on the service which he renders to another as on 
the equivalent service which he receives. In every transac- 
tion is scope for Christian greatness of soul ; and the man 
of business is entitled to adopt the princeiy motto : 44 Ich 
dien,” 44 1 serve.” 

Political economy, the science of business exchanges, 
which is founded solely on enlightened self-interest, coincides 
with Christian ethics in this respect. Its fundamental prin- 
ciple is, that every legitimate exchange is the exchange of 
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equivalent services ; it is coming to acoept the word 44 service ” 
as best expressing whatever is exchanged. 

(2) Legitimate business is in its prosecution a service, 
because it is productive, and supplies human wants. The 
farmer raises food for man and beast, and material for 
clothing. The mechanic and manufacturer fit the raw 
material for use. The merchant transports products, and 
makes them accessible to those who want them. The peoples 
of the world serve each other by their productive labor — the 
Asiatic serves the European, and the European serves the 
Asiatic. Over all the world men are industriously serving 
each other, producing what meets human wants. Thus 
viewed, the creation and circulation of products through the 
world, beneficent as the circulation of air and water, rises to 
the sublime. The circulation of the products of all countries, 
passing in white-sailed ships over the ocean, millions of 
wealth always in motion from mart to mart, a circulation so 
noiseless that the products of the other hemisphere flow 
daily through the streets unnoticed as the wind, and so 
equable and complete that you have only to step across the 
street and the product of any country is stored ready for 
your hand, and the table is daily spread with the products 
of every quarter of the globe — this circulation, all-pervading 
as the flow of blood in the body, binds all nations in the 
unity of a common interest and life. 

Here, again, political economy concurs with Christianity. 
Whatever advantages in productive industry any person 
may have over others, it is for his interest that others should 
have corresponding advantages over him, and should be 
prospered in their industry ; for thereby both the demand 
for his own products and the supplies for his own wants are 
increased. For the same reason, every nation is interested 
in the industrial and commercial prosperity of other nations. 
The old doctrine that a nation is benefited by crippling other 
nations is seen to be fallacious. 

Thus political economy coincides with the gospel in teaching 
that we are members one of another, and if one member 
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suffers all the members suffer with it. It coincides with 
Christian ethics in the law that business should be prosecuted 
as a service to others, and not merely to get gain for self. 

An inference is, that the only legitimate business for a 
Christian man is one which by its very prosecution renders 
service to society. Dramsellers, gamblers, lottery-dealers, 
counterfeiters, adulterators of food and medicine work every 
day, and the product of every day’s work and of the diligence 
of the life-time is the multiplication of human woes. Persons 
engaged in business serviceable to society are entitled to 
gains accruing from a rise of prices, because this is inci- 
dental to a legitimate business and a compensation for inci- 
dental losses from a similar cause. But speculators, who 
by combination force an advance, produce no value, and 
render no equivalent service for their gains. They only 
force money from the possession of others into their own. 
This, therefore, is analogous to gambling, and is not a 
legitimate business according to the Christian law of service. 

(3) A man renders service in the prosecution of his 
business so far as he is able to improve its methods and 
results. The farmer who 44 manures his land with brains ” 
not only increases his own gains, but improves the art of 
farming, increases the productiveness of the earth, multiplies 
and cheapens products, and puts an addition to the comforts 
of life within the reach of a larger number of human beings. 
Every mechanical invention produces similar results. 

The result is, that industry, subduing nature, developing 
its resources, and using its powers, and multiplying and 
cheapening its products, is steadily advancing human wel- 
fare ; the purchasing power of labor, measured not by its 
money-wages, but by its power to purchase the comforts of 
life, increases ; and, in like manner, the value of raw ma- 
terial, measured by its power to purchase manufactured 
products, increases. Thus cottagers have now comforts and 
luxuries which two hundred years ago the wealthiest could 
not buy. 

The industrial movement of modem times is a distinctive 
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characteristic of Christian civilization. Human thought 
and energy is directed to the study of nature, the mastery 
and use of its powers, and the development of its resources 
for the service of man. Industrial enterprise opens a sphere 
for the largest knowledge, the highest talent, and the greatest 
energy. Thus it gives scope in this peaceful service of man 
to the power which in ancient times found scope only in 
war and selfish ambition. 

(4) Every man serves society in his business so far as he 
ennobles it by strict integrity and a high sense of honor, by 
a large benevolence, and all the beauty of a Christian char- 
acter. What honor, for example, has been given to manu- 
facturing by Lawrence and Williston, to mechanical pursuits 
by Safford and Washburn, an 4 to mercantile life by Budge tt 
and Thornton. Thus the man of business is to silence the 
sneer that a mercantile people are necessarily mercenary; 
that mechanics and meanness are inseparable ; that earning 
a living deadens noble sentiments ; that men must live at 
leisure on the labors of others in order to realize the nobility 
of life. 

(5) Every man’s general influence in society, outside of 
his business, is affected by his character in his business. 
Light must be embodied in some sun or star or candle or 
burning coal, or it cannot shine. A man’s business is the 
body of his light. If he is not a Christian in his business, 
he can shed no light beyond it ; there is not even a candle 
or glowing coal to radiate it 

The second application of the Christian law of service is 
to the use of the gains of business. 

It is unnecessary to dwell on this application ; because it 
is the one usually urged, and urged so exclusively that the 
churches have fallen into the one-sided opinion that Christian 
benevolence consists principally in giving money. It is 
necessary only to say that in the use of his gains a Christian 
will be governed by the law of service. If he would escape 
covetousness, he must give habitually, in proportion to his 
income, and with a willing heart. The same principle 
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applies to the use of power and influence of every kind ac- 
quired in business. 

II. Reasons for the Christian Law of Service. 

1. The first is that urged by our Saviour himself : “ The 
Son of Man came not to be ministered unto, but to minister, 
and to give his life a ransom for many.” I sometimes think 
these the most touching and eloquent of our Saviour’s words. 
As the brightness of the Father’s glory, he discloses the love 
of Cod appearing under human limitations in service and 
sacrifice. As the ideal man, he reveals in service and sac- 
rifice the image of God perfected in human character. 

2. The best instincts and the moral intuitions of the 
human soul accord with this law. 

If any accident happens, and the better impulses of the 
heart are roused, men run to help the weak and the suffering. 
The strong man who calls for help is thrust aside with scorn. 
It is not greatness and strength which establish a claim for 
service ; it is weakness, helplessness, suffering. 

The babe comes into the house, and by its very helpless- 
ness commands the service of all. It rules the heart by its 
weakness. See it waking from its day-nap, the coverlid just 
drawn off, described as only one who was at once a mother 
and a poet could describe it : 

“ There he lies npon his back, 

The yearling creature ; warm and moist with life 
To the bottom of his dimples, to the ends 
Of the lovely tumbled curls about his face. 

Both his cheeks 

Were hot and scarlet as the first live rose ; 

The pretty baby mouth 

Shut close, as if for dreaming that it sucked ; 

The little naked feet drawn up, the way 
Of nestled birdlings. Everything so soft 
And tender — to the little holdfast hands, 

Which, closing on a finger into sleep, 

Had kept the mould of it 

The light upon his eyelids pricked them wide, 

And, staring out at us with all their blue 
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As half perplexed between the angelhood 
He had been away to visit in his sleep 
And our most mortal presence, gradually 
He saw his mother’s face, accepting it, 

In change for heaven itself, with such a smile 
As might have well been learnt there ; never moved, 

But smiled on, in a drowse of ecstasy ; 

So happy (half with her and half with heaven) 

He could not have the trouble to be stirred, 

But smiled and lay there. Like a rose, I said. 

As red and still, indeed, as any rose, 

That blows in all the silence of its leaves, 

Content, in blowing, to fulfil its life.” 1 

Infantile beauty, with power to command willing and loving 
service. But when the yearling has grown to be a great, 
strong boy, then, if he demands the service rendered to the 
babe, he is only laughed at. Thus the unperverted instincts 
and moral sentiments of human nature assent to the prin- 
ciple that the weak are entitled to the service of the strong. 
Whoever is growing rich and great with the belief that he 
is entitled to use his strength to compel the service of others, 
and to live only to be ministered unto, is in the family of 
God a sort of overgrown baby, like a stout, selfish boy, who 
uses the strength of youth to compel from all the family the 
service due only to the babe. 

8. The third reason is found in the second aspect of the 
law — Greatness by Service. 

By service a man attains his own highest intrinsic great- 
ness; by service he also attains the greatest weight and 
influence in society. 

It is commonly objected that the argument from Christian 
love is an appeal to sentimentality, which cannot be expected 
to have much influence on practical men. This very ob- 
jection is an expression of the hard and cold realism of the 
age, which measures value only by its power to satisfy ma- 
terial wants, which reckons success to be the acquisition of 
wealth by whatever means, and which makes the crowd 
stare in admiration at the diamonds, the equipage, and all 

1 Mrs. Browning’s Aurora Leigh, Book vi. 
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the gaudy ostentation of swindlers, thieves, and whore- 
mongers, and calls that success in life. 

Certainly, enlightened self-interest accords with the Chris- 
tian law. But I do not appeal to it here. For what is 
needed is not merely a more enlightened self-interest, but 
the spirit of Christian love — the spirit which animated the 
life of Jesus our Lord — a spirit not of the world, but 
above it. What is needed is a new and Christian ideal of 
what constitutes success in life, displacing the low ideal of 
success by getting rich. And this our Saviour sets before 
us in this thought, greatness by service. 

The giver is always the superior of the receiver. He that 
confers a favor is, so far as that particular is concerned, the 
superior of him who receives it. He that renders a service 
is, in that particular, superior to him to whom the service is 
rendered. The common opinion, that he who serves is the 
inferior, belongs to the civilization attending the reign of 
force, when service was rendered on compulsion. Christianity 
reverses this doctrine. He who needs and receives service is, 
in that particular, the inferior and the dependent. The 
condition of modern society is forcing this obvious, but for- 
gotten fact on the attention. 

The character expressed and developed in loving service 
is the highest and noblest type of character. Jesus reveals 
the divine in the human, and the human in its ideal per- 
fection. That ideal is found in his life of service ; he came 
not to be ministered unto, but to minister. This Man of 
Sorrows, in “ the form of a servant,” is the perfect Man, 
in whom humanity, long smitten with spiritual death, 
and producing only degenerate beings, at last, touched by 
the divine, comes forth in absolute perfection. The first 
tempter promised : “ Ye shall be as gods,” and the promise 
was to be realized through self-indulgence and gratification : 
“ She took, and did eat.” It has been the mistake of the 
world, from that day until now, to expect to become as gods 
by getting and being ministered unto. The gospel gives us 
the same promise : “Ye shall be partakers of the divine 
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nature ” ; but it is by being, like Christ, a servant. The 
conception of the highest blessedness by being ministered unto 
is the conception of an everlasting babyhood, an everlasting 
need and enjoyment of the pap-spoon. The conception of 
greatness by ministering is the conception of manly strength 
and power to serve, of resources given without impoverish- 
ment. So we assent to the words of Jesus, seeing therein 
our highest dignity : “ It is enough for the disciple that he 
be as his Master, and the servant as his Lord.” 

Christian service brings out all the energies into action, 
and is constantly developing the man to greatness. It is 
often said that among missionaries is an extraordinary 
number of distinguished persons. The reason cannot be 
that they are of a higher order of natural ability, but is 
rather that their work trains them to greatness. Also, by 
identifying them with the greatest of human enterprises, it 
lifts them to notice, and concentres on them the interest of 
all Christians. No men so act beneath the gaze of all the 
world. When Mr. Snow went to Micronesia, it seemed like 
burying him in the obscurest corner of the world. But this 
faithful missionary to that handful of savages has created 
an interest and extended an influence throughout Christen- 
dom. He is a greater and nobler man, more widely known 
and influential than he could have been in any parisli at 
home. If Paul had remained a Pharisee, he would have 
been a prominent man of his city, and at his death would 
have been forgotten. But Paul the Christian becomes the 
most influential man in the Roman empire, and perpetuates 
his influence through all ages. If Luther had remained a 
monk, he would have been a student, inclined to despon- 
dency, having no aim higher than to keep his own conscience 
in peace. But Luther the Christian is a man of burning 
enthusiasm, dauntless courage, heroic enterprise, broad, 
hearty humor — the reformer of Europe. William of Orange, 
at the age of twenty-seven, was a Romanist, a favorite at the 
court, spending his immense revenues in magnificence and 
luxury. But William became a Protestant, and spent his 
Vol. XXIX. No. 114. 41 
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subsequent life, with almost superhuman energy, and against 
innumerable difficulties, in establishing the liberty of his 
country and defending the faith against the powerful and 
bigoted monarch of Spain. All history demonstrates that 
greatness is by service. 

Great responsibilities develop greatness. A sea-captain 
may be ordinarily a commonplace man ; but when his ship 
is in danger his responsibility ennobles him ; his form seems 
to swell to grander proportions ; his attitude becomes majestic ; 
his eye kindles ; his voice deepens ; his mind acts with pre- 
ternatural energy. Analogous to this transitory influence 
of a great crisis is the constant influence of Christianity, 
quickening and ennobling the whole life with the conscious- 
ness of a great trust, a grand responsibility, and an urgent 
service. 

The greatest energy in the service of self fails to develop 
a character so noble, a power so grand, and an influence so 
wide and lasting. Contrast Paul and Napoleon — both con- 
querors ; the one by force, the other by truth and love ; the 
one for self-aggrandizement, the other for the welfare of man. 
Contrast them in the imprisonment in which their lives were 
ended, when, isolated from all factitious splendor and support, 
you see the men themselves ; Napoleon, though surrounded 
by the comforts of life, querulous, morose, weak, not self- 
poised and self-sustained — like a rank vine grovelling on the 
ground when its prop is gone ; Paul, imprisoned rigorously, 
yet how grand his bearing, how self-poised and self-sustained, 
how peaceful and triumphant. 

It is a condition of abiding influence that the life be iden- 
tified with truth, which lives forever. The life expended on 
selfish ends is transient as the selfish objects it seeks, and 
narrow in its scope as the interest of self. Contrast the in- 
fluence of Paul and Nero, of Luther and Charles V. — when 
they lived, the Christian seemingly so insignificant in com- 
parison with the emperor ; but in the subsequent ages the 
emperor fading into insignificance, the Christian brightening 
with increasing glory. 
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Thus, whether we consider intrinsic nobleness, or the 
duration and scope of influence, it appears that greatness is 
by service. The man of greatness in the church is the man 
who greatly serves the church. These are bishops by divine 
right, pre-eminent by pre-eminent service, pre-eminent as 
Paul was. 44 in labors more abundant, in stripes above 
measure, in prisons more frequent, in deaths oft.” Such 
are the men by God’s own anointing great in the kingdom 
of heaven. Such is the true di/af av8p&v f whom no revolu- 
tion can dethrone. 

The same thought is true of society. Society can attain 
its best condition only as it is governed by the law of love. 
The ambition which by force compels the service of inferiors 
which characterized ancient civilization, the greed of gain 
which characterizes modern civilization, must give place to 
the law of service before a Christian civilization can pervade 
the world. Obedience to this law is indispensable to produce 
the popular virtue and national character essential to self- 
government and Christian civilization. 

Consider the different characters which the greed of gain 
and obedience to the Christian law of service respectively 
indicate and develop. If industry is merely for gain, it will 
be accepted as a drudgery, and shirked when practicable. 
The brightest dream of success will be realized in the acqui- 
sition of means to live luxuriously with exemption from 
work. But if industry is regarded as Christian service, the 
true man will covet the opportunity to work. Idleness will 
be counted a disgrace. No one’s education is complete till 
he learns not to shrink from work as a drudgery, but to 
rejoice in it as a service. 

If business is regarded as a service, the aim of the work- 
man will be to do all work thoroughly, as for God. The 
mechanic will congratulate himself, when his day’s work 
is done, not merely that he has received his earnings, but 
also that his work has been well done, and will render 
good service. The manufacturer will congratulate himself, 
not merely that he has made a profit on his contract, but 
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also that he has given employment to many hands, and paid 
them the full worth of their labor, and has turned out an 
article well made, which will do good service. The merchant 
will congratulate himself, not merely that he has made large 
and profitable sales, but that he has given his customers a 
full equivalent for their money, taking advantage of no 
man’s ignorance, carelessness, or necessity. Thus work in 
every department develops a noble and generous char- 
acter, inflexible in integrity, intent on rendering service to 
men. 

But if work is only for gain, the only joy in the work 
done is in the gain acquired. The day-laborer works un- 
faithfully, and is idle, if not watched. The mechanic slights 
his work, and turns out articles that will not wear. The 
manufacturer grinds his operatives to the lowest wages 
which their necessity or his opportunity permits, and pro- 
duces articles of inferior material and make. The trader 
adulterates or misrepresents his goods. The man no longer 
regards his employer, his workman, or his customer as a 
fellow-man to be served, but as a victim to be plundered, a 
goose to be plucked ; and he plucks him as near to the life 
as he dares. Then he boasts how much he has made out of 
him — of the sharpness with which he cut his neighbor’s 
property out of him without rendering an equivalent. 

Work thus prosecuted strengthens the greed of gain. 
The man becomes rapacious. His life is a Sahara, sucking 
into burning sand the sunshine and the rain, but returning 
no green thing. He becomes unscrupulous, reckless of 
justice and honor. As Dr. South says, he retails heaven 
and salvation for pence and half-pence, and seldom sells a 
commodity but he sells his soul with it, like brown paper, 
into the bargain. He becomes mean in getting and nig- 
gardly in spending. He becomes hard, reckless of the 
rights and interests of others, incapable of compassion, heed- 
ing no appeal to help the wretched ; diligent and energetic 
as an iron steam-engine at work, and as hard and heartless 
as it. He lives not to benefit society, but to prey upon 
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it — a pirate seizing prizes — a devil seeking whom he may 
devour. 

If such a character pervades society, society is corrupt 
and its civilization decaying. Society becomes impotent to 
product great men ; its consummate flower is the smart 
man, keen, shrewd, and knowing; it does not produce great 
men, men of broad views and large hearts, whose names 
will be powers of beneficence forever. 

Iu ancient civilization, families and races which had won 
power by the sword compelled the service of the inferiors 
subjected. It has been the struggle of modern times to 
break political tyranny, and to secure to individuals their 
rights. The motto of modern civilization is : 4i A career 
open to talents ” — every man free to make the most of 
himself and for himself. But this is demonstrating itself to 
be but a half-truth. Society constituted on individualism 
perverts individual liberty into self-assertion — every one 
grasping all he can for himself, without care for the rights 
of others. Society says to the individual : “ We open to 
you a career. Make of yourself and for yourself all that 
you can. But look out for yourself ; for every member of 
society will make everything out of you that he can. But 
then we are Christian ; if you cannot run this gauntlet, — 
if you break down into utter destitution, — we will send you 
to the poorhouse, and keep you from starving at the least 
possible expense to ourselves.” 

It has become plain to the thoughtful that this principle 
of individual liberty is inadequate. Under it the old prin- 
ciple of the domination of the strongest still creeps in ; the 
tyranny wrested -from government reappears in the social 
sphere ; the purse is as forceful as the sword. When com- 
petition does not pay, the competitors combine to force 
prices above the natural level ; the rich grow richer, and the 
poor poorer. Inequalities not only increase, but stiffen into 
castes ; it becomes more and more difficult for the inferiors 
to rise by honest industry to independence. The whole 
tone of society becomes more and more vulgar and coarse* 
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grained ; bent on sordid ends, and seeking them by sordid 
means. 

The masses that have been the less successful in this selfish 
competition are becoming uneasily conscious of their in- 
feriority. But they fall back into the old error that the 
strong may compel the service of the weak. They have 
discovered that ten are stronger than one, and that by 
combination the many can compel the action of the few. 
They are lifting their solid mass to take from the individual 
the open career which by the conflicts of centuries he has 
won, and to enslave him again to society. They proclaim 
that rights belong to society, to the individual only duties — 
that he is the creature and tool of society. They proclaim 
the old error (exposed by Jesus) that man exists for his 
institutions. But however excellent the sentiments embodied 
in institutions, if they are constituted on the error that man 
exists for his institutions, they only bring back the old op- 
pression in a new form. The re-organization thus proposed 
by the socialists among the labor-reformers is the old tyranny 
in a new form, and the worst form in which it has ever 
appeared. It is the organization of mediocrity, the lifting 
of inferiority to rule by the power of mere mass ; it restrains 
genius, ability, and industry from gaining more than imbe- 
cility, mediocrity, and indolence ; it closes the career to 
talent ; it makes human progress impossible. 

The evil itself, and the greater evil of these methods of 
attempting to right it, can be met only by Christianity. 
Under the Christian law of service individual liberty and 
rights are respected ; a career is open to talent ; the strongest 
stimulus to individual enterprise and development exists ; 
all that has been won by the struggles of modem times is 
retained. Yet every right is acknowledged to have its cor- 
relative duty; the individual is followed in his acquisition 
by the Christian law of service ; he accepts the obligation to 
choose and prosecute his business, and to use all that he 
attains by it, to render service to man. Higher ideals of 
life are created ; men live for higher ends, and seek better 
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things. The coarse and vulgarizing influence of the greed 
of gain abates, and, instead, “ sweetness and light ” pervade 
society. The tendency to inequality is arrested, and society 
advances towards equality, because all are engaged in pro- 
ductive, and therefore legitimate, business, and prosecute it 
as stewards of God’s grace and for* the service of man ; and 
equality is ultimately realized, so far as the diversities of 
talent, and of diligence and skill in the use of talent and 
opportunity, permit The evils growing in our civilization 
can be removed only by obedience to the Christian law of 
service. The progress of society is possible only so far as 
the individual members of society become freely conformed 
to the spirit and law of Christ. 1 

III. It remains to Determine the Dividing Line between 
Selfishness and Christian Benevolence. 

1. Worldly business is not necessarily worldliness. Money 
is not an evil, but a good, indispensable in every enterprise, 
Christian or unchristian ; and it is every man’s duty to 
strive to acquire it It is not money, but the love of money, 
which Paul says is a root of all evil. It is not proof of 
covetousness that a man is diligent in business, rising early 
and working late and working hard ; nor that he is frugal, 
and eats the bread of carefulness; nor that his business 
absorbs his thoughts, his interest, and his energy ; nor that 
he rejoices in success and is grieved at failure ; nor that he 
is successful, and rapidly accumulating property. Because 
forecast, diligence, concentration, and energy are essential 
to success in all undertakings. Thoughtlessness, negligence, 
indolence cannot succeed ; and on them Christianity pro- 
nounces no blessing. Besides, a man’s business is his life- 
work ; and if it is worthy to be his life-work, it is worthy 
of the concentration on it of his thoughts, his interest, and 

1 The terrible history of Communism in Paris confirms the views here pre- 
sented. Dr. Maudsley advances the opinion, and maintains it at considerable 
length, that the existing greed of gain is a cause of insanity, and also is causing a 
physical degeueracy of the race. — Physiology and Pathology of the Mind, 

pp. 206, 206. 
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his energy. A man’s business is like a warfare; and he 
feels an interest like that of a general in planning his cam- 
paigns and marshalling his forces, and similar joy in victory 
and sorrow in defeat. All these are characteristics of effi- 
ciency in business, not of covetousness. 

Covetousness is not merely, as commonly defined, an 
excessive desire of acquisition. The difference betweeu 
covetousness and Christian justice and benevolence is not of 
degree, but of kind. 

Covetousness is the desire of gain for selfish ends, and not 
for its uses in the service of man. If a man is doing business 
simply to make money, he is covetous. 

When Jesus says : “ Take heed and beware of covetous- 
ness,” he uses a Greek word, which literally means, a 
grasping for more. And this is a peculiarity of covetous- 
ness ; it is a desire for more, rather than a desire for much ; 
a desire to be richer, rather than a desire to be rich. A 
rich man who has riches already and a poor man who 
never expects to be rich may be equally covetous, grasping 
for more. This is the wolf in the breast, always ravening 
and always hungry ; the fire in the soul, to which every 
acquisition is fuel, making it burn more fiercely. 

The philosophy of it is this. In the nature of man is a 
radical and indestructible impulse to put forth his energies 
in action, to push out in every direction to his utmost 
capacity. A man’s business is the work which he has chosen 
for life, in which this radical impulse must find sphere and 
scope. The success of any enterprise gives him joy, because 
it is a triumph of his skill and energy, and not necessarily 
because it is an acquisition of gain. But the very acquisition 
furnishes means for further and larger enterprise, and thus 
stimulates the impulse to further risk and larger undertakings. 
So that, however large the acquisitions, the man is still driven 
to strive for more, with the same forecast, frugality, and 
energy which have hitherto insured success ; and to this the 
power of habit is added, impelling to continued action in 
the same direction. 
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The blame liere does not rest on the impulse to enterprise ; 
for that lies at the very root of our natures. Nor does the 
blame attach to the indestructibleness and insatiableness of 
the impulse ; for these are inherent in it as a radical impulse 
of nature. The impulse to action, the same grasping for 
more, appears in Christian beneficence. Success in one 
Christian work stimulates to effort in another. The soul is 
insatiable in its zeal to do good. It is driven to new toils 
and new achievements. Xavier, thinking he served God by 
his own sufferings, when enduring severe privations and 
suffering, cried : “ More, Lord, more.” Paul counted it all 
joy to take the spoiling of his goods, or whatever suffering 
was incidental to his missionary enterprises, and was planning 
a mission to Spain, ever pressing on to enlarge the sphere 
of his Christian enterprise. A man who in the work of his 
life does not find his nature crying out for more, and driving 
him to new work, and does not find in that “ fresh fields and 
pastures new,” is enervated ; so far his manhood is spent 
out of him. So profoundly is it true that a man is not to 
be ministered unto, but to minister ; his blessedness is not 
by being indulged and receiving, but by achievement. 

So far as eagerness and insatiableness in the enterprises 
of business are the result of the natural impulse to action 
they are not blameworthy. The blameworthiness is that the 
covetous man spends his energies for himself. He may 
hoard his gains, or invest them in larger enterprises, or use 
them to gain office or power, or spend them in ostentation 
and luxury. But in every case it is for self, using his 
superiority to insure being ministered unto, not to minister 
to others. Thus, working only for himself, he is like a 
steam-engine of a thousand horse power, driven night and 
day to manufacture fuel to feed its own fires. 

2. The law of service is not fulfilled merely by consecrating 
to benevolence a part, however large, of the income. The 
business itself and its whole income are consecrated. Chris- 
tianity teaches stewardship; we are not our own, but bought 
with a price ; we are stewards of the manifold grace of God. 

Voi. XXIX. No. 114. 42 V 
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In every action, investment, and expenditure we are to 
determine how we can best use the powers and possessions 
which God has intrusted to us for the establishment of his 
kingdom on earth. 

3. The line between benevolence and selfishness is not to 
be drawn between what one expends on himself and his 
family and what he gives away. This line is not marked by 
outward acts. What you expend on yourself and your 
family need not be expended selfishly. It ought to be ex- 
pended in Christian consecration and benevolence as really 
as what is given away. 

It may be, and probably is, the use of money by which you 
most effectively benefit mankind. To take the lowest view 
possible, it is relieving society from the support of so many 
persons. The division of society into families is the best 
possible constitution of society, and insures the most rapid 
and abundant creation of wealth. It also is the best possible 
arrangement for the promotion of intelligence, culture, and 
piety. To create a happy home — one of the many happy 
homes which make a happy people, to create a well-ordered 
Christian home — one of the many which make a Christian 
people, is to render the greatest and best service to society. 
On the other hand, if in expenditure on yourself and your 
family you are seeking only your own gratification, only 
ostentation and display, only to have everything pleasant 
about you, only to be ministered unto, however lavish you 
may be, the very lavishness is but the outshining of selfish- 
ness. 

4. Is a Christian justified in expending money on himself 
and his family beyond procuring the necessaries of life? 
And if so, how far may he incur expense for enjoyment and 
luxury, or for developing and satisfying the taste for beauty 
and the desires which belong to culture and refinement ? 

The mass of human misery is so great as to overtop all 
individual resources. When one thinks of himself as a 
debtor to all mankind, as much as in him lies, to render 
them service, the first impression may naturally be that he 
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must literally divest himself of all his goods, and reduce his 
personal expenses to the measure of bare necessity. This 
train of thought is met at once by another equally sweeping 
and obvious — that, if carried out, it puts a stop to civiliza- 
tion, and reduces us to the wigwam and the blanket. In 
this line of thought, different persons stop at different points. 
A common stopping-place has been that a Christian ought 
not to wear jewelry. But the same line of argument would 
forbid expenditures for pictures or other ornaments in the 
house, for a flower-garden which might be more lucrative in 
potatoes, for any dress more costly than the cheapest which 
is sufficient for warmth and decency. On this principle a 
parishioner of mine reached a correct conclusion, who, being 
informed that a savage tribe at a mission-station were be- 
ginning to wear shirts, expressed his regret that they should 
be subjected to the needless expense and trouble. In seeking 
a principle by which to answer our question, some light may 
be obtained by considering two marked types of civilization, 
expressing respectively the life of indulgence and the life of 
service. 

The highest form in which the former of these two types 
can appear is the civilization of aesthetic culture and luxu- 
rious refinement — a luxuriousness that delights apprecia- 
tively in wit, literature, and art ; a civilization like that of 
which Burke says ‘‘that vice lost half its evil by losing 
all its grossness ” — words more ^epigrammatic than true. 
Aesthetic culture is the highest possible form of this type of 
civilization. The emotion of beauty is non-moral, that is, it 
precludes selfish desire and the consideration of uses, ends, 
and duty. It is never didactic, but regards the expression 
of things. A feast tastefully arranged is beautiful ; we say 
it is too beautiful to be eaten. When appetite comes in, the 
veil of beauty drops off, and there remains only a mass of 
victuals. It is this non-ethical character of aesthetic emotion 
which makes it compatible with a life of indulgence, and 
aesthetic culture the highest form of that type of civilization.. 
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The best example is the civilization of ancient Greece. 
“ Athenian life was a sunny, unanxious, careless, pagan life ; 
unguided by any high code of duties, unvexed by the dread 
of the future which should demand the discipline of self- 
denial ; without a thought, or even a comprehension, of that 
purity to which the Hebrew legislation pointed with unfailing 
finger, and which made the central mandate in the ethics of 
Israel. Greek life was a life of the exchange, the academy, 
the circus, the bath. It was a breezy, open-air life, which 
guarded the body from disease and the mind from morbidity, 
which habituated the intelligence to delight in the subtilty 
of the Socratic dialectics, and which hourly placed before 
the sculptor consummate models of human beauty. Undis- 
turbed by the fierce promptings of religious zeal, the mind 
naturally turned with sunny complacency to the worship of 
that beauty which was written everywhere on sky, on sea, 
on hillside, and the forms of men and women.” To such a 
civilization the moral earnestness of the Hebrew scriptures 
would be simply incomprehensible. When preached in the 
gospel of Christ, it was to the Greek foolishness. The 
aesthetic mind of the Greek could not receive, much less 
originate, the idea of a kingdom of heaven on earth, of 
missions for the conversion of the world, or even for the 
propagation of moral ideas and reformations, of the indebted- 
ness of every man to render service to mankind, and the 
consecration of life and all its powers and possessions to 
that service. All these conceptions were totally foreign to 
his thought ; they could be received only by quickening a 
new life, which would unfold into a new type of civilization. 

The religion possible in such a civilization must be a 
religion of beauty — either a pagan religion, like that of the 
Greeks, peopling the heavens and the earth with gods full 
of passionate, roystering life, and giving to every mountain, 
tree, and spring its nymph ; or else pantheism, concerned 
with God only as the infinite expressing itself in all that is ; 
never as a Lawgiver, forbidding sin and enjoining duty; 
much less as a Redeemer, saving men from sin and quicken- 
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ing them to work with him in establishing his reign of 
righteousness on the earth. 

The most striking example of this type of character in 
modern times is Goethe, intent on personal culture, but 
hard and cold as polished marble ; more interested in a 
controversy of the French Academy than in the French 
Revolution and the wars incident to it which were changing 
the political ideas and destiny of Europe ; paying court to 
the conqueror of his own country so as to awaken the con- 
queror’s contempt — a striking contrast to Fichte, who, when 
his course of instruction was interrupted by the invasion, 
dismissed his class with the inspiriting words : “ Gentlemen, 
these lectures will be resumed in a free country.” 

The doctrine that the highest end of man is personal 
culture is a form of the error that man’s blessedness is found 
in receiving, and not in giving, in being ministered unto, 
and not in ministering. It is the highest and most refined 
form in which the error can appear, and the civilization 
resulting may have great refinement and elegance ; but it is 
incompatible with the Christian law of service ; the civiliza- 
tion which it develops is essentially the development of 
selfishness, and will inevitably disclose the defects and 
wrongs which are inseparable from the error of which it is 
the development. 

The other type of civilization is that in which the moral 
element predominates. Everything is considered in reference 
to its ends or uses ; duty occupies the thoughts ; everything 
is under law and subject to retribution ; life is a life of 
service, not of indulgence. The Hebrew and the Puritan 
are examples. 

According to this type of civilization, blessedness is pos- 
sible only in the realization of moral ideas. Whoever misses 
this is a lost man. It considers all human interests only in 
relation to right and wrong ; it enforces duty ; it demands 
rights; it resists injustice and oppression; it seeks to bring 
the whole world into conformity with moral law ; it expects 
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progress ; it looks on history as a panorama in which truth 
and right are contending with error and wrong, and ad- 
vancing with brightening glory to control the world. There- 
fore it generates intense earnestness of purpose, contempt 
for ease, indulgence, and luxury, the consecration of life to 
the realization of moral ends. 

Such a civilization is necessarily propagandist. Missions 
to establish moral and religious ideas are inconceivable in a 
civilization of indulgence, whatever its culture and aesthetic 
refinement ; they are* essential and inevitable in a civilization 
in which the moral element predominates. Muller says that 
Boodhism teaches a purer and more complete morality than 
any outside of the New Testament ; and it is they onl form 
of heathenism which has been a missionary religion. Mo- 
hammedism, borrowing from Christianity a moral element, 
and especially proclaiming the unity and spirituality of God 
in antagonism to the idolatry of corrupt Christian churches, 
was intensely propagandist, though by the sword, rather 
than by truth and love. The moral element predominated 
in the earlier history of the Roman republic ; and, though 
the Roman virtus is hardly worthy to be called virtue in the 
light of Christ’s teaching, yet, as distinguishing the Roman 
civilization from the aesthetic refinement of Greece, it made 
Rome a conqueror, carrying over the Western world the 
Roman law. Christianity is essentially moral ; and it alone 
commissions preachers to go into all the world and preach 
the gospel to every creature. 

In history this type of civilization has often been one-sided 
and defective. It spreads a certain gloom over society. 
Law supreme, universal, inexorable, broken by all ; penalty 
terrible and inevitable, hang glooming and threatening over 
the world. Beneath its shadow pleasure is an impertinence, 
the interests of earthly life trivial, secular business an intru- 
sion ; worldliness is driven out by u other-worldliness ” ; the 
sunny cheerfulness of life fades before the intensity of the 
sense of duty and responsibility ; weariness of life falls on 
the soul ; and asceticism drives men to deserts and monas 
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teries for the mortification of the flesh. The very absolute- 
ness of the truth demands an acceptance complete and 
unhesitating ; the very supremacy of the law demands un- 
compromising obedience. But the unlimited faith and 
uncompromising obedience of the believer pass into im- 
periousness in enforcing a like faith and obedience on others. 
The gay indifference of the aesthetic Greek to the opinions 
and religions of others gives place to an intense solicitude 
in the presence of a religion claiming to be the only and 
universal religion, and of a law of right which is the only 
and universal law. That solicitude passes into intolerance. 
Heresy is hunted by inquisitions, conformity is enforced by 
persecution, and the true faith propagated by crusades. 
When the progress of Christianity puts an end to these, still 
zeal for doctrine eats out love to persons ; intolerance usurps 
the place of fidelity ; and, in forgetfulness that persons are 
the proper objects of love, theological hatred, calumny, and 
proscription in the interest of truth are accepted as expressions 
of Christian zeal. 

Thus this moral type of civilization puts on both a certain 
moroseness and a certain fierceness. Its iconoclasm comes 
to be directed against the joyous and beautiful because they 
are such, and by being such prove themselves earthly and 
idolatrous. And its missionary zeal becomes intolerance 
and cruelty. 

Christian civilization belongs to that type in which the 
moral forces predominate. But it brings these moral forces 
into action in a manner peculiar to itself. It does not put 
foremost truth and law, but God, the Redeemer of the lost 
sinner ; it does not put foremost zeal for truth and the sense 
of duty as the inspiration of the new life, but faith in God, 
the Redeemer of sinners, and love to God who redeems, and 
to man for whom Christ died. Here, then, in Christianity, 
is that which saves the moral type of civilization from the 
gloom, intolerance, and severity which so often have charac- 
terized it. The moral life, vitalized by faith and acting in 
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love, is no longer one-sided and defective, but complete, 
comprehending all that belongs to the blessedness of man. 

The Christian life springs from the sense of sin and con- 
demnation. From this the sinner is delivered when he sees 
God’s redeeming love in Christ. In that faith the gloom of 
the law and of condemnation passes away ; the life becomes 
trustful, hopeful, and joyous ; the old Greek joyousness re- 
appears. intensified and made spiritual — not now the joy 
of forgetfulness of God and his law, but joy which springs 
up, through faith in God’s redeeming love, after acquaintance 
with God and the law has awakened the moral nature and 
the sense of sin. The moral type now appears, not in the 
inquisitor or the crusader or the ascetic, but in the Christ- 
like man, with all the earnestness of the inquisitor and the 
crusader and the ascetic, but also like a little child, living a 
life of simplicity, trustfulness, and joy, and, like Jesus 
himself, full of tender compassion and self-sacrificing love to 
sinners. Inspired by this faith and love, the man in whom 
the moral element predominates is no longer indifferent to 
secular interests and weary of life, no longer stern and 
intolerant in the consciousness only of law ; but, like Christ, 
is sensitive to every human interest, taking children in his 
arms and blessing them, ministering to the sick, comforting 
the bereaved, helping the fallen in their efforts to rise, 
joyous at a wedding, teaching the principles of Christian 
civilization, alive to every interest of man. 

The advancement of Christ’s kingdom is not linear only, 
in the conversion of souls, but also diffusive, advancing in 
completeness and power. Civilization is said to multiply 
human wants. This is only another way of saying that it 
multiplies the powers and capacities of the man. To with- 
hold satisfaction to these wants is to undo the development 
of the man, and to reduce him to his original infantile and 
savage state. Christianity must show itself the religion of 
civilization, competent by its vital force in a savage com- 
munity to quicken progress to civilization, competent in 
civilization to stimulate, purify, guide, and ennoble it. 
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Christianity, then, is not to repress the culture, the refine- 
ment, the activity, and manifold development of man, but 
to vitalize and Christianize it. And thus it reacts, and 
accelerates its linear advancement. Christian interest in 
the progress of humanity, in the highest human culture, in 
all that pertains to human welfare, is itself a powerful 
recommendation of Christianity and an important influence 
in quickening men to a new spiritual life. 

With this train of thought the true idea of the beautiful 
accords. Beauty is perfection — an ideal of the mind, ex- 
pressed in the concrete. Goodness and truth, therefore, when 
manifested in finite things, are beautiful. When the expres- 
sion is of that which transcends our power of conception, 
the emotion of the beautiful passes into the sublime. Hence 
the close affinity between the admiration of beauty and the 
awe of the sublime, and adoration. A moral movement 
which excludes the beautiful is defective and self-destructive ; 
as if a tree in an effort to multiply its fruit should shake off 
the glory of leaf and blossom and the golden and blushing 
beauty of the fruit. Beauty is the bloom of truth and good- 
ness ; it is their radiance, their glow, their smile. 

Therefore, within the scope of Christianity there is room 
for expending money, time, and talent on any work essential 
to the culture, development, and well-being of man. Civili- 
zation of the most intensely moral type does not exclude 
aesthetic culture. Its defectiveness in the Hebrew and the 
Puritan was the result of the incompleteness, rather than 
the completeness, of the moral life. It was because morality 
came in the awfulness of law, rather than in the freedom of 
Christian faith and love, and even as love, in the Puritan, 
concentrating attention on the conflict with wrongs and 
oppressions immediately urgent, so as to leave no time for 
the completeness of human culture. 

But Christian love, when completely manifested, must 
bloom in beauty. When the gospel has free course, it must 
be glorified. The limping god of work is the one who wins 
and marries the goddess of beauty. The moral force which 

Vol. XXIX. No. 114. 43 
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Christianity has made a power in civilization is essentially 
an energy of reform and progress. As love to man, it is 
diffusive, and not restrictive, concerned with the interests of 
man, , not conservative of the privileges of a class. There 
is, necessarily, a certain severity about it in some of its 
conditions. Sweeping away the tyranny and debauchery 
of courts and aristocracies, it caunot well avoid sweeping 
away with them their elegance, refinement, and aesthetic 
culture. But as its purifying and renovating force works 
out its legitimate results, it gradually diffuses through the 
whole people the refinement and culture once limited to a 
few. And this accords with prophecy : “ The wilderness 
and the solitary place shall be glad for them, and the desert 
shall rejoice and blossom as the rose. Instead of the thorn 
shall come up the fir-tree, and instead of the brier shall 
come up the myrtle-tree. And I will make the place of my 
feet glorious.” 

But, while Christian civilization is to beautify itself with 
aesthetic culture, no. man has a right to live in luxury and 
self-indulgence, using his powers only for his own enjoyment 
Whatever he does, he must do it in Christian service. It is 
right to break the alabaster box of precious ointment ; but 
it must be broken on the Saviour’s feet ; and it must be the 
spontaneous outpouring of Christian love, not a substitute 
for that love, nor for Christian toil in saving men from sin. 
Peter, John, and Paul would not have converted the world 
by breaking alabaster boxes of perfume. 
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ARTICLE y. 

THE THREE FUNDAMENTAL METHODS OF PREACHING. — 

PREACHING EXTEMPORE. 

(Continued from Vol. zxix. p. 195). 

BT EDWARDS A. PARK. 

§ 5. Preaching Extempore . 

When a stranger stands before a noted cylinder-machine in 
the Ardwick Print Works at Manchester, England, he is be- 
wildered by its complicated processes. The yellow or purple 
cloth is applied to one part of the machine ; it is drawn 
between the main cylinder and the rollers ; and, in a few 
minutes, from another part of the machine it comes forth, 
not the plain yellow or purple fabric, but variegated with 
eighteen or twenty different colors, arranged in festoons of 
leaves and flowers, in crimson arches or scarlet curves. 
One textile fabric is ornamented so as to gratify the taste of 
a European priucess, another to captivate an Asiatic king ; 
this fabric is modestly adorned for a Fellow at the university, 
that is highly colored for a half-civilized African. While the 
stranger walks around this apparatus, he regards it as 
almost a work of magic. He examines the mordant, the 
color-boxes filled with brilliant or rich or modest dyes, — 
more fascinating, some of them, than the Tyrian purple, — 
the rollers engraved in intaglio and colored by those various 
dyes, the wheels and bands drawing the fabric when satu- 
rated with the base under those sharply-engraved rollers; 
then he sees that all this apparent magic is the result of 
explicable laws. 

The process of extemporaneous oratory has been compared 
to the working of such a complicated machine. A man who 
was not intending to utter a word is suddenly called to 
address an assembly. He understands the subject which he 
is to discuss, and his thoughts rise, one after another, in a 
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fit arrangement. These thoughts awaken within him the 
appropriate feelings ; and the thoughts and the feelings 
suggest the proper words in their proper places. They 
affect the tones of his voice; they prompt the expressive 
gestures. The sound of his own words and the meaning of 
his own attitudes react upon him and heighten his excite- 
ment. New images crowd upon him ; illustrations before 
unthought of occur to him and startle him. The thoughts 
which had a plain base when he began his address come out 
now adorned with blooming metaphors. He fears that he 
may conceal the main idea under the similes which are 
flowering out as he speaks; he culls some of the flowers, 
and rejects others. He sees the danger of covering up the 
great principle by a multiplicity of details ; he selects a few 
of the details, and dismisses the many. He watches his 
auditors, as well as his theme ; he finds that one argument 
has not produced its intended effect; he introduces new 
proof which he had designed to omit. He perceives that his 
appeals to the sensibilities of his audience are more effective 
than he anticipated ; he abridges an exhortation which a 
moment before he intended to lengthen. Studying the 
symmetry of his theme, as well as the ornamentation of it, 
— the appropriateness of his thoughts, words, and tones to 
his hearers, as well as to his subject, — he does not allow 
himself to be diverted from the substance of his argument; 
he turns to his own use the very events which are fitted to 
confuse him, and causes the distracting scenes of the hour 
to promote the unity of his efforts. His complicated processes 
seem to be mysterious ; yet there are laws of thought and 
instincts of expression which make these efforts not only 
easy to him, but exhilarating. There are many processes 
of mind which before we engage in them appear simply 
impossible, and soon after we have entered upon them afford 
us intense delight. — It must be remembered, however, as 
the subsequent paragraphs will show, that all extemporary 
speech is not so strictly aus dem Stegereife as the preceding 
illustration may seem to imply. 
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L The Extemporaneous Element in Sermons and its varying 
Degrees. 

One preacher decides on his particular mode of expression 
and commits his words to paper ; another makes the same 
decision, and commits his words to memory. In the pulpit 
each of them utters his words as pre-determined. One reads 
them ; the other recites them. The man who preaches 
extempore is distinguished from the men who read or who 
preach memoriter, in this respect — he does not finally decide 
on his particular mode^of expression until he is ready to 
speak. Some of his words may have previously suggested 
themselves to his mind ; but before he is about to utter them 
he does not regard them as the determinate words which he 
must employ. Certain writers on homiletics make the im- 
pression that an extemporaneous address not only may, but 
must be unpremeditated. If this impression be the right 
one, a minister can never preach extempore on any subject 
of which he had formed a definite opinion before he entered 
the pulpit. Every unpremeditated speech is, indeed, extem- 
poraneous ; but every extemporaneous speech is not unpre- 
meditated. If a man, instead of reading his discourse from 
a manuscript, or reciting it from memory, delivers it in 
words which he first resolves to use at the moment of 
uttering them, he is said to preach extempore , because he 
preserves himself to so great a degree in an extemporizing 
state of mind . 1 In this state of freedom to select his forms 
of speech, he will be apt to select notf thoughts and new 
forms of thought at the very instant of expressing them. 

That sermon may be most fully extemporaneous which is 
delivered on a theme not suggested to the minister until he 
begins his sermon upon it. In certain parts of our country 
it has been common to employ a test like the following for 
determining a man’s fitness to enter the sacred office. 

When Rev. William Elliot “ first began to preach, there was a certain 
Dr. G. in his neighborhood, who would not allow that he [Elliot] was 
called to the work of the ministry, seeing he was a man of limited edu- 

1 See $ 1. I. above. 
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cation, unless he could preach from a text given him at the very hour at 
which his meeting was appointed. Mr. Elliot, who had entered the min- 
istry with great diffidence, and who was willing to get rid of the responsi- 
bility of the sacred office if he could honestly do so, consented to submit 
his call to the test proposed by Dr. G. A meeting was appointed in the 
week-time. Information was spread in relation to it. The hour arrived ; 
the people came together ; and the text was given him, which was : 4 A 
golden bell and a pomegranate, a golden bell and a pomegranate, upon 
the hem of the robe round about ’ (Ex. xxviii. 34). He looked at it 
awhile, and could see nothing in it. He read the opening hymn, and 
while the people were singing he looked at it again ; but, not discovering 
a single idea which he could hold up before the assembly, he began to 
think he must confess that he had no call to the work of the ministry. 
However, he thought he would go as far as he could. So, when the hymn 
was sung, he said, 4 Let us pray.* In this exercise he enjoyed in an un- 
usual degree the aid of the Holy Spirit During the singing of the second 
hymn, he was constantly revolving his text in his mind, but no ray of 
light seemed to fall upon it In this state of embarrassment, he saw 
nothing before him but the announcement, so mortifying to his friends and 
so gratifying to the Doctor, that he had been deceived in the notion that 
he was called to preach. But he had been assisted thus far in the meeting, 
and it still seemed right and proper that he should go as far as he could ; 
so he would read the text , and then, if he had nothing to say from it, he 
would make his confession. He read the passage ; impenetrable darkness 
still rested upon it; but it was not time to stop until, according to custom, 
he had read it a second time. And now, suddenly, light bursts upon his 
soul. The text seems full of the gospel. The golden bell suggests its 
precious sound among the people, awakening, directing, comforting the 
souls of men. The pomegranate suggests the fruits of the Holy Spirit. 
The high-priest’s robe points to the righteousness of Christ. He finds 
enough to say. He preaches an evangelical discourse ; he preaches with 
an unwonted fluency ; and the question seems to be settled in every mind 
that he is called of God to preach the gospel.” 1 

As we see that one sermon may be extemporaneous in 
reference to its very subject, so another may be extempora- 
neous in reference to all but its precise theme ; a third, in 
reference to all but its theme and the arrangement of its 
main thoughts ; a fourth, in reference to all but its theme, 
the arrangement and illustrations of its main thoughts ; 
a fifth, in reference to nothing at all except its language. 
So various are the degrees of the extemporaneous- element 

1 Annals of the American Baptist Pulpit, pp. 238, 239. 
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in sermons belonging to the extemporaneous class, that 
while a man is excogitating one of these sermons, he may 
go so far as to write ; not, indeed, as a writer, but as a 
cautious thinker ; not using his manuscript as a record, but 
as a regulator of his ideas ; not aiming to fix in their definite 
relations the phrases which he will pronounce in the pulpit, 
but striving merely to confine his attention to the ideas ex- 
pressed in these phrases. Whenever he writes a sentence 
for the sake of impressing on his mind the terms which he 
will use in public, he borrows aid from the “ written ” or 
the “ memoriter ” mode, and just so far ceases to be a pure 
extemporizer. 

II. The Qualifications, in their Varying Degrees, for 
Preaching Extempore. 

In order to obtain perfect success in this form of elo- 
quence, a minister must have an intellect quick to see, 
strong to grasp, and steady to hold the truths appropriate to 
his discourse ; a power of reading the countenances of his 
hearers, detecting the needs of the moment, and uttering 
the words adapted to those needs ; a fertile imagination ; an 
acute and deep sensibility, assuming the phase of a fitting 
interest in his subject, and also in his audience ; a modest, 
but still a courageous, temper ; a firm and steadfast will, 
controlling his thoughts and emotions, and making himself 
* master of the circumstances ” in which he speaks ; an 
active sympathy with his auditors and a magnetic power over 
them ; a rich, or at least a large vocabulary ; an easy elo- 
cution; a natural impulse, as well as moral choice, to 
express what he thinks and feels, and thus draw his hearers 
into harmony with himself. The minister who has all which 
is implied in these requisites was made for preaching extem- 
pore, as a nightingale was made for singing. We are 
pleased, however, with the linnet and the lark, although 
they can never warble like the nightingale. 

A preacher may want some, and yet may have so many, 
of the above-named qualifications as to promise a fair, 
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though not a full, measure of success. He may be, like 
Lammennais, so far deficient in “ collectedness, presence of 
mind, self-reliance, and self-control ” that he ought not to 
venture on preaching an unwritten sermon to even a small 
company of children . 1 A man of sound mental health, 
however, is seldom in this condition of impotence. The 
imagined inability to speak extempore is, in general, a result 
of mental disease. A minister ipay be able to preach without 
notes on one subject, but not on another ; before one audi- 
ence, but not before another; one part of a sermon, but not 
another part. This appropriateness of his services to his 
own characteristics may not only save himself from failure, 
but may also save his pulpit from monotony. 

A preacher, for example, has a vigorous intellect, but 
not R. vivid imagination ; he should then extemporize a di- 
dactic, but may write a descriptive, sermon. He has a 
profound sensibility, but not a power of controlling it ; then 
he should extemporize an argumentative, but may write a 
pathetic, discourse. He has a quick sympathy with his 
audience, but not a ready command of words ; then he 
should extemporize a sermon on a familiar subject, but may 
write on a subject lying out of the circle in which he is at 
home. “ Non omnes possumus omnia.” There has been 
an effective orator who had only one eye ; another who had 
only one arm. Here a man has converted his indistinct 
articulation into a means of impressive speech ; there he has 
derived a new power from a curved spine. Scores of cler- 
gymen have turned a slow articulation into a source of 
increased emphasis. Hundreds of them may do for their 
minds what Demosthenes did for his vocal organs. While 
regarding themselves as “ destitute of the organ of lan- 
guage,” they are every day preaching extempore, without 
knowing it. Their fluent remarks in the evening conference, 

1 John Calvin in another sphere undertook to subdne nature, as many can 
subdue it in some degree. While acknowledging that he was not born a poet, 
he says, in allusion to the only poem which he ever wrote : “ Quod nature 
negat, studii pins efficit ardor/ 1 — Felix Bungener's Life of Calvin (Edinburgh 
ad.), p. 150. 
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in the chamber of the sick, in the parlor interview, may be 
easily expanded, or perhaps contracted, into sermons. All 
the conversation of some men is preaching. In talking most 
familiarly with a friend, Dr. Emmons would unconsciously 
divide his remarks into Proposition, Proof, and Improvement. 
Men who plead their inability to extemporize in the pulpit 
will extemporize in lengthened interviews on business, and 
where their facility of expression fails, they will consult a 
memorandum — either recite it from memory, or read it 
without lifting their eyes from it Many of these men would 
be successful in preaching impromptu, if they would yield in 
the pulpit, as they do in conversation, to the peculiar bent 
of their own natures ; speaking freely what they are qualified 
to utter without notes; reading or reciting what they are 
unfitted to utter otherwise ; not losing heart or resolution 
in extemporizing one sermon because they have not the 
aptitude for extemporizing another ; obeying the laws of 
their constitution, which are the laws of God. 

Before we consider the benefits or the evils of extemporary 
preaching, it may be well to consider the rules for it. The 
observance of these rules is a condition of the highest suc- 
cess, and the neglect of them is a cause of the frequent 
failure in this method of discourse. It is to be remembered, 
however, that, as there are varying degrees in which men 
pursue and are qualified to pursue the extemporary method, 
so the following rules are in varying degrees conditions of 
success in it. 

III. Rules for Extemporary Preaching. 

1. The direction more fundamental than any other is: 
Cherish an earnest religious spirit Mr. Spurgeon is excelled 
by many as an extemporaneous orator ; not by many, how- 
ever, as an extemporaneous preacher. Why ? He does not 
seem to be laboring for a thought or a word ; to be making 
any effort for the attainment of any grace of language or 
elocution ; to be arraying himself in a Sabbath costume, or 
assuming any appearance which his daily life in any degree 

Vol. XXIX. No. 114. 44 
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falsifies. A minister’s expressions must be the fresh out- 
flowings of his own heart, or they will not reach the hearts 
of others. A man must live behind his sermon ; not a pro- 
fessional man, but a real, breathing man of God. Not only 
his words, but his life also, must be eloquence — “ a visible 
rhetoric.” An occasional piety is not enough ; an habitual 
goodness must glisten in his eye and warble in the tones of 
his voice. Oratory is in the soul rather than in empty air. 

It is not through an arbitrary fiat of the Creator that a 
fervid Christian sentiment makes a sermon effective; it is 
through the laws of the human constitution, which, resulting 
from the appointment of God, are the channels of his super- 
natural influence. The rules of sacred rhetoric do not meet 
the spirit of the Bible moving in an opposite direction, but 
follow it moving in the same way. They are philosophically 
involved in, or else they indirectly result from, the general 
direction to maintaiu the spirit of love to God and love to 
man. Rhetorical rules prescribe that an extemporaneous 
preacher feel an absorbing interest in his theme ; thus they 
demand piety, which involves this very interest. They pre- 
scribe that he have, and that he manifest, an attachment to 
his hearers; thus they require piety, which includes this 
very benevolence — a respect for the immortal beings who 
are addressed and a desire to make their immortality a 
blessing to them. If every good man, then of course a good 
minister, is “ a tree planted by the waters, and that spreadeth 
out her roots by the river,” and sendeth her branches out- 
ward to meet men, as well as upward to meet God. The 
canons of rhetoric demand that a man who speaks im- 
promptu be so confident of success as to be free from per- 
turbation in his discourse, that he be ready for what Sir 
Edward Coke terms “the occasion sudden, the practice 
dangerous.” Now, a Christian spirit involves the faith which 
overcometh the world, removeth mountains, and is the ana- 
logue of natural courage . 1 These laws prescribe that he be 

1 In “ The Heart of Mid-Lothian ” Jeanie Deans on her way to the Duke of 
Argyle, is represented as saying, “ I hae nae doubt to do that for which I am 
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free from self-consciousness and love of display ; thus they 
require the religious temper, prompting him to hide his life 
with Christ in God. Rhetorical rules insist that he have a 
resolute volition, bearing and urging him along through all 
the scenes which might otherwise divert and interrupt him ; 
the religious principle includes this volition, and induces him 
to exclaim : “ 1 cannot but speak the things which I have 
seen and heard.” Masters of rhetoric prescribe that an ora r 
tor be able to control his feelings : a sanctified will is a power 
of self-control ; besides, the feelings of a devout man do not 
need the same curb which is required for the undevout. 
Quintilian, Cicero, and Horace tell the orator that he must 
sympathize with his hearers; this fellow-feeling with them is 
an attendant aud a source of a desire to communicate his 
own mind to theirs ; and this desire, conjoined with this 
sympathy, helps to give him the pcrsoual magnetism which 
is one secret of extemporaneous oratory : but the earnest 
religious life involves in itself these talismanic elements ; it 
is the action, action, action on which sacred oratory depends; 
it is the fulfilment of the promise: “I will give you a mouth 
and wisdom which all your adversaries shall not be able to 
gainsay nor resist.” On philosophical grounds, then, the 
success of extemporaneous preaching presupposes a Christian 
spirit in the minister; and the more fervid this spirit, so 
much the more effective, ceteris paribus , will be his dis- 
courses. There are many other reasons which justify the 
oft-quoted saying of Quintilian : 44 Non posse oratorem esse 
nisi virum boaum.” 1 It is remarked of Paul Veronese 
(and what is true of a painter and his works is emphatically 
true of a preacher and his sermons) : 44 An amiable piety was 
the foundation of his precious qualities, and did not diminish 
the agreeableuess of his intercourse. He did not believe 
that without virtue one could be a painter of the first rank ; 


come — I canna doubt it — I winna think to doubt it ; because, if I haena foil 
assurance, how shall I bear myself with earnest entreaties in the great folks 
presence? ” — Waverley Novels (Parker’s ed.) Vol. xii. p. 34. 

1 Quin. Inst. Ora. lib. xii. cap. 1. 
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and lie often said : 4 Painting is a gift from God. That 
which crowns all the qualities necessary to a great painter is 
probity and integrity of life.’ ” 1 

This general rule comprehends many specific ones. Among 
them are the following : 

A. Think more of doing good than of doing well. One 
of PaschaFs aphorisms is : u Think nothing about talking 
well, except when it is proper to be eloquent; and then 
think as much as you please about it.” 2 Then think as 
much as you please, provided that you do not please to 
think much. There is, indeed, a healthful love of perfection, 
and this is a stimulus to the soul. A man should not be 
satisfied until everything which he does is done perfectly; 
but in this indolent world he may be gratified , if anything 
which he does is done well. He should aim at a higher 
mark than he will reach ; so he will reach a higher mark 
than if his aim had been lower. The more advanced his 
faculties and attainments, so much the more effective may 
be his sermon. His effort should be to make his sermon as 
useful as amid all his unfitnesses he can make it, and thus 
to acquire a kind of relative, while he despairs of an absolute, 
perfection. But in order to do this he must think more of 
his subject, and less of himself ; more of making other men 
Christians, and less of making himself a perfect orator. If 
a man preach for the 6ake of pleasing himself, he will lose 
what he hopes to earn ; but if he forgets his own pleasure 
and preaches for the sake of improving others, he will gain 
what he is willing to lose. Absorbed with love to the truth 
of God, he keeps open a magnetic communication between 
that truth and his own soul, and this is a main channel 
through which the truth passes into the souls of his hearers. 
Volumes of homiletics are compressed into that hackneyed 
saying of John Milton : “ True eloquence I find to be none 
but the serious and hearty love of truth ; and that whose 
mind soever is fully possessed with a fervent desire to know 

1 Galerie des Peintres, le plus cdtebres : Vie de Paul Vdronbae, p. 9. 

8 Thoughts on Eloquence and Style, xxxiii. 
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good things, and with the dearest charity to infuse the 
knowledge of them into others — when such a man would 
speak, his words, like so many nimble and airy servitors, 
trip about him at command ; and in well-ordered files, as he 
would wish, fall aptly into their own places.” 

B. Cherish a deeper interest in the approval of God than 
in that of man. Mr. John Mason, in his “ Student and 
Pastor,” advises : “ View your theme in every light ; collect 
your best thoughts upon it, and consider how Mr. Addison, 
Mr. Melmoth, or any other writer you admire would express 
the same.” 1 But when a preacher thinks more of such 
critics than of his final Judge he will speak in the fear of 
committing some literary blunder, and will thus be apt to 
rush into the very mistake which he dreads. He will be 
embarrassed by his mispronunciation of a word, or his 
violation of a grammatical rule, instead of being emboldened 
by the truth and buoyant with the hope that God will bless it. 
But is there not a wholesome fear of offending, and thus 
injuring some miniature Addison or Melmoth ? Yes ; many 
eminent orators, like Martin Luther, have never entered the 
pulpit without a tremor. This tremor has been stimulating ; 
but a good servant may be a bad master. An excess of such 
fear deters many from attempting to speak extempore, or 
prevents their success in the attempt. They feel the danger 
of commiting this or that verbal error, which they do commit 
simply because they are thinking of it They are mortified 
if they lapse into a pardonable mistake, and this mortification 
plunges them into an unpardonable one. If a sailor climbing 
the mast thinks much of falling, he will fall. When a 
swimmer becomes timid, he sinks. Several rhetoricians 
have said, in the aphoristic words of Oliver Goldsmith, that 
“ to feel one’s subject thoroughly, and to speak without fear, 
are the only rules of eloquence.” Now perfect love casteth 
out all such fear as brings fci torment” and confusion of 
mind. The desire to gain the approval of God modifies, 
without expelling, the desire to gain the approval of Mr. 

, 1 Pages 35, 36 (2d ed.). 
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Addison and Mr. Melmoth; it also modifies the chagrin 
resulting from having disgusted them. If we desire to be 
perfect in his view more than to be esteemed perfect by the 
high-priests of letters, we shall be raised above disquietudes 
concerning our blunders in orthoepy and syntax. He smiles 
on his servants who speak boldly as they ought to speak, 
even if they are guilty of an awkward gesture. A felt har- 
mony with the Framer of our spirits is like a band of music 
cheering us onward in our discourse. The loudest plaudits 
of a congregation are less enlivening than the still small 
voice of conscience as it anticipates the decision : “ Well 
done, thou good and faithful servant.” 

We do not plan the construction and relative positions of 
the pipes for conveying water into a city, until we ascertain 
whether there be streams and springs copious enough and 
pure enough for satisfying the citizens; still we have not 
provided for the wants of the city by merely finding a river 
or lake which will furnish a supply of water ; we must in- 
troduce the water into the houses and gardens and playing 
fountains, by a net-work of hidden conduits. So while all 
rules of sacred eloquence are nugatory unless the orator 
have a fountain of religious feeling within him, yet there are 
some processes better than others for enabling him to serve 
as a channel transmitting that feeling into the hearts of 
other men. We must consider, therefore, some subordinate 
rules for extemporary eloquence. 

2. Take a healthful view of your own talents, and regulate 
your speech according to them. Every rule for Whitefield 
is not imperative on Wesley. There is a healthiness of soul 
which results, it may be, from healthiness of body, and forms 
one condition of a preacher’s success. Remember the law 
of “ the herb, yielding seed after his kind , and the tree yield- 
ing fruit after his kind." The elm affords a grateful shade 
although it never yields a rose. “ Cuilibet in arte snk cre- 
dendum est.” One man may illustrate the benefits of the 
extemporary method in his exhortations, but would bring it 
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into disrepute if he should adopt it in his narratives. While 
not attempting to do what others do and you cannot, you 
may venture to do what others cannot do and you can. 
This was the wisdom of David when he went to meet Goliah. 
Under this rule are comprehended several others. Among 
them are the following : 

A. Never yield to a morbid spirit, as if it were necessarily 
a humble one. There may be no pride in forming a high 
estimate of one’s self, if the estimate be fair and just ; the 
virtue of humility does not consist in forming a low opinion 
of one’s self, when such an opinion is not merited. It is 
often the diseased rather than the lowly mind which leads a 
man to depreciate his own talents ; and the temper which is 
easily disheartened may sometimes come from an over- 
weening, rather than a deficient, love of esteem. There are 
men who are bold enough to write their sermons while they 
know that they want some requisites for perfect composition ; 
but they are not bold enough to extemporize while they 
know that they possess many requisites for that service. 
They are more dispirited by their want of some, than en- 
couraged by their possession of other, aptitudes for their 
work. They extemporize, therefore, with a despondent 
aspect and despairing tone. If they dared they might speak 
without a manuscript more forcefully than with it; but 
their sense of imperfection in some things makes them 
anticipate a failure in everything, and causes their “free 
speech” to be less free than their reading from “ the papers.” 
If they would not yield to a sickly temper they might say 
with one of Walter Scott’s heroines : “ I have that within 
me that will keep my heart from failing, and I am amaist 
sure that I will be strengthened to speak the errand 1 came 
for.” i 

B. Do not imagine that a few mortifying failures prove 
your unfitness for free speech. The example not only of 
Demosthenes, but of other eminent men, may encourage us 
to persevere in an exercise which balks our hopes at first. 

1 Waverley Novels (Parker's ed.), Vol. xiL p. 26. 
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“ In the study of the law,” says Mr. Gray, “ the labor is 
long and the elements dry and uninteresting ; nor was ever 
anybody (especially those thal afterwards made a figure in if) 
amused, or even not disgusted at the beginning.” “The 
famous antiquary, Spelman,” says Burke, “ though no man 
was better formed for the most laborious pursuits, in the 
beginning deserted the study of the laws in despair — though 
he returned to it again, when a more confirmed age, and a 
strong desire of knowledge, enabled him to wrestle with 
every difficulty.” 1 In like manner the preacher best fitted 
to extemporize is apt to experience the most formidable 
obstacles at first. He will succeed if he be intrepid enough 
to endure a few mortifications, and he will be intrepid 
enough if he reflect on his aptitudes for self-improvement. 
Fit fabricando faber . When Dr. Thomas Scott, about the 
year 1777, was struggling with the difficulties of preaching 
without notes, he said despairingly : u It does not signify, it is 
impossible that I should ever be able to preach extempore ” ;* 
but he was not permanently disheartened, for he seldom, 
after that year, preached a sermon which be had written. 
A minister will not extemporize well, unless, like Dr. Scott, 
he be humble enough to use imperfect powers, and hopeful 
enough to make his two talents four, and his five talents ten. 
He will not have success unless he expect it, and he will not 
expect it, unless after a careful study of his own fitnesses, he 
believe that God has called him to preach extempore, and 
will bless an imperfect service if it be well meant. The 
minister who adopts as his motto “ Perfection or nothing,” 
“ Aut Caesar , out nuUus ,” will sacrifice a good which he has 
the power of doing, to the imagination of a good which may 
be possible for some other men but not for him. Mr. Words- 
worth, in his Preface to “ The Excursion,” has the following 
suggestive remark: “Several years ago, when the author 
retired to his native mountains, with the hope of being able 
to construct a literary work that might live, it was a reason- 
able thing that he should take a review of his own mind , 

1 Warren's Law Studies, pp. 704, also 21. * life of Scott, p. 77. 
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and examine how far nature and education had qualified 
him for such employment. As subsidiary to this preparation, 
he undertook to record, in verse, the origin and progress of 
his own powers, as far as he was acquainted with them.” 

8. Continue the practice of elaborate writing as an aid to 
the practice of extemporary preaching. 1 “ Maximus vero 
studiorum fructus est et velut praemium quoddam amplius 
long! laboris, ex tempore dicendi facullas: quam qui non 
erit consecutus, mea quidem sententia civilibus officiis re- 
nunciabit et solam scribendi facultatem potius ad alia opera 
couvertet. ,, 2 Foreign critics say of Americans, that we 
begin the* culture of speech- making before we “begin the 
culture of thought ” ; we “ dissolve instead of crystallizing 
truth in words ” ; we do 4i not estimate a phrase at its precise 
vaiue, ,, do “ not regard a word as a thing too precious to 
be squandered.” What is thus said of Americans may be 
said of nearly all men who speak much and write little. 
They are apt to ramble rather than go forward. They 
expose every unwritten address to the suspicion of being 
cumbrous, or slovenly, or vague, or erratic, even when it is 
not so. If ministers would adhere to the habit of writing a 
model discourse as often as they can, they would be habitually 
storing their mind with seed-thoughts which would germinate 
in healthful extemporary sermons. This habit would lend 
a factitious and also a real value to all their addresses, 
would give to them both force and authority, would break 
up a popular association of the loose and superficial with 
the unwritten. As the stones of a cathedral are fitted to 
each other in the distant quarry, so the structure of an ex- 
temporary sermon is often predetermined in the elaborating 
of a written one. Theology was Dr. Priestley’s work and 
chemistry his recreation ; but he is thought to have ac- 
complished more in his amusement than in his labor. 
Writing is regarded as work, and extemporizing is looked 
upon as play ; but unless the work be solid, the play will be 
frivolous. Cicero says of himself : “ Fateor me oratorem 

1 See $ 9. I. 1 above. * Quinctilian, x. 7. 
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non ex rhetorum officinis, sed ex academiae spatiis extitisse . 1 
On the same principle, when a man is devoting all his energies 
to the writing of one exact and well-proportioned discourse 
he is preparing himself for numerous extemporary addresses ; 
is excavating a dam which will result in turning a thousand 
spindles. 

The example of Dr. Thomas Scott is often cited in favor 
of sermons which are extemporaneous in thought as well as 
in language, and are not intermingled with discourses 
elaborately written. u For more than five and thirty years 
he never put pen to paper in preparing for the pulpit, except 
in the case of three or four sermons, preached on particular 
occasions, and expressly intended for publication ; yet no 
one who heard him would complain of crudeness or want 
of thought in his discourses : they were rather faulty in 
being overcharged with matter, and too argumentative for 
the generality of hearers.” 3 While residing in London as 
preacher at the Lock Hospital, Lecturer at St. Mildred’s, 
Bread Street, and also at Lothbury, he conducted his Sab- 
bath services in the following manner. 

“ At four o'clock in the morning of every alternate Sunday, winter as 
well as summer, the watchman gave one heavy knock at the door, and 
Mr. Scott and an old maid-servant arose, — for he could not go out with- 
out his breakfast. He then set forth to meet a congregation at a church 
in Lothbury, about three miles and a half off; — I rather think the only 
church in London attended so early as six o'clock in the morning. I 
think he had from two to three hundred auditors, and administered the 
sacrament each time. He used to observe that, if at any time, in his early 
walk through the streets in the depth of winter, he was tempted to com- 
plain, the view of the newsmen equally alert, and for a very different 
object, changed his repinings into thanksgivings. From the city he 
returned home, and about ten o’clock assembled his family to prayers : 
immediately after which, he proceeded to the chapel, where he performed 
the whole service, with the administration of the sacrament on the alter- 
nate Sundays, when he did not go to Lothbury. His sermons, you know, 
were most ingeniously brought into an exact hour; just about the same 
time, as I have heard him say, being spent in composing them. I well 
remember accompanying him to the afternoon church in Bread Street 
(nearly as far as Lothbury), after his taking his dinner without sitting 

1 Orator, c. 8 . 1 The Life of Dr. Scott, p. 148. 
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down. On this occasion I hired a hackney-coach : but he desired me not 
to speak, as he took that time to prepare his sermon. I have calculated 
that he could not go much less than fourteen miles in the day, frequently 
the whole of it on foot, besides the three services, and at times a fourth 
sermon at Longacre Chapel, or elsewhere, on his way home in the evening : 
and then he concluded the whole with family prayer, and that not a very 
short one. Considering his bilious and asthmatic habit, this was immense 
labor ! And all this I knew him do very soon after, if not the very next 
Sunday after he had broken a rib by falling down the cabin-stairs of a 
Margate packet : and it seemed to me as if he passed few weeks without 
taking an emetic ” ? 1 

This remarkable record of Dr. Scott does, indeed, in some, 
but not in all respects, oppose the theory of preaching main- 
tained in the present and in the second section of this 
Treatise. He was not engaged during the week in writing 
sermons, it is true ; but he was composing works on theology 
and comments on the Bible, all of which were afterwards 
published and republished, sometimes in eight, sometimes in 
ten, octavo volumes. These compositions were, instead of 
elaborate sermons, the “ bark and steel” for. his mind. 
Such was his energy of mental application that when about 
fifty-three years of age he began to make himself a master 
of the Hebrew language, and when about sixty he began to 
acquire the Arabic. His enterprise as a theological instructor, 
together with his assiduity as a theological author, saved 
him from the dissipating influences which tend to unnerve 
the man given up to frequent speaking and no writing. 

4. Discipline your mind rigidly in such exercises as will be 
of immediate advantage to your sermons. He who preaches 
extempore ought to be a solid thinker, able not only to look 
over a subject easily, but also to look into it, and through it. 
If he not only knows the truth, but also knows that he knows 
it, he will go forward, like a man treading on firm ground, 
and will avoid that vacillating spirit whicli betrays itself in 
incoherent language. “Unstable as water, thou shalt not 
excel.” A man may accumulate many ideas, and be unable 
to master them — may take a heavier load than he can 

1 The Life of Dr. Scott, pp. 147, 148. 
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carry. It is said that Bayle not only had a contempt for the 
mathematics, but was utterly ignorant of even the first 
propositions of Euclid. The mathematical discipline, how- 
ever, is important for an extemporaneous orator. Eminent 
advocates have been wont to demonstrate a difficult geomet- 
rical theorem immediately before they commenced an argu- 
ment in court. Their minds were steadied, thereby, for the 
legal conflict. 

As a minister may gather numerous ideas, and yet fail in 
the power of severe thought, so he may be able to think 
vigorously, and yet be destitute of that knowledge which 
will afford matter for his sermons. Therefore the rule is 
not: Discipline your miud rigidly, and also accumulate 
knowledge ; but the rule is : Discipline your mind rigidly 
in accumidating such knowledge as will be useful to your 
hearers. This general direction includes various subordinate 
ones: 

A. Study the Bible with especial care. Arrange for 
yourself, in a. logical or rhetorical order, the more important 
illustrative or proof-texts. Commit them to memory in 
their fitting relations. They are, and they give intellectual 
and moral wealth. When the speaker is perturbed, and 
his mind becomes a vacuum, these inspired words will rush 
into it, and give relief to him, as well as comfort to his 
audience. If he be like the “ Boanerges Stormheavcn ” of 
Sir Walter Scott, he will be able to close a 6tormy sentence 
with a biblical text, and thus to redeem the sentence from 
the charge of mere windiness. The hearers wonder how he 
will come down from his flight in the air, without striking 
suddenly on the ground or rock ; but he saves himself from 
the fall by catching at a verse of scripture, and then rises, 
like a swallow flying upward from the earth which it has 
well-nigh touched. If an illiterate minister can thus glide 
out of the region of “ extemporaneous nonsense,” then an 
educated minister can add new wealth and dignity to his 
discourses by quoting scriptures instinct with thought One 
text will remind him of another, and the other will disclose 
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new treasures of wisdom ; and he will not wander in search 
of ideas, for u it is not he that speaks, but the Spirit of his 
Father which speaketh in him.” The richness and fulness 
of many a biblical text is illustrated by the legend of the 
Dresden egg. A young prince sent an iron egg to the damsel 
who was betrothed to him. Not knowing its inward worth, 
she threw it on the ground. The shock started a hidden 
spring, and a silver yolk rolled out. Taking up the yolk, 
she touched another spring, and a golden chicken revealed 
itself. She touched a secret spring in the chicken, and 
discovered a crown in it ; she touched a spring concealed in 
the crown, and was surprised to find therein a diamond 
marriage ring. The verse of the Bible may be a short one ; 
but it contains a diamond within the gold, and the gold 
secreted in the silver, and the silver hidden in the iron; 
each outward cover opening into a concealed, but rarer, 
treasure. 

Providence has doubtless made a great inequality among 
men in their power of verbal memory. No power, however, 
is more capable of improvement than this. * A clergyman 
may be expected to make this improvement by a discipline 
at least equal to that of a statesman. After William Wilber- 
force had reached his sixtieth year, he committed to memory 
the whole of the one hundred and nineteenth Psalm, as he 
walked day after day from his lodgings to the House of 
Commons . 1 His speeches, as well as character, illustrated 
the advantages of this discipline. It is recorded as a rhet- 
orical fault of the Virginian, Samuel L. Straughan, that 
he would often quote nearly a hundred texts in a single ex- 
temporary sermon . 2 The ability to commit such a fault is a 
rare excellence. It is, indeed, often conjoined with a weak 
judgment. Mr. Samuel Warren describes a collier whom he 
had known in Somersetshire, named Victory Purdey, who 
had the whole Bible by heart. “ Mention only one word of 
any verse, and he would tell you exactly where it was to be 

1 See Life of Wilberforce, Vol. v. p. 45. 

* Annals of the American Baptist Pulpit, pp. 516, 517. 
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found, cum pertinentiiSy with unfaltering readiness and pre- 
cision. Not a step further, however, could poor Victory go. 
As far as reasoning went he was an idiot. He could no 
more have put two texts together than he could have flown .” 1 
Such instances, even if painted in exaggerated colors, afford 
a real solace to some men who are unable to speak without 
their manuscript. From their want of memory they infer 
their possession of genius.. They forget that Seneca remem- 
bered u two thousand names in the same order in which 
they were spoken to him ” ; that the greatest orators in the 
world have been distinguished for their power of recollecting 
words ; and that a verbal memory, combined, as it may be, 
with “ the understrapping virtue of discretion,” is essential 
to the highest power of extemporaneous eloquence. Indeed, 
one of the greatest rhetoricians of the world lias said : “ Tan- 
tum ingenii, quantum memoriae.” 

B. Study the truths of theological science. Form for 
yourself a syllabus of them. Express each of these truths 
in terse, suggestive language. Repeat that expression often, 
and engrave it on your memory. Let a single brief paragraph 
be such as will intimate the nature and relations of the truth, 
as a single bone intimated to Cuvier the whole anatomical 
structure of the animal to which it belonged. A jurist is 
advised to commit to memory hundreds of legal maxims, 
each one unfolding a legal principle, each one suggesting a 
condensed treatise on law. Books of such maxims are 
printed for him. If a preacher would write in a volume a 
system of such religious aphorisms as he has framed for 
himself, he would And that volume one of his best means of 
discipline. The objector says : “ What is committed to 
paper is but seldom committed to the mind.” Dr. Johnson 
supposed that “ the act of writing distracts the thoughts, 
and what is twice read is commonly better remembered than 
what is transcribed.” But that which a man writes and 
which he also repeatedly reads is better remembered than 
that which he reads without having written. On the memory 
1 Law Studies, pp. 791, 797. 
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of ordinary men, if not on that of Dr. Johnson, the act of 
writing tends to make a deep impression ; for, first, it pro- 
longs their attention to the thought ; and, secondly, it is, 
as it were, a kind of touch, and brings a new sense to aid 
the eye, and two senses are more impressive than one. If a 
clergyman, when he has written an elaborate sermon, will 
reduce various parts of it into terse, pithy expressions of truth, 
and will add them to his collection of aphoristic statements, 
he will be constantly accumulating hiuts for his unwritten 
sermons. These hints will divide and subdivide themselves 
into the materials for saving him from “ extemporaneous 
platitudes.” He will enjoy the fruit which he has gathered 
with his own hands. He will more freely use the property 
which he has earned than that which he has inherited or 
borrowed. If Dr. Emmons had listened to unwritten dis- 
courses tinctured with such apothegms, he would not have 
called 44 extempore ” preachers 44 pro-tempore ” preachers, 
and said that 44 the most important requisites for an extem- 
poraneous preacher are ignorance, impudence, and presump- 
tion ; it is a great blessing to be able to talk half an hour 
about nothing.” 

C. Persevere in the habit of reading religious truth in the 
book of nature, in the secular sciences, in the useful and 
fine arts, in history. There are 44 sermons in stones,” in 
water-wheels, in noble actions, in wars, in shipwrecks. Pic- 
tures are in sermons, and sermons in pictures. We are 
astonished at the variety of knowledge accumulated by the 
great painters of Europe. Leonardo da Vinci was a musical 
performer and composer, a poet, sculptor, architect, engineer, 
anatomist, chemist, astronomer, mathematician ; he was 
skilled in mechanics and various branches of natural history ; 
he anticipated many discoveries of modern scieuce. He and 
other great painters acted on the principle that there is a 
commune vinculum between all the arts and all the sciences. 
In an eminent degree is there a connection between theology 
and other studies. Therefore it is said that a minister must 
know something of everything, although he cannot know 
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everything of anything. If he know nothing except theology, 
he does not know theology. A man who is merely a preacher 
will be a lop-sided one. Dr. Thomas Scott began his minis- 
terial life without a decidedly evangelical spirit. 44 For 
several years,” he writes, “ I scarcely opened a book which 
treated of anything besides religion.” His biographer adds 
that, afterward, u when his mind was made up and well- 

stored with information upon theological questions, his 

reading became as various as he had the opportunity of 
making it. No book which furnished knowledge that might 
be turned to account was uninteresting to him.” He read 
44 the Greek tragedians and other classic authors,” also such 
works as Thornton on Paper Credit, Locke’s Treatises on 
Money, etc., etc . 1 He often repeated the saying that a cler- 
gyman should wander through all the fields of literature, 
but should bring back to his profession, as a bee to its hive, 
all the fruits which he had gleaned. If a man be a mere 
thinker, there is danger of his being a bald preacher ; if he 
be a mere reader, there is danger of his becoming desultory 
in the pulpit He must think in order to read well, and must 
read in order to think well. 44 There be two things to be avoyded 
by him [the lawyer, says Coke] as enemies to learning — 
praepostera lectio et praepropera praxis .” There are two 
things to be avoided by the clerical scholar — the habit of 
merely professional thinking and the habit of merely dis- 
cursive reading . 2 If he be able to illustrate religious truths 
by allusions to the stars and the mines, to the depths of the 
ocean and the heights of the mountains, to what he has seen 
and heard, as well as read, he will avoid the hiatus to which 
ill-trained extemporizers are exposed, and will not be driven 
to take up their cry : 44 A fronte praecipitium, a tergo lupus.” 

As the mental application of a man who preaches exlibidine 

1 Life of Dr. Scott, pp. 72, 78. 

a “ I was disposed to think well of him [a man who had recently entered upon 
public life] till I heard him say that for the last four years he bad read fourteen 
hours a day ! I have never thought anything of him since. From that time, 
whatever I have seen or known of him, has convinced me that be spoke truly. 11 
— Quoted by Mr. Warren in his “ Law Studies.” p. 128. 
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should be extensive, as well as intensive , he will combine both 
of these qualities in applying himself to systems of logic and 
mental philosophy. These systems are intimately allied with 
Biblical truth, suggest various arguments for it, various answers 
to the objections against it, various illustrations of it. Robert 
Hall could never have excelled as he did in extemporary 
speech, unless he had also excelled as a logician and mental 
philosopher. When wearied and sickened with the drudgery 
of his profession, Mr. Choate happened to see for the first 
time a copy of Sir William Hamilton’s “ Reid.” He revived 
$t once, and exclaimed : “ Here’s food. Now I will go home 
and feast. There’s true poetry in these metaphysicians.” 1 
They inure a preacher to think for himself ; they stimulate 
him to express definite ideas ; and “ hearers,” says Dr. Em- 
mons, “ will always give you their attention, if you give 
them anything to attend to.” 

D. Accustom yourself to speak extempore in an orderly 
and apposite style on the more difficult themes of sermons. 
If you can manage hard themes in private, you can manage 
easy themes in public. Daily express your thoughts on 
some doctrine or duty ; explaining the nature of it, the 
reasons for it, the objections to it. Extemporize thus from 
day to day on the whole system of dogmatic and practical 
theology. After you have perused a book, state the substance 
of it in accurate language. Classify your ideas on one 
theme after another until you are able to speak on it without 
much premeditation. Select the most embarrassing subject 
on which you have been reading, marshall your thoughts 
upon it as suddenly as you can ; express them aloud in a 
style as coherent, concise, and appropriate as possible. Pursue 
these exercises not only in private but also in the social 
circle. One of the best methods of discipline which ministers 
can adopt is, to frame and criticise extemporaneous plans 
of sermons in a society formed for the purpose. A text is 
given out ; no member of the society knows beforehand what 
the text is to be ; every member is required to frame at once 

1 Dr. Brown’s Life and Writings of Bnfns Choate, Vol. i. p. 304. 
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the syllabus of a sermon on the topic thus unexpectedly pro- 
posed ; each one presents his syllabus for criticism within a few 
minutes after he hears of the subject ; he thus learns to think 
for himself, to think rapidly as well as consecutively, to think 
amid some distracting influences. He learns the faults to 
which he is most exposed in sermonizing; for his easily 
besetting faults are those which present themselves in his 
unpremeditated movements. He has an incentive to prepare 
himself for these impromptu efforts by storing his mind 
with knowledge and acquiring a habit of self-control . 1 * 
Precisely here is the usefulness of debating societies. They 
furnish the gymnastics for an extemporaneous preacher. He 
learns in them to think rapidly and warily ; to look at a 
subject on all sides ; to look at the past and the future im- 
pression of his words. W illiam Pinkney, Sir Samuel Romilly, 
Lord Mansfield, were indebted for no small degree of their 
eminence to their exercises in such associations . 3 “ Burke’s 
fondness for the pursuits of a statesman, if not first acquired 
in debating societies, was certainly first manifested and 
greatly augmented in them. . It is stated of that able poli- 
tician that the acquaintance with history which marked his 
future life, and which tended to the development of much 
of his political wisdom, was fostered by occasional meetings 
of the incipient Historical Society, — “an institution,” says 
the biographer of Curran, “ which, as a school of eloquence, 

1 During the years 1836-47, when the author instructed classes in Homiletics, 

he often met them for the extemporaneous framing and criticising of plans of 
sermons, and noticed that some of the students formed better plans under the 
stimulus of this exercise than they formed in their private study. 

3 Many American orators ( Henry Clay, for example, as recorded in his 
Memoir by Colton, p. 25), have been indebted for their extemporary skill to the 
same exercise of social debate. Sir Walter Scott has thus stated one principle 
on which the usefulness of this discipline depends : “ Under the influence of any 
partial feeling, it is certain that most men can more easily reconcile themselves 
to any favorite measure, when agitating it in their own mind, than when obliged 
to expose its merits to a third party, when the necessity of seeming impartial 
procures for the opposite arguments a much more fair statement than that 
which he affords it in tacit meditation.” — Waverley Novels (Parker’s edition), 
Vol. xii. p. 218. 
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was unrivalled, and has given to the bar and the senate some 
of their brightest ornaments.” 1 

Here, as elsewhere, we perceive that the clerical profession 
is kindred to the legal, and the gymnastics requisite for the 
one are also requisite for the other. It is a suggestive fact, 
that the lawyer is often advised to discipline himself on a 
theological treatise. He has been required to go through a 
drill on 44 The Religion of Protestants a safe way to Salva- 
tion,” — the great work of Chillingworth, which has been 
recommended as a model of reasoning by Lord Coke, Lord 
Mansfield, Archbishop Tillotson, John Locke, Lord Claren- 
don, Mosheim, Gibbon, Warburton, Hallain, and many others. 
In his popular and practical Introduction to Law Studies, 2 Mr. 
Warren prescribes the following exercitation on at least the 
second chapter of Chillingworth’s treatise : 

“ Take first a birds-eye view of the whole chapter ; and then apply 
yourself leisurely to the first half dozen pages. Pause after reading a few 
sentences ; look off the book into your mind, and satisfy yourself that the 
thought, not the language, is there , fully and distinctly. Go thus through 
the work, carefully marking the stages of the argument, the connection 
of each thought with the other, and the general bearing of the whole. 
Set your author, as it were, at a little distance from you. Watch how 
warily he approaches his opponent.” Can you discover “ a defect or a 
redundancy either in thought or in expression? Can you put your finger 
anywhere upon a fallacy ? Try ; tax your ingenuity and acuteness to the 
uttermost ! Having thoroughly possessed yourself of the whole argument, 
put away your book and memoranda, and try to go over it in your mind. 
Endeavor to repeat it aloud, as if in oral controversy ; thus testing not 
only the clearness and accuracy of your perceptions, but the strength of 
your memory — the readiness and fitness of your language. Let not a 
film of indistinctness remain in your recollection, but clear it away, in - 
stanter, by reference — if necessary — to your book. Not content even 
with this, make a point, the next day, of writing down the substance of 
your yesterday’s reading, in as compendious and logical a form as possible, 
and go on thus, step by step, through the whole argument. Having so 
looked minutely at the means and the end, at the process and the result, 
at the whole and its parts; having completely mastered this celebrated 
argument in all its bearings, you will be conscious of having undergone 
unusual and severe exertion — of having received an invaluable lesson 
from one of the subtlest and most powerful disputants — one of the closest 

1 Hoffman’s Course of Legal Study, Vol. i. pp. 808-810. pp. 218-224. 
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and most skilful reckoners, whom perhaps the world ever saw. All the 
faculties of your mind — many of them, it may be, till then dormant and 
torpid, will have been drawn into full play ; will have been, as it were, 
set upon the qui vive. You will see at once both your weak and your 
strong points, and guide your future efforts accordingly.” 

E. Adopt various methods for regulating the instinct, and 
gaining flie art of expression. A man may be moved by the 
dictates of conscience to make his thoughts known, but he 
will speak with the greater power if his natural impulses 
come to the aid of his sense of duty. When he is in a 
normal state and is reflecting on the subject of his discourse, 
his thoughts sooner or later classify themselves and enlist 
his affections ; then comes the impulse to tell what he thinks 
and how he feels ; this is the instinct of expression ; it rises 
and falls neither too soon nor too late. Sometimes, however, 
the instinct is abnormal. It is too active in one man and 
impels him to express his thoughts when they are only half- 
formed, to disclose his feelings before they are fully harmo- 
nious with his subject. The pear falls before it is ripe. This 
man may be voluble as an extemporizer, but is inconsequent 
and superficial. In another man the instinct is too inactive, 
and leaves him to shrink from expressing his thoughts and 
especially from exposing his emotions. This man, if he 
speak extempore at all, is too slow and seems to be sluggish. 
The pear hangs on the tree until it is spoiled. If a minister 
aim to perfect himself in “ free speech,’’ he will so educate 
his instinct of expression that it shall rouse him to utter his 
thoughts and feelings just when they are most inspiring. 
Let him rightly train himself, and then after meditating on 
his theme and bringing his heart into unison with it, he will 
be not only prepared, but impelled to speak. Nature and 
habit will conspire with conscience and benevolence. His 
business will be his pleasure ; and a man commonly does well 
what he loves to do. His sermon will be a relief to him. 
He aches if he does not express the sentiments of his heart 
His future reward, his present duty, his present happiness, 
give a triple reason for his exclamation : “ Woe is me, if I 
preach not the gospel.” 
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The minister must discipline himself not only in the 
instinct , but also in the art of expression. We may reason- 
ably expect that he will be as diligent as the statesman is 
in gaining a command of his mother tongue. Lord Mans- 
field not only translated all Cicero’s orations into English, 
but also re-translated the English orations into Latin. 
Edmund Burke was not only familiar with Demosthenes, 
Cicero, Plutarch, but he committed to memory lengthened 
passages of the Latin poets, especially Virgil, Horace, and 
Lucretius. William Pitt, before he was twenty years of age, 
had read aU the works of nearly all the ancient classical 
authors, and sometimes “ dwelt for hours on striking pas- 
sages of an orator or historian, in noticing their turns of 
expression,” etc. For the purpose of obtaining a mastery 
of language, Lord Chatham not only addicted himself to the 
translating of Demosthenes into English, but he also read 
Bailey’s folio Dictionary twice through with discriminating 
care. Other statesmen have devoted much time and labor to 
the critical study of Shakespeare , 1 Milton, Dr. Barrow, Dr. 
South, also grammars of their native and of foreign languages. 
They have aimed in this manner to gain not only that 
copiousness, but also that preciseness, of utterance which 
Charles James Fox ascribed to William Pitt : “ I never* 
hesitate for a word ; Pitt never hesitates for the word.” 
President Brown says that no man “ could make a more 
clear, convincing, and effective statement ; none held all the 
resources of the language more absolutely at command ” 2 
than Mr. Rufus Choate. It is instructive, therefore, to peruse 
Mr. Choate’s remarks on the methods of learning the felicities 
of our language. The following are records of his familiar 
conversation : 

“The culture of expression should be a specific study , quite distinct 
from the invention of thought. Language and its elements, words, are to 

1 A minister who had not proved all things and held fast that which is good, 
ended a sermon against the study of the drama with these words : “ What will 
you think of the time you have wasted in reading your Shakespeare when you 
arrive at * that bourne whence no traveller returns ? * ” 

8 Dr. Brown's Life and Writings of Bufus Choate, Vol. i. p. 295. 
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be mastered by direct, earnest labor. A speaker ought daily to exercise 

and air his vocabulary, and also to add to and enrich it. Dictionaries 

are of great service in this filling up and fertilizing of diction. Pinkney 
had all the dictionaries which he could buy, from Richardson to Webster. 
You don't want a diction gathered from the newspapers, caught from the 
air, common and unsuggestive ; but you want one whose every word is 

full freighted with suggestion and association , with beauty and power. 

In addition to translating, talking is an excellent discipline. It exercises 
all those words which one has at ready command. You want to use your 
stock continually, or it will rust. Buchanan, the foreign missionary, once 
observed that he doubted not he had laid up in his memory one hundred 
thousand words which were never employed, but which by a little use 

he would fully command If you want really to master what you think 

you know, tell it to somebody. I once knew a man who learned very 
many complete pages of Addison, and retailed them out in conversation. 
He was thus practising very much the same thing as extempore delivery, 
in original words, of other people's thoughts ; a practice I much approve of. 1 

The preceding remarks suggest the mutual harmony of a 
minister’s duties. We need not fear that because he adopts a 
vigorous mental discipline he will become an anchorite. Mr. 
Warren, in his Law Studies, quotes the rule of Sir Henry 
Finch : “ Study all the morning, and talk ail the afternoon.” 
In his system of parochial visitation the minister learns as 
well as teaches ; he finds every parlor in his diocese a school 
for himself ; he forms the habit of unfolding his thoughts and 
emotions when they are needed, of using those plain Saxon 
words which are fitted to touch the hearts of plain men. 
This habit grows upon him, until it generates an internal 
demand to express himself in that style which the incidents 
of the hour suggest. If he read a sermon in the pulpit he 
will change its inapt phrases for words which are inspired 
into him by the scenes amid which he reads. He learns to 
deliver a discourse as he conducts a dignified conversation. 
He is instructed by his parishioners in the best rules of 
eloquence. One of the most popular writers of the present 
century has remarked : “ I have read books enough, and 
observed and conversed with enough of eminent and splend- 
idly cultivated minds, too, in my time ; but I assure you I 

1 Parker’s Reminiscences of Rains Choate, pp. 248, 249, 250, 258, 259. 
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have heard higher sentiments from the lips of poor un- 
educated men and women, when exerting the spirit of severe 
yet gentle heroism under difficulties and afflictions, or 
speaking their simple thoughts as to circumstances in the 
lot of friends and neighbors, than I ever yet met with, except 
in the pages of the Bible.” 

5. Make a special as well as general preparation for each 
one of your extemporary sermons. Before you begin to 
preach, be sure that you are able at once to decompose your 
subject by analysis, and instantly recompose it by synthesis. 
Like various other rules, this may be modified by circum- 
stances. Some men may preach on many themes, and many 
men may preach on some themes with but little work im- 
mediately preceding. The work has been performed in the 
remote past. When a lawyer is accused of exorbitant 
charges for his extemporaneous advice, or a physician for 
his extemporaneous prescription, he replies: “ That advice, 
that prescription, has cost me three or ten years of study.” 
“ How long a time have you spent on that sermon ” ? was a 
question addressed to Dr. John M. Mason, Dr. Lyman 
Beecher, Dr. Eliphalet Nott. “Ten years,” “twenty-five 
years,” “thirty years,” have been the answers. Dr. Ezra Stiles 
Ely once remarked, that he could preach on two thousand 
biblical texts with only five minutes for the study of each 
one. Perhaps he could. Perhaps his hearers would not 
agree with him. Perhaps he was able to do what the ma- 
jority of ministers would be foolhardy in attempting. Per- 
haps the men who would be most apt to imitate him are the 
very men who would be most apt to fail. 1 When Sir Samuel 
Romilly, who has been called “ the model lawyer,” was 
overladen with public duties, he would often enter the court* 
room, learn there the particulars of the cause he was to 
argue, and then, without any antecedent knowledge of it, 
would speak upon it like a master. But not every man is 

1 Dr. Ely had several peculiar aptitudes for an extemporaneous orator. When 
about sixty years old he preached four hours in a single day and was not 
wearied. He was also a man of exceptional memory, and exceptions are per- 
ilous when regarded as rules. 
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Sir Samuel Romilly. Daniel Webster did not profess to be 
an extemporizer in thought as well as language. Talking 
of his own unwritten speeches he applied to himself the 
following words of Alexander Hamilton : “ Men give me 
some credit for genius. All the genius I have lies just in 
this: When I have a subject in hand, I study it profoundly. 
Day and night it is before me. I explore it in all its bearings. 
My mind becomes pervaded with it. Then the effort which 
I make the people are pleased to call the fruit of genius. 
It is the fruit of labor and thought.” On another occasion 
Mr. Webster said : “ Whenever I am invited to address my 
fellow-men, I never feel that I am treating them with suitable 
respect unless I appear before them in my best attire and 
with my most carefully prepared thoughts.” 

The special preparation for an extemporary sermon may 
be made in various ways. Of these, neither can be authori- 
tatively prescribed for all preachers, but each may be safely 
recommended for some. 

A. One of these methods is the sporUaneotis. While 
sitting by the bed of an invalid, or walking in the fields, or 
engaging in familiar conversation, or examining a picture 
or a statue, or listening to the sermon of another man, or 
writing an elaborate discourse of his own, a minister is 
startled by entirely new thoughts on some entirely new 
theme. These first thoughts are the best which he will have 
on this theme. Let him seize them just as they are, and 
hold them fast. Let him commit them at once to paper. 
They may be delicate and as evanescent as the aroma of a 
flower. Robert Hall stated to a friend, that when projecting 
his sermon on Modern Infidelity “ he had risen from his bed 
two or three times in the middle of the night, to record 
thoughts, or to write down passages that he feared might 
otherwise escape his memory,” 1 tenacious as that memory 
was. If every minister could preserve a record of his own 
original plans of sermons, the reoord would be to him one 
of the books which are books. As these thoughts rushed of 

1 Recollections of Samuel Taylor Coleridge, Vol. i. p. 107. 
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their own accord into his mind, so they will penetrate the 
minds of his hearers. Not all thoughts, but these thoughts 
are exactly apposite to an extemporary sermon. They are 
like the first impressions, the “ author’s proof” of a picture, 
and are blurred by much handling. If elaborated into a 
written discourse their simplicity, naturalness, brightness, 
will be marred. 

B. Another mode of preparing to preach extempore is the 
tentative. On some themes the first thoughts are not the 
best ; they are not only crude, but also confused. They 
must be re-arranged again and again. Sometimes a man 
(Dr. Lyman Beecher often adopted this mode) writes down 
the first idea which occurs to him on his subject ; then the 
second, although it may be strangely disconnected with the 
first ; then the third, perhaps discrepant from either ; he 
reaches the tenth, it may be, or the twentieth; then, perhaps, 
he reviews them all ; at length new ideas suddenly dart into 
his mind, and, as if by a new turn of the kaleidoscope, the 
old and the new arrange themselves in a logical or graceful 
or affecting order; he has no further use for his manuscript; 
he is ready to preach a discourse of which those disjointed 
notes would give to a stranger no intimation. Those notes 
are no more the first draught of his sermon than the tuning 
of the instruments of an orchestra is the prelude of the 
symphony. 

Sometimes his ideas will not come into a fit arrangement 
by any of his unaided efforts. He then reads a book relating 
to his theme. He reads not for the purpose of plagiarizing 
from his author, but for the sake of refreshing his own ex- 
siccated mind. The water which is poured into a dry pump 
brings up the deeper water of the well. Under this fresh 
influence a single phrase, perhaps a single word, striking his 
eye, brings all his thoughts into an order which might never 
otherwise have occurred to him ; he throws the book aside ; 
he has the plan of a sermon entirely different from that of 
the volume. It is his own frame, enclosing a picture which 
is also his own. 

VOL. XXIX. No. 114. 47 
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In ordinary cases, the man who adopts either of the pre- 
ceding methods will be the readiest to improve his sermon 
while he is preaching it. In the repose of his study his mind 
is -creative; it will be much more so amid the excitements 
of the pulpit. 

C. A distinct mode of preparing to preach extempore is 
the exact. Adopting this mode, a man is not satisfied with 
a general plan or with first suggestions ; he examines and 
re-examines his schedule ab imis unguibus usque ad verticem 
summum. He settles the particular sequence of his thoughts, 
from the first in his Exordium to the last in his Peroration. 
He pre-determines not only the shadings of his argument, 
but also the gradations of his sighs and tears. If his plan 
were written down, it would be a complete index to his dis- 
course. But it is not written ; or if it be, it is not written 
for the sake of its words. The author intends not only to 
choose his words in the pulpit, but also to deviate, as his 
inspiration prompts him, from his pre-conceived plan. 
u When the topic rises, when the mind kindles from within, 
and the strain becomes loftier, or bolder, or more pathetic ; 
when the sacred fountain of tears is ready to overflow, and 
audience and speaker are moved by one kindred sympathetic 
passion, then the thick-coming fancies cannot be kept down, 
the storehouse of the memory is unlocked, images start up 
from the slumber of years, and all that the orator has seen, 
read, heard, or felt returns in distinct shape and vivid colors. 
The cold and premeditated text will no longer suffice for the 
glowing thought. The stately, balanced phrase gives place 
to some abrupt, graphic expression, that rushes unbidden to 
his lips. The unforeseen incident or locality furnishes an 
apt and speaking image ; and the discourse instinctively 
transposes itself into a higher key .” 1 

D. A still different method of preparing an extemporary 
sermon is the slavish. In this method the author does not 
pre-determine his words, therefore his discourse belongs to 
the extemporary class ; but while he retains the body he does 

1 Edward Everett in his Memoir of Webster, pp. lxx, lxxi. 
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not retain the soul of extemporary speech, for he does not 
intend to deviate from his prescribed order of thought. His 
framework is finished, and is of cast-iron. It were ordinarily 
better to prepare such a sermon for delivery with notes than 
without them. A pastor has been known to write such a 
sermon with a design to preach it extempore, but afterwards 
to abandon that design, and to read it from manuscript. It 
proved to be an epicene discourse, having the virtues neither 
of the written nor the free speech. Many a pastor has 
merged his extempore sermon into a memoriter one by pre- 
determining his order of thought so minutely that he could 
not avoid associating with it a pro-determined order of words. 
If a man preserve the extemporizing state of mind in ref- 
erence to his words merely, he is just within the line of 
extemporary speech, and suffers all the inconveniences of 
that border life ; but so far forth as he does not preserve this 
state of mind with regard to his words, he is outside of that 
line. As a boy learning to skate uses a skating-chair, so a 
minister learning to preach ex libidine may let his memory 
now and then supply his lack of invention. He is not an 
extemporizer, but a learner. Mr. Zincke gives the following 
suggestive account of the first two sermons which he delivered 
without a manuscript : 

“ I divided each discourse into chapters, each chapter being a distinct 
part of the subject ; and each chapter I divided into paragraphs, each 
paragraph being a distinct step in the treatment of what was the subject 
of the chapter. To each chapter was prefixed a Roman, to each paragraph 
an Arabic numeral. Between the paragraphs I left small intervals, in 
which I wrote, in a few words, a heading of the contents of the paragraph. 
The headings I afterwards copied on one side of half a sheet of note-paper. 
This enabled me to see at a glance how I had treated my subject, and to 
judge more easily than I could do by turning over the pages of the M8. 
whether my method of treating it was natural and logical. On Saturday 
I again looked over my two sermons, in doing so, making perhaps more 
use of the short abstracts than of the complete mss. And again on the 
Sunday, I gave the half-hour preceding each service to the final consider- 
ation of what I was then about to preach. These two subsequent studies 
enabled me to make several improvements both in the way of additions 
and omissions; because what 1 was endeavoring to do was to form each 
sermon into a connected and coherent whole, from which everything must 
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be eliminated that had not a definite purpose. My sermons, then, having 
been written in the course of the previous week, after much consideration 
of the subject, and having been again studied on Saturday, and once more 
referred to before the service on Sunday, the result was, that when I 
entered the church I almost knew the M8. by heart. The line of argument 
and every explanation and illustration were distinctly before my mind. 
In consequence, I did not anywhere pause for a thought or a word. I had 
no idea that this was to be regarded as extemporary preaching, yet I was 
not dissatisfied with it for a beginning.” 1 

6. Strive to regulate yourself so that, in preparing and 
delivering your discourse, your mind may work naturally and 
easily. “ As in water face answereth to face, so the heart of 
man to man.” Nature in the pulpit appeals to nature in 
the pew. 

A. As the day for preaching draws near take especial care 
to keep the body in the state most favorable to the action of 
the mind. The healthiness of the sermon may depend upon 
the health of the animal system. One of the most celebrated 
extemporizers in the world is indebted for his success in no 
small degree to his physical regimen. We must confess, 
however, that some of the most effective sermons ever 
preached have been prepared in defiance of all hygienic 
rules. The account of John Livingston’s discourse at the 
kirk of Sliotts, while it illustrates the good influence of 
obeying the moral laws, intimates also the evil influence of 
disobeying the physical laws of God. He says of himself: 

“ I never preached ane sermon which I would be earnest to see again, 
in wryte but two ; the ane was on ane Munday after the communion at 
ShottSy and the other on ane Munday after the communion at Holywood ; 
and both these times I had spent the whole night before in conference 
and prayer with some Christians without any more than ordinary prep- 
aration ; otherwayes, my gift was rather suited to simple common people, 
than to learned and judicious auditors.” On the morning of June 21, 
1630, after he had passed his sleepless night at Shotts, “ there came such 
a misgiving of spirit upon him, in considering his own unworthiness and 
weakness, and the expectation of the people, that he was consulting to 
have stolen away somewhere, and declined that day's work ; but thinking 
he could not so distrust God, he went to preach, where he got remarkable 
assistance in speaking about one hour and a half, from Ezekiel xxxvi. 25, 

1 The Duty and the Discipline of Extemporary Preaching, pp. 50, 51. 
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26, ‘ Then will I sprinkle clean water/’ etc. Here he was led out in such 
a melting strain, that, by the down-pouring of the Spirit from on high, a 
most discernible change was wrought upon about five hundred of his 
hearers, who could either date their conversion, or some remarkable con- 
firmation, from that day forward. Some little of that stamp, he says, 
remained on him the Thursday after, when he preached at Kilmarnock ; 
but on the Monday following, preaching at Irvine, he was so deserted, 
that what he had meditated upon, wrote, and kept fully in memory, he 
could not get pronounced ; which so discouraged him, that he resolved not 
to preach for some time, at least at Irvine,” etc. 1 

B. Choose a subject on which you can speak with safety, 
freedom, and interest. 44 Select a theme requiring an argu- 
mentative treatment,” is one rule rashly given. Some men 
speak freely in extemporizing an argument, others are con- 
fused in it. 44 Preach an expository sermon,” is a rule given 
too indiscriminately. Some preachers easily succeed in 
the exposition of the Bible ; others must write their exegetical 
discourses or they become indefinite and vague. 44 Take a 
very limited theme, so that you can survey the whole of it 
at one glance,” is a rule given too imperatively, obeyed with 
good results by one man, but leading another to 44 . preach 
himself out” in a few minutes. 44 Take a very extensive 
subject,” is a rule given too authoritatively. If we expound 
a passage of the Bible, it is said, we should take a length- 
ened passage, so that when persecuted in one verse we may 
flee to another. The attempt to obey this rule will make 
some preachers vagrant. 44 Take a subject which you may 
divide into parts as numerous as possible,” says one ; 44 take 
a subject which you may divide into only a few salient 
points,” says another. The comprehensive and wise direc- 
tion is: select for your extemporary sermon that subject 
which you know to be congenial with your faculties, tastes, 
and peculiar experience. 

C. While preparing and delivering your extemporary dis- 
course, keep your mind sacredly under the influence of your 
subject. The ruling desire of one man is to comply with 

1 “ Select Biographies,” p. 194; also, “Scots’ Biographia Evangclica,” 
(4th ed.) p. 216. 
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the laws of rhetoric ; he becomes hard and stiff : of another 
man, to awaken some emotion which his theme is not fitted 
to arouse ; he becomes artificial it may be sensational. The 
true orator lets the idea come out : the declaimer tries to 
say something smart or sublime. The subject impressing 
the soul exalts it, as the atmosphere pressing on the mercury 
raises it in the barometer. One feeling manifests itself nat- 
urally in a smile, another in a frown, another in a blush ; 
and all feeling, if it be not interfered with by some artificial 
influence, expresses itself well, because naturally, in words. 
Let a preacher keep himself under the power of his subject, 
and his phrases, if we may borrow a simile, will fall over 
that subject as drapery over a statue, and will adapt them- 
selves to its distinctive outlines as the drapery rises and falls 
with the protuberances and depressions of the body which it 
clothes. 

It is particularly important for the minister to avoid all 
distracting influences during the hours immediately preceding 
his discourse. In those hours he sometimes refuses to con- 
verse, partly because he needs his physical strength for the 
pulpit, and partly because his conversation diverts his mind 
from his sermon. Immediately before rising to preach, it 
is wise for him to glance rapidly through the entire plan of 
his sermon, else he may have lost his train of thought dur- 
ing his introductory exercises. Experiences not altogether 
unlike the following of Mr. Bautain, are not altogether 
uncommon. 

“ One day I had to preach in one of the principal churches of Paris. 
It was a solemn festival) and there was an immense audience, including 
part of the Court then reigning. As I was ascending the pulpit I per- 
ceived a person whom 1 had supposed absent, and my mind was carried 
away suddenly by a train of recollections. I reached the pulpit-landing, 
knelt down as usual, and when I should have risen to speak, I had for- 
gotten not only my text, but even the subject of my sermon. I literally 
knew no longer what I had come to speak upon ; and, despite of all my 
efforts to remember it, 1 could see nothing but one complete blank. My 
embarrassment and anguish may be conceived. I remained on my knees 
a little longer than was customary, not knowing what to do. Nevertheless, 
not losing head or heart, 1 looked full at my danger without being scared 
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by it, yet without seeing how I was to get out of it either. At last, 
unable to recover anything by my own proper strength, — neither subject 
nor text, — I had recourse to God, and I said to him, from the very bottom 
of my heart, and with all the fervor of my anxiety : * Lord if it be thy will 
that I preach, give me back my plan ’ ; and at that instant, my text 
came back into my mind, and with my text the subject. I think that 
never in my life have I experienced anything more astonishing, nor a 
more lively emotion of gratitude.” 1 

D. Guard against overestimating the evils which will 
result from your literary or elocutionary blunders. Errors 
in religious doctrine or sentiment ought to be corrected as 
soon as perceived, but errors of mere style or delivery may 
work no permanent mischief. The fear of such errors, how- 
ever, embarrasses a man often, and makes his discourse 
tame. When Virgil says : “ Audentes fortuna juvat” the 
homilist may translate the phrase : Heaven will aid the man 
who feels, and has reason to feel, confidence in his success. 
An honest preacher has reason to feel confidence, even 
although he lapse into literary errors which mortify him. 
Sometimes he receives a new impetus from the mistake which 
he has made, and he is stimulated to put forth a degree of 
energy unusual to him. Sometimes his error is not detected 
by a single one of his auditors, and all his chagrin is gra- 
tuitous. Still more frequently, perhaps, a mistake which 
mortifies him is thought by his hearers to be an excellence. 
The history of the bar and the senate abounds with instances 
like the following. When Professor Tristam Burgess was 
making a speech in our National Congress, he directed his 
eagle eye and pointed his fore-finger toward his opponent on 
the floor, and in this threatening attitude made a lengthened, 
truly emphatic pause. “ That pause was terrible,” said a 
fellow representative to Mr. Burgess afterward. “To no 
one so terrible as to me,” responded the orator, “ for I could 
not think of anything to say.” Twenty-five years after 
Henry Clay had emigrated from Virginia to Kentucky, he 
was sent as a delegate from the latter State to the former ; 
and while addressing the Virginia Legislature he described, 

1 Bautain’i Art of Extempore Preaching, pp. 258, 259. 
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with much pathos, the interest which the emigrant feels in 
the scenes of his childhood, in the homes and graves of his 
ancestors. While he and his hearers were deeply atfected 
he began to quote the verses : 

“Breathes there the man — * 

u But his memory which rarely failed was this time at fault. 
He paused a moment, closed his eyes, and pressed his fore- 
head with the palm of his hand, to aid his recollection. 
Fortunately for him, his audience supposed that this pause 
and act were occasioned by the depth and power of his 
emotions, which certainly were deep and powerful, and so 
were theirs. The lines came to him in good time, and when 
he pronounced the words in the most feeling manner : 

‘ Breathes there the man, with soul so dead, 

Who never to himself hath said, 

This is my own, my native land ? ’ 

there was a profound sensation pervading the assembly, 
which was manifested in many instances by involuntary 
tears .” 1 

E. When you adopt the extemporaneous method, do not 
scruple, if you need, to borrow aid from the other methods 
of preaching. Men who believe in indiscriminate rules, are 
apt to prescribe, appealing to the authority of Quintilian : 
“ Take no paper into the pulpit with you ; no plan of the 
sermon, no initial words of sentences, no hints of illustra- 
tions.” It is wise for some, but rash for others to follow this 
rule. The impetuous torrent of a man’s feeling may be 
checked by his stopping to look at his memorandum. He 
cannot read it if he does look at it. His soul is aglow with 
thought, and is not cool enough to understand his illegible 
signs of thought. By turning his eyes upon his sermon-card 
he lets it intervene as a partition-wall between himself and 
his audience. Not every man, however, is so afflicted with 

1 Colton's Life and Times of Henry Clay, Vol. i. pp. 70, 71. This incident 
has been generally narrated in a far more emphatic style than that adopted by 
Mr. Colton. His misquotation of Scott's “ Lay of the Last Minstrel " is cor- 
rected in the text above. 
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genius that his onward flow of emotion is inteirupted by the 
sight of his memorandum. Sometimes an orator prepares 
a mnemonic schedule for the very purpose of augmenting 
his interest in his theme and his sympathy with his auditors. 
He is saved from mental perturbation by knowing that if he 
should forget the right thought at the right moment, he has 
close at hand a remembrancer of it . 1 Perhaps he will never 
use it, but he feels safer, if he has a sermon-card with him ; 
just as an agile mechanic, working near the eaves of a house, 
is more secure if he be bound with a cord to some fixture 
on the roof. The word “ brief” suggests the fact that some 
of the most eloquent advocates, as well as statesmen, have 
not scorned the help of mnemonic schedules. It was a com- 
mon practice of Robert Hall, to sketch the plan of his dis- 
course, “ specifying a few texts, and sometimes writing the 
first sentence ; this he regarded as digging a channel for his 
thoughts to flow in.” Professor Tlioluck of Halle, would be 
called, on the whole, a memoriter preacher ; yet he borrowed 
so much aid from the extemporaneous method that it is not 
always easy to classify him. He often dictated to his aman- 
uensis a sermon on one Sabbath morning between five and 
seven o’clock ; reviewed the sermon at the same hours on 
the next Sabbath morning, and delivered it at nine o’clock 
on that very morning. His tenacious memory grasped 
and held a large part of what he had written, but his 
sentences as they were uttered received a new wealth of 
beauty from his rich imagination. On the other hand, Rufus 
Choate would be called, on the whole, an extemporaneous 
orator ; but be borrowed assistance from the written method. 

1 Dr. Ebrard gives the following rule for a man preaching memoriter, and 
would probably give a similar rule for a man preaching extempore : " When the 
sermon has been concocted, let the preacher, on a quarto sheet (no more is 
needed) draw off a mnemonical sketch; that is, indicate the thoughts or those 
dusters of thought, accordingly as his memory is strong or weak, by a single 
phrase, or mnemonic catch-word. Let him set down these in a tabular way, 
strikingly, so that the lines may fall into shapes to seize the eye. Now lei him 
throw aside his manuscript and try, by the aid of this paper, to reproduce the 
sermon; that is, to invent afresh equivalent expressions.” — Quoted in Dr. 
James W. Alexander's Thoughts on Preaching, p. 153. 

Vol. XXIX. No. 114. 48 
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He sometimes continued to write his argument until the 
very minute of his rising to address the jury. 44 The notes 
of his speeches,” says President Brown 44 were generally 
very ample and complete. To a student who was going to 
take the depositions of some witnesses where he could not 
be present, he said : 4 Takd down every adjective, adverb, and 
interjection that the witnesses utter.’ His brief too, was 
always full, though in addressing a jury he was entirely 
untrammelled, and often hardly referred to it. In addressing 
the court he sometimes seemed to follow his notes closely, 
almost as if he were repeating them, laying aside page after 
page as he proceeded.” 1 44 He trusted,” says Mr. Parker, 
44 to no inspiration of the moment in his speaking. Every- 
thing that could be prepared was prepared; every nerve, 
every muscle, that could be trained was trained ; every 
energy that daily practice could strengthen was invigorated.” 2 

F. Graduate the extemporary element of your discourses 
according to your fitness for meeting the just demands of 
your hearers. If a minister be reasonable, he is annoyed 
by his want of this fitness ; if he be unreasonable, his auditors 
are annoyed by it. 

tt Distrustful sense with modest caution speaks 
It still looks home, and short excursions makes ; 

But rattling nonsense in full vollies breaks, 

And never shocked, and never turned aside, 

Bursts out, resistless, with a thund’ring tide.” * 

If a minister ventures to extemporize before a congregation 
by whom he expects to be overawed, he should prepare him- 
self so much the more studiously, and enable himself to 
borrow aid so much the more readily from notes either read 
or recited. He should adopt all possible methods of pre- 
venting his embarrassment in the pulpit on the Lord’s day. 
In the private and social exercises already recommended 4 
he should fortify himself for the public exercises of worship. 
The Roman soldier was drilled wearing heavy armor, so that 

i Memoir of Rufus Choate, p. 280. * Reminiscences of Rufus Choate, p. 124. 

• Pope's Essay on Criticism. 4 See § 5. IIL 4. 
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lie might feel free on the battle-field where his armor was 
lighter. The young preacher may learn a safe lesson from 
the lawyer. Professor Washburn of Harvard College unites 
with other jurists in recommending moot-courts as ac- 
customing the student to accurate discrimination, rapid 
arrangement of thought, independent judgment, precise ex- 
pression, and the control of all his faculties. 44 While the 
ordeal by which he [the law-student] is tried in making his 
early efforts is by no means slight or inconsiderable ; the 
consequences of a first failure are far less formidable than 
they would be in an action in court ; and it brings with it 
far less of discouragement than to break down from embar- 
rassment or want of self-possession at the expense of a client, 
and in the presence of a jury, before whom he is quite as 
much on trial as the party he represents.” 1 If a lawyer 
ought not to imperil the estates, a preacher ought not to 
endanger the souls, of men by attempting to control the 
thoughts of others before he has learned to control his own. 
In his first sermon he should be more self-poised than 4 the 
soldier in his first battle, who does not give up and run 
away, simply because he is afraid to do so.’ He should not 
only accustom himself to extemporary speech in circles for 
discussion and mutual criticism, but also in familiar meet- 
ings of Christian friends whom he can address without fear. 
Unless impelled by necessity he should not extemporize 
before a large congregation in the temple until he feels at 
home in extemporizing before a small company at the private 
house; he should not veuture to speak unwritten words 
before a literary audience, until he can be free from trepi- 
dation in addressing the unlearned. Just before the intrepid 
Patrick Henry made his speech on the stipends of the clergy, 
he saw his uncle, — an educated man and a minister of the 
gospel, — approach the court-house. He expressed his regret 
at seeing his uncle, and requested him to leave the ground : 
44 Because Sir, you know that I have never yet spoken in 

1 Lectures on the Study and Practice of Law, by Emory Washburn, LL.D. 
pp. 68, 69. 
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public, and I fear that I shall be too much overawed by your 
presence to be able to do my duty to my clients, 1 ” etc. etc. 1 
John Foster did not hesitate to preach extempore on a dif- 
ficult subject in a small place and to “ a small assemblage 
of old friends ” ; but he says : 44 * 1 am always quite certain 
I should have no 4 liberty/ as we of this profession name it, 
if I should venture extemporaneously in large places to which 
one is totally unaccustomed. And then, as I have absolutely 
no memory at all, my premeditations are totally useless to 
me, unless, as I go on, I secure them in writing . Therefore, 
for these occasions, I am obliged to write nearly half as 
much as what is to be said. The consequence is most 
wretched ; for unless I have a long time , after this writing is 
done, to read many times over the said indited sentences 
and hints, so as to have some little command of them beyond 
the immediate reach of my eye, I am hampered and stiffened 
in the delivery, having neither the certainty of reading, nor 
the ease of speaking.” 1 At the present day, however, a 
young man will rush before auditors, some of whom are 
more highly educated, and many of whom are more devout 
than himself, and will preach an unwritten sermon with 
humiliating confusion of mind and of language. He excuses 
himself by saying : 44 1 ought not to be disconcerted.” Yes, 
but you are so, and you are to follow rules adapted to what 
you are, as well as what you ought to be. — 44 It does not 
become a bishop to be overawed by men.” Not in the dis- 
charge of his duty ; but you rush onward before your duty. 
There is a command that men preach the gospel to every 
creature, but no command that every creature preach the 
gospel extempore. 2 You owe a certain degree of respect to 
your auditors, especially when they are superior to you; 
you put yourself into a false relation when you preach down 
to them; until you have gone through a more vigorous 
discipline you must use your utmost effort for preaching up 

1 Wirt’s Sketches of the Life and Character of Patrick Henry, pp. 28, 24. 

9 Life of John Foster, Vol. i. p. 46. 

• Incidents, etc., of Bev. Edward T. Taylor, p. 90. 
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to them. — “ But I must learn to speak extempore, and the 
way of learning to do a thing is to do it. I cannot acquire 
the art of swimming by means of a hand-book on swimming ; 
I must plunge into the sea.” If you preach for the sake of 
practising rhetoric you are violating the most essential rules 
of rhetoric. An inexperienced surgeon does not begin his 
practice by amputating the limbs of “ kings and priests.” 
You are not doing a work of necessity when you are learning 
your trade on the Sabbath-day ; neither is this oratorical 
discipline a work of mercy for your hearers. Mercy to them 
requires that you speak in a manner for which you have dis- 
ciplined yourself on secular days. You are to try your 
experiments in elocution before a debating club, a company 
of critics. You ought to learn such maxims of the anatomist 
as “ Fiat experimentum in corpore vili and also, u In 
capite orphani discit chirurgus.” Men do not come into 
the temple at the hour of worship in order to be excruciated 
by your experiments in preaching from the treasures of 
your own mind. — “ Is it not with extemporization as with 
the art of swimming : whoever dares to swim, swims ; who- 
ever dares to extemporize, extemporizes ” ? There are two 
questions : first, can a man extemporize ? second, can he 
draw men to hear him the second time ? May he not, as 
Congreve expresses it, ‘have that everlasting rotation of 
tongue that echo has no chance with him, but must wait till 
he dies to catch his last word ’ ? Words, and more words, 
and nothing but words, — a man may dare to utter them, 
and not be.fi preacher. Not every man can preach extem- 
pore ; but nearly every educated minister can train himsdf 
to preach so. 

7. When you have been successful in an extemporary 
sermon make it the basis of a written one. 1 Often the most 
edifying discourses which a man works out in his library 
were first delivered by him sur le champ et de son fond. 
His happiest thoughts may have vanished from his memory ; 
but the general train of them was recalled ; and the spirit of 

1 See { 2. II. 6 above. 
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the first sermon enlivened the second. Sometimes, by the 
arts of phonography and tachygraphy, he may obtain an 
exact copy of the words which came gushing from his heart. 
44 In short, Sir, the man is inspired,” said Dr. Parr of Robert 
Hall. “There is no man,” remarked Hannah More, “in 
the church nor out of it, comparable to Robert Hall.” If 
the stenographers of his day had been faithful to the men of 
our day, they would have preserved to us rare treasures of 
wisdom. As he pronpunced his discourse on Modem Infi- 
delity, he seemed 

u Not touched, but rapt ; not wakened, but inspired.” 

We can easily credit Mr. Cottle, when he says: “This 
6ermon I was so happy as to hear delivered, and have no 
hesitation in expressing an opinion that the oral was not 
only very different from the printed discourse, but greatly its 
superior. In the one case, he expressed the sentiments of a 
mind fully charged with matter the most invigorating and 
solemnly important ; but, discarding notes (which he once told 
me always hampered him), it was not in his power to display 
the same language, or to record the same evanescent trains 
of thought ; so that in preparing a sermon for tho press no 
other than a general resemblance could be preserved. In 
trusting alone to his recollection, when the stimulus was 
withdrawn of a crowded and most attentive auditory, the 
ardent feeling, the thought that burned, was liable in some 
measure to become deteriorated by the substitution of cool 
philosophical arrangement and accuracy for the spontaneous 
effusions of his overflowing heart ; so that what was gained 
by one course was more than lost by the other.” 1 

As some extemporizers in copying their sermons have 
indulged themselves in too much correction, so others have 
contented themselves with too little. Perhaps they were 
unable to write with elaborative care what they had spoken 
with marvellous power. More learning might have made 
them dull. “ Omnia non pariter rerum sunt omnibus apta.” 

1 Recollections of Coleridge, Vol. i. pp. 104-106. 
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We read of John Bunyan that “ in the middle of winter he 
would sometimes have more than twelve hundred hearers 
before seven o’clock in the morning of a week-day ; and 
when he visited the metropolis, one day’s notice of his 
preaching would bring many more than the place of worship 
could contain.” “It is said that [John] Owen was in the 
practice of frequently hearing Bunyan preach when he came 
to London, which led Charles II. to express his astonishment 
that a man of the Doctor’s learning could hear a tinker 
preach ; to which Owen is said to have replied : i Had I the 
tinker’s abilities, please your Majesty, I would most gladly 
relinquish my learning.’ ” 1 The heart of Bunyan in the 
pulpit came into close contact with the hearts of his hearers. 
His sermons were poured forth from his inmost soul. Some 
of them were afterwards given to the press. We are thankful 
for their marks of his genius. But if he had possessed the 
power of revising his sermons, of adding the sound logic and 
comprehensive philosophy which ought to characterize a 
written discussion, to the natural, lively, graphic style which 
does characterize his unwritten effusions, he would have 
made the race doubly indebted to him. So we may say of 
Whitefield, Summerfield, and other preachers whose power 
of moving men evanesced with their breath. They had more 
eloquence for their own day than patience for the days which 
came afterward. The majority of ministers, however, have 
no such excess of genius as need interfere with their retain- 
ing in a permanent and improved form the thoughts which 
flashed upon them in their extemporary speech. The evening 
preachment in the remote schoolhouse will be the very soul 
of the discourse which afterward subdues the great congre- 
gation. 

1 Irimey's History of the English Baptists ; Gillies* Collections, as cited in 
Orme’s Memoirs of Dr. Owen, pp. 305, 306. 
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ARTICLE VI. 

NOTICES OF RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 

A. GERMAN WORKS. 

History op Jesus of Nazareth . 1 — The fourth, and concluding 
volume, or part, of this most recent German Life of Jesus, has at length 
appeared. We have noticed the previous volumes as they were published. 
The whole work deserves a careful and extended examination, on the one 
hand, because of the evident sincerity of its author ; and on the other, 
because his results will probably be substantially accepted by the so-called 
advanced and liberal thinkers of the present time in America and England. 
At present, however, this examination is beyond our power. The present 
part is entitled “ The Jerusalemic Messiah-Death ” (Der Jerusalemische 
Messiastod), and deals with the history of Christ’s arrest, trial, condemna- 
tion, crucifixion, resurrection, and ascension. A concluding chapter is 
devoted to a risnmi of the author’s general view of the person and work 
of Christ. The most interesting, and we may add also, perhaps the most 
able, section is the one relating to the resurrection. The account given 
of the early and later theories intended to explain the faith of the disciples, 
without conceding the reality of Christ’s bodily resurrection, is admirable. 
Keim’s critical examination of the visionary hypothesis, or, as one writer 
has proposed to term it, the faith-hypothesis, is marked as much by its 
candor as by its skill and vigor. The grounds adduced against it-seem to 
us irrefragable ; one or two of them remarkably striking. But when we 
came to his own view, we must confess to being bitterly disappointed. 
The passage in which its presentation occurs runs as follows : “ In view of 
all these considerations one cannot but confess that the theory which has 
latterly become so great a favorite (the vision-theory) is a pure hypothesis, 
which, whilst it explains some things, leaves the chief point unexplained ; 
nay more, sets what is founded on historical evidence, on the whole, in an 
unfair and untenable light. But if, on the other hand, both the attempt 
to establish the traditional view of the history of the resurrection, as well 
as the effort to account for it by a resort to the visions of St. Paul, foils, 
the only course open to the historian is, openly to confess that it is impos- 
sible to arrive at any certain result regarding the mysterious issues of the 
life of Jesus, important as they are in themselves, and for their influence 

1 Geschichte Jesu von Nazara in ihrer Verkettung mit dem Gesammtleben 
seines Voikos, etc. Von Dr. Theodor Keim. Band HI. Zurich : Orell, Fussli, 
end Co. 1872. 
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on the history of mankind. For history, so far as it deals alone in mani- 
fest numbers and series of tangible, recognized causes and effects, the only 
thing about the whole subject that can be designated fact and regarded 
as beyond doubt, is the firm faith of the apostles that Jesus rose from the 
dead and the immense influence exerted by this faith in the Christianization 
of mankind.” Keim, therefore, has scarcely got a step beyond his master, 
Dr. Baur of Tubingen. Ho concedes to “ faith,” however, afterwards a 
sort of right to pass out beyond the natural to the supernatural, the 
visible to the invisible world, and there to recognize Christ as really living, 
though not risen from the dead here ; and permits us to ascribe the visions 
of the apostles to the direct activity of their glorified Lord. That this 
view may offer a resting-place for Dr. Keim we are quite willing to believe; 
we cannot, however, but regard it as extremely unsatisfactory ; nor do 
we know where to find better arguments for its unsatisfactoriness than in 
Dr. Keim’s own pages. 

With regard to the sinlessness of Jesus, Dr. Keim's result is equally un- 
certain ; or, rather, scarcely uncertain, when we find him saying : “ The 
acknowledgment must be made that the assumption of a totally exceptional 
moral faultlessness is reducible in the last instance to dogmatical presup- 
positions rather than to historical reasons The actual facts of his 

moral life, as well as his own confessions, show, too, that notwithstanding 
his moral conquests and glories, at individual points, he was subject to 
human limitations.” 

As in the first volume of his work, so in this, the last, Dr. Keim ex- 
hausts himself in expressions regarding the exalted position of Christ 
among men, without, however, conceding his divinity. If there is any 
difference between the beginning and close of his Life of Jesus, it is, that 
at the close he is a little less enthusiastic than at the beginning. He speaks 
as follows : “Christianity is the crown of the creations of God, and Jesus is 
the chosen, the image, the beloved of God — his foreman and world- 
moulder in the history of humanity. He is the rest and he is the motive 
power of the history of the world. The noblest ideals of which humanity 

has dreamt in the twilight stages of its development are met in him 

He is the great one who, with all that was mysterious about him, surpassed 
other men, not, indeed, in nature and essence, but still in degree, and 
flashes into the world of humanity as an unique, bold, and never-to-be- 
repeated creation of God.” 

The impression made on our mind by the volume noticed in the last 
number of the Bibliotheca Sacra (January, 1872, p. 198) of an increasing 
dominance of the cold, critical, rationalistic spirit in the later as compared 
with the earlier chapters of the history, has again been repeated. But, 
differ as we must from Dr. Keim, we cannot help saying that no orthodox 
writer or inquirer can well afford to ignore his investigations. 

Vol. XXIX. No. 114. 49 
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History of the Evangelical Church in Bohemia . 1 — The second 
and concluding volume of a history of Protestantism in Bohemia as a 
whole. There are other excellent works on portions of this history : as 
for example, that of Krummel on the “ Reformation in Bohemia ” ; that 
of Gindely on the “Bohemian Brethren ” ; that of Pescheck on the “ His- 
tory of the Counter-Reformation from 1620-1780/* and others, but this is 
the first comprehensive treatise on the whole subject. The volume before 
us treats of the period between the rise of the Unity of the Brethren 
(commonly known as Moravian Brethren), and the present day. The 
author, himself, a Bohemian, has throughout consulted the original sources 
and availed himself of the labors of the best other authorities, both on the 
political and religious history of Bohemia. 

The more Important Questions of Religion.* — These are Essays 
on various religious questions addressed to persons who retain an interest 
in religion, and still have broken with positive forms of religious belief. 
The point of view would be considered too vague and rationalistic by 
strictly orthodox Christians ; but the discussions presented ought to prove 
helpful to some who have no definite belief whatever. The class to which 
the book is addressed is a more numerous one in Germany than in either 
America or England. The German mind seems to be endowed with 
such a capability of hovering in a mist of intellectual .uncertainty without 
altogether sacrificing its morality or religiosity, as most Anglo-Americans 
utterly lack. We are too practically logical for that kind of thing. 
Great efforts are being made, indeed, by modern Unitarians and broad 
churchmen (of all denominations), to persuade us that religion and ethics 
are independent of distinctness of thought relative to the objects of religion 
and ethics ; but they have hitherto succeeded only to a very slight extent 

Dr. Romang discusses almost all the questions as to which there is any 
controversy between Christian believers and unbelievers ; beginning with 
the nature of religion and going on through the idea of God, pantheism, 
the biblical God, revealed religion, divine revelation, the scriptures, con- 
science, Christ, redemption, immortality, ecclesiastical constitutions. As 
to this last matter he seems to incline to Congregationalism. 

The Book of Ecclesiastes.* — Dr. Gratz, the author of this new 
translation and critical commentary on the book of Ecclesiastes is well 
known as having written perhaps the best Jewish history of the Jews, and, 

1 Geschichte der evangelischen Kirche in Bohmen. Von B. Czerwenka. 
Nelbagen und Klaeing : Brelefeld. 1870. 

2 Ueber wichtigere Fragen der Religion. Von I. P. Romang. Heidelberg : 
Winter. 1871. Price, 2 Thaler. 

8 KohUet oder der Salomonische Prediger uebersetzt und kritisch erliutert 
von Prof. Dr. H. Gratz. Heidelberg : Winter. 1871. 
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bo far as an accurate acquaintance with the history of his people is a 
qualification, is eminently qualified for investigations such as those of 
which the present work is a sample. We shall refer merely to his view 
of the date of the authorship of this perplexing book — this product, as he 
terms it, of a “sceptical, epicurean, pessimistic-ascetical ” spirit. He 
ascribes it to the reign of Herod, and adduces the following as his chief 
reasons : The complaints about a tyrannical king, who must have been at 
once a native and a stranger ; the king’s being designated a parvenu, and 
even a slave (l?3) , as Herod actually was. The youth in prison, who 
was to become the successor of the old and foolish king (iv. 18-16) was 
Alexander, the son of Herod and Mariamne, who was actually cast into 
prison by his father ; the expression “ I, Koheleth, have become or been 
made king,” i.e. I am not king by right of inheritance — Koheleth was a 
nickname of Herod at that time (!?) ; the correspondence of the whole 
tone of the writing to the character of the reign of Herod, when every- 
thing was so unsafe, and life was such a burden that men despaired of the 
good, and were therefore disposed to surrender themselves to sensual en- 
joyments and worldly aims. 

An Appendix contains an investigation into the close of the Old Testa- 
ment canon, in which the author arrives at the following result : That the 
canon was settled three times — (1) In the time of Nehemiah, about the 
year 400 b.c. (the Law and the Prophets) ; (2) At the time of the revolt 
of the school of Schammai and Hillel against the Romans, 65 a.d. ; (3) 
At the time of the deposition from office of the patriarch Gamaliel, about 
90 a.d. The Book of Koheleth was adopted into the canon at this third 
settlement, along with the “ Song of Songs.” 

The Book of Job.* — The first part of a posthumous work of the 
late Professor Hengstenberg, of Berlin, containing an investigation of the 
questions commonly relegated to the so-called “ Introduction.” Hengsten- 
berg’s views are the following : 1. The subject of the book is the question 
whether God may be charged with injustice ; 2. The design is to unfold 
the purpose of the sufferings of the righteous, without reference to recom- 
pence after death ; 3. The matter is neither properly historical nor alto- 
gether fiction ; 4. The book arose in Judaea, and not among the Arabians ; 
though the scene is laid outside of Palestine ; 5. The date of the action 
of the poem is neither prior to Moses (Ebrard alone), nor the reign of 
Solomon (Hofmann), nor subsequent to the exile, but the age of the 
patriarchs ; the date of the authorship is probably the reign of Solomon. 

The Books of the New Testament . 1 — This is the second edition 

1 Das Buch Hiob erl&ntert von E. W. Hengstenberg. I. Theil. Berlin : 
Schlawitz. 1871. Price, If Thaler. 

8 Die Biicher des neuen Bandes ubersetzt, etc. I Theil. Gottingen : Diet- 
erich. 1871. Price, 2} Thaler. 
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of the first part of a complete Commentary on the New Testament which 
the celebrated Ewald is now publishing, and contains an Introduction to 
the Synoptic Gospels and the Acts of the Apostles., Those who are 
acquainted with Ewald’s method and spirit as exhibited in his works on 
the Old Testament will not need to be told that, whilst he attacks almost 
every one else with oftentimes virulent abuse, he himself expects his own 
authority to be recognized as though it were infallible. His prefaces are 
a curiosity of literature. According to him, the resurrection — which, how- 
ever, is relegated into the “ pure domain of the spiritual,” whatever that 
may be — was the first occasion of the disciples undertaking to write any- 
thing about the life of Christ ; but so long a time intervened between the 
events and the record that they could not have a very distinct remem- 
brance of them. This fundamental assumption leaves him room for all the 
conjectures, corrections, transmutations, and supplements of the Gospel 
narratives in which his tendency leads him to delight The earliest and best 
documents were, in Ewald’s view, the following : I. The Gospel of Philip, 
traces of which are recognizable in the first three, as, for example, in Mark 
i. 9-12; ix. 2-13, in Lukeix. 51; xviii. 14, and the account of the passion. 
H. Matthew’s collection of sayings. HI. Mark — not our present Gospel, 
but a new edition of the original Gospel, with additions made one year after 
the first appeared. (!) IV. The Book of the Higher History (what ordi- 
nary people would be inclined to term invention), from which are drawn 
the account of the temptation and the descent into hell, to which Peter 
refers in his first Epistle (see also Eph. iv. 9 ; 1 Tim. iii. 16). V. The 
existing Gospel of Matthew, which contains little that was new, and 
differs from the jest only in having been prepared for Jewish Christians, 
whereas Mark was written in Italy for Gentiles. VI. Traces of three 
later works; for example, in Luke ii. 41-52, etc. Vn. The Gospel of 
Luke, which is a composite work, whose author made no use of Matthew, 
though he used the “ Collection of Sayings ” as far as it was embodied in 
the original Mark. VIII. The Gospel of John, which by giving a view 
of Christ as a whole corrects and supplements previous narratives. 

In reading such theorizings as these, one is almost tempted to despair 
of literary investigation, and to conclude that it is all vanity and vexation 
of spirit. Ewald, however, is now so great an authority with liberal re- 
ligionists that it is almost necessary to take note of what he says ; though 
one might almost say that in his works “what is new is not true, and what 
is true is not new.” 

Brasch: Benddikt von Spinoza’s System der Philosophic. A com- 
pendious summary of the Philosophy of* Spinoza in five sections, founded 
on the Treatise on Ethics, with references to the self-contradictions which 
mark Spinoza, and to the points of resemblance between him and more 
recent philosophers. 
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Gdtz: Der Aristotelische Gottesbegriff, etc. This book comprises two 
treatises, entitled, “The Principles of the Sensuous World” and “The 
First Principle of Motion.” The first is devoted mainly to a survey of 
the rise of polytheism, concerning which much remains still to be said, 
notwithstanding the assurance with which modern investigators, like Cox 
and others, speak ; the second, more completely to Aristotle's conception 
of God, which the author considers to be of “ one, immaterial, indivisible, 
all-movent, itself unmoved, unchangeable, infinite, pure actuality.” Looked 
at as a whole, Professor Gotz considers the views of Aristotle as self- 
contradictory. 

Harless: Jacob Bbhme und die AJchemisten. The well-known bxegete 
and writer on Christian ethics has undertaken in this work to correct the 
too favorable estimate formed, especially under Baader’s influence, of 
Jacob Bbhme, by bringing into view the faults and shadows which marked 
liis course and works. Harless is a strong Lutheran, and looks at Bohme 
through Lutheran spectacles. He detects much that warrants his com- 
plaints, but probably overlooks, also, much that ought to modify them ; 
for it is scarcely probable that Bbhme always thought or wrote with perfect 
self-consistency. Dr. Harless's book is well worth reading, and will con- 
tribute to the formation of a more correct estimate of the celebrated 
German theosophist. 

Midler , F. A.: Briefe fiber die christliche Religion. Two sentences 
will give the reader an idea of the scope and tendency of these letters on 
the Christian religion : “ The practical teachings of Jesus were Mosaism 
considered from the point of view of Talmudism, through the spectacles 
of a quietistic pessimism.” “ How defectively Jesus was acquainted with 
the Old Testament is clear from the circumstance of his imagining it to 
contain the command to hate our enemies, which it does not.” 

The preceding Notices are from the pen of Professor D. W. Simon. 
The following Notices of German Works are from the pen of Dr. J. P. 
Thompson, now resident in Berlin. 

Das Marcus-Evangelium und seine Synoptischrn Parallelen 

erklaert von Dr. Bernhard Weiss ordentlichem Professor der Theo- 

logie zu Kiel. pp. 515. Berlin : Verlag von Wilhelm Hertz. 1872. 

Dr. Weiss is favorably known to students of New Testament criticism 
through his Lehrbuck der Biblischen Theologie des neuen Testaments , which 
may be classed with Dr. Van Oosterzee’s Manual upon the same subject. 
This new volume illustrates the method of theological teaching in the 
German universities, by the critical and exegetical handling of particular 
books of the Bible in detail. Beginning with Mark, the author proposes 
to follow this with a similar Erld&rung of the Gospel of Matthew and the 
parallel passages in Luke ; but his plan differs materially from either the 
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dogmatical, the homiletical, or the purely critical style of exposition. 
With some reason, Dr. Weiss charges that the practice of allegorizing the 
parables and other sayings of Christ for a dogmatic or homiletic purpose, 
foreign to their intent, — so common in the German pulpit, and from which 
such commentators as Stier, Lange, and even Olshausen are by no means 
free, — has given occasion to critics to treat the whole Gospel narrative 
as poetical or mythical. On the other hand, the verbal criticism of -the 
Gospel-text in bare details, without regard to a connected whole, has 
often saddled upon the evangelist a fancy of his critic, which has no 
relation to the surroundings of the text. The author’s theory, of the 
interpretation of the Gospels as historical documents is, that the manner 
of the narration should be studied in its relation to the matter ; that the 
critic should consider not only what is told, but how it is told, and why 
the narrator handled his materials just as he did. Applying this method 
to the Gospel of Mark, having in view no dogma nor hypothesis, by noting 
the Evangelist’s grouping and arrangement of his subject, he would follow 
step by step the plan and composition of the Gospel, and make the whole 
narrative more clear, rich, and life-like. 

An introductory Essay of thirty-four pages is devoted to the patristic 
traditions of the authorship of the Gospel by Peter through Mark, the 
manuscript authorities for the text, and to the discussion of modern 
hypotheses of the origin and composition of the Gospel. The author comes 
to the conclusion that Mark is the oldest of the three synoptical Evan- 
gelists, but that in many cases he depended upon an earlier written 
narrative, which, as reproduced also in both the others, especially in 
Matthew, is often there taken for original. The grounds of this opinion 
are nowhere given in a connected form, but are gradually developed in 
the course of the criticism. The author gives the Greek text, in brief 
sections, in three parallel columns : the central place being assigned to 
Mark, with Matthew and Luke upon either side. Tischendorf's Leipsic 
edition of 1869, is taken as the basis of the text of Mark ; emendations 
are indicated by varieties of type ; and the reasons for these, with citations 
from manuscripts and authorities, are given in notes directly under the 
text This is followed by a grammatical and moral exposition through 
which both reality and significance are given to the narrative. By this 
treatment such incidents as the temptation in the wilderness, and the first 
miracles of Christ, are made to stand forth as matters-of-fact, in the 
manner in which the narrator conceived of them and intended to represent 
them, unembarrassed by theories and speculations of the commentator. 
The Gospel was written with no dogmatic tendency in the mind of the 
Evangelist, but brings into view the details of the life of Christ, for the 
picturing of the whole situation, by the clear and transparent narration 
of all its particular acts and incidents. The details of names and numbers, 
of time and place, the picturing of scenes with their surroundings (<St/uo- 
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Honsmakrd ) the setting forth of emotions, gestures, features in themselves 
unessential, the circumstantial elucidations and the retrospective con- 
nections (as by the frequent »aX*v), the colloquial recitals, the undiluted 
freshness of the living personal utterances of Jesus, exact even in unes- 
sential features, so freely made use of, often in the form of questions and 
even to the very Aramaic words — all this in the manner of the Evangelist, 
indicates his own conception and motive in the narrative, and the spirit 
in which he should be interpreted. In this spirit Dr. Weiss, himself, sums 
up the import of Mark’s Gospel. 

“ The Gospel closes with the announcement of the resurrection and of 
the re-appearing of the risen One, which established his repeated prophecy 
of the miraculous annulling of his actual, and accomplished death, and 
thus opened the vision of the glorious confirmation of his Messiahship. 
This is no dogmatic reflection which accompanies the narrative, but is, 
itself, the joyful message of the Son of God ; who during his active life on 
earth founded the kingdom of God, who accomplished redemption in his 
death, and who by his resurrection comes again to fulfil his work. 9 * And 
so the whole eventful history, when contemplated in the proper grouping 
of its details, develops the person and the work of Christ under a form at 
once trustworthy and instructive. The patient study of Mark’s Gospel 
after the method of Dr. Weiss, and with the help of his judicious criticism, 
will cause the student to appreciate the simple beauty, and the fresh and 
living power of this earliest view of the life of Jesus which has been pre- 
served to us. Indeed there could be no more healthful stimulus to that 
scholarly criticism which should lie at the basis of pulpit exposition, than 
the companionship of such a book in the study of the pastor. 

Mr. R. v. Decker, of the Koniglichen Geheimen Ober-Hof buchdruckerei 
in Berlin, will shortly publish two works of special interest to students of 
Mediaeval history and of church polemics, from an author whose extensive 
and accurate knowledge of the literature of these subjects renders him an 
authority in the libraries and universities of Germany. These volumes are : 

(1) Bibliotheca Historica Medii Aevi. Wegweiser durch die Ges- 

chichtswerke dee europaischen Mittelaltere von 876-1500. Von August 

Potthast. 

(2) Begesta pontificum Romanorum ab Innocbntio in. ( 1198 ) 

ad Benedictum XI. (1304). Edidit Augustus Potthast. 

For many years Dr. Potthast has held the office of Custos in the Royal 
Library of Berlin, and, by his studious and almost reverential devotion to 
bibliography, has become a sort of impersonation of that vast and rich 
collection. His knowledge of books, however, is not that current ac- 
quaintance which a librarian forms by constant handling, but a scholar’s 
appreciation of subjects, authors, and the relative value of works in their 
several departments ; and he has given his leisure hours to special studies 
in the line indicated by the above-named volumes. They both giv* 
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evidence of remarkable diligence and research, as well as of the most 
painstaking application. The first has been for some time before the 
public, and has found such favor that a new edition will be issued, much 
enlarged. It will prove of great service in the investigation of European 
history in whatever department ; for under the modest title of a finger- 
post, it points out all sources and authorities for the history of the Middle 
Ages — Annals, Epistles, Chronicles, and other historical works, covering 
the entire field of Europe, and embracing everything hitherto printed 
upon this period, though, of course, not including Records. Especially 
does it constitute a complete Index to the famous Acta Sanctorum of the 
Bollandists. 

The second work contains a brief epitome, in chronological order, of 
more than twenty-five thousand papal documents, — Bulls, Privileges, etc., 
beginning at the opening of the period in which the Papacy attained its 
greatest elevation, and ending with the time when the same lofiy Popedom 
was compelled, for seventy-five years, to seek a refuge upon French soil, 
at Avignon. The thoroughness and completeness with which the author 
has executed this most arduous and critical task, has won for him the 
honorable recognition of the Berlin Academy of Science, in the award of 
the double prize of two hundred ducats. 

From an inspection of the original manuscript, we can testify to the 
extraordinary care, accuracy, and comprehensiveness of this historico- 
critical summary. It is a most timely work in view of the recent assertion 
of Papal infallibility, and of the manifold phases of the Roman Catholic 
controversy ; and it should find a place in all colleges and public libraries 
in the United States. 

B. ENGLISH AND AMERICAN WORKS. 

The Dialogues of Plato. Translated into English, with Analyses 
and Introductions, by B. Jowett, M. A., Master of Baliol College, Regius 
Professor of Greek in the University of Oxford. 4 vols. 8vo. New 
York : Charles Scribner and Co. 1871. 

The philosophy of Plato is eloquent and poetical. His eloquence and 
poetry are philosophical. His spirit is deeply religious, and his writings 
contain many intimations of Christian truth. It is true, however, that, as 
Archer Butler says : *• There runs through all the views of Plato a want 
of any distinct apprehension of the claims of divine justice in consequence 
of human sin. Even in his strongest references to punishment, it is still 
represented mainly, if not entirely, under the notion of a purificatory 
transition — a severe, but beneficial, KaOapots. This arises partly from 
his conception of the divine character, partly from his theory of the human 
soul itself. From the former, inasmuch as he considers the attribute of 
indignant wrath or its results inapplicable to Deity; from the latter, because 
in considering the soul essentially in its higher d&nents divine, he could 
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only look upon the misfortunes of its bodily connection as incidental pol- 
lutions, which might delay, but could not ultimately defeat, its inalienable 
rights. He must be a very uncandid critic who can censure Plato severely 
for these misconceptions ; but he would be a very imperfect expositor who 
would not mention them as such.” 

The first edition of Plato’s works was that of Aldus, in 1513 ; the next, 
that of J. Operinus, in 1534; the next, that superintended by Marcus 
Hopperus; the next, that of H. Stephanos, published in 1578; the next 
was the Bipont edition, containing a reprint of Stephanus, with the Latin 
version of Marsillius Ficinus. A more complete edition is that of Bekker, 
published in 1816-18, reprinted by Priestley, in 1826, and made still more 
trustworthy by Ast, in 1819-1827. The most perfect edition is that of 
6. Stallbaum, which was begun in 1827. The best Latin translation of 
Plato’s works is that of Ficinus. Of the English translations, the most 
noted are, that by Floyer Sydenham, in four volumes, to which a fifth is 
sometimes added ; that of Thomas Taylor, also in five volumes ; a trans- 
lation from the French of M. Dacier ; and an edition from the text of 
Stallbaum by Henry Carey, H. Davis, and George Burges. 

The present edition by Professor Jowett is decidedly the best which has 
appeared in the English language. He differs from Schleiermacher, who 
published an admirable, though unfinished, German translation of Plato ; 
and also from Grote, to whom, however, he acknowledges great obligations. 
He has made special use of the following works : “ Steinhart and Muller’s 
German Translation of Plato, with Introductions ; Zeller’s Philosophic der 
Griechen, and Platonische Studien ; Susemihl’s Genetische Entwickelung 
der Platonischen Philosophic ; Hermann’s Geschichte der Platonischen 
Philosophic ; Bonitz, Platonische Studien; Stallbaum’s Notes and Intro- 
ductions; Professor Campbell’s editions of the Theaetetus, the Sophist, 
and the Politicus ; Professor Thompson's Phaedrus ; M. Martin's Etudes 
sur le Tirade; Mr. Poste’s edition and translation of the Philebus; the 
Translation of the Republic, by Messrs. Davies and Vaughan; and the 
Translation of the Gorgias, by Mr. Cope.” 

We cannot expect that any English translation will give a perfect idea 
of Plato’s philosophy or eloquence. His words were winged and quivering. 
We presume, however, that this translation will awaken a fresh interest in 
Plato, and will induce theologians to study his writings with new zeal. 
The older theologians were well versed in his philosophy. They often 
misunderstood him, ascribing to him the Opinions of Aristotle, and to 
Aristotle the opinions of Plato. This confusion was common in the 
Middle Ages. Recent investigations have thrown much light upon the 
systems of the two philosophers. The work of Ackermann on the “ Chris- 
tian Element in Plato and the Platonic Philosophy,” and the work, bearing 
a similar title, of Professor Baur of Tubingen, published in 1837, illustrate 
the relation of Plato’s works to Christian theology. All students interested 
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in sacred science will welcome this admirable translation of writing? eluci- 
dating that science. 

Treatise ok Regeneration. By William Anderson, LL.D., Glasgow. 
Second Edition. 12mo. pp. 811. Philadelphia: Smith, English, and 
Co.; New York: A. D. F. Randolph and Co.; Boston: Gould and 
Lincoln. 1871. 

Dr. Anderson is an original thinker. It is evident that when he agrees 
with others he did not receive his opinions from them. He expresses his 
views with nervous force. His language is often severe, his tone always 
independent. He fails in exactness of definition, and sometimes appears 
to differ widely from men with whom he is in essential agreement. He 
denounces with great warmth the doctrine that men are “ at their origin 
tainted and inclined to sin.” This, he says, is “ an impeachment of God 
as being the Author of sin, in the worst form possible in which the im- 
peachment can be made” (p. 63). He states afterwards that “sin is as 
characteristic of man as any instinctive disposition or habit which may be 
named is characteristic of some particular species of animal” (p. 66). 
We are inclined to think that his meaning is correct in both of these 
expressions, but that his language does not express his meaning precisely. 
He aims to write not in the scientific, but in the popular, forcible style. 

The Footstbp8 of Christ. Translated from the German of A. Cas- 
pers, Church Provost and chief Pastor at Husum. By Adelaide E. 
Rodham. Edited, with a Preface, by Rev. Charles H. H. Wright, M.A., 
Chaplain of Trinity Church, Boulogne-sur-mer ; Author of “ The Father- 
hood of God,” etc. Editor of “Genesis in Hebrew, with Notes Critical 
and Grammatical,” “ Ruth in Hebrew and Chaldee,” etc. 12mo. 
pp. 434. Edinburgh : T. and T. Clark ; New York : Scribner, Welford, 
and Armstrong. 1871. 

The original work of Pastor Caspers has been abridged in this Trans- 
lation. In particular, his statements in regard to baptism and the Lord’s 
supper have been omitted. The translator has shown rare ingenuity in 
putting the extracts from German poetry into English rhyme. The 
volume is divided into four parts, each of the first two parts into twenty- 
three chapters, the third part into sixteen chapters, the fourth part into 
three. The chapters are divided into short paragraphs, and the para- 
graphs abound with short sentences, so that the reader need not apply 
himself continuously to any one chapter of the work, but may read minute 
portions at distant intervals. The four parts are entitled : Christ for us ; 
Christ in us ; Christ before us ; Christ through us. In the first, some of 
the most interesting chapters are entitled : The obedience of Jesus Christ; 
Jesus has on earth prayed for us ; Christ's death for us. In the second 
part the chapters have titles like these : Of the celebration of Christ’s birth 
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within us ; Of divine solitude ; The believing soul gives pleasure to Jesus. 
In the third part some of the titles are : The life of Jesus pur example ; The 
death of Christ teaches us to die. The third chapter of the fourth part is 
a prayer of thanksgiving. In it are such sentences as : “ I say with thy 
servant Johan Amd : * Thou art dearer to me than all diamonds, more 

precious than are all rubies, lovelier than are all pearls/ M Thy servant 

Baxter has said : 1 This is a walk to Mount Zion, from the kingdom of 
saints, from earth to heaven, from time to eternity ; it is walking upon 

sun, moon, and stars in the garden and paradise of God/ n “ My soul 

would pray in the words of thy servant Baxter,” etc. The volume closes 
with the following stanza, which is a fair specimen of the hymns quoted 
in it. 

“Ah Lord ! may this free grace be mine ! 

Make thon my life a holy sign, 

Whereby the world may thee revere. 

Impress in me thy footsteps sweet ; 

Make thou my deeds the pavement meet, 

Whereon thou wilt through me appear.” 

A Critical and Exeoetical Commentary on the Book of Le- 
viticus; with a new Translation. By James G. Murphy, LLD*, 
T C.D., Professor of Hebrew, Belfast ; Author of Commentaries on Gen- 
esis and Exodus. 8vo. pp. 318. Andover: Warren F. Draper. 1872. 
Dr. Murphy writes in an easy and attractive style. He does not over- 
load his paragraphs with useless references. Too many commentators 
make their style, obscure by second-hand quotations, and by allusions to 
methods of exegesis which are unworthy of being named in order to be 
refuted. Merely English readers can peruse Dr. Murphy’s commentary 
without much interruption or trouble. He is successful in explaining the 
Book of Leviticus as “ the figurative exhibition of the way of salvation ” ; 
as giving “ a series of symbolic forms suited to the primeval stage of the 
human race, and fitted to edify the infant people of God.” We prefer his 
views of the book to those of Kalisch, Kurtz, or Keil. We presume that 
his Commentary on Leviticus will, as it deserves to, be highly prized by 
clergymen and intelligent laymen in our own country and in Great 
Britain. 

Critical History and Defence of the Old Testament Canon. 
By Moses Stuart, Professor of Sacred Literature in the Theological 
Seminary, Andover, Mass. Revised edition. 8vo. pp. 422. Andover: 
Warren F. Draper. 1872. 

This volume is printed from the plates of the English edition. To that 
edition Dr. Davidson appended various notes, nearly all of which have 
been omitted in the present volume, and others substituted for them. The 
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work is substantially as Professor Stuart left it. It is a stimulating work ; 
for the author wrote with an inspiring confidence in his own opinions, and 
with the hope of bringing others into harmony with himself. It is in- 
structive, as indicating the history of theological progress or regress in 
our land. Professor Stuart contended for various statements which are 
now admitted without controversy, and he contended against other state- 
ments which now are accepted without much debate. His pages illustrate 
the character of the man, and also that of his contemporaries. Where he 
is not admitted as an authority in settling a dispute, he may be referred 
to as suggesting means of settling it. We are pleased with the compre- 
hensiveness of his memory, where we do not confide in its exactness. We 
are refreshed by his multifarious learning, where we do not see the accu- 
racy of his logic. He is always fertile in thought, though not always con- 
sistent with himself. His writings ought to be studied more than they 
are ; for they reward the research to which they stimulate. 

The Testimony of the Catacombs concerning Questions of 

Doctrine. By Bev. Wharton B. Marriott London: Hatchards. 

1870. 

This beautiful volume is in three parts — the Worship of the Virgin, 
the Supremacy of the Church of Rome, and the Sacraments of Baptism 
and Communion ; the latter portion being lectures given by this Assistant 
Master at Eton to the Oxford Divinity School. It is partly a reply to 
Northcote's “ Subterranean Rome,” which strangely distorts the evidence 
of ancient inscriptions in favor of the usurpations of later times. While 
actually, so far from the catacombs giving testimony to Romanism, Rev. 
Mr. Hemans, who expected to find confirmation of his conversion by these 
ancient witnesses, was reconverted to Protestantism by the overwhelming 
proof they give that only comparative modern frescos and inscriptions 
sustain the claims to which he had surrendered his faith. 

As to the Virgin, only the more modern delineations represent her as 
receiving worship; the earlier and authoritative picture the mother as 
subordinate to the Son. It was in the eighth century that Christian art 
showed the homage paid to Mary as no longer distinguished from that 
rendered to the Lord of all. So says the Roman Catholic historian of 
Christian art, D’Agincourt. But even this is claiming too much; only 
the twelfth century monuments substantiate this claim of modern Romanism. 
And it is very curious and instructive to trace the growth in this regard. 
In all the earlier decorations, especially before the age of Constantine, the 
Virgin only occurs in such connections as are directly suggested by the 
holy scriptures ; the Holy Child being seated alone on a throne of state ; 
the mother taking a subordinate, but honorable place on one side of the 
principal group, without the nimbus which her Son and the attendant 
angels wear, as Mr. Marriott proves by abundant illustrations. 
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Then, as to the second point — the superiority of St Peter as founder 
of the church at Rome, and the papal claims in general. The prevailing 
rule of the more public monuments as the mosaics of churches is, that St 
Paul is placed at our Saviour's right hand, and St Peter at the left To 
the year 800, the place of pre-eminence is assigned to St Paul. After 
that a change begins to appear. From the fourth century onward, a claim 
for St Peter’s supremacy is made by the ornamental glasses, and by the 
sarcophagi after the conversion of Constantine. But the monuments 
themselves show the rapidity of the transition — show how the papacy 
grew in its pretensions ; the Bishop of Rome exalting himself gradually 
over his brethren of Alexandria and Constantinople. In his notes Marriott 
states that the more modern writers on the Roman side give up as hopeless 
the defence of the traditions that St. Peter was for twenty-five years 
bishop at Rome. The Epistles and the Acts appear to prove that Paul's 
visit to Rome was the first of any apostle’s, that then he gathered his 
countrymen about him, then proclaimed Christianity authoritatively for 
the first time, and so continued for two years the only inspired oracle of 
the new kingdom at the capital of the civilized world. 

The Autun inscription, the third portion of the book, is that disinterred, 
in 183D, from an ancient cemetery in France. Marks on the back of the 
marble block show that it was anciently fastened upon a wall with iron 
clamps. Part of the stone has perished ; so that there is more than one 
break in the reading. The general meaning seems to be : 

* Offspring of the heavenly Icthus, see that a heart of holy reverence 
be thine, now that from divine waters thou hast received (while yet among 
mortals) a fount of immortal life. Quicken thy soul, beloved one, with 
ever-flowing waters of wealth-giving wisdom, and receive the honey-sweet 
food of the Saviour of saints. Eat with a longing hunger, holding Icthus 
in thy hands. 

4 To Icthus : Come nigh unto me, my Lord and Saviour, I entreat thee, 
thou light of those for whom the hour of death is past. 

4 Aschandius, my father, dear unto my heart, and thou, sweet mother, 
and all that are mine, remember Pectorius.’ 

Now, the symbolism of the word 41 Icthus ” seems to be, first, that the 
fish represents the food which Christ gave, and as he partook with his 
disciples of one broiled after the resurrection, it has been taken for a type 
of his passion ; secondly, as a savory accompaniment of the bread, which 
was the chief article of food, it designated the sustaining doctrine of Christ; 
thirdly, it was connected with the new birth in water ; Tertullian saying : 
4 We smaller fishes, after the example of our Fish, are born in tho water, 
and only by continuing in those waters are we safe ' ; and lastly, Christ 
himself was signified by the letters of which the Greek word is composed, 
— I, C, T, U, 8, — Jesus Christ, God’s Son, Saviour. 

The date of this stone our author would fix at the beginning of the fifth 
century, while the cardinal-discoverer would make it three centuries 
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earlier. The Roman Catholics argue that this inscription is conclusive as 
to the doctrine of the real presence ; for it says : “ Eat holding Icthus in 
thy hands.” But really, no more is proved by the inscription than that 
Christ is to be received as the fountain of regeneration, and that this life 
imparted in heavenly waters is a gift entailing the responsibility of 
cherishing it by drinking the unfailing streams of God's Spirit. Yet 
further, Christ (the Healer) is not only the source of new life ; he is the 
food of spiritual existence, from the beginning to the end. The same 
Saviour never ceasing from the care of his people, but being their guiding 
light through the dark valley to the paradise beyond, he is the light to 
them that have died in the faith, as to those that live therein. All these 
truths find expression, says our author, in this touching memorial of 
primitive Christian belief. 

And so we may well thank God that this sacrament of peace is not 
brought before us in so ancient a testimonial to its grace, as a bone of 
contention. Sincere believers of opposite schools may unite in this quaint 
breathing of grateful trust to the one Redeemer, Lord of Life, and Me- 
diator of Heaven. 

A Discourse in Memory of Thomas Harvey Skinner, D.D., 

LL.D. By George L. Prentiss, Pastor of the Church of the Covenant 

8vo. pp. 145. New York : Anson D. T. Randolph and Co. 

We depart from our usual custom in noticing a single discourse delivered 
from the pulpit This discourse justifies our making an exception to our 
rule ; for it is a rich expression of truths important for every minister of 
the gospel. It illustrates the power of “doctrinal preaching," the uses 
and limits of logic in the pulpit, the influence of a man's life upon his elo- 
quence. It portrays, in a neat and accurate, as well as vivid, style, the in- 
tellectual, unimaginative, but impassioned method of preaching ; the simple, 
guileless, childlike, transparent spirit ; the earnest, profound, habitual, and 
winning piety which have made the memory of Dr. Skinner a treasure to 
the church. It gives so many intimations of truths which a single discourse 
is too brief to develop as to suggest the importance of publishing an ex- 
tended Memoir of Dr. Skinner, and also some of his choice sermons. If 
Dr. Prentiss would prepare such a Memoir, and edit the select sermons, 
he would make a still richer contribution than even his present discourse 
has made to the history of American theology. 

In order to make room for the following Notices sent by Dr. Simon, we 
omit various other Notices prepared for this Number. 

Rev. John Hunt : History of Religious Thought in England. A good 
history of English theology — of, which, by the way, many of our German 
cousins think we have very little — has long been, and perhaps is still, a 
desideratum. Mr. Hunt's work scarcely professes to supply it, but is a 
valuable contribution to such a history. The two volumes which have 
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appeared embrace the period from the Reformation to the end of the 
seventeenth century. The work is clear, precise, and accurate. 

Dean Hook , D.D. : Life of Archbishop Parker. This is the newest 
volume of the Dean's Lives of the Archbishops of Canterbury, and is 
marked by the same general characteristics as the preceding volumes. 

E. H. Palmer: The Desert of the Exodus. Mr. Palmer, a most com- 
petent scholar and sympathetic and cultured man, who went out to explore 
Palestine in connection with the Ordnance Survey and the Palestine 
Exploration Fund, has here given an account of the journeys on loot 
which he undertook in the wilderness of the forty years’ wanderings. 
The work is illustrated with maps, views after photographs, and drawings 
taken on the spot by the Sinai exploring expedition. We need say 
nothing to commend the book to the attention of the countrymen of Dr. 
E. Robinson. 

Rev. /. Edkins : China’s Place in Philology. This is an attempt to 
show that the languages of Europe and Asia have a common origin. The 
author is one of the missionaries of the London Missionary Society, who 
has been long resident in Pekin, and is known as an energetic scholar. 

Rev. I. Martin : Origin and History of the New Testament A qlear, 
interesting, and, in the good sense, popular account of the origin of the 
New Testament writings, and of their history in MSS. translations, and 
so forth, from the days of the apostles down to the present time. Mr. 
Martin is the translator of several works published in the theological series 
of the Messrs. Clark of Edinburgh, and has taken note of the recent 
German and other controversies on the subjects discussed by him. 

Modem Scepticism is the title of a course of lectures recently delivered 
in London, under the direction of the Christian Evidence Society, by such 
men as Archbishop Thomson of York, Rev. W. Jackson, Dr. Rigg 
(Methodist), Dr. Stoughton (Congregationalist), Professor Rawlinson, 
and the Rev. C. Row. Among the subjects dealt with are: Miracles, 
Pantheism, Jesus of the Evangelists, Historical Difficulties pf the Old and 
New Testament. On the whole, the lectures are good — one or two, very 
good. Whether they will convince, or in any way affect the men for 
whose good they ought mainly to be designed, is questionable. In general 
these men do not need to be convinced, or rather unconvinced ; for they 
are already convinced, both negatively and positively. 

Stopford Brook : Freedom in the Church of England. A volume con- 
taining six sermons, having a bearing on the recent controversies in the 
church of England, and preached by Mr. Brook in London. In them he 
seeks to justify the position taken up by broad churchmen like himself. 
With much that he says, and with the manner in which he says it, all 
educated Christians will sympathize. One of the sermons is on the atone- 
ment, and, though unsatisfactory, expounds an aspect of the work of 
Christ which deserves consideration. 
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T. T. Lynch: Sermons for my Curates. Mr. Lynch was one of the 
choicest spirits that the Congregationalist ministry has for a long time 
numbered" withi n its ranks — a poetic and beautiful soul. He died not 
many months ago, and has left a place in London which will be difficult to 
fill. The present volume contains a number of sermons which he wrote, 
when he was so ill that he could not appear himself in his chapel, for 
reading to the congregation by members of the church whom he styled 
his curates. They are full of truth and beauty concerning God and man. 
Mr. Lynch was the author of the “Memorials of Theophilus Trinal,” 
41 The Rivulet — Religious Poems,” and one or two series of sermons or 
addresses. 

Synonyms of the Old Testament ; their Bearing on Christian Faith 
and Practice. By the Rev. R. B. Girdleston, M.A. London : Long- 
mans, Green, and Co. 1871. 

As the author tells us in his preface, this is the first attempt at a sys- 
tematic investigation of the synonyms of the Old Testament. As such he 
presents his work to the public with diffidence. The subject is treated in 
thirty chapters, devoted to the following matters : the names of God ; the 
names of man; the soul and spirit; heart, will, conscience, wisdom, under- 
standing ; sin, wickedness, trespass and guilt ; repentance, conversion, and 
amendment ; perfection and peace ; uprightness, faith, and hope ; grace, 
pity, love, and mercy ; redemption and salvation ; atonement, forgiveness, 
and acceptance; cleansing, washing, sprinkling, and baptism; justification, 
innocence, and imputation; sanctification, holiness, consecration, anointing; 
offerings, sacrifices, altar; word, law, commandment, charge, covenant; 
worship, pray, praise, teach; temple, tabernacle, congregation, church; 
prophet, priest, elder, minister; king, judge; condemn, punish, revenge; 
heathen, nation, people, tribe, family; land, earth, world; heaven, host 
of heaven, firmament; destroy, perish: the grave, hell, death; Satan, 
tempter, serpent ; witch, diviner, familiar spirit, magician ; idol, teraphim, 
grove, high place ; eternal, everlasting, the age to come. We have enu- 
merated the matters, in order that our readers may at once see the scope 
of the work. It is quite unnecessary for us to enlarge on the usefulness 
of such a treatise. With regard to Mr. Girdleston’s success, various 
opinions will naturally be formed, according to the point of view of the 
judges. For our own part, we consider that he has accomplished his task, 
on the whole, in a very satisfactory manner, and has supplied the students 
of the Bible with a most valuable aid. We may add that the book is 
admirably printed ; the Hebrew words are in heavy English type, as well 
as in Hebrew ; there are ample indexes of subjects, Hebrew words, Greek 
words, and texts referred to ; and the entire arrangement is such that it is 
a pleasure to use the work. 
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MISCELLANEOUS WORKS 

PUBLISHED BT 

WARREN F. DRAPER, 

ANDOVER, MASS. 

Thete Books will be sent, post-paid, on receipt of tbe price aAxed. 


CLASSICAL STUDY : Its Usefulness illustrated by Selections from the Writings 
of Eminent Scholars. Edited, with an Introduction, by Samuel H. Taylor, 
LL.D., Principal of Phillips Academy. 12mo. pp. 415# Gloth extra. $2.00 

This work is designed to present the true objects of Classical Study, and the advantages 
of it when properly conducted ; also to correct the objections which have been raised 
against the study. It consists of extracts from some of the best critics on classical educa- 
tion in Germany, England, Scotland, and our own country; the writers themselves being 
presidents of colleges, professors in colleges and theological seminaries, statesmen, lawyers, 
etc. In the volume therefore will be found the oarefully-framed opinions of many or the 
best minds of the time. No one line of thought has been taken; tbe subject has been 
viewed from almost every point. The work therefore contains a fuller discussion of the 
advantages of classical study than has before been accessible. The need of such a volume 
is widely felt among the friends of sound learning. Everv student as he commences his 
classical course should understand what he is to aim at and what he is to gain by th$ study. 

♦GKTAIAOT nOIHMA NOT0ETIKON. PHOCYLIDIS POEMA ADMONI- 
TORIUM. Rccognovit Brevibusque Notis Instruxit. J. B. Feuling, Ph.D., 
A.O.S.S., Professor Philologiae Compar. in Univer. Wisconsinensi. Editio 
Prima Americana. 16mo. pp. 32. Paper, 30 cents; gilt edges, 40 cents. 

“ Warren F. Draper, of Andover, publishes Prof. J. B. Folding's Phonjlidis Poema 
Admonitorium, with a double introduction nnd a few notes, all in Latin; the poem itself, 
however, is in the original Greek, and is a collection of moral sentences after the manner 
of l’liocylides, in hexameter verse, which wxs probably compiled some eight centuries after 
the poet’s death, though nobody knows when. Scaliger thought it quite as good as anything 
the old Milesian ever wrote, and very likely it is; but in language it differs from the gen- 
nine hexameter of the Ionian school of poets to which Theognis and Solon belonged. The 
main introduction of t lie editor relates chiefly to classical studies in America, and the late 
convention “ in urbo quam vocant Poughkeepsie,” to which, by anticipation, he dedicates 
his little book. His notes are valuable fur the citations from Theognis, Epictetus, Simplicius, 
Sophocles, Euripides, Kpicharneus, Terence, Cicero, Sallust, Horace, and Ovid; some of 
which are rare, and all apposite.”— Springfield, Republican. 

THE THEOLOGY OF THE GREEK POETS. By W. S. Tyler, Williston 
Professor of Greek in Amherst College. 12ino. pp. 365. Cloth, bevelled. $1.75 

“ Professor Tyler has here produced a work which is an honor to American literature. 
It is well fitted to be a classic in our Colleges and Theological Seminaries. It furnishes 
admirable illustrations of the truth of both natural and revealed theology, and suggests 
original methods for the defence of these truths.” — Bibliotheca Sacra. 

‘‘ The aim of the author is to detect the analogies between the myths of the Greek drama 
and epic, and the truths of revelation. The care of the scholar and the enthusiasm of 
the poet have been given to the work.” — Independent. 

Prof. Tyler has done g6od service to the cause of truth in showing that the Iliad and 
Odyssey, as well as the dramas of Aeschylus and the tragedies of Sophocles, express ideas 
ana sentiments very much like those we und in contemporary Scriptures.” — Hours at Homs* 

LECTURES ON PASTORAL THEOLOGY. By Enoch Pond, D.D., Pro- 
fessor in Bangor Theological Seminary. Second Ed 12mo. pp. 895. $1.75 

“ This volume is an excellent and practical treatise upon pastoral duty, and is heartily 
commended to all who are entering upon or engaged in the holy office of the Christian 
ministry.” — New York Observer. 

” Though especially adapted to Congregational churches and ministers, they will befound 
of u°e to all : for they are wise and prudent. All the special relations ana duties of the 
mini-try ure fully and clearly discussed.” — American Iresbyterian Theological Review- 
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Books Published by W. F. Draper . 

Shedd. Works of William G, T. Shedd, recently Professor of 
Ecclesiastical History in Andover Theological Seminary, 
viz.: 

Discourses and Essays. 12mo. pp. 271. $1.50 

“ The striking sincerity, vigor, and learning of this volume will be admired 
even by those readers who cannot go with the author in all his opinions/* — New 
Englander. 

“ These elaborate articles are written in a lucid and racy style, and invest with 
a rare interest the themes of which they treat/* — Bibliotheca Sacra. 

“ These Discourses are all marked by profound thought, and perspicuity of sen- 
timent/’ — Princeton Review. 

“ Few clearer and more penetrating minds can be found in our country than 
that of Prof. Shedd. If the mind gets dull, or dry, or ungovernable, put it to 
grappling with these masterly productions.” — Congiegat zonal Herald , Chicago 

“ Each of these Discourses is profoundly aud ingeniously elaborated, and the 
volume as a whole is a testimony to highly intellectual and consistent views of 
evangelical truth/’ — Boston Recorder. 

“ A volume of rare excellence.” — Evening Express. 

“ The production of a highly cultivated and welKstored mind.” — Christian 
Guardian. 

“ These Essays are, every one of them, a rich treat for the thinkers, the lovers 
of deep thought ; of thought clothed in a strong, terse, stern, clear expression.” 
Methodist Quarterly Review. 

“ Papers like these are worthy the deepest study and the warmest admiration 
of the best minds ; and indeed the entire volume is a storehouse from which 
thoughts rich and truthful may be drawn.” — Presbyterian Quarterly. 

“ The themes discussed are weighty. The spirit in which tney are treated 
admirable, and the calm, scholarly fulness and aptness of thought, citation, and 
illustration, refreshing.” — Independent. 


Lectures upon the Philosophy of History. By William G. T. 
Shedd. 12mo. pp. 128. 75 cents. 

“This volume consists of four Lectures, of which the following are the titles: 
The Abstract Idea of History; The Nature and Definition of Secular History; 
The Nature and Definition of Church History ; The Verifying Test in Church 
History. It is written in a lucid style, and will interest the students of theology 
and of history.” — Bibliotheca Sacra. 

“ Professor Shedd has already achieved a high reputation for the union of philo- 
sophic insight with genuine scholarship, of depth and clearness of thought with 
force and elegance of style, and for profound views of sin and grace, cherished not 
merely on theoretical, but still more ©n moral and experimental grounds. — Prince- 
ton Review. 

“ The style of these Lectures has striking merits. The author chooses his words 
with rare skill and taste, from an ample vocabulary ; and writes with strength and 
refreshing simplicity. The Philosophy of Realism, in application to history and 
historical theology, is advocated by vigorous reasoning, and made intelligitde by 
original and felicitous illustrations.” — New Englander. 

** The 4 Lectures upon the Philosophy of History/ is an extraordinary specimen 
of the metaphysical treatise, and the charm of its rhetoric is not less noticeable. 
Prof. Shedd never puts his creed under a bushel ; but there are few students of any 
sect or class that will not derive great assistance from his labors.” — Universalist 
Quarterly. 

“ It bears the impress of an elegant as well as highly philosophical mind.” — 
Boston Recorder . 

“ It will be found to possess a deep interest to the student of all departments 

of history.” — Southern Presbyterian. 

“ One of those neat little volumes that a thinking man loves to have near him. 
By a person who is familiar with his theme, and whose thoughts are grand and 
simple.” — Evening Express. 
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COMMENTARIES 

PUBLISHED BY 

WAR BEN F. DRAPER, 

ANDOVER, MASS. 


These Hooks will be seat, post-paid, on receipt of the price affixed. 


MURPHY. 

Critical and Exegetical Commentaries, by Prof. Janies G* 
Murphy , LLJD., viz . on 

GENESIS. With a Preface by J. P. Thompson, D.D., New York. 8vo. 

pp. 535. Cloth, rounded edges. $3.50 

EXODUS. (Uniform with Genesis.) 8yo. pp. 385. 3.00 

“ Dr. Murphy in his commentaries has a definite plan, which he carries out. The text is 
explained, translated anew, and comments are added on the difficult and mooted points. He 
is a fair, clear, and candid interpreter. His aim is to reconcile the Scriptures with science 
by an impartial examination of the text." — Amer. Presbyterian and Theological Review. 

“Thus far nothing has appeared in this country for hair a century on the first two books 
of the Pentateuch so valuable as the present two volumes. His style is lucid, animated, and 

often eloquent. His pages afford golden suggestions and key-thoughts Some of the 

laws of interpretation are stated with so fresh and natural a clearness and force that they 
will permanently stand." — Methodist Quarterly. 

“ The most valuable contribution that has for a long time been made to the many aids 
for the critical study of the Old Testament is Mr. Draper’s republication of Dr. Murphy 
on Genesis, in one octavo volume. It is a good deal to say of a commentary, but we say it in 
all sincerity, that this volume furnishes about as fascinating work for one's hours for read- 
ing as any volume of the day, in any department of literature; while its general influence 
will be salutary and effective for the truth The English reader will find nothing ac- 

cessible to him which will compare favorably with this as a help in the study of this por> 
tion of the divine word; while he will, of course, read always with his own judgment 
upon the views which find expression." — Congregationalism 

STUART. 

Critical and Exegetical Commentaries , bj/ Moses Stuart , late 
Professor in Andover Theological Seminary , viz. on 

ROMANS. Third Edition. Edited and revised by Prof. R. D. C. Robbins. 

12mo. pp. 544. $2.25 

HEBREWS. Third Edition. Edited and revised by Prof. R. D. C. Robbins. 

12mo. pp. 575. $2.25 

THE APOCALYPSE. 2 vols. 8vo. pp. 504, 504. 

ECCLESIASTES. Second Edition. Edited and revised by Prof. R. D. C. 

Robbins. 12mo. pp. 346. $1.50 

BOOK OF PROVERBS. 12mo. pp. 432. 1.75 

“ The first characteristic of Professor Stuart as a commentator is the exhaustive thor- 
oughness of his labors. His exegesis is in general skilful and felicitous, especially in bring- 
ing out the meaning of the obscure passages, and adding new and delicate shades of thought 
to the more obvious and superficial sense." — North American Review. 

“The exegetical works or Prof. Stuart have many excellences, and it will be a long time 
before tfip student of the Bible in the original will be willing to dispense with them as a 
part of his critical apparatus."— Boston Recorder. 

“ The spirit of the man is so intertwined with them as to be a perpetual stimulant and 
benediction to the reader." — Congregationalist. 

“ In turning over its pages we recall the learning, the zeal, the acumen, and the idiosyn- 
crasies of one of the most remarkable of the great and good men which our theological 

world has produced This contribution by Prof. Stuart has justly taken a high place 

among the Commentaries on the Epistle to the Romans, and, with his other works, will 
always be held in high estimation by students of the Sacred Scriptures."— N. Y. Observer 
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Commentaries Published by W. F. Draper . 


ELLICOTT. 


Commentaries, Critical and Grammatical, by C. J. Ellicott , 
Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol, viz* on 


GALATIANS. With an Introductory Notice by C. E. Stowe, lately Professor 
in Andover Theological Seminary. 8vo. pp. 183. $1.75 

EPHESIANS. 8vo. pp. 190. 1.75 

THESS ALONIAN S. 8vo. pp. 171. 1.75 

THE PASTORAL EPISTLES. 8vo. pp. 265. 2.50 

PHILIPPIAN S , COLOSSIANS, AND PHILEMON. 8vo. pp. 265. 2.50 

The Set in five volumes, tinted paper, bevelled edges, gilt tops, 1 2.00 

The Set in two volumes, same style, 10.00 

The Set in two volumes, black cloth, rounded edges, 8.00 


“We would recommend all scholars of the original Scriptures who seek directness, 
luminous brevity, the absence of everything irrelevant to strict grammatical inquiry, with 
a concise and yet very complete view of the opinions of others, to possess themselves oi 
Ellicott's Commentaries.*’ — American Presbyterian. 

“ His Commentaries are among the best, if not the very best, helps a student can have.** 
— American Presbyterian and 'Ideological Review. . 

“ Ellicott is one of the best commentators of this class.” — Princeton Review. 

“ I do not know of anything superior to them in their own particular line.*? — Dean 
Alford. 

“ We have never met with a learned commentary on any book of the New Testament so 
nearly perfect in every respect as the Commentary on the Epistle to the Calutians, by l’rof. 
Ellicott, of King's College, London — learned, devout, and orthodox.” — Independent. 

“They fill the scholar with genuine admiration.” — Watchman and Reflector. 

“The Commentaries of Prof. Ellicott belong to the first class of critical writings of the 
New Testament.” — Post on Recorder. 

“ To Bishop Ellicott must be assigned the first rank, if not the first place in the first rank, 
of English biblical scholarship. The sories of Commentaries on the Pauline Epistles are 
in the Iiighest style of critical exegesis.” — Methodist Quarterly. 

“The best English work of this character.” — JNVtr Englander. 

** Strictly grammatical and critical, thorough and fearless, concise yet complete, worthy 
of all confidence.” — Evangelical Review. 


HENDERSON. 


Commentaries, Critical, Philological, and Exegetical, by E. 
Henderson, />./>., viz . on 

THE BOOK OF THE TWELVE MINOR PROPHETS. Translated from 
the Original Hebrew. With a Biographical Sketch of the Author, by E. P. 
Barrows, Hitchcock Professor in Andover Theological Seminary. 8vo. 
pp. 490. $4.00 

JEREMIAH AND LAMENTATIONS. Translated from the Original Hebrew. 

8vo. pp. 315. $3.00 

EZEKIEL. Translated from the Original Hebrew. 8vo. pp. 228. 2.25 


“Dr. Henderson's Commentaries are rich in wholesome and true exposition.” — Pres- 
byterian Magazine. 

“ The work is invaluable for Its philological research and critical acumen The notea 

aqe replete with the fruits of varied learning.” — The PresbiitetHan. 

“ Dr. Henderson is one of the most eminent of modern biblical critics. One of the load- 
ing features of bis mode of treating Scripture is his happy blending of textual with exe- 
getical comment. His treatise on Jeremiah is well worth v, by its elevated scholarship, 
to take a place side by side with the commentaries of Bishop Ellicott and of Professor 
Mutphy, also issued by Mr. Draper.” — Publishers' Circular. 

“He excelled in weighing evidence, and Impressing upon it its relative value. His 
discrimination was clear and liis judgment was sound. He dealt with fact, not with fiction. 
He searched for data, not for opinions. Dr. Henderson was not only well versed in the 
Hebrew language, h .t also in its cognates. Few men, either in England or America, have 
been his equals in Oriental literature. His Commentary on Jeremiah has the same general 
characteristics which appear in his Commentary on the Minor Prophets.” — Bib. Sacra. 

“The only satisfactory commentary on the Minor Prophets we know of in the English 
language.” — Episcopal Recorder. 

“ The volume before us gives abundant evidence of patient scholarship and clear concep- 
tions of evangelical truth.” — Evangelical Quarterly. 

'MVe have met with no so satisfactory a commentary on this part of the prophetic scrip- 
tures.’ ’ — Watchman and Reflector. 
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Books Published by W. F. Draper . 

Stuart • Works of Moses Stuart , late Professor in Andover 
Theological Seminary ; viz . 

Critical History and Defence of the Old Testament Canon. 
By Prop. Moses Stuart. 12mo. Revised edition. $1.75 

“ The author elucidates, in their order, in series of chapters, many questions 
touching the writings fcnd literature of the Jews, with a freedom and fulness that 
cannot fail to interest a studious inquirer in this wide field of sacred learning. 

“ This whole work of Stuart’s is lucid and instructive.” — Christian Reflector. 

“ It is a reply chiefly to Andrews Norton, and some other Unitarian writers in 
this country, who discard, if not the whole, yet the greater part of the Old Testa- 
ment, and portions also of the New, from the canon of the inspired Scripture. 
The discussion is temperate and manly, and at the same time thorough and satis- 
factory.” — Christian Secretary. 

“ The learning, the shrewdness, and force brought to bear on the grand question 
at issue, are unsurpassed.” — Boston Recorder. 

Miscellanies. 12mo. pp. xii and 369. $1.25 

The work contains, 1. Letters to Dr. Channing on the Trinity ; 2. Two 
Sermons on the Atonement ; 3. Sacramental Sermon on the Lamb of God ; 4. 
Dedication Sermon — Real Christianity ; 5. Letter to Dr. Channing on Reli- 
gious Liberty ; 6. Supplemental Notes and Postscripts of new additional matter. 

Hebrew Grammar of Gesenius as edited by Roediger. Trans- 
lated, with Additions, and also a Hebrew Chrestomathy. 8vo. 
pp. viii and 360. Half cloth. $1.25 

A Grammar (Greek) of the New Testament Dialect. 8vo. pp. 

312. Half cloth. $1.25 

♦AKTAIAOT noiHMA N0T9ETIK0N. Phocylidis Poema Admonito- 
rium . Recognovit Brevibusque Notis Instruxit. J. B. Feuling, 
Ph. D., A.O.S.S., Professor Philologiae Compar. in Univer. Wis- 
consinensi. Editio Prima Americana. 16mo. pp. 32. Paper, 30 
cents ; gilt edges. 40 cents. 

“j Phocylidis Poema Admonitorium , edited by J. B. Feuling, Professor in the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, and exquisitely printed. Phocylides was an Ionian poet, con- 
temporary with Theognis and Simonides, say 550 b.c. Suidas says he wrote 
gnomic poetry and elegies, and calls him a philosopher. Aristotle quotes him, 
with praise. Only eighteen short fragments of his poems are known to survive, 
of which two are the elegaic meter, and the rest in hexameters. The didactic poem, 
here reprinted, in 217 hexameters, has been considered, beyond question, to be a 
forgery of date since the Christian era. Whenever and by whomsoever written, 
the little poem is interesting for its style, and for the excellent sentiments which it 
breathes.” — Can (/ r f ‘Rationalist and Recorder. 

“ Warren F. Draper, of Andover, publishes Prof. J. B. Feuling’s Phocylidis 
Poema Admonitorium , with a double introduction and a few notes, all in Latin ; the 
poem itself, however, is in the original Greek, and is a collection of moral sen- 
tences after the manner of Phocylides, in hexameter verso, which was probably 
compiled some eight centuries after the poet’s death, though nobody knows when. 
Scaliger thought it quite as good as anything the old Milesian ever wrote, and very 
likely it is; but in language it differs from the genuine hexameter of the Ionian 
school of poets to which Theognis and Solon belonged. The main introduction 
of the editor relates chiefly to classical studies in America, and the late convention 
“ in urbe quam vocant Poughkeepsie,” to which, by anticipation, he dedicates his 
little book. His notes are valuable for the citations from Theognis, Epictetus, 
Simplicius, Sophocles, Euripides, Epiebarneus, Terence, Cicero, Sa’lust, Horace, 
and Ovid ,* some of which are rare, and all apposite.” — Springfield RepuhUmn. 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


Lightfoot. SU Paul 9 8 Epistle to the Galatians . A Revised 
Text, with Introduction, Notes, and Dissertations. By J. B. Light- 
foot, D.D., Hulsean Professor of Divinity, and Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 8vo. pp. 402. Uniform in style with Ellicott 
Henderson and Murphy. $3.00 

“ This work aims to be, and in some respects is, more complete than any other 
treatise npon the Epistle in the English language. Great labor and learning are 
expended upon collateral discussions. Indeed, the commentary on tho text forms 
the smaller part of the volume, invested as it is with elaborate dissertations and 
detached notes, before and after and between. 

“ The commentary is learned without display. It bears marks throughout of 
wide and scholarly research held in strict subordination to the purpose of exposi- 
tion. All theories except those which deserve a consideration are left out of the 
account. Perhaps tho collateral dissertations might have been similarly com- 
pressed. It is independent. Few commentaries bear more clearly the tokens of 
freedom from constraint!. The author apparently docs not swerve from his course 
either to agree with or differ from any other writer. He decides for himsen jpon 
the text, after a revision by Wcstcott for his use. .... And this leads us to say 
that it is largely marked by a manly insight. He reaches his results less by that 
process of exclusion which so characterizes Ellicott, and more by a direct appro- 
hension ; and he often holds them, perhaps, with more of an instinctive certainty 

than Alford It is spiritual and evangelical.” — Congregational Review. 

“ For a scholar’s use Dr. Lightfoot’s Commentary is invaluable. He and Bishop 
Ellicott worthily supplement each other. The Revised Text is one of tho best 
recent contributions to a complete text to tho Greek New Testament, and the criti- 
cisms on tho text are concise and to the point,” etc. — Am. Preslnjterian Review. 

“ Taken as a whole, we venture to say that this is the most complete and ex- 
haustive commentary on the Epistle to the Galatians that has yet appeared, Ellicott’s 
not excepted.” — Christian Intelligencer. 

Iieiibelt. The Scripture Doctrine of the Person of Christ . 
By J. A. Reubelt, D.D., Professor in Indiana University, Bloom- 
ington, Ind., based on the German of \V. F. Gess. 12mo. pp. 456. 
Cloth, $2.00 

“ As a whole, this treatise may be briefly characterized as an earnest and able 
effort to present the true and consistent doctrine of the Scriptures respecting the 
person of Christ, and to reconcile the varying confessional statements and views of 
different denominations, by carefully comparing them with the language of tho 
Scriptures themselves. The investigation is conducted in a devout, candid and 
truth-loving spirit, combined with accurate scholarship and thorough study of the 
subject.” — Lutheran Observer. 

“ The translator has executed his task with admirable skill. While preserving 
the integrity of the original os to its line of thought and argument, he has clothed 
it in excellent English.” — Cfoi&tian Intelligencer. 

“ Those who hold the doctrine of eternal generation will here find a valuable ah! 
in divesting their views of its customary crudeness, and sublimating, as far as mnv 
be, the inherent contradiction that lies in the two words. We are content with 
that view of tho phrase, “ only-begotten Son,” which regards it as setting forth by 
a human relationship (as usual) everywhere significant, but especially so to a Jew, 
the unity of nature, possession , purpose, interest, and sympathy which characterize 
the Father and the Son.” — Congregational Review. 

“ Though the style of thought is peculiar, and though the opinions are often 
new, and sometimes such ns may not command immediate assent, or even com- 
mand assent at all, yet there is an awakening power in the book, and the drift of it 
is right.” — Congregutionalist. 

WARREN F. DRAPER, Publisher, 

34 Andover, Mass. 
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Books Published by W. F. Draper. 

WINTER'S NT. T. GRAMMAR, A Grammar of the Idiom of the New Testament: 
prepared as a Solid Basis for tho Interpretation of the New Testament. By Dr. Georgb 
Benedict Winer. Seventh Edition, enlarged and improved. By Dr. Gottlieb Lu- 
nemann, Professor of Theology at the University of Gbttingen. Revised and authorized 
Translation. 8vo. pp. 744. Cloth, S5.00; sheep, 86.00; half goat, $6.75. 

“Prof. Thayer exhibit* the moet scholarly and pains-taking accuracy In all his work, especial attention 
batsg given to references and indexes, on which the ralue of such a work so much depends. The indexes 
•lone fill eighty-six pages. The publishers work is handsomely done, and we cannot conceive that a better 
Winer should be for many years to come accessible to American scholars.” — Princeton Review. 

“Prof. Thayer speaks with great modesty of the work as being Substantially a revision of Professor 
Masson's translation.* We have carefully compared many paragraphs and pages, and find that the labor 
performed by him is by no means hinted in his unpretending preface. The improvement In purity, trans- 
parency, and accuracy of style, as well as in fidelity. Is very noticeable. This edition has the advantage of 
being brought down to 18G8, embodying the labors of one of the ripest scholars of Germany for a life-time, 
and containing references in cases of textual criticism to the Codex Sinaiticus. There are three elaborate 

and exhaustive indexes The Invaluable contents of the volume are thus at once at the command of the 

scholar We are struck with the appropriateness of an expression on the title-page; ‘prepared as a solid 

basis for the Interpretation of the New Testament’ Clergymen of scholarly habits will find this Grammar, 
Boblnson's New Test Lexicon, and a critical edition of the the Greek Testament about all the excgetical 
apparatus they will need. A clear head, patient study, and sympathy with the Divine 8plrit will, with such 
helps, do the work of a Commentator for them better than Commentaries themselves without them."— Pacific. 

"We trust that this admirable edition of a justly famous and surpassingly valuable work, will gain 
extensive circulation, and that the study of it will begin afrcsl u n — Baptist Quarterly. 

** The seventh edition of Winer, superintended by Lunemann (Leipz. 1SG7), we have at last, thanks to Prof. 
Thayer, in a really accurate translation."— Dr. Ezra Abbott, in Smith's Dictionary of the Bible, American Ed. 

44 Tho translator’s preface informs us that after a very considerable portion of the work had been finished, 
and three hundred pages or more had been stereotyped, the plana which had been formed were largely 
modified by the publication of the seventh edition of the Grammar in Germany. With a determination to 
make the work as valuable as possible, the translator resolved to revise the whole in connection with this latest 
edition. He accordingly retraced his steps to a considerable degree, and prepared his translation in confor- 
mity with his modified plan. The result is, that we have before ui, in our own language, * a reproduction 
of the original work,’ in its most perfect form, and with its author's latest additions and improvements. 
The wisdom, as well as the appreciation of the interests of students of the New Testament, which Professor 
Thayer has displayed in adopting this course at the cost of long delay and greatly increased labor, entitle 
him to the favorable regard of the public." — New Englander. 

“‘Without altering the general distribution of matter as it appeared in the sixth edition, he— Winer - 
constantly improved the book in details, by additions of greater or less extent in more than three hundred 
and forty places, by erasures and reconstructions, by the multiplication of parallel passages from biblical and 
fiom profane literature, by a more precise definition of thoughts and expressions,’ etc. Professor Lunemann 
has added to the seventh edition not only those improvements, but also improvements of his own; and has 
thus made the seventh edition more full, as well as more accurate, than either of the preceding. . . . Professor 
Thayer has Introduced numerous and important corrections of Masson's translation, and has made the pres- 
ent edition of the Grammar decidedly superior to any of the preceding translations. He has made it espe- 
cially convenient for the uses of an English student by noting on the outer margin of the pages the paging 
of the sixth and seventh German editions, and also of Prof. Masson's translation. Thus the reader of a com- 
mentary aki^h Sefers to the pages of either of those volumes, may easily find the reference by consulting the 
margin of this volume. Great care has also been bestowed on the indexes of the present volume, which are 
aow very accurate and complete. One of the indexes, that of passages In the New Testament explained or 
cited occupies sixty pages, and notes distinctively not enly the texts which are merely cited, but those also 
which are commented upon. For this, much credit is due to Prof. G.W. Warren, of the Baptist Theological 
Bemlnary in Chicago. The three indexes fill eighty-five pages, and largely augment the value and richness 
of the volume." — Bibliotheca Sacra. 

“ The work of the American editor is done in a thorough and scholarly manner." — Oongr. Quarterly. 

** The whole appearance of the work os It now stands indicates a care fill and thorough scholarship. A 
c rit ical comparison of several pages with the original confirms the impression made by a general examination 
of the book. In Its present form, this translation may now be recommended as worthy of a place in the 
library of every minister who desires to study the New Testament with the aid of the best critical helps."— 
Theological Eclectic. 

“ Great pains also have been taken to secure typographical accuracy, an extremely dlfflenlt thing in a 
work of this kind. We rejoice that so Invaluable a work has thus been made as nearly perfect as we can 
hope ever to have It. It is a work that can hardly fail to feciUtate and Increase the reverent and accurate 
Study of the Word of God."— American Presbyterian Review. 

WINER'S CHAIjDEE GRAMMAR. Translated by Prof. Horatio B. Haokrt. 
8vo. pp. 162. Half cloth, 76 cents. 
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Gardiner. Biblical Works by Frederic Gardiner , D.D. f 
l*rofessor in the Berkeley Divinity School : 

A Harmony of the Pour Gospels in Greek, according to the Text 
of Tischendorf ; with a Collation of the Textus Receptus, and of 
the Texts of Griesbach, Lachmann, and Tregelles. 8vo. pp. lvi 
and 268. $2.50 

The distinctive features of this Harmony are, — 

1. A critical text, viz. the text of Tischendorfs eighth or last edition, embodying 
the latest results of textual criticism. To obtain the final portions of this edition 
the publication of this work lias been delayed, several months. The readings of 
the textus receptus , where they differ from Tischendorfs text, are given in full in 
the margin; the variations being designated by a different type. The texts of 
Griesbach, Lachman, and Tregelles arc carefully collated. The relative value of 
readings as estimated by Griesbach are noted, and original authorities cited in 
important cases. 

2. All distinct quotations from the Old Testament are given in full in the 
margin, according to Tischendorfs edition of the LXX., together with the var. 
lect. of the Alexandrian text and of the Codex Sinai tic us, and of the several other 
versions named in the title. 

3. A choice selection of parallel references has been placed in the margin, chiefly 
to point ouf similar language or incidents in other parts of the Gospels, or passages 
in the Old Testament, on which the language of the Gospels may be founded. 

4. Brief notes relating to matters of harmony have been plaeed at the bottom 
of the page. 

5. Special care has been devoted to the chronological order of the Gospel 
narratives. 

6. The columns are so arranged on the page as to combine the greatest clearness 
consistent with the least cost. The columns are never interwoven on the page. 

7. A synoptical table is given of the arrangement adopted by several harmonists, 
showing at a glance the general agreement on the main points of chronology, and 
the points of difference where difference occurs. This is a new feature in this 
work, and will be found very useful to the student. 

A Harmony of the Four Gospels in English, according to the 
Authorized Version ; corrected by the best Critical Editions of the 
Original. 8vo. pp. xliv and 287. $2.00 

This Harmony is a reproduction in English of the author’s “ Harmony of the 
Four Gospels” in Greek. Being intended for English readers, so much of the 
Introduction and of the notes as require a knowledge of Greek, is omitted. Other 
notes have been abridged in many cases. 

Diatessaron. The Life of Our Lord, in the Words of the Gospels. 
16mo. pp. 259. $1.00 

This work combines in one continuous narrative the events of the life of Christ 
as recorded by all the evangelists. His genealogy, conversations, discourses, 
parables, miracles, his trial, death, resurrection, and ascension, are placed in the 
order of their occurrence ; and in the foot-notes references are made to passages in 
the Old Testament relating to Christ or quoted by him. 

The life of our Lord has been of late years presented in such a multitude of 
forms, colored with the views and theories of such a multitude of minds, that it is 
hoped the present effort to present that life in the exact form of the inspired record, 
without addition or abatement, may tend to the increase of the real knowledge of 
the life of the Saviour of mankind. 

The work is specially adapted for use in the family and in Sabbath-schools and 
Bible classes. 


WARREN F. DRAPER, Publisher, 

86 AWDOVEH, hlASS. 
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WORKS IN PRESS. 

A Guide to the Heading of the Hebrew Language. By Professor W. H. Vihliert. 

This is an elementary work in small compass, designed to give the student all that is 
needful to enable him to read the text of the Old Testament, keeping rigorously to the plan 
of stating clearly and precisely everything that is essential to this purpose, and entering 
I but briefly upon the grammar of the language. One thing is given at a time, with exercises 
for practice, so that each point may be perfectly comprehended without the services of a 
teacher. The work will thus furnish the means of acquiring sufficient knowledge of the 
Hebrew for admission to those Seminaries that require ability to read the Hebrew text, and 
will be serviceable to all commencing the study of this language, either with or without the 
services of a living teacher. 

I A Critical and Exkgetical Commentary on the Book of Leviticus ; with a New 
j Translation. By James G. Murphy, LL.D., T.C.D. Uniform in style with the Com- 
mentaries on Genesis and Exodus by the same author. 

The clear, animated, and forcible style, the research, scholarship, and sound judgment 
| of this author commend this Commentary to the favorable attention of all ministers and lay 
I students of this portion of Scripture. 

I Andover, January, 1872. WARREN F. DRAPER, 
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Bibliotheca Sacra, on receipt of the price affixed ; or orders may be addressed 
to the respective publishers.] 


Sermons bt the Rev. T. DeWitt Talmaqe, author of 44 Crumbs Swept up,” 
41 The Abominations of Modem Society.” etc. Delivered in the Brooklyn 
Tabernacle. . New York : Harper and Brothers. 1872. 12mo. pp. 405. Small 
Pica type. Price, cloth $2.00. 

This volume contains upwards of thirty of the most popular sermons of this 
popular preacher. The themes are various, but practical and timely, and the 
style vigorous and glowing, sometimes a little sensational. 

The Life and Times of the Rev. John Wesley, M.A., Pounder of the 
Methodists. By the Rev. L. Tyerman, author of 44 The Life and Times of Rev. 
8. Wesley, M.A. (Father of the Revs. J. and C. Wesley) ; with an Appendix 
by Abel Stevens, LL.D., author of 44 The History of Methodism.” In three 
volumes. Vol. HI. New York: Harper and Brothers. 1872. 8vo. pp. 699. 
Cloth, bevelled. Price, $2.50. 

The period covered by this volume extends from 1768 to his death, 1791. 

A Brave Lady. By the Author of 44 John Halifax, Gentleman,” 14 Hannah,” 
44 The Ogilvies,” 14 Olive,” 41 The Womans Kingdom,” etc. New York : 
Harper and Brothers. 1872. 12mo. pp. 446. Price, cloth $1 .50. 

The Desert of the Exodus. — Journeys on Foot in the Wilderness of the 
Forty Years’ Wanderings ; undertaken in connection with the Ordnance Survey 
of Sinai and the Palestine Exploration Fund. By E. H. Palmer, M.A., Lord 
Almoner’s Professor of Arabic, and Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
With Maps, and numerous Illustrations, from Photograph Drawings taken on 
the spot by the Sinai Survey Expedition, and C. F. Tyrwhitt Drake. New 
York: Harper and Brothers. 1872. 8vo. pp. 470. Cloth bevelled, Price, $3. 

A Smaller Ancient History of the East, from the Earliest Times to the 
Conquest of Alexander the Great ; including Egypt, Assyria, Babylonia, Media, 
Persia, Asia Minor, and Phoenecia. By Philip Smith, B.A. Illustrated by 
Engravings on Wood. New York : Harper and Brothers. 1872. 16mo. pp. 
816. Uniform with Smith’s Smaller Histories of Greece and Rome. Price, $1. 

44 This is a book for the young in schools and families. It has a twofold pur- 
pose — to supply the learner with some information respecting the Eastern nations 
with which he comes in contact while reading the histories of Greece and Rome ; 
and to set before the general reader a brief account of the course of ancient civili- 
sation in its earliest seats.” 

Lord Kilgobbix : a Novel. By Charles Lever, author of 44 Charles O’Malley,” 
44 That Boy of Northcott*s,” 44 Barrington,” 44 The Daltons,” 44 Tony Butler,” 
etc. With Illustrations. New York: Harper and Brothers. 1872. 8vo. 
pp. 00$. Price, doth $1.06. 
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Shakespeare’s Tragedy of Julius Caesar. Edited, with Notes, by William 
J. Rolfe, A.M., formerly the Head Master of the High School, Cambridge, Mass. 
With Engravings., New York : Harper and Brothers. 1872. 16mo. pp. 189. 

. Cloth. Price, 90 eta. 

Cyclopaedia of Biblical Theology and Ecclesiastical Literature. 
By the late Rev John M'Clintock, D.D., find James Strong, S.T.D. With 
Maps and numerous Illustrations. Vol. IY. H, I, J. New York : Harper and 
Brothers. 1872. Royal 8yo. pp. 1122. Price, $5.00. 

The whole work will be completed in about seven volumes. The remaining 
volumes, it is announced, are in progress, to appear at short intervals. 

The Life and Adventures of Martin Chuzzlewit. By Charles Dickens. 
With fifty-nine Illustrations by F. Barnard. New York : Harper and Brothers. 
1872. Royal 8vo. pp. 351. Ornamental gilt side. Price, cloth $1.50. 

Albert Lunel. A Novel. By the late Lord Brougham. New York : Harper 
and Brothers. 8vo. pp. 166. Paper, 75 cents. 

Annual Record of Science and Industry for 1871. Edited by Spencer 
F, Baird, with the assistance of eminent. men of Science. New York: Harper 
and Brothers. 1872. 12mo. pp. 634. Price, $2.00. 

The First German Reader: to succeed the “ First Book in German.” By 
George F. Comfort, A.M., Professor of Modern languages and Aesthetics, 
Syracuse University, N. Y., author of " A German Series.” New Yolk : Har- 
per and Brothers. 1872. 12mo. pp. 99. Price, 80 cents. 

A selection in prose and poetry from the most popular juvenile literature of 
Germany, with a Uerman-English vocabulary. 


POLITICAL DOCUMENTS. 

Balance of Edition offered ai reduced Prices . 

Caucuses of I860. — A History of the National Political Conventions of the 
Current Presidential Campaign ; being k complete Record of the Business of all 
the Conventions; with Sketches of Distinguished Men in Attendance upon 
them, and Descriptions of the most Characteristic Scenes and Memorable Events. 
Compiled from the Correspondence of the Cincinnati Commercial and the Offi- 
cial Reports. By M. Halstead, an Eye-witness of them all. Columbus : Fdllett, 
, Foster, and Co. 1860. 8vo. pp. 232. Price, paper cover, 25 cents, post paid. 

The Rights of Labor. By Calvin Colton. New York : A. S. Barnes and 
Co. 1846. 8vo. pp. 95. 

Contents. — Attributes of Labor, its position in the Social State, in Political 
Science, in the United States as compared with Europe; necessity of a Protective 
System ; effects of Free Trade and of Protective Systems ; on the Currency Btni- 
ness and Labor of the Country, contrasted ; views of Clay, Webster, and other*, 
examined. Former price 25 cents ; now offered at 15 cents, post-paid. 

warren f. draper, 

Andover, JSjcue. 
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Vibbert A Guide to Reading the Hebrew Text ; for the Use 
of Beginnew. By the Rev. W. H. Vibbert, M.A., Professor of 
Hebrew in the Berkeley Divinity School. 12mo. pp. 67. $1.25 

“ Mr. Vibbert's manual is what it claims to be. It really gives, in a perspicuous 
and exact manner, an initiation into tbe mysteries of the Hebrew tongue, and the 
rudiments of Hebrew study are all contained in these simple rules and illustrated 
in these practical exercises. The method is the excellent method of Kalisch, which 
insists upon orthography as the needful preliminary to grammar and syntax. One 
who faithfully follows Mr. Vibbert’s directions will be able to use with profit the 
lexicon and the chrestomathv, and in a little time to read the Word of the Lord in 
the character which it had wtien the Scribes expounded it.” — Christian Register. 

“ We commend heartily Prof. Vibbert’s Guide to the Reading of the Hebrew 
Text; not only to beginners, but to ministers who have grown rusty in Hebrew. 
In our remembrance, one of the toughest tasks we ever undertook, as a student, 
was learning the consonants and vowels and accents of this most venerable tongue. 
We regret now that such a saving of labor and of patience had not been within 
our reach as this compact, clearly printed, and attractive booklet provides.” — The 
Congregationalist. 

Gardiner . Biblical Works by Frederic Gardiner , D.D., JPro- 
fessor in the Berkeley Divinity School ; viz . 

A Harmony of the Four Gospels in Greek, according to the Text 
of Tischendorf, with a Collation of the Textus Receptus, and of 
the Texts of Griesbach, Lachmann, and Tregelles. 8vo. $2.50 
A Harmony of the Four Gospels in English, according to the 
Authorized Version ; corrected by the best Critical Editions of 
the Original 8vo. pp. xliv and 287. Cloth. $2.00 

“ The notes of the author are marked by scholarship and good sense. The 
student will find it a convenient manual for the study of the gospels, because he 
sees upon one and the Bame page' the readings of the principal editions and manu- 
scripts, together with the quotations made by the evangelists from the Old Testar 
ment.” — Princeton Review. 

“ A very important matter in the preparation of a Harmony is, of course, the 
choice of a text. The one chosen by Professor Gardiner is that of Tischendorf 6 
eighth edition of the New Testament. This text was chosen because ‘it embodied 
the latest results of criticism, having had the advantage throughout of the 
Godex Sinaiticus and of a more close collation of the Codex Vaticanus.' Prof. 
Gardiner would, indeed, have published his Harmony more than a year ago, but 
waited till opportunity could be given for consulting this last edition of Tischen- 
dorf. It is an obvious merit in this Harmony, that the student can see at a glance 
whether or not the text of Tischendorf agrees or conflicts with that of Griesbach, 
Lachmann, and Tregelles in places where there is a difference of opinion. It is 
another excellence of the work that the Greek text is so accurate, evincing the 
most scrupulous care and thorough scholarship on the part of the editor. 

“ The Harmony in English, the title of which is given above, is a reproduction 
of the Harmony in Greek ; no other changes being made than such as were re- 
quired to fit the work for the use of the English reader who desires to learn some 
of the improvements which modern criticism has made in the authorized English 
text.” — Bibliotheca Sacra. 

Diatessaron. The Life of Our Lord in the Words of the Gospels. 
16mo. pp. 256. $1.00 

“ It is well adapted to the convenience of pastors, to the needs of teachers in the 
Bible-class and Sabbsrh^school, to tho religious instruction of families. It bids 
fair to introduce improvements into the^tyle of teaching the Bible to the young.” 
—BUXatteaSacri 
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Winer . A Grammar of the Idiom of the New Testament: 
prepared as a Solid Basis for the Interpretation of^the New Tes- 
tament. By Dr. George Benedict Winer. Seventh edition 
enlarged and improved. By Dr. Gottlieb Llinemann, Professor 
of Theology at the University of Gottingen. Revised and Author- 
ized Translation. 8vo. pp. 744. 

Cloth, $5.00 ; sheep, $6.00 ; half goat, $6.75 

"Professor Thayer has introduced numerous and important corrections of 
Masson’s translation, and has made the present edition of tne Grammar decidedly 
superior to any of the preceding translations. He has made it especially conven- 
ient for the uses of an English student, by noting on the outer margin of the pages 
the paging of the sixth and seventh German editions, and also of Professor Masson’s 
translation. Thus the reader of a commentary which refers to the pages of either 
of these volumes, may easily find the reference by consulting the margin of this 
volume. Great care has also been bestowed on the indexes of the present volume, 
which are now veiy accurate and*complete.” — Bibliotheca Sacra. 

u The work of the American editor is done in a thorough and scholarly man- 
ner." — Congregational Quarterly. 

“ While nothing has been done by either the American or German editor to alter 
the character and plan of the work as Winer left it after the labor of a life, noth- 
ing has been left undone to correct and complete it, and provide for its more ex- 
tended usefulness.’’ — Princeton Review . 

“ We rejoice that so invaluable a work has thus been made as nearly perfect as 
we can hope ever to have it. It is a work that can hardly fail to facilitate and in- 
crease the reverent and accurate study of the Word of God.” — American Presby- 
terian Review. 

Murphy . A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the 
Book of Leviticus . With a New Translation. By James G. 
Murphy, LL.D., T.C.D., Professor of Hebrew* Belfast. 8vo. pp. 
318. Cloth. v $2.50 

“ In oar opinion, his idea and method are the right one, and the whole work 
shows a remarkably clear mastery of the subject. His style, too, is singularly 
lucid. He interprets Hebrew well, and writes capital English. The book meets a 
long felt want, and meets it well." — The Advance. 

u No attentive reader can examine it without being at once largely instructed in 
the ritual of the Levi deal worship, and enlightened and edified in the faith of the 
Gospel. The obscure and difficult portions of the text are elucidated with great 
•kill and impressiveness, and the whole work furnishes a most interesting study. " 
— The Lutheran and Missionary. 

“ Like the other works (Genesis and Exodns) mentioned, this is able, learned, 
clear, and forcible in style, and strikingly unfoldis the true character of the Book 
of Levidcus." — The Lutheran Observer . 

“ We think it is the very best commentary on Levidcus that has ever been 
published." — The Presbyterian. 

“ Difficulties arp met face to face, and no useless parade of grammatical lore 
cumbers the pages' of this truly learned and evangelical commentary.” — Christian 
Intelligencer. 

“ We know of no work on Leviticus comparable with it.” — Pulpit and Pew. 

%* Any of the above-named works sent by mail on receipt of the prices affixed. 

WARREN F. DRAPER, Publisher, 

ANDOVBB, Bill 
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HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 

THE FOURTH G08FEL THE HEART QF CHRI8T. 

By EDMUND H. SEARS, D.D., Author of " Athanasia,” and “Regeneration." 

Price, $2.50. 


** It is long since there has appeared in theological literature a work of such power and 
significance as the present/' — Boston Journal. . 

“ This Is one of the most important volumes yet contributed to theological literature in 
this country." — Cincinnati Times and Chronicle. 

"This is oertainly one of the most interesting and valuable offerings to Theological and 
Devotional literature which has been made in our country in this generation." — Liberal 
Christian. 

“ Never have we seen a work in which were blended so much poetry, philosophy, ripe 
scholarship, profound research, good sense, and solid argument, with soon a sweet, rever- 
ent, and truly Christian spirit/* — Pennsylvanian. 

"A book of real ability, admirable spirit, and conclusive argument."— AT. Y. Bulletin. 

"His volume will take a high rank among the biographies of Jesus which within a few 
years past have so greatly enriched the religious literature of the country." — N. Y. Tribune. 

“ A book of extraordinary interest for its own sake, and still more from the position of 
the author, the Rev. Edmund H. Sears, as a representative of what is called Evangelical 
Unitarianism. It is a rich and flresh contribution to the literature of the ages touching the 
life of our Lord. It is instructive and suggestive in the highest ranges of Christian 
thought and feeling." — Congregationalist. 

“ It is one of the most deeply interesting volumes of this generation." — Light of Home. 

“ No book of recent American theology is likely to win more notice from though tfhl 
readers than this handsome volume by Edmund H. Sears, of 651 pages."— Church and State. 

“ This is a venr strong book — the work of a powerful and independent thinker; and as 
an exposition or the Johannean theology, it has probably never been surpassed in acumen 
and thoroughness." — Literary World. 


SMITH, ENGLISH, & CO., 

BOOKSELLERS AND IMPORTERS. 

[especially of theological books.] 

Jo. 710 Arch Street Philadelphia. 

8. E. & CO., have on hand the best and most complete assortment of Theological 
Books for sale in the country. 

A new Classified Catalogue, lately published, whioh will be sent to any address 
for 25 cents. 

jy Second-hand Books taken in exchange. 

• S. E. & CO., are Agents for W. F. Dbapeb’s Andover Publications. 


ALL WANTING FARMS. 

In a delightful climate, fertile country, the best of markets, and a great 
Railroad centre. — The soil produces the best of wheat, grass, and com; grapes, 
peaches, and pears. More grapes are shipped than from any other place in the 
Union. The land can be .ploughed all winter. It is perfectly healthy, and has 
become the resort of invalids. Society is good — best of schools, and churches of 
the various orthodox denominations. A Congregationalist society formed, and 
church in course of erection. Price of new land only $12 to $25 per acre. — Town 
lots, $150. .Hundreds are settling. For information and papers, address 
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ARTICLE I. 

THE INFLUENCE OF THE PRESS. 

BT RET. JOHN BASCOM, PROFESSOR IN WILLIAMS COLLBOB. 

The present form of our civilization has been, probably, 
effected by the printing-press more than by any other agent. 
Yet, as the press is a mere piece of mechanism, — a method 
simply of dissemination, — it is evidently the form of society, 
and not its very spirit and character, that is due to this 
instrument. What the press shall print and scatter must 
be determined by something beside the press itself. The 
buzz and hum of society are found here. This is the fan 
that blows the flame ; but the very flame, and the metal 
molten by it, are quite other things. 

The press has been at work in the English world of thought 
almost four centuries, and the newspaper for a little more 
than half that time. The newspaper, as a printed medium 
of news, is of English origin. The first authentic regular 
weekly publication was that of Nathaniel Butter, in 1662, 
entitled “ The Certain News of this Present Week.” In the 
word “ gazette ” we have traces, however, of an earlier 
written paper common to some of the Italian cities. Gazetta 
was the coin paid for the privilege of listening to the reading 
of these bulletins. The New York Gazette, the first paper 
published in that city, the Gazette of revolutionary memory 
in Boston, and the many other journals that have borne 
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this name, thus stand closely connected by etymological, if 
not by historic, descent with the early papers of Venice and 
Florence. 

Butter’s paper was succeeded, especially during the civil 
wars that made way for the Commonwealth, by numerous 
regular and irregular papers, chiefly employed as means of 
political influence and of spreading the stirring events of 
the hour. From that time onward the development of the 
newspaper has been continuous, though by no means with 
uniform rapidity. At the opening of the Revolution there 
were in the Colonies thirty-six weeklies and one semi-weekly. 
In 1800, there were in the United States two hundred 
papers, several of them dailies. The oldest of these dailies 
was the Pennsylvania Packet, or the General Advertiser, 
first issued in 1784. Nearly all the great dailies of the 
present have had their origin within the century. The 
Commercial Advertiser, the oldest of the New York dailies, 
began with the latest* years of the previous century. The 
number of dailies in the United States in 1850 was two 
hundred and fifty-four, and in 1860 was three hundred and 
seventy-four ; of bi- and tri-weeklies, one hundred and sixty- 
five ; and of weeklies, three thousand one hundred and 
seventy-three. The number of monthlies was two hundred 
and eighty ; and of quarterlies, thirty. The ten years just 
closing have witnessed a great addition to this number, and 
especially to those papers and periodicals whose object it is 
to furnish entertaining matter not of the nature of news. 

To children there is falling a very large share, — indeed, 
every class is possessed of a surfeit — of this daily light food, 
this manna of our times. Every variety of grave, pretentious, 
and facile literature, of popular science and of popular phi- 
losophy, of story and of humor, from the best to the worst, 
finds a place, and a large place, in it. Quantity seems to be 
the one astonishing thing — the perpetual, genetic miracle 
of the hour. There is a great change in character as we 
pass from one wing of the press to the other, — from the 
quarterly to the daily, — and a still more significant change 
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in numbers and circulation. The one class swarms like 
butterflies ; the other has the gestation and slow increase of 
mammals. The dailies with scarcely an exception, and the 
weeklies with but few exceptions, have primarily a newspaper 
character — give themselves to the questions and events of 
the hour, and, as chief among these debatable subjects, to 
social themes and politics. Even our religious weeklies fully 
present these newspaper features, and sometimes bring them 
decidedly into the foreground. Religion binds up its weekly 
budget of secular news, and adds thereto its own items. 
Crimes, casualties, and conversions all find their file, and 
are sent forth to their work. The monthlies are chiefly of 
a literary character. They are so by an expressed purpose 
on the part of the majority, and still more by the circulation 
and weight of influence which belong to the best of those of 
this class. The quarterlies are primarily of a religious, 
philosophical, and critical character. Fourteen of the thirty 
in the United States at our last census were directly con- 
nected with some form of religious faith. The quarterlies, 
a product of the present century, advance but slowly, and 
in number and circulation are wholly overshadowed by the 
more active, phosphorescent branches of the press. The 
combined periodical productions of this country can furnish 
twenty-five copies per annum to each person in it. 

It is plain, from this rapid glance at the history of the 
press, that the popular element is gaining ground to an 
astonishing degree. The movement is an accelerated one, 
like the fall of a weight, and that, too. with a ratio almost 
fearful. Invention has at once helped this tendency, and 
been the product of it. The cylinder steam-press is the 
magnificent instrument of this growth, and in its quick 
revolution we see a power that can discharge instantly on 
the material world the gross produce of the minds of men, 
and load with it the waiting messengers of electricity and 
steam, till it quivers down, like snow-flakes, on every corner 
of the land. When we speak of the press, we now mean 
distinctively the newspaper press, so much has this branch 
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gained ground on every other, so busy and demonstrative 
is it. Indeed, the slow, heavy work of philosophy, the fine 
work of elegant literature, withdraw from this fatal facility 
of the steam-cylinder, and, for the best execution, retreat 
even to the hand-press. The cylinder, in its rotary, rapid, 
heedless, unhesitating execution, is a fitting instrument and 
symbol of the daily press. 

Some of the results of this newspaper character and growth 
of the press we wish to present. It has broken in on the 
privacy of life. Our privacy is like that of the city, in which 
we do not observe those about us, because we do not care to 
see them, not because we are not able to see them. This 
daily, active, omnivorous press cannot find sufficient im- 
portant matter for its fearful consumption. It must sweep 
the streets and search secret places for it. It must lay every 
man, every neighborhood, every class of interests, under 
contribution. Each item, good and bad, is an autumn leaf 
that the busy winds will not let rest, that finds no refuge 
but that of time. The noisy news-element enters more and 
more into business. It is no longer, like the rattle of an 
express-wagon, incidental' to work, but a chief part of it. 
To make sonorous proclamation and flaming advertisement 
of what one is doing becomes a first condition of success. 
Every man is a crier, and a crier of his own virtues and 
goods. There is no privacy except in those few things 
which the Argus-eyed press, living for news and on news, 
absolutely cannot see, and in those perfectly commonplace 
acts, the seeing of which elicits no interest. The language 
of Coleridge was weak when he used it, compared with the 
force it now possesses : 

“ In the present age — emphatically the age of personality 
— there are more than ordinary motives of withholding all 
encouragement from this mania of busying ourselves with 
the names of others, which is still more alarming as a symp- 
tom than it is troublesome as a disease. The reader must 
be still less acquainted with contemporary literature than 
myself, — a case not likely to occur, — if he needs mo to 
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inform him that there are men who, trading in the silliest 
anecdotes, in unprovoked abuse and senseless eulogy, think 
themselves, nevertheless, employed both worthily and hon- 
orably, if only this be done in good set terms, and from the 
press, and of public characters — a class which has increased 
so rapidly, of late, that it becomes difficult to discover what 
characters are to be considered private.” 

We cannot be at a loss to know Where this itch and con- 
tagion of gossip are begotten, and whence they spread into 
our literature. Nor is it merely the weakness and idleness 
of thought we deplore, but its malicious character, as well ; 
seizing, as it constantly does, on much matter rank with 
putrefaction, and whose chief mischief lies in diffusion. A 
sensation is a necessity with the press, and if that which is 
good aud beautiful is not at hand, that which is loathsome 
must take its place. This slush and wash of news, this 
churning up of all that comes to hand, is a symptomatic 
feature of our times. A full tide is always coming in fresh 
from the sea, but ever licking up, casting about, and mingling 
the refuse and sewerage of the city. Saturated with the 
filth which we thought to have cast off, it runs search ingly 
into every basin, and, with the sudden agility of collision, 
leaps to our wharves, bespatters our garments and our 
merchandise. It is amusing and sad to see how a great 
daily, with flaming bulletins, will flourish for a week on a 
case of scandal. First, it dashes hotly into it, with exag- 
geration and misstatement. This provokes comment and 
correction, and these give opportunity for defense and en- 
largement ; for discussing the case historically and critically, 
and opening side-issues with opponents. A later number 
closes the judicial process with a few caustic reflections. 

The newsmonger is the pimp of the news-devourer ; and 
we have no more leisure than we have privacy. The morning 
paper becomes as needful and as transient as the cup of 
coffee it accompanies. A hasty, careless reading of the daily 
papers — helping to urge on the race of life, and themselves 
making up a large part of it — affords the intellectual food 
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of our typical men. Any and everything is good for the 
hour, — crime and heroism, slander and truth, — and nothing 
is good beyond the hour. Yesterday’s paper subserves no 
more purpose than yesterday’s dinner. The sponge receives 
and expels in constant circuit the sea-water, getting thence a 
very little for its growth. With equal labor do men draw 
in and throw out an enormous bulk of news, catching occa- 
sionally at a single fact which is something more than mere 
drift. When this bud had just begun to chip the seed-vessel, 
Burton complained that “ men read nothing but a play-book 
or a pamphlet of news.” Happy fellow ! in his deepest melan- 
choly, he little dreamed into what gigantic proportions this 
labor of reading the “ pamphlet of news” would grow. One 
must now glide, like a whale, with open mouth, straining 
from the seas before him their floating infusoria, and then 
feel that his food has been none of the heartiest. It is some 
satisfaction to the Brazilian laborer that, washing so much 
dirt, he may find a diamond; but this culling refuse for 
refuse is endless and beggarly business. We have no time 
to acquire what is worth knowing, we insist on knowing so 
much that is not worth the acquisition. One feels conscience- 
smitten even at the thought of railing at this everlasting 
racket, knowing that some already over-driven mortal must, 
or at least may, turn aside to hear him. This vast volume 
of news, beaten about from shore to shore of the nation, 
driven incessantly by counter-currents like a chopping sea, 
is to be deprecated for the trespass it makes upon the leisure, 
of the people and the degree in which it helps still further 
to fever their blood. The larger part of it is utterly trivial ; 
much of it is false in substance or spirit ; no small part of it 
is pernicious; and the little that is valuable is in a large 
'measure lost because of the chaff which overlies and hides it. 

The press, thus alert and active, catching at everything 
in the least noteworthy in public or in private life, passing 
from hand to hand with endless comment and rejoinder each 
more savory morsel, serves to intensify in a high degree the 
passing impressions of the hour. It is as when a large corn- 
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pany sit down to dinner. The inviting array, the clatter of 
dishes, the discussion of viands, the savory carving, occupy 
all the senses, and make one, for the time being, a gourmand 
in spite of himself. The air is redolent of good living, and 
one cannot easily be indifferent to it. In the present con- 
dition of the press, there are no non-conductors to the social 
electricity. It goes tingling through all nerves, till the 
shock is absolutely exhausted, or gives place to another. 
The common life is intensified, and spread everywhere. 
There is no escaping the current estimates of men and 
things. The senses of men are all awake ; every impression 
is reported, and every report finds an audience. All this, it 
is plain, greatly strengthens the present as against the past 
or the future — makes us boasters as regards the one, and 
indifferent and self-confident as regards the other. The 
events of the hour are so many, and come back upon us 
from so many sides; opinion and speculation are so busy 
with them, attach so much interest to them; the public 
mind so ruminates upon them, that the individual can hardly 
fail to be absorbed in them to the oversight of considerations 
deeper than this surface-life, beyond the horizon of the day. 
The press, by placing all men in society, intensifies public 
passions or opinions, as the contact of an audience gives 
contagion to eloquence, or the presence of a mob conflagra- 
tion to anger. 

This abnormal activity of the common life necessarily 
tends to the loss and reduction of individuality. We would, 
indeed, attach no value to an individuality which is of the 
nature of eccentricity. It is a first purpose of society to 
check and overcome all extreme growth, every one-sided 
and extravagant tendency. We grind against each other in 
the social stream on purpose to acquire sometliing of a 
spherical form. Yet a common life that overshadows our 
private life — that leads us to forget that the discipline of 
thought, the formation of opinions, are necessarily a separate, 
independent, and individual affair — is so far forth an evil. 
The deep, unbroken forest is comparatively barren. The 
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sunlight should strike through, reaching flower arid shrub, 
should disclose open glades, as well as dark recesses, if we 
are to have a variety of beautiful things. The sunlight of 
truth must come to the mind in many private and peculiar 
ways, there must be various and independent conditions of 
intellectual life, if the personal element is to maintain its 
ground against the rank overgrowth of a society fed in 
commons, and stimulated by a fresh daily provision of news. 

Take such a branch as philosophy. Nothing but this 
wish-wash of hasty journalism and scientific crudity finds 
circulation. One does not, as of old, launch his boat on a 
silent sea, with a long, quiet pull before him ; but on one so 
clamorous, so restless, so filled with cross-currents, that he 
is in danger of being instantly upset, buried a thousand 
fathoms deep. One cannot even have the privilege of being 
let alone. His tub is on the sea, and 6ome stupid whale is 
after it, whether he will or not. Some journal, dangerous 
by size, irresistible by weight of cargo, and safe by thickness 
of sides, steaming on with narrow mercantile or political 
bent, takes it as a task by the way to run down the new 
craft, neither knowing nor caring whether it be one thing or 
another, provided it helps out the day’s work, and affords an 
exhibition of power. The poor philosopher must go to the 
market, and yet he has no more chance amid its clamor 
than Christian at Vanity Fair. The same is true in every 
unpopular branch of effort, of individual achievement. Down 
comes public opinion on it, in the form of eager, incessant, 
universal journalism, and one builds with the labor and 
discouragement of those who erect a light-house on rocks 
constantly swept by the waves. 

Yet more unfavorable to moral integrity and soundness is 
this ceaseless clamor of the press. The adjustments and 
judgments of conscience, like delicate physical processes, 
need to go on in silence and stillness, under the undisturbed 
scrutiny of one eye only. Fame and rumor and popular 
prejudice and party exaction are not to be poured into the 
judicial ear. Yet how is any man, living in this Babel of 
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the press, where every sound is echoed and reverberated till 
it becomes omnipresent and portentous, to escape it ? How 
is he to find out what he thinks himself, when every waking 
hour is occupied with what other men think? We know 
very well how the most tough and declared men become at 
times pulpy and pliant, when they fall into some focus of 
this popular influence, like Washington, and are pelted and 
pounded with it every moment. To be sure, a heat which 
liquidates most things gives a dry set to others ; and, now 
and then, a person becomes more individual and stubborn 
in his moral judgments through the very opposition he 
suffers. Let us not think, however, that he thus escapes 
the evil. Character may be distorted as certainly on this 
side as on that, and our sentiments may fail of due proportion 
and tenderness from the very conflict they have suffered, 
and the hard-won victory they have gained. The best con- 
ditions of moral growth are nicely balanced between too 
much and too little. One degree of wind makes the tree 
sturdy, another distorts it. When we remember the evil 
and the mischief rife in the public mind, or ready to be 
kindled there, in earlier times, we see it to have been fortu- 
nate that it lacked this enginery of expression. There was 
need, then, of many private places, monasteries, cells, in 
which the growth of the individual mind could mature 
itself before it felt the shock of the popular sentiment. 

It is with us one great struggle to form parties and break 
them up again. We organize to gain the advantages of 
organization, begin shortly to experience some of its fearful 
evils, and then re-organize against organization, that we may 
get back once more to individual responsibility and freedom. 
No sooner does a party become strong than a ruling senti- 
ment, generally a selfish sentiment, seizes it. The press 
attached to it becomes a means not of free discussion, but 
of establishing and spreading its influence. The individual 
is lifted off his feet, and lie must now swell the general cry, 
or sink into silence and insignificance, or break from these 
false and exacting relations and start again. Thus, in 
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politics, in which the power of the press is more declared 
and manifest than anywhere else, the struggle of every good 
citizen for a just influence, the possession of a sober, inde- 
pendent opinion, and the means of efficiently expressing it, 
is perpetual, and only now and then partially successful. 
For the most part, the thinking, independent men are jostled 
out of the crowd, and made idle spectators of the good and 
evil about them. They are content, as the price of peace, 
to become, in the political game, mere pawns, Ailing the 
spaces in which the shrewd ones put them. In this desperate 
struggle for fair responsibility and power, the mass of our 
sober citizens have succumbed, and are driven about, — the 
float-wood of the political world, — made to do what they do 
not wish to do, and impotent in striving to do what they 
really desire. 

Yet these are not half so sad a spectacle as those numerical 
majorities that by sheer inertia and perpetual blindness 
make up the body of a political party, and become the hard- 
faced hammer with which its cruel blows are given — the 
dead, physical force which cunning and knavery lay hold of 
to do their work. In other directions and other discussions 
the pressure is less fearful, and there is more chance for an 
honest, independent life ; we are suffered more frequently, 
as Emerson expresses it, “ to tarry at home in our own 
thollght8. ,, But there is no realm that is not invaded, and 
sometimes in an overwhelming way, by public sentiment. 
Literature and religion have their stampedes, in which the 
freedom of private opinion is a violet beneath the hoof of a 
horse — good enough, to be sure, but sadly out of place. 
Of one of these literary raids, violent and bitter in its spirit, 
we And a recent example in the Byron controversy. 

So powerful is the press that it has become, as it inevitably 
must, a constant means of reaching private ends. Men use 
it in an unscrupulous way. It falls off from the truth, is 
retained by parties, sects, persons, and does the work of an 
advocate in a tricky, professional fashion. There always 
must be earnest advocacy, the pushing of private opinions, 
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the enforcement of particular views by the press. Thus 
much, in the blind way in which we go forward, is finally 
in the interest of truth. When, however, the press is so 
immediately and ostentatiously influential as at present, com- 
mercial ends and private ambitions, that have no reference 
whatever to truth, will seek to control it, and we have 
not only to guard against the error which creeps into 
thought, but yet more against the disguised, garbled way 
in which statements, arguments, and criticisms appear, dis- 
torted as they so commonly are by some party or personal 
purpose that lies entirely to one side of the merits of the 
case. 

Thus the ends which a periodical is pursuing, the persons 
to whom it is looking for patronage, the rivals that it meets 
in the market, will not allow it to publish matter valuable in 
itself, but partially at war with its commercial prosperity. 
Very inferior productions that lie in the lines of thought to 
which monthlies and quarterlies are devoted, find easy, too 
easy, access to the public; while superior productions out 
of those lines fail to reach the light. One in the advocacy 
of new views has not merely to confront argument, but a 
variety of interests holding him back from a fair hearing, 
and subtly counterworking him in a variety of secret ways. 
This tendency is peculiarly unfortunate in its effects on 
criticism. Candor and penetration are here especially de- 
manded. This is the judicial branch of literature — the point 
at which we should make our nearest approach to absolute 
justice. - Yet so many are the under-currents of interest, of 
party and personal relations, that influence critics ; and so 
great is the incompetence incident to the universal and 
wholesale criticism of every production by every paper, that 
there are comparatively few able and honest reviews. We 
are told a score of times the value of a book, and mistold so 
often that a knowledge of the work is indeed necessary to 
a just estimate of the critiques, though it can well enough 
dispense with them. Criticism which can claim the authority 
of candor and completeness is rarely attained by us. If the 
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party and coterie bent of our journals could be reduced, and 
a more limited field of review entered on by each of them, 
this branch of service would be rendered in a method more 
thorough, fair, and satisfactory. 

The* immediate impression made by the daily and weekly 
press is a strong incentive to personal vanity, and to catch 
the eye of this vast reading public becomes a distinct am- 
bition, like that of the orator to bind the attention of an 
audience. If we add to the allurements of oratory and 
brilliant journalism the effects of our popular government, 
we have the strongest tendency to a bewildering and facti- 
tious estimate of the advantages of position, of making large 
claims on the public attention, of keeping one’s person and 
opinions, in the current phrase, before the public. There is 
thus nourished a sense of power and importance which has 
no sufficient basis. The apparent influence of the press, we 
venture to say, is much greater than its real influence. It 
gives utterance and volume to the popular sentiment, more 
than it creates it. The voluble auctioneer of the crowd, it 
shouts aud bandies and bids and .strikes off the goods, yet 
all in obedience to desires which have quite another origin. 
The press would be, in reality, far more influential, if it 
were apparently less so ; if it were not so immediately the 
product of popular sentiment — its simple sounding-board ; 
and if it labored for more remote and intangible ends. The 
last dash of the tide is on the noisy shore ; but its strength 
is born far out in the silent sea. The press is often made 
supercilious by this new sense of invincible power, and 
stoops to patronize or scorn, as the fit is on it, the old, the 
philosophical, and religious agents of influence. Those, now 
as hitherto, have the truest hold on the world who approach 
uearest the commanding seats of thought, and the moral 
sources of action. 

We present these incident evils of the press, not because 
we are disposed to overlook its incomparable benefits, but 
rather because we wish to abate a little that conceit and 
headstrong assertion which belong to a generation in its pre- 
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dominant tendency. Whether it be a bevy of teasing school- 
girls, a crowd of badgering boys, a democratic convention, or 
an association of scientific savants, mere numbers are liable 
to carry over confidence into impudence and scorn. This 
flush, full life, which is the plethora of numerical strength, 
often requires to be moderated by cold, outside criticism, 
exploding some of its bubbles, that it may see how very 
little there is in them. The disadvantages attendant on 
this reign of the press have, indeed, their compensations, 
and we would not forget the fact. If composition is made 
less thoughtful and patient, it becomes more incisive and 
brilliant; if it possesses less strength, grandeur, and co- 
herence, it is more lively, flexible, and serviceable. If the 
fruits of thought decay quickly, they ripen rapidly, and help 
out the day with a grateful repast. If here and there 
a unique and modest laborer is overlooked, many others 
have astonishing rewards heaped upon them ; and an in- 
tense stimulus to inventive and literary activity pervades all 
classes. In this direction is found the grand recompense for 
all the incident evils of the press — its prodigality, frivolity, 
publicity, idle gossip, and pestiferous scandal. It furnishes 
the half-loaf to the masses so long without bread. If it does 
not give the best, it gives something, and that to all, and 
there is an absoluteness in this all never before dreamed of. 
A.8 the press is our peculiar instrument, dissemination, dif- 
fusion are our great social features. Quantity, universality 
of adaptation, and complete distribution are the salient, 
literary characteristics of our time. Those branches of 
inquiry and literature prosper which grow out of multitu- 
dinous activity and life, and those languish which seek 
privacy and individual strength. Natural science, which 
thrives on the various enlarged observations of many in- 
quirers, and their rapid interchange of results, now knows no 
limits to its growth. Social theories, which pertain to the 
masses, and require for their quick development argument 
and answer, assertion and counter-assertion, principles and 
exceptions, coming in from all sides, pass almost immediately 
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from conception to promulgation, from promulgation with 
amendments and re-amendments to adoption. The entire 
community, with its rapid interchange of sentiments, is a 
single legislative body on these topics, recommitting them, 
from time to time, to their first friends and advocates for 
further digestion. Fiction, which is the literary food of the 
many, is productive as never before. From that which is 
inexpressibly bad to that which is exceedingly good, it grows 
in indigenous strength, flourishes as on its native soil. Math- 
ematics, metaphysics, theology, on the other hand, which 
prosper in the solitude of the meditative mind; forms of 
poetry and art which mark the strong individuality of their 
authors, either absolutely lose ground, or fail to keep pace 
with the general progress. 

That the popular mind, when it first enters the field of 
sentiment and knowledge, should grade down the current 
literature and science to its own taste, is inevitable, and, in 
view of all results, not to be regretted. Yet this fact is not 
in contradiction of the fact, that it is the more necessary 
sturdily to resist this tendency, and to maintain individual 
tastes and pursuits as against this all-controlling voice of the 
majority. Something of this struggle has been seen in the 
lecture-system for the past half-dozen years. Appealing 
directly to the people for support, there has been a constant 
pressure to increase the taking, popular element in it, till, 
even in such a city as Boston, more than half of the popular 
lectures of the season owe their success to humor and 
drollery. Some communities have opened a reactionary 
effort by the establishment of continuous courses of scientific 
lectures; yet even in these the experimental, pyrotechnic 
features must prevail. The degeneracy of the drama is 
chiefly due to this appeal to the masses for support. If, 
therefore, we are neither to lose the many, nor to be our- 
selves lost in the many, we must retain the press, and resist 
its domination. We must be content to be ignorant of what 
the papers say, that we may be the more thoroughly cognizant 
of what wise men think. We must reserve our chief strength 
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for that solitary life of the soul, into which each for himself, 
without human companionship, enters. The child brought 
up in solitude learns to study and acquire in silence ; placed 
in the public school, he is distracted by many voices and the 
hum of other lips. He only thrives again, when, by abstrap- 
tion, he creates a second solitude, and advances with others 
uncontrolled by them. 

The American press prides itself too much, we believe, on 
its newspaper features. Great enterprise and large resources 
are shown in the gathering of information ; but, at the same 
time, a value is attached to news, as mere news, which does 
not belong to it. A classification of news, a resolution of it 
into quickly accessible and serviceable items that have a 
drift and purpose, is a duty which an editor ought not to 
evade. If the press is to be truly influential, it must not 
owe its success to its reporters primarily. The political, 
intellectual, moral aim of a paper should give it a controlling 
character, which will not suffer it to be the dispenser of 
unsorted, unverified news. Journalism of this indiscrimi- 
nate nature has an influence in making social movements 
rapid, in pushing forward events to a speedy issue, but com- 
paratively little in arresting, guiding, restraining public 
sentiment. 

It is, indeed, due in a great measure to the daily press 
that reforms assume with us so decided and energetic a 
character, that the condition of every part of society is 
brought so fully to the light, and that oriticism and cor- 
rection are so fearlessly applied. We cannot, however, 
assent to a view which seetns prevalent, that this movement 
is an almost automatic and necessary one; that the press 
must yield its columns to the so-called news, without pur- 
pose, conscience, or consideration ; that every item which 
can command a reader is vendible, and that that which is 
vendible must find a place in a full market. If it be the 
function of the press primarily to stimulate and gratify 
public curiosity, to sweep together the information which an 
insatiate appetite has learned to crave, then, far from being 
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the great moral force of our times, it is but a new and dan- 
gerous condition imposed on moral forces, — it only gives 
more mercurial and volcanic features to society, without 
furnishing those clues of truth, those well-defined and patent 
purposes by which these are to be controlled and utilized. 
The character of a journal should as thoroughly pervade its 
news-columns as its editorials, and its editorials should be 
the seat of its strength. The simple circulation of news 
undoubtedly plays an important part in the form of our 
civilization, giving breadth of influence to the forces rife 
among us, bringing facts and theories into quick collision, 
with a speedy elimination of truth ; yet these results can 
only be complete, safe, and satisfactory when those who are 
instrumental in them understand them, and contribute ma- 
terial pertinent to the issues in hand. News may easily 
lose its office and value by its very bulk; and it is not the 
man who loves news as news that draws from it its lessons, 
and makes it the data of a sound social philosophy. It is 
not till a reflective power of some sort has appeared, ob- 
serving and classifying facts with reference to an end of its 
own, that the news of the day assumes any especial signifi- 
cance, or is made to subserve any important purpose. 

The commercial paper might as well hope to reach its 
object by a promiscuous circulation of all the items and facts 
of trade, as the journal to attain the ends of daily influence 
and instruction by mere news. It is the office of the jour- 
nalist, at least in a rapid, preliminary way, to subject the 
news to that discrimination which sifts it, gives it character, 
and sends it on a definite mission. 

There are two sorts of influence that belong to the press. 
The one is involuntary, and incidental to its very existence ; 
the other is designed, and turns on the ability with which 
its duties are discharged. The first is that by which intensity, 
diffusion, mobility, are imparted to our intellectual and social 
states, and changes of whatever character are carried speedily 
forward. This result is a necessary consequence of the 
mechanical facilities afforded by the press, into whosesoever 
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possession it may have fallen. The second form of influence 
much better deserves the name, is directly due to those who 
employ the press, who give it the material it is to circulate. 
This material, like all intellectual products, will owe its 
power to the moral purpose and thoughts of those who pro- 
duce it ; and the journalist, like other intellectual laborers, 
becomes influential only as he is fruitful in thoughts, senti- 
ments, theories. He is thrown back on individual power, 
soundness of judgment, integrity of moral nature, for the 
extent and direction of his control. Merely as a medium of 
influencing men, the journal has its gains and suffers its 
losses. If its words come often, they go quickly ; if they 
reach many, they touch most lightly ; if they have command 
of the critical moments in political events and public senti- 
ment, it is, nevertheless, only unusual skill, preconceived 
and definite ends, that can enable the editor to harvest his 
opportunities. 

We wish to urge the thought, that it is not to the press as 
the press — to mere journalism, that we are to attach the 
notion of a great and overshadowing power. The evils we 
have spoken of are rather chiefly due to it — a perpetual 
trespass on the privacy of individuals, a useless consumption 
of leisure, a fretting tyranny of public sentiment, a reduction 
of individuality, a loss of political influence, a fresh trial of 
moral integrity, and the vanity of apparent power springing 
from the mere fact of publicity. These evils incident to the 
press are to be escaped by a more just and careful estimate 
of its real strength, and by the recognition of the fact, that it 
is only truly and permanently influential as it is the medium 
of a controlling purpose. 

If what has now been said is true of the press as circu- 
lating items of news relatively indifferent in their moral 
character, in an enhanced degree is it true when its columns 
are filled with the details of crime. It does not follow, that 
because transgression is not to be covered up, it is therefore 
to be exposed. Exposure may as much be in the interest of 
vice as concealment. The one or the other is faulty ac- 
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cording to the motives that prompt it, and the consequences 
that flow from it A Police Gazette may be the most truthful 
and the most pernicious of papers, making the revolting inci- 
dents of crime a matter of gossip and idle curiosity. The rea- 
sons which lead us to the infliction of punishments in private 
should prompt us to leave in their natural concealment the 
disgusting details of sin. If we must at times unearth the 
dead, let us do it as much as possible by ourselves. A 
distinct moral purpose should preside over and direct all 
exposure of the delinquencies and crimes of public and 
private men, and on no other condition are the vices of our 
time to be offered as the news, the wholesome food, of the 
day. We protest against blind journalism, that closes its 
eyes to the results of its own action as if, there were such 
candor and good faith in the mere exposure and aeration 
of the details of vice as to correct their evil effects. The 
journalist, in advertisement, item, or editorial, may not 
work within the field of moral influence, and yet place 
himself on a purely commercial basis. He has to do with 
the obvious consequences of his own action. Irresponsible 
journalism is a force, but one in whose development the 
editor becomes as unconscientious an instrument as the 
engine he employs. 

The new conditions imposed on society by the press compel 
us, indeed, to look more anxiously for wise and sincere men 
to use these increased facilities of diffusion, but by no means 
put it in the power of one class greatly to control society, 
aside from a personal strength and integrity commensurate 
with the ends aimed at. The conditions of influence which 
belong to the journalist are precisely those which fall to 
every man ; and if his position gives him more opportunities, 
it also puts his powers to a severer test. Beal, creative acts 
are, as of yore, not found in an instrument, but in the mind 
that uses it ; and as often attend, therefore, on silent thought 
as on busy, bustling execution. It is the child that mistakes 
noise for work. 
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ARTICLE II. 

DESTRUCTIVE ANALYSIS IN THEOLOGY. 

BY PROF. LEMUEL 8. POT WIN, WESTERN RESERVE COLLEGE, OHIO. 

The most perfect illustrations of analysis are found in the 
science of chemistry. You hold in your hand a piece of 
granite. What is it? It is a stone. That would be a 
sufficient answer for some minds. If you wish to throw it 
at a mark, it is only as a stone that you care for it. But if 
you wish to exercise the faculties of your mind upon it, you 
must answer very differently the question, What is it ? 
Crushing the stone, you carefully separate the three kinds 
of material which, judging from color and hardness, appear 
to compose it. Applying the requisite tests, you discover 
that one part of this material — quartz, or silica — is chem- 
ically an acid, and is composed of silicon and oxygen. 
These two, resisting all efforts at analysis, are called ele- 
ments. Analyzing the other two constituents, — feldspar 
and mica, both of which are chemically salts and silicates of 
alumina and potash, — you find that your piece of granite 
amounts to this : It is a certain combination of silicon, 
aluminum, potassium, iron, hydrogen, and oxygen. 

You may carry on this analysis with such care as to 
determine the exact amount of each of these simple sub- 
stances. When you have done all, however, if you want a 
piece of granite for use, you do not go to a laboratory and 
order these ingredients ; for these things are not granite, 
though they compose it; and they cannot be made into 
granite by any human skill. You cannot think of them as 
granite. Ultimate analysis in chemistry is a destructive pro- 
cess. Its result does not even define the substance analyzed. 

This is the more plain when you come to organic chemistry. 
Analyze all the organic compounds in an oak. The ultimate 
result is four simple elements — carbon, nitrogen, hydrogen, 
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and oxygen. Analyze animal tissue in the same manner, and 
you come at last to the same four. Not only does the infinite 
diversity of animal and vegetable organic composition come 
down to this humble monotony of carbon, nitrogen, hydrogen, 
and oxygen ; but some organic substances, quite different in 
properties, contain the same elements in the same pro- 
portions . After you have finished your analysis, which is 
of great value for certain purposes, you do not go to it to 
find out what an oak is, or an apple, or an orange. Ultimate 
analysis goes too far for this. If you stop half way, content 
with ascertaining the distinguishing organic compounds of 
each, you learn more about them. And for many purposes 
the five senses are better than any scientific analysis. 

Something like this destructive, disorganizing analysis 
seems to have befallen theology. If I am not mistaken, it 
has been applied with damaging effect to the atonement. 

The atonement is a fact. Like a granite foundation-stone, 
it sustains a moral and historical structure. The church of 
God is built on it. Now, philosophers analyze this fact. 
They find in it a manifestation of love, self-sacrifice, and 
justice. But here comes the trouble. These same qualities 
they find in human actions, in far inferior ones. In the 
analysis they have lost the whole in getting the parts. 
Somehow they have let slip the distinguishing feature, the 
property, the formative law, the historic life, of the fact. 
They have levelled the greater to the less, just as physical 
analysis destroys the difference between the oak and the 
cabbage, the diamond and charcoal. 

That I may not seem to be “ beating the air,” I will quote 
from a theologian whom I admire and honor, but whose 
theology seems to suffer because his mind is, if the paradox 
may be allowed, too profound and too analytic, as well as 
too poetic. 

Opening Dr. Bushneirs “ Vicarious Sacrifice,” the reader 
meets the following titles: “ Nothing superlative in vicarious 
sacrifice, or above the universal principles of right and duty ” ; 
“The eternal Father in vicarious sacrifice”; “The Holy 
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Spirit in vicarious sacrifice ” ; “The good angels in vicarious 
sacrifice ” ; “All souls redeemed to be in vicarious sacrifice.” 
Under the latter heading occurs the following: 

“ In what is called his vicarious sacrifice, Christ simply 
fulfils what belongs universally to love ; doing neither more 
nor less than what the common standard of holiness requires. 
And then, since there can be no other standard, and no 
perfect world or society can be constituted under a different 
or lower kind of excellence, it follows incontestably that the 
restoration of mankind, as a fallen race, must restore them 
to a love that works vicariously, and conforms in all respects 
to the work and passion of Christ himself. Vicarious sacri- 
fice, then, will not be a point where he is distinguished from 
his followers, but the very life to which he restores them in 
restoring them to God. What we call his redemption of 
mankind must bring them to the common standard. Exe- 
cuted by vicarious sacrifice in himself, it must also be issued 
in vicarious sacrifice in them. The common impression, I 
am sorry to believe, is different ” (p. 105). 

Now, the whole argument, of which this specimen will be 
a sufficient reminder to those who have read it, is a splendid 
example of ultimate theological analysis. Christ’s work is 
analyzed — to death. Its uniqueness is destroyed. The 
diamond, under the intense heat of the author’s process, has 
been united with oxygen and found to be carbon ; but the 
diamond itself is consumed. It may comfort some to know 
that every pile of charcoal is essentially the same as the 
diamond ; it may lead to the production of diamonds from 
charcoal ; but one who had never seen the dazzling gem 
would get a very faint idea of it by going into a coal-pit. 

We may grant, for argument’s sake, that this levelling of 
the atonement to the plane of human actions is literally and 
theoretically right ; but it is not practically and in the im- 
pression which it makes on the World. And no one knows 
better than Dr. Bushnell that the power of a mental product 
lies often in this indirect impression, rather than in its 
literal statement. A jeweller, having a small supply of 
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diamonds and a large stock of inferior gems, might influence 
ignorant customers by saying that diamonds, though very 
clear stones, and very hard, were essentially the same as 
coal. This would be true in statement, and false in im- 
pression. It would base everything on chemical substance, 
and leave out the one important thing — the law of crystal- 
lization — which escapes analysis. 

But let us come nearer to the subject, by taking an his- 
torical illustration. Abraham Lincoln was assassinated. We 
can find by analysis the qualities of his character which 
made this fact possible. They were love of country, love of 
right, love of man. He was doing, in his measure, “ what 
belongs universally to love.” On the part of his murderer 9 
the qualities were the opposite. Given all these, what then ? 
Not necessarily anything but the ordinary course of Mr. 
Lincoln’s life. All these qualities might have existed without 
any tragical event, or any important consequences to the 
world from it. What was necessary to complete the fact, 
and give it power? It was necessary (1) that he should be 
in the position of President, (2) that he should have been 
identified for a considerable time with the cause for which 
he was slain, (3) that he should be greatly beloved by the 
loyal nation, and (4) that the hatred against him should, by 
the ordering of Providence, actually take form in the awful 
deed. All these elements being given, the pistol-shot that 
took away his life made millions of hearts bleed, and con- 
secrated a nation anew to freedom and justice. 

Such an illustration may show how little we do towards 
explaining the death of Christ when we analyze the qualities 
of character which he exhibited, and which, of course, are, 
in a degree, possessed by all good beings. Such an analysis, 
does not give us even the fact of Christ’s death, nor one fact 
in his life. It gives possibilities only, not actual history. 
Qualities of character are common to both God and man. 
Taking these for granted, we explain the atonement, if we 
can at all, by going beyond them, and searching out what is 
peculiar to Christ in position and nature, and in the circum- 
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stances and object of bis life and death. Analysis, if pur- 
sued to the last point, yields only what is common. It 
therefore, if depended on chiefly, and emphasized, belittles 
the great, instead of magnifying the little. The diamond 
becomes coal ; the coal does not become diamonds. 

Another example of destructive analysis in theology is 
found in the adjustment of the doctrines of divine provi- 
dence and prayer. It is accepted by all Christians, as a law 
of events, that prayer brings blessings as truly and effica- 
ciously as the rain brings fertility to the soil. The showers 
do not make every watered seed grow, and prayer does not 
further all the desires of praying hearts ; but the one law is 
as fixed as the other, and both are unchangeable. 

Now, we cannot help analyzing this law somewhat, to find 
how prayer fits into the course of divine providence. We 
discover, on reflection that it is itself an essential part of the 
plan. Some of the links in the great chain are human 
prayers. God ordains the prayers, just as much as the 
answers. This makes everything straight, Calvinisticaily. 
But the trouble is, that it not only makes the matter straight, 
but stiff and stark as death. The adjustment is simple, 
logical, complete; but after you have made it, you must 
forget about it in order to pray. It is a theological bludgeon, 
with which to bring down a man who denies the efficacy of 
prayer on the ground of God’s immutable purposes. It is 
effectual. No opponent of this class, who knows what 
reasoning is, can stand against it. But when the weapon 
has done its work, it has to be laid aside. It will not do as 
a staff to constantly lean on. The reason is partly because 
a prayerful spirit is incompatible, for the time being, with 
philosophizing about prayer ; and partly, because we cannot 
act naturally in anything while we think of our actions as 
being foreordained, or even foreknown, by any one. It 
nowise affects the truth of anything because our minds are 
thrown into confusion by trying to carry it constantly side 
by side with something else ; but it is practical wisdom to 
avoid such confusions. 
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The solution of the trouble may not be easy to all. A 
“sanctified common sense” will accomplish it by letting 
theories alone, and trusting implicitly the covenant and 
promises of God. A few minds may find relief by pene- 
trating beyond this mechanical view of providence, till they 
get at least a glimpse of a deeper analysis. One thing is 
certain, — the analysis which stops with saying that God 
ordains both the prayer and the answer is not ultimate. No 
one need fear being lost in metaphysical profundity, if this 
is the limit reached. Such an analysis is destructive to 
piety and doctrine, because it is shallow and frigid. Whether 
anything fully satisfactory can be reached is the same as 
whether the problem of divine and human agency can be 
solved. 

A single example further may be found in the resolving 
of great truths into a multitude of frivolous details. This 
hardly deserves the name of analysis. It comes from the 
nursery, where the child, instructed in the doctrine of God’s 
omniscience, asks : “ Can he see in my pocket ? ” Yet the 
literature of theology contains specimens far inferior to this. 
I imagine that Rev. John Fletcher is here without a rival. 
Let the following testify : 

In his 44 Remarks on the Rev. Mr. Toplady’s 4 Scheme 
of Christian and Philosophical Necessity,’ ” he says : “ To 
imagine that before the foundation of the world the Almighty 
decreed that three idle boys should play the truant such an 
afternoon, in order to seek birds’ nests ; that they should 
find a sparrow’s nest with five young ones ; that they should 
torment one to death ; that they should let another fly away ; 
that they should starve the third, feed the fourth, and give 
the fifth to a cat, after having put its eyes out and plucked 
so many feathers out of its tender wings, — to suppose this, 
I say, is to undo all by overdoing ” (Sec. iii.). 

This mode of analyzing, or rather disintegrating, a doctrine 
would doubtless 44 undo all ” in some minds ; but it is very 
silly as an argument, nevertheless. Take the following par- 
allel statement : 44 To imagine that the Rev. John Fletcher, 
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in writing the above paragraph, should take the trouble to 
form over four hundred distinct letters, crossing every t, 
and dotting every i, moving his pen in almost every con- 
ceivable direction; that he should voluntarily employ in 
this service the various muscles of the thumb and four fingers 
of his right hand, the muscles of his right arm, and many of 
the muscles of his body in bending over his paper ; that he 
should turn both his eyes to follow the progress of his pen 
along each line, and its motion in the formation of the 
letters ; to suppose, in addition, that the minute cells of his 
brain should grow warm with the operation of his mind, 
and his heart beat with a quicker pulse, and the blood flow 
stronger in every artery and vein, even to the tips of his 
little fingers ; to suppose, also, that his mind should exert 
itself to choose to mention three boys, a sparrow’s nest, five 
young ones, a cat, etc., instead of different things, — to sup- 
pose this, I say, is to undo all by overdoing. He did not do 
these particular things ; he only wrote the paragraph.” 

There are various ways of meeting this peculiar argument 
by division. Properly employed, it needs no answer. When 
trifles mar our happiness, the truth of a minute providence 
is the hope of our lives. Then such a promise as “ Even 
the very hairs of your head are all numbered,” becomes our 
sheetranchor. But when we are in no conscious need of this 
comfort, and dwell on these minutiae for speculative enter- 
tainment, or select those of them which are belittling for use 
in controversy, then it is time to consider the difference 
between the use and abuse of this subdivisional analysis. 

Mr. Fletcher’s paragraph may be answered, in a manner, 
by proving that what he supposes to be so absurd and “ un- 
doing,” is nevertheless true ; the proof being drawn from 
scripture and reason. The proofs from reason would be of 
this sort — that (1) God cannot have any providence worthy 
of him, unless it embraces everything, great and small ; that 
(2) it is no more derogatory to God to decree these things 
than to know them, which he must do if he is omniscient ; 
that (3) great consequences flow from apparently trivial 
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causes. For example, how could Mr. Fletcher have con- 
structed this great argument, which he could not consider 
beneath God’s providential notice, but for the very trivialities 
which he thinks God could not condescend to decree ; that 
(4) since a man can know and determine a multitude of 
little things without diminishing his greatness, it is irrational 
to set any limit to God in this respect ; and that (5) we are 
not obliged to suppose that God bestows equal thought on 
things both great and small — only sufficient thought to all. 

There may be other arguments, equally convincing ; but 
the only point I now insist on is, that this mode of reasoning 
by analyzing into frivolous details is unsound. It addresses 
the imagination, instead of the reason, and seeks to gain a 
point by confusing the mind instead of enlightening it. 
There is not a fact of history nor a truth of science that 
cannot be assailed in this way. 

This Article is perhaps too heterogeneous to admit of any 
one general conclusion ; the study of this topic certainly 
impresses one with the great need of common sense in the- 
ology. If the writer of this has violated it, then he must 
be content to have unwittingly strengthened the same con- 
clusion, and to stand humbly at the foot of a very long and 
respectable class. 
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ARTICLE III. 

REVELATION AND INSPIRATION. 

BT REV. E. P. BARROWS, D.D., LATELY PROFESSOR OF HEBREW LITERATURE 
IK ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


NO. X. 

INSPIRATION CONSIDERED IN ITS MODE. 

It was shown in the preceding article that the end which 
the inspiration of the record has in view is that of giving to 
men, under the sanction of divine authority, a sure rule of 
faith and practice ; and that this end is accomplished in the 
writings of the New Testament (to which the present inquiry 
has special reference), they coming to us with the two 
attributes of infallibility and sufficiency, both of which are 
included in their divine authority. The reader may naturally 
ask : Why, then, pursue the investigation any further ? If 
the scriptures come to us with the sanction of divine au- 
thority, and contain an infallible rule of faith and practice, 
what more do we need ? We answer : Nothing more, if men 
would only be content to rest here. But they are not thus 
content. From the consideration of the end of inspiration 
they have proceeded to that of its mode. They have pro- 
pounded untenable theories concerning it; and some of 
them have identified with these theories the very essence of 
inspiration, denouncing in unmeasured terms those who 
dissent from their conclusions. It becomes necessary, there- 
fore, to inquire, in a reverential spirit, what light we have 
from scripture, from the constitution of the human mind, 
and from the nature of language, respecting the mode of the 
Spirit’s operation when “ holy men of God spake as they 
were moved by the Holy Ghost,” or wrote under a like 
guidance for the instruction of the church in all coming 
ages. 
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Different Forms of Revelation. 

We begin with the distinction already noticed in a cursory 
way , 1 * * between that form of revelation which is purely out- 
ward (objective), and that which is wholly inward (subjec- 
tive) ; between which lie some forms of an intermediate 
character. The purely objective form, addressed to men 
through the medium of their outward senses, they being 
awake and their minds in a normal state, is manifestly the 
very highest mode of revelation. A notable example of this 
we have in the giving of the law from Mount Sinai. 44 All 
the people,” we are told, 44 saw the thunderings and the 
lightnings, and the noise of the trumpet, and the mountain 
smoking.” 2 44 These words,” says Moses, 44 the Lord spake 
unto all your assembly in the mount, out of the midst of the 
fire, of the cloud, and of the thick darkness, with a great 
voice.” 8 Such also was the entire revelation made to men 
by Jesus Christ. He was more than a prophet speaking by 
inspiration of God. He was himself God clothed with 
humanity, and speaking to men through this humanity. It 
is true that his human nature was the recipient of the Holy 
Ghost, given to him without measure ; 4 5 but it is no less 
true that he, as the eternal Son of God, is, in conjunction 
with the Father, the divine Sender, and not merely the 
receiver, of the Spirit , 6 His communications of truth to 
men are never prefaced with the words : 44 Thus saith the 
Lord,” but always with his own authority — 44 Verily, verily, 
I say unto you.” They are therefore eminently objective in 
their form. 

It is to be understood, of course, that such purely out- 
ward revelations might be accompanied by the inward opera- 
tion of the Divine Spirit on the hearts of the hearers, a 
condition indispensable, indeed, to their saving efficacy. To 

1 See Bibliotheca Sacra, Vol. xxir. pp. 596, 597. 

1 Ex. xx. 18. 

* Dent. v. 22. 

4 Matt. iii. 16 ; Mark i. 10-12 ; Lake iii. 22 ; ir. 1 ; John iii. 34 ; Acts x. 38. 

5 Luke xxir. 49 ; John xr. 26 ; xvi. 7 ; xx 22. 
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such an inward operation Moses alludes, in a mournful tone, 
when he says : “ Ye have seen all that the Lord did before 
your eyes in the land of Egypt, unto Pharaoh, and unto all 
his servants, and unto all his land ; the great temptations 
which tliine eyes have seen, the signs and those great mira- 
cles ” — here we have, in part, the outward revelation ; “ yet 
the Lord hath not given you,” he adds, “ a heart to perceive, 
and eyes to see, and ears to hear, unto this day ” 1 — a thing 
to be accomplished by the inward work of the Spirit in the 
hearts of those who had witnessed all these outward signs. 
So, again, when the Saviour says to Peter: “ Blessed art 
thou, Simon Bar-jona ; for flesh and blood hath not revealed 
it unto thee, but my Father, who is in heaven,” 2 * he refers, 
here as he does elsewhere, 8 to the inward illumination of the 
Spirit, common to all believers, and which should be carefully 
distinguished from inspiration in the proper sense of the 
word. 4 This inward operation, however necessary and 
precious, is not itself the revelation, but rather the applica- 
tion of the revelation to the souls of those to whom it is 
made. The revelation itself, in the form which we are now 
considering, is purely objective; that is, addressed to the 
outward senses. It is not given by inspiration, though in- 
spiration is necessary to make the record of it divinely 
authoritative. 

At the other extreme, in respect to form, stand those 
revelations which are purely subjective — made inwardly to 
the mind of the recipient, and not outwardly through the 
medium of the senses. We give two examples, one from 
the Old Testament, the other from the New. When Qehazi, 
Elisha’s servant, ran after Naaman’s chariot, and obtained 
from him by falsehood two talents of silver, and two changes 
of raiment, the prophet received from God an inward knowl- 
edge of the whole transaction. “ Went not my heart with 
thee,” says he to Gehazi* “ when the man turned again from 

1 Deut. xxix. 2-4. * Matt. xyL 17. 

* Matt. xi. 25-27 ; John vi. 44, 45-65. 

4 See Bibliotheca Sacra, Vol. xxiv. pp. 595, 696. 
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his chariot to meet thee ? ” 1 When, again, “ Ananias, with 
Sapphira his wife, sold a possession, and kept back part of 
the price, his wife also being privy to it, and brought a 
certain part, and laid it at the apostles’ feet,” Peter knew 
by an inward revelation of the Spirit the falsehood and 
hypocrisy of the transaction. “Ananias,” said he, “why 
hath Satan filled thine heart to lie to the Holy Ghost, and 
to keep back part of the price of the land ? ” 2 In these two 
instances the knowledge seems to have been given by a sort 
of supernatural intuition, without the help of any inward 
vision or voice addressed to the internal sense. How the 
knowledge thus received was certified to the recipients as 
coming from God it would be vain to inquire. Equally vain 
would be the attempt to disprove the possibility of such a 
certification. It must be assumed as an axiom of revealed 
religion that God could and did reveal his presence to the 
consciousness of the prophets in such a way as to remove all 
doubt as to the reality of the revelation received by them . 8 

Intermediate between the two forms of revelation that 
have been considered — the purely outward and objective, 
and the immediate inward intuition — there are several 
others. Thus we have the record of visions in dreams and 
in trance, with and without the accompaniment of spoken 
words ; voices from heaven and from the inner sanctuary of 
the tabernacle; appearances of angels; and the like. In 
respect to some of these it would be difficult to determine 
whether they are to be regarded as objective or subjective. 
Nor is the question one of importance, since, either way, the 
end proposed was the communication of divine truth. 

Proper Application of the Term Inspiration . 

The term inspiration does not once occur in the Bible, 
and the adjective inspired of God (Oeoirveuaros) appears 
only once. But the idea expressed by these terms is found 
abundantly in both the Old and the New Testament. In 
theological usage they have become household words, be- 

1 2 Kings r. 20-27. 1 Acts y. 1-3. 8 See Appendix, Note A. 
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cause they were needed to express a definite scriptural idea ; 
and to this they ought to be restricted. The supernatural 
illumination and guidance enjoyed by all believers is an 
exceedingly precious gift of God. But to call it inspiration 
would be to confound things that differ ; and to bridge over, 
also, the gulf that exists between the evangelical faith and 
rationalism. For if worldly men were to hear Christians, 
who give, alas ! convincing evidence of their fallibility, con- 
tinually spoken of as inspired of God, what inference could 
they draw but that inspiration is not such a gift as raises its 
possessor above error, so as to impart to his words the 
sanction of divine authority ? Thus, while the intention was 
to exalt in' human apprehension the gift of the Holy Spirit, 
the practical effect would be to bring men upon the ration- 
alistic ground that the writings of scripture contain a mixture 
of truth and error, which each one is to separate for himself 
by the light of his own reason. Let then the term be re- 
stricted to that plenary illumination of the Holy Spirit which 
gives to the words and writings of inspired men the sanction 
of divine authority. 

The attempt has been made, in the interest of a certain 
theory (to be considered hereafter), to transfer the seat of 
inspiration, so far as the sacred writings are concerned, 
from the mind of the writer to the words recorded by 
him. Thus Haldane says : “ The word ‘ inspire ’ signifies to 
breathe into, and literally corresponds to the original in 
2 Tim. iii. 16, all scripture is inspired of Qod, or breathed 
into the writers by Ood. It is, therefore, of the writing that 
the inspiration is asserted.’’ 1 Carson everywhere insists 
upon making a distinction between the inspiration of per- 
sons and the inspiration of scripture. “It is,” says he, 
“a fundamental error with our opponents, that they con- 
found inspiration, as it respects the enlightening of the 
minds of the inspired persons, with inspiration as an at- 
tribute of scripture. Now, while it is very proper to speak 
of the writers as inspired, it must be borne in mind that the 

1 Haldane on Inspiration, p. 113. Edinburgh, 1845. 
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passage which speaks of inspiration, speaks of it solely as it 
concerns what is written.” 1 Again : “ I have again and 
again shown my antagonists that inspiration is asserted, 

2 Tim. iii. 16 not as it respects the minds of the writers, but 
as it respects their writings.” 3 The same distinction is also 
made by Lord : “ Moreover,” he says, “ in the discussion of * 
the subject, it has been taken for granted, that it was the 
writers personally, instead of that which they wrote, which 
was alleged to be inspired.” 8 Again : “ The difficulty, we 
apprehend, arises altogether from an erroneous view of the 
nature and subject of inspiration ; as if it were the writers, 
instead of what they wrote, that was inspired.” 4 Accordingly, 
throughout a volume of more than three hundred pages, he 
carefully avoids the term “ inspired writers,” but speaks 
abundantly of the inspired writings of scripture. This he 
does because he maintains that inspiration consists not in 
the divine illumination and guidance enjoyed by the sacred 
writers, but, as we shall see, in the direct communication 
to them of the contents of scripture ; as well those contents 
which were already known to them, as those that were re- 
ceived by a new revelation. The office of the writer, 
according to this view, is simply to record the things which 
he receives from the Holy Ghost, and the communication or 
breathing into him , of these things is inspiration. 

We cannot assent to this distinction between the inspiration 
of the writer and that of the record as either natural or 
tenable. All Christians are, indeed, accustomed to speak 
of the inspired writings ; but they rightly regard the writings 
as inspired because they proceeded from the pen of inspired 
men ; a metonymy so simple and natural that it need not 
stumble any one. We do not affirm that the Holy Ghost 
never communicated directly the identical words to be 
spoken or written (as in the gift of tongues and other cases 
to be considered hereafter), but we say that the ordinary 
representation of scripture is that the men themselves were 

1 Refutation of Dr. Henderson’s doctrine in his late work on Inspiration, etc., 
p. 33. 1837. 2 Ibid. p. 43. 

8 Plenary Inspiration, p. 10. New York. 1858. 4 Ibid. p. 108. 
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inspired ; and that what they spoke or wrote was the fruit 
of this inspiration. Of Peter, for example, when arraigned 
with the other apostles before the Jewish council, it is said : 
“ Then Peter, filled with the Holy Ghost, said unto them, 
Ye rulers of the people, and elders of Israel,” etc . 1 We 
•suppose it will be conceded by all that it was not primarily 
the words which. Peter uttered, but Peter himself, that was 
filled with the Holy Ghost. And if the man Peter was filled 
with the Holy Ghost, undoubtedly he was plenarily inspired. 
How now about the address which followed ? shall we assume 
for this a second and distinct inspiration, or shall we say 
that the address flowed directly out of the inspiration that 
filled Peter’s soul ? The latter supposition alone is simple 
and natural. It would be an exceedingly awkward as well 
as gratuitous assumption to suppose that the plenary inspi- 
ration which dwelt in the apostle’s spirit helped him not one 
jot or tittle in the address which followed ; but that, by a 
new and different sort of inspiration, this address was in- 
spired into him. The case was not essentially different when 
Peter wrote his two epistles ; since there is no warrant for 
assuming one kind of inspiration for spoken, and another 
for written words. Could not the man who spoke with 
divine authority because he was full of the Holy Ghost, write 
with divine authority for the same reason? We adhere, 
therefore, to the common view which represents the seat of 
inspiration to be in the souls of the sacred writers. 

As to the extent of application which is given, in common 
usage, to the term “ inspiration,” it may be remarked that it 
is applied in a general way to all those modes of revelation 
which were made to the prophets and apostles in a sub- 
jective form, that is, to their inward sense ; dreams and 
visions included. Thus it might be said that the revelation 
made in the form of a vision to Abraham, concerning the 
future bondage of his seed in Egypt and their deliverance 
thence ; 2 in a dream to Joseph of Herod’s, intention to 

1 Acts ir. 8. 2 Gen. xr. 

Vol. XXIX. No. 115. 55 
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destroy the infant Jesus ; 1 and in a trance to Peter respecting 
the abolition of the middle wall of partition between Jews 
and Gentiles 2 — that these and similar revelations were 
given by inspiration of God. But the term “ inspiration” is 
especially appropriate to that immediate inward illumination 
of the Holy Spirit by which the knowledge of new truth was 
communicated, or the proper significance and use of old 
truth; so that, in either case, the subjects of inspiration 
spoke or wrote according to the mind of the Spirit, and 
consequently without error. This may be made plain by a 
few illustrations. 

Pharaoh’s two dreams contained an important revelation 
respecting the future of Egypt ; but it was a revelation that 
needed an inspired interpreter, such as it found in Joseph . 8 
We are not to conceive of Joseph as giving the interpretation 
by shrewd conjecture, nor according to any principles which 
he had learned from the magicians and wise men of Egypt. 
He spoke by the immediate inward illumination of the Holy 
Ghost ; that is, he spoke by inspiration, as he had previously 
done in the case of the dreams of Pharaoh’s two officers . 4 
When, again, Elisha said to the false Gehazi : 44 Went not 
my heart with thee, when the man turned again from his 
chariot to meet thee ? ” 6 he spoke from the immediate 
knowledge which t]ie Holy Ghost had imparted to him ; and 
when he further added : 44 The leprosy, therefore, of Naaman 
shall cleave unto thee and unto thy seed forever,” he uttered 
this sentence in the full consciousness that the Divine Spirit 
from whom he had received it would carry it, as he did, 
into immediate execution. So Peter, looking upon Ananias 
received by immediate revelation from God the knowledge 
of his falsehood and hypocrisy. By the same immediate 
knowledge, so far as we have any means of judging, the 
apostle Paul wrote : 44 Behold, I show you a mystery : we 
shall not all sleep ; but we shall all be changed, in a mo- 
ment, in the twinkling of an eye, at the last trump ; for the 

1 Matt. ii. 13. * Acts z. 8 Gen. xli. 

8 Gen. xl. 8 3 Kings v. 26 sq. 
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trumpet shall sound, and the dead shall be raised incor- 
ruptible, and we shall be changed. ,, 1 

As an example of the illumination of the mind in respect 
to truth already known, we may specify the case of Daniel, 
who writes: “I, Daniel, understood by the books 2 the 
number of the years, whereof the word of the Lord came to 
Jeremiah the prophet, that he would accomplish seventy 
years In the desolations of Jerusalem.” 8 For, though Daniel 
understood by means of the writings of a previous prophet, 
it was under the illumination and guidance of the Holy 
Ghost Another notable example is furnished in the opening 
words of Peter’s address on the day of Pentecost : “ This is 
that which was spoken by the prophet Joel : And it shall 
come to pass in the last days, saith God, I will pour out of 
my Spirit upon all flesh,” 4 etc. Peter saw, by the inspiration 
of the Holy Ghost, that here was the fulfilment of the words 
of Joel. Many like examples might be added; but these 
are sufficient for our purpose. 

Inspiration in the examples above adduced had reference 
to special ends. The mind of the speaker or writer was 
illuminated by the Holy Spirit in respect to particular truths, 
new or old. But we must assume, as has been shown in a 
previous number, 6 a general illumination and guidance — a 
constant indwelling of the Holy Ghost — by which the writers 
of the historical books of the New Testament, not less than 
the authors of the Epistles, were enabled continuously to see 
and express the mind of the Spirit without error. The 
A^Dstle John, for example, takes up his pen in his old age 
(as is commonly believed) to write a narrative of our Lord’s 
life. He has been for many years a preacher of the gospel, 
under the full inspiration of the Spirit. Into that narrative 
he introduces many sublime doctrines concerning our Lord’s 

1 1 Cor. XV. 51, 52. 

8 In Heb. , in or by the booh. The expression is naturally understood 

of a collection of sacred writings, among which were found those of Jeremiah. 
See Delitzsch in loco. 

* Dan. ix. 2. 4 Acts ii. 16 seq. 

* See Bibliotheca Sacra, Vol. xxviii. pp. 642, 643. 
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person and offices, alongside of many plain statements of 
what he has himself witnessed. So far as the authority of 
his writings is concerned, it is to us a matter of indifference 
whether he then for the first time received new revelations 
concerning his Master’s person and offices, and the true 
import of the events which he recorded, or whether (Sis is 
most probable) these were all truths with which he had long 
been familiar. In either case, he writes as one who is 
conscious of enjoying, not casually and at intervals, but as a 
permanent gift, the plenary illumination of the Holy Spirit ; 
so that all his statements, whether they relate to doctrines 
or to matters of history, come to us alike with the sanction 
of God. 

The same view we take of the inspiration of the apostles 
when writing their Epistles. We are far from denying that 
they may have received, in the progress of their work, special 
revelations from God. On this point, affirmation and ne- 
gation would be alike out of place. We can only say, that, 
if such special revelations were needed to make their writings 
complete according to the mind of the Spirit, they were 
given. But we must assume that when the apostle Paul (to 
take a particular case) sat down to write his Epistle to the 
Romans, he had, under the supernatural illumination of the 
Holy Ghost in connection with the revelations made to him 
by Christ , 1 a clear and full view of the great doctrines of 
grace which he proceeded to unfold, as well as of the practical 
duties which cluster around them. He certainly did not 
need a special revelation that he might come to the con- 
clusion, from the premises which he employed, “ that a man 
is justified by faith, without the deeds of the law” 2 ; or 
might lay down the principle : “ There is no power but of 
God ; the powers that be are ordained of God.” 8 His inspi- 
ration was not doled out to him, moment by moment, as he 
proceeded; but he had it as a permanent gift, bestowed 
upon him in connection with his apostolic office, and it 
covered fully the whole ground traversed by him. We are 

1 Gal. i. 11, 12. 8 Rom. iii. 28. 9 Rom. xiii. I. 
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not to infer that, when he says : “ To the rest speak I, not 
the Lord,” 1 he is less inspired than when he says : “ Unto 
the married I command — yet not I, but the Lord.” 2 We 
have shown, in a previous number, 8 that the difference lies 
not in his inspiration, but in the matter under consideration. 
In the one case, Christ had given a positive command ; in 
the other, he had left the believer free to act according to 
his own judgment. The apostle, accordingly, gives, in the 
one case, his advice ; in the other, the positive command of 
the Lord ; and both alike under the inspiration of the Holy 
Ghost. Surely, an apostle might give advice by inspiration, 
as well as enjoin obedience to Christ’s positive legislation. 

A large part of the sacred volume consists of narratives 
of events well known to the writers, or drawn from authentic 
sources accessible to them. We suppose that here the 
inspiration of the writers consisted largely — we say largely, 
not exclusively — in such a full illumination and guidance 
of the Holy Spirit as gave them a right view of the end pro- 
posed to be accomplished, and enabled them to select the 
right materials, to give to them the right form, and to present 
them in the right spirit, free from passion, prejudice, and 
error. We attempt not here to discriminate nicely between 
different kinds of inspiration. We remark, summarily, that 
the inspired writers were men, not machines , and that they 
had whatever help they needed, both in kind and degree, 
that they might write according to the mind of the Spirit. 

Meaning of the Term Plenary Inspiration . 

The word “ plenary ” means i( full.” “ Full, entire, com- 
plete,” is the definition given by Webster. An inspiration, 
then, that is “ full, entire, complete,” is plenary, whatever 
be its mode. To assume that no inspiration can be full, 
except that in which the very words, in their number and 
order, are infused into the writer’s mind, is to beg the 
question at issue, and to limit the Holy Spirit in a most 
unwarrantable manner. Here the prophet’s question is very 
1 1 Cor. vii. 12. 2 1 Cor. yii. 10. • See Bibliotheca Sacra, VoL xxviii. p. 644. 
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pertinent: “ Who hath directed the Spirit of the Lord, or, 
being his counsellor, hath taught him ? With whom took 
he counsel, and who instructed him, and taught him in the 
path of judgment, and taught him knowledge, and showed 
him the way of understanding ?” 1 Shall man, in his igno- 
rance, presume to affirm that the Spirit of God was shut up 
to one method of securing from the pen of the sacred writer 
a record of the revelation made to him that should be “ full, 
entire, complete,” according to his mind ? Or that, when he 
recorded well-known facts, the narrative could not be made, 
in form, matter, and spirit, agreeable to the will of the Holy 
Ghost, unless the sentences were given him, one by one, as 
he proceeded ? Let it be remembered, then, that the term 
“ plenary,” as applied to inspiration, respects the result se- 
cured, not the mode of securing it, and that it is not to be 
restricted to one particular theory. 

The Question of Verbal Inspiration . 

It is acknowledged on all hands that a large part of the 
revelations made by God to men was given directly, in 
human language. This is true not only of those revelations 
which were objective in their form, but also of many, at 
least, that were given subjectively, that is, by an inward 
revelation to the mind of the recipient. We might adduce, 
as instances from the Old Testament, Jacob’s dream, in 
which he saw a ladder reaching from earth to heaven, and 
heard the Lord, who stood above it, saying: “I am the 
Lord God of Abraham thy father, and the God of Isaac : the 
land whereon thou liest, to thee will I give it, an<| to thy 
seed ,” 2 etc.; Isaiah’s vision, in which he saw the Lord 
sitting in the temple on a throne high and lifted up, and 
heard the words not only of the seraphim who stood by, but 
of God himself ; 8 and many more like examples. From the 
New Testament, also, we might specify the words addressed 
to Peter in his vision on the house-top ; 4 to Paul in a vision 

1 Isa. xl. IS, 14. * Gcu. xxviii. 12 seq. 

8 Isa. yL 4 Acta x. 10 seq. 
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at Corinth ; 1 to the revelator on Patmos, 3 etc. How much 
of the revelations made to the prophets was given directly 
in the form of words, and how much by inward vision or 
intuition, is a question which need not trouble us ; since, in 
either case, the prophecy came from God, and the prefatory 
words, “ Thus saith the Lord,” were alike appropriate. 

But our present inquiry is directed to another point; 
namely, whether that theory of verbal inspiration which 
teaches that the identical words of scripture, in their order 
and number, were everywhere infused into the minds of the 
sacred writers, either formally or virtually, so that their 
office was simply to make a faithful record of them — whether 
this theory of inspiration is necessary or tenable. We have 
introduced into the above statement of the theory the clause, 
“ either formally or virtually,” for the purpose of indicating 
the two forms under which it is advocated. 

The first, or purely mechanical, form represents every 
word of scripture as given to the writers immediately by 
God ; so that they are simply the amanuenses of the Holy 
Spirit, not only when he communicates to them new truths, 
but also when they relate facts of which they already had 
full knowledge in a natural way. If we rightly understand 
Carson, this is the form of verbal inspiration which he 
advocates. Endeavoring to meet the objection, urged by 
Henderson, that “ it is an incontrovertible fact that those by 
whom the sacred books were written possessed, to a greater 
or less extent, a previous acquaintance with many of the 
subjects of which they treat, he says : 

44 He has not the perspicacity to distinguish between infusing knowledge 
into the mind for the information of the person into whom it is infused, 
and infusing a communication for the information of others. It is, indeed, 
* absurd to speak of giving a man knowledge which be has already ; but it 
is not absurd to speak of communicating to him known truths in order to 
be recorded. Even among men, there is nothing more common. A 
person says to his servant : 44 Tell my friend that my son is dead.” Is not 
this a communication from the master ? Was not the fact as well known 
to the servant ? Is it impossible to dictate the words of a discourse to an 

1 Acts xviii. 9, 10. " * Rev. ii. seq. 
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amanuensis on a doctrine with which the writer is as well acquainted a a 
the author? The previous knowledge of the writers of scripture had 
nothing to do with the divine communications given to them to be recorded. 
They wrote, not as they personally knew, but as it was dictated to them 
by the Spirit. Our confidence in what they relate is not from a conviction 
of their previous knowledge of the subject, and their ability to express 
their own meaning, but from the conviction that they spake as the Holy 
Ghost gave them utterance.” 1 

“ We do not say that the Holy Spirit infused into the writers of scripture 
that style which they previously possessed, and which they received in 
their constitution ; and we have no need of so absurd an assertion. We 
say that he uttered his thoughts, reasonings, and words through the 
writers of scripture, in the style of those writers. If so, the style must be 
his, as style is the result of words and the collocation of words.” s 

“I believe the inspiration of both words and letters, on the same ground. 
An inspired speaker might have every word suggested by God, while he 
did not know a single letter of the alphabet. But, if a writing is inspired, 
the letters must be inspired, as well as the words, because the writing 
consists in the letters written, as well as in the words written. My argu- 
ment for the inspiration of words is not that a writing is made up of words, 
but that a writing is made up of the words written .” * 

We waive a separate discussion of the theory in this simple 
form ; since aU we have to say concerning it will come up 
naturally in connection with the modification of it to be 
next considered. This modification is that propounded and 
advocated at length by Eleazer Lord, in his treatise on 
Plenary Inspiration, and in other writings of his. He 
agrees with Carson, as we have seen, in maintaining that it 
was not the writers personally, but that which they wrote, 
that was inspired. In other words, he holds that the apostolic 
declaration, u All scripture is inspired of God” (fleoTri'ewrrov), 
means not that all scripture was written by inspired men, 
but that all scripture was inspired into the sacred writers. 
We have already shown how untenable is this distinction. 
The word dedirvevoTo^ occurs but once in the whole compass 
of the New Testament. To erect, as does Carson, upon the 
grammatical rendering of this word, u inspired of God,” a 
whole theory concerning the mode of inspiration, is to build 
on a sandy foundation. Our translators, with great good 

1 Refutation of Dr. Henderson, pp. 29, SO. 2 Ibid. p. 70. 8 Ibid. pp. 80, 81. 
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sense have rendered, “ given by inspiration of God.” This 
is the idea that most readers who have not a theory to main- 
tain will get from the declaration that “ all scripture is 
inspired of God.” It is manifestly the same as if the apostle 
had said, according to another way of indicating inspiration : 
All the writers of scripture wrote “ as they were moved by 
the Holy Ghost,” 1 the particular form of the inspiration 
being left an open question. 

Lord further agrees with Carson that the identical words 
of scripture were given to the sacred writers in their exact 
order and number, and this theory he attempts to maintain 
from the inherent nature of language . 

“It is according to man’s constitution — a law of his mind — that he 
should be conscious of thoughts only as he is conscious of the words which 
express them.” 1 

Having said that inspiration is “ a divine act by which thoughts are 
breathed — transmitted — conveyed to the intelligent consciousness of 
those who were to write them,” he adds : 44 There is no apparent reason 
why the inspiring act should not convey the thoughts in the words in 
which they were to be written, so that the recipient should be conscious 
at once of the thoughts in the words which it behooved him to write.” 4 

44 To suppose them [the sacred writers], after receiving the thoughts by 
inspiration, to select the words under the guidance of a divine influence, 
is to suppose a joint agency in the selection ; in which case, the words 
would not be exclusively the words of God.” 4 

44 Our consciousness and experience wholly forbid the supposition that 
the choice of words succeeds, instead of being identical with, the con- 
ception of thought We have no consciousness of thought separately from 

words, or independently of them We therefore conclude that without 

a proper miracle the divine thoughts conveyed into the minds of the 
prophets by inspiration were of necessity conveyed in the very words 
which they wrote, that they were conscious of those thoughts in those 
words, and that they no more selected those words than the readers select 
the words in which they receive the thoughts which are expressed in 
scripture.” 4 

44 If they [the words] were selected by men — if man’s agency was in any 
degree exerted in their selection, how are they the exclusive and infallible 
words of God ? It is not a conclusive or satisfactory answer to this 
question to say that they were infallibly guided; For, supposing them to 

1 2 Peter i. 21. * Plenary Inspiration, p. 20. 8 Ibid. p. 20. 

4 Ibid. p. 21. * Ibid. pp. 85 86. 
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have been so guided, if the act of selecting the words was their act, then 
the words selected were their words.” 1 * 

“ He thinks organically in that orderly, grammatical succession which 
is exhibited in spoken and written sentences. He thinks organically in 
the words which constitute such sentences. He is conscious of his thoughts 
in those words, and not otherwise.” 1 


The writer further maintains (what is, indeed, implied in 
the statements above quoted) that “ words necessarily and 
perfectly represent and express the thoughts conceived in 
them ” ; that, “ as the vehicle and representative of thought, 
they are its perfect counterpart and correlate ” ; and that, 
“ if the vehicle of thought were not necessarily, uniformly, 
and perfectly commensurate with the thoughts conceived, 
we could have no certainty as to what our thoughts were.” 8 
The reader is requested to note the words, “necessarily, 
uniformly, and perfectly commensurate with the thoughts 
conceived.” This is affirmed to be the character of language, 
without limitation or exception, that we may either know 
our own thoughts with certainty, or communicate them with 
certainty to others. 

We are at one with the writer in holding the inspiration 
of every part of scripture, and its absolute authority as a 
divine rule of faith and practice. But we cannot assent to 
all that he says respecting the particular method of inspira- 
tion. We preface what we have to say on this point with 
some general remarks : 

1. In affirming that “ we have no consciousness of thought 
separately from words, or independently of them,” etc., he 
unwarrantably limits the use of the term “ thought.” None 
of our primary ideas and judgments are received in or 
through language. They come to us partly through the 
medium of the outward senses, and partly through our 
higher, supersensuous intuitions. A little child, for example, 
gets the idea of such a thing as a lump of sugar through his 
senses. He applies it to his tongue, and has the sensation 

1 Plenary Inspiration, pp. 39, 40. * Ibid. p. 164* 

8 Ibid. chap. Yiii. p. 135 seq. 
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of sweetness. Immediately there exists in his mind, in a 
concrete form, independently of language, the judgment 
which, when put into words, is expressed in the proposition : 
“ Sugar is sweet.” The same is tirue of all our original 
supersensuous and spiritual ideas, such as those of right 
and wrong, moral freedom and responsibility, causes efficient 
and final, etc., and of all the simple judgments which they 
involve. They neither are, nor can be, given by language. 
This we understand the author fully to admit. But in his 
view, if we rightly understand him, they are not thoughts , 
but things about which thoughts may be employed. This is 
employing the word “thoughts” in a very narrow and 
technical way. In common usage our simple, primitive 
judgmepts are classed among thoughts as really as our dis- 
cursive judgments. And they must exist from the beginning 
as knowledge of which we are conscious; else we could 
never put them into language, and reason concerning them. 
Our emotions and feelings, again, which involve so many 
simple judgments, and with the account of which the scrip- 
tures are so largely occupied, come to us originally, as the 
writer admits, independently of language. These, also, he 
excludes from the domain of thoughts, as the word is em- 
ployed by him. We infer, therefore, that he restricts the 
application of the term to what may be called “ discursive 
thought,” that is, that form of thought in which the mind 
proposes to itself its ideas, beliefs, judgments, feelings, etc., 
as objects of consideration, for the purpose of examining 
them and reasoning concerning them, or of communicating 
them to others. 

2. To discursive thought, in the sense just defined, lan- 
guage of some kind is necessary ; and the progress of the 
human mind depends mainly upon the greater or less degree 
of perfection which belongs to it. This we see strikingly 
illustrated in the case of the uneducated deaf and dumb, 
who have only the imperfect language of natural signs. For 
all the higher forms of knowledge it is hardly possible to 
exaggerate the importance of spoken and written language. 
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We cannot even analyze into its constituent parts the simple 
proposition, “ God is good,” without its help. Much less 
can we gain for ourselves, impart to others, or receive from 
them knowledge which involves the processes of abstraction, 
generalization, and deduction. 

3. The office of language, then, as already remarked, is to 
make our thoughts objective to ourselves, for the purpose of 
examining them, reasoning concerning them, and communi- 
cating them to others. We begin with our primary ideas, 
beliefs, feelings, etc. These must, from the nature of the 
case, exist independently of language, since they are not 
given by or with language, but are the very materials about 
which language is employed. They must also exist as 
conscious knowledge ; otherwise, we could not propose them 
to ourselves as objects of thought and discourse. In lan- 
guage we take this primitive stock of elemental thought, 
and, by the processes of analysis, generalization, etc., we 
deduce from it new thoughts, which, in their turn, are made 
by the help of language the objects of further examination. 
So we proceed both in gaining knowledge for ourselves and 
in imparting knowledge to others. To say, then, that we 
cannot be conscious of thought except as embodied in lan- 
guage of some kind, is an unwarrantable assertion. But it 
is true that we cannot make thought an object of considera- 
tion or communication to others without language. 

4. We have seen the office of language. The question 
now arises concerning its essential nature. Is it the express 
image of thought, in such a sense that when a certain 
thought is given — we mean, of course, given as an object 
of the mind’s consideration — it is necessarily and always 
given in just so many particular words, expressed or easily 
understood, and in just such a particular order ? Here the 
natural language of signs may afford a pertinent illustration. 
When the French woman, coming out from the revolutionary 
tribunal, indicated to her anxious friends the result of the 
trial by a significant movement of her hand across the back 
of her neck, a certain thought was given, and by a sign, too, 
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that was “ perfectly commensurate ” with the thought con- 
veyed, in the sense that it was a perfectly adequate declaration 
of it. But it was not connected, in her mind or theirs, 1 — at 
least, not certainly and necessarily, — with a given number 
of words arranged in a given order, but might have been 
put into spoken or written language in half a dozen different 
ways, all of them equally appropriate. 

But let us take some examples directly from the language 
of words. The Latin says : “ Ed mihi liber , there is to me 
a bock ; Est mihi dominits, there is to me a master ; Ed 
mihi servos , there is to me a servant” etc. Here we have 
an example of extreme generalization. The material idea 
of “ approach to ” contained in the dative case is taken to 
indicate figuratively, not any definite relation, but a relation 
in the widest sense ; for it would puzzle any man living to 
enumerate all the relations that can be included in the 
formula u ed mihi” The hearer or reader gathers for 
himself the particular character of the relation that is meant 
from the known nature of the subject. But this is not all. 
The speaker can express the same thought, lying consciously 
in his mind, by an entirely different artifice. He can say : 
“ Habeo Ubrum , dominum , servum ; I have a ftoofc, master , 
servant ” etc., when the same extreme generalization is 
contained in the verb “ habeo , I have” Here the mode of 
indication is different, and therefore the words used ; but 
the matter is in both cases identical. The same thought, 
then, can be embodied in more than one form of words. 
And, if this is true of simple sentences, how much more of 
connected discourse. Here the variations that can be intro- 
duced without changing the substance of the thought are 
very numerous. We can, for example, connect a clause 
with the preceding by the simple conjunction u and” or 
give it a relative or participial form. Into how many forms 
clauses which express design can be put, all understand. 
The capacity of employing this variety in the expression of 
thought comes from the essential nature of language. It is 
not “ the perfect counterpart and correlate ” of thought in 
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each a sense that if a certain thought be given, it must 
necessarily be given in a certain form of words, and no 
other'. Language is rather an outtine-system of signs for 
indicating thought, in which, oftentimes, various expedients 
may be employed to accomplish the same end. In proof of 
this, we need only refer to the well-known fact that several 
different translators of equal ability, in rendering into one 
and the same language a passage equally well understood 
by all of them, will not necessarily use the same turns of 
expression any more than the same. words. And if this is 
true of several different translators, how much more of 
several independent narrators, who all give, with equal clear- 
ness and fidelity, an account of the same transaction ? If it 
be said that every variation in the words or turn of expression 
implies a like variation in the thought, the answer is, that 
in many cases the variation respects only the mode of indi- 
cating the thought, and not the thought itself Our Saviour 
says, according to Luke’s narrative : “ There was a certain 
rich man, and he was clothed (teal iveScSwr/cero ) in purple 
and fine linen, enjoying himself day by day splendidly” 
( ev<ppaiv6jjLevo<z /caff rjpApav \apjirpSy;) . Suppose, now, he 
had said : “ There was a certain rich man, who was clothed 
(69 iveS/Swr/cero) in purple and fine linen, and enjoyed 
himself (/cal evefipaivero) day by day splendidly,” what would 
have been the difference ? About the same as the difference 
between receiving a check for a thousand dollars in a white 
or a brown envelope. The questions respecting the solvency 
of the drawer and the genuineness of the signature are of 
primary importance ; but the form and color of the envelope 
are of little account. 

5 . The end which the Holy Ghost proposes to accomplish 
by inspiration, namely, the revelation to men of an infallible 
rule of faith and practice, is the main thing, not the par- 
ticular method or methods by which it shall be accomplished. 
To limit him who made the human mind, and has immediate 
access to it in its first springs of thought and feeling, is an 
act of irreverence, and a needless act, too ; for, if the revela- 
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tion be made and recorded according to the mind of the 
Spirit, why insist upon the particular method as one of the 
essential things ? The writer whose theory we are * con- 
sidering asks, if the words of scripture were in any case 
selected by men — “ if men’s agency was in any degree 
exerted in their selection, how are they the exclusive and 
infallible words of God ? ” The answer is at hand : They 
were the infallible words of God, because they contained an 
infallible revelation from God, in a form agreeable to his 
will. And as to their, being the exclusive words of God, 
that was not necessary, since his plan was to exert his 
agency through human agency. But the writer proceeds to 
say: “It is not a conclusive or satisfactory answer to this 
question to say that they were infallibly guided. For, sup- 
posing them to have been so guided, if the act of selecting 
the words was their act, then the words selected were their 
words.” Well, supposing that the words selected were their 
words, what is the difference ? They were the words of the 
Holy Spirit, too ; for they contained an infallible revelation 
from him, in a form altogether agreeable to his will. What 
else was needed? Did not men thus receive the same 
saving truth as if he had spoken from heaven, or had pro- 
nounced the words of the revelation, syllable by syllable, in 
the ear of the speaker or writer ? The error here consists 
in magnifying the mode of the revelation above its contents . 
It is bringing into the sphere of inspiration the spirit of 
formalism ; for the essence of formalism consists in the 
undue exaltation of the outward mode, by which men’s 
thoughts and interest are diverted from the essential to the 
non-essential. 

The bearing of the above principles on the question of 
verbal inspiration's obvious. Let us apply them, first, to 
the case of new revelations received by inspiration of the 
Spirit. Many of these were given immediately in human 
language. In the case of the gift of tongues, the words 
seem to have been directly suggested by the Spirit. But we 
must remember that this gift belonged essentially to the 
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class of miracles. It was of the nature of a sign, designed 
not so much for instruction and edification, as for the con- 
viction of unbelievers. 1 It by no means follows that such 
direct verbal suggestion was the exclusive or common mode 
of inspiration. Revelations were often made in the form of 
images addressed to the internal sense, or of immediate 
inward illumination, or by a combination of these modes 
with language. Isaiah’s vision of Jehovah enthroned in the 
temple will furnish a good illustration. 2 He heard the words 
of the seraphim and of God himself, and these he has faith- 
fully recorded. But what he saw was a part of the revelation, 
as well as what he heard. The seraph that applied to his 
lips a live coal from the altar explained to him the meaning 
of the transaction ; but the transaction itself, with all the 
rest of the vision, was described by him from what he saw, 
not from words which he heard. He chose his own words, 
under the illumination of the Holy Ghost, so that in spirit, 
form, and matter they were agreeable to his will ; and why 
need we go any further? God had endowed his servant 
with the capacity of describing clearly and faithfully what 
he saw, as well as what he heard. There can be no reason- 
able objection to supposing that the Spirit now made use of 
this endowment, not in vain show, but in reality; so that 
the prophet’s words were properly his own, and at the same 
time the words of the Spirit, as containing the record of a 
revelation made by him which was in all respects according 
to his mind. As a second illustration, we may take Joseph’s 
interpretation of Pharaoh’s dreams. 3 The dreams themselves 
contained a revelation from God ; but their contents needed 
to be interpreted. So far as appears from the narrative, 
Joseph received from the Holy Spirit, the moment he heard 
the dreams, a divine illumination as to their meaning, which 
he proceeded to unfold in words which were as really liis 
own as were Pharaoh’s ; only that Pharaoh spoke without, 
and he with, the illumination and guidance of the Spirit. 

1 1 Cor. xiv. 22. See farther in Appendix, Note B. * Isa. ri. 

. * Gen. xli. 
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The words of Elisha to Gehazi : “ Went not my heart with 
thee, when the man turned again from his chariot to n\eet 
thee /’ 1 imply that* he received the knowledge of the trans®$- 
tion not by an inward suggestion of the Spirit in the form 
of language, but by an inward vision. The Spirit showed 
Elisha, not only what Gehazi had done, but how he ought to 
be treated ; and under his illumination he addressed to his 
servant words which were properly his own, — chosen and 
arranged by himself, — and, at the same time, the words of 
the Spirit in the sense above explained. 

Let us consider, secondly, the very common case of 
emotions ; purposes , etc., expressed by the sacred writers 
under the inspiration of the Holy Ghost. Here all are 
agreed that the inward exercises described belong, in the 
full and proper sense of the words, to the writers themselves, 
else they would want reality. Why, then, should they not 
be allowed to express them, each in his own way and 
nfanner ? When the Psalmist, in the fulness of his soul, 
exclaims : “ Oh, how love I thy law ! it is my meditation 
all the day,” there is no valid reason for denying that in the 
selection of these words “ his agency was in any degree 
exerted,” as if God, who had endowed him with the gift of 
speech, could not trust him to use it, even under his plenary 
illumination and guidance — as if the chief concern of the 
Holy Ghost were not that the right thing should be said in 
the right way, but that men should understand that he gave 
the writer the words in their exact order and number. 

It remains to consider, thirdly, those sacred writings which 
are occupied mainly with the narratives of events previously 
known to the authors through the ordinary channels of 
knowledge. The inspiration of these, as lias been shown in 
previous Articles, is included in the inspiration of the writers. 
We do not think it profitable to raise any abstract questions 
concerning the different degrees and modes of divine in- 
fluence that were needed. That Paul might make to the 
Galatians a statement of his visits to Jerusalem and the dis- 

1 S Kings t. 26. 

Vol.XX1X.No. 11*. 57 
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cussions connected with them, it was obviously not necessary 
that he should receive the same kind and measure of help 
as when he unfolded to the Corinthians the doctrine of the 
resurrection. It is sufficient to say of him and the other 
inspired penmen, that whatever assistance each needed he 
received. If his judgment needed divine illumination for 
the selection of his materials, it was given. If he needed to 
be raised above narrowness and prejudice, or to have the 
meaning of the facts which he recorded unfolded to his 
understanding, and thus to the understanding of those for 
whom he wrote — in a word, whatever kind and measure of 
divine aid was needed, it was granted. Thus the historical 
books of scripture, not less than the others, being written 
under the illumination and guidance of the Holy Ghost, 
become a part of the infallible rule of faith and practice 
contained in the Bible ; not less so than if God himself had 
spoken them from heaven, as he did the ten commandments. 

Thus far we have considered the theory of verbal inspira- 
tion on the side of its alleged necessity. There are some 
dyections to it, two of which will now be briefly noticed. 

First, the objection from the diversity of style and manner 
in the writings of scripture has often been urged, and never 
fairly met. It is obvious to all that the peculiar genius of 
each author had full scope — that he thought and wrote like 
himself as perfectly as if he had not been under the influence 
of God’s Spirit We may compare the books of the Bible to 
a grove consisting of different kinds of trees, all green and 
beautiful, but each unlike the rest in form and texture. 
Here is an oak standing by the side of a pine. The former 
is oak throughout — oak in the form and texture of its leaves, 
in its bark, in its wood, in its juices, in the form of its limbs, 
in the spread of its roots ; and, just so, its neighbor is pine 
throughout. To apply the figure : The Epistles of Paul are 
throughout Pauline — Pauline in the choice and collocation 
of the words, in the structure and connection of the sen- 
tences, in the shape and course of the argument. He writes 
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and reasons like himself, and like no other man ; and in all 
these particulars he is exceedingly unlike the bosom disciple. 
Yet Paul and John alike write as they are moved by the 
Holy Ghost, and their writings are alike the word of God. 
The problem before us is to explain this blending together, 
in the case of each writer, of the divine with the human 
element, without detriment to either. 

It is no real explanation to say, with Carson : “ If it is 
possible for the Almighty to utter his own thoughts, reason- 
ings, and words in the style of the writers whom he employs, 
and through the operation of their faculties, the objection is 
nugatory .” 1 This is confounding possibility with probability . 
It is reasoning after the fashion of some writers in respect to 
the various organic relics of past geological ages. It was 
possible, they tell us, for the Almighty, when he created the 
earth, to sprinkle all these things into the different layers 
of its crust. Undoubtedly. So it is possible for him to 
make a tree half-way cut down (to human appearance), with 
the chips lying near it, and an axe lying by with a nick in its 
edge, and the marks of the nick impressed on the tree and 
on the chips. But to assume that he ever did so would be 
to overturn the foundations of all reasoning from the analogy 
of liis works. Our inquiry is not what Almighty power 
could do, but what we have reasonable ground for believing 
that he has done. And here, at least in cases where we 
have not the clear authority of scripture, the general laws 
of his procedure, as revealed to us in nature and in reve- 
lation, must be our guide. 

Nor is it, again, a satisfactory answer to say, with Lord, 
that not only must the thoughts “be inspired in words 
familiar to the writers, because they could receive, under- 
stand, and be conscious of the inspired thoughts only in 
words which were previously known and familiar to them,” 
but also “ in words which in style and idiom were natural 
and familiar to the writers.” 2 He makes it alike necessary 
to the comprehension of the inspired thoughts — that is, the 
1 Refutation of Dr. Henderson, p. 68. 9 Page 105 compared with pp. 101-103. 
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thoughts infused into the minds of the writers by inspiration 
— that they should be “in words familiar to the writers,” 
and that they should be in the “ style and idiom ” of each ; 
or, as he elsewhere expresses it, “in words, idioms, and 
phrases suitable to his peculiar habit and style of thinking.” 1 
But why this necessity? The Sermon on the Mount was 
not delivered in “ the style and idiom ” of each hearer 
present. Yet it was not for this reason unintelligible ; and, 
if God could speak intelligibly, he could inspire thoughts 
intelligibly without copying each one’s style and idiom. 

If we were defending this view of verbal inspiration, we 
should do it on the ground of congruity. We should main- 
tain not the necessity, but the suitableness, of God’s adapting 
the inspired thoughts to each one’s style and idiom. But 
neither would this be an adequate answer to the objection. 
For the theory iii question takes from the individuality of 
the sacred writers in respect to style and manner all its 
substance, and leaves only an empty show. According to 
the canon of verbal inspiration already quoted: “If they 
[the words] were selected by men — if men’s agency was 

in any degree exerted in their selection, if the act of 

selecting the words was their act, then the words selected were 
their words,” — it follows that the style and idiom, not less than 
the individual words, were from the Holy Ghost When he 
spake by Paul, he imitated Paul’s style and manner ; and so 
when he spake by Peter, James, or John. If a friend dictates 
to me a discourse in my style, my writing it down at his dic- 
tation does not make it my style. The words and style are 
his, not mine. When we read the Epistle to the Romans, the 
impression is irresistible that the apostle’s individuality — 
his peculiar turn of mind and method of reasoning — has 
full scope ; that he is, indeed, plenarily illumiuated by the 
Divine Spirit, yet so that he continues to think and reason 
in his own way in reality, not in appearance only. We 
adopt, accordingly, what has been called the “ dynamical ” 
view of inspiration, or; to use the words of Lee, “ that which 

1 Page 103. 
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implies such a divine influence as employs man’s faculties 
according to their natural laws.” “ Man is not considered 
as being in any sense the cause or originator of the revelation 
of which God alone is the source, but human agency is 
regarded as the condition under which the revelation be- 
comes known to others. ..... From this view, then, it results 
that that peculiar natural type according to which each 
sacred writer was moulded at his creation was assimilated, 
as it were, by the power of inspiration, and appropriated by 
the Spirit ; while, at the same time, the spiritual influence 
is no iliore to be confounded with the tokens of individual 
character than it is to be identifled with the esssence of 
natural life. In short, the divine and human elements, 
mutually interpenetrating and combined, form one vital, 
organic whole — not mechanically, still less ideally, but, as 
it has been termed, dynamically, united.” 1 

Secondly, the objection from the various forms in which 
the same words of our Lord are recorded by different evan- 
gelists. The narrative of the storm on the Sea of Galilee 
furnishes a familiar illustration of this, and one which has 
been used with great effect by the opponents of the mechanical 
theory now under consideration. According to Matthew, 
the disciples awaken their Master with the words : “ Lord, 
save us ; we perish ” ; and he rebukes their unbelief with 
the words: “Why are ye fearful, 0 ye of little faith?” 2 
According to Mark, the prayer is: “Master (BtSdcncaXe), 
carest thou not that we perish ? ” and the reply is : “ Why 
are ye so fearful ? How is it that ye have not faith ? ” 8 
According to Luke, they come to him with the cry: “ Master, 
Master ( brurrara , hncrrara ) , we perish” ; and he answers: 
“ Where is your faith ? ” 4 The hypothesis resorted to by 
some, of appeals to the Master by different disciples, re- 
ceiving each of them different answers, is too unnatural and 
far-fetched to be received by a candid interpreter of God’s 
word; and, moreover, if admitted here, it would not be 

1 The Inspiration of Scripture, p. 39. * Matt. viii. 25, 26. 

8 Mark iv. 88-40. 4 Luke viii. 24, 25. 
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available throughout the Gospels as a general principle of 
harmonizing. The advocates of verbal inspiration in the 
narrowest sense admit the variety of record here referred to, 
and vindicate it “ from the practice of history, from the 
practice of witnesses in delivering evidence in courts of judi- 
cature, and from common practice in the hourly occurrences 
of social life.” 1 But they ascribe it, of course, to the imme- 
diate dictation of the Divine Spirit. “ The formulas,” says 
Carson (with reference to another case), “ certainly imply 
that God communicated in words ; but they do not neces- 
sarily imply that the speaker’s communication is verbally 
identical with the written account of it. The Holy Spirit, in 
recording the spoken communication, might use that variety 
of expression that truth permits to all human writers.” 2 
Very true. The Holy Spirit might do this; but on what 
ground ? Obviously on the ground that the concern of the 
Divine Spirit is not about particular phrases and forms of 
words, but about the substance of the truth recorded. It is 
not, in his view, essential that a narrative should be ex- 
pressed in just such words ; consequently, it is not necessary 
that the words of the sacred penman should be inspired into 
his mind in such a sense that no liberty of choice, no agency 
of selection is left to him. If he be so illuminated from 
above as to comprehend fully the truth to be stated, he may 
then express it in the free exercise of his own faculties, and 
in iiis own style and manner. This view alone is in har- 
mony with the universal law of the divine operations, and 
in it we find a reasonable explanation of the freedom and 
variety employed by the different evangelists in recording 
the words of our Lord. God had endowed each of them 
with peculiar gifts. The Holy Spirit did not supersede 
these, nor simply imitate them ; but he used them in reality, 
not in empty show. Hence not only the variety of style and 
manner employed by the evangelists, but also the variety in 
their ways of looking at a given transaction and of making 
a record of it. This truth Augustine saw and clearly ex- 

1 Canon's Refutation of Dr. Henderson, p. 124. * Ibid. p. 127. 
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pressed in bis well-known remarks on the narrative of the 
storm on the sea of Galilee, giving, at the same time, the 
mechanical mode of harmonizing above referred to. “ It 
is,” says he, “ one and the same thought on the part of those 
who awaken the Lord and desire to be saved. Nor is it 
necessary to inquire which of these expressions, rather than 
the other, was addressed to Christ. For, whether they 
uttered some one of these three, or other words which no one 
of the evangelists has recorded, but which, nevertheless, had 
the same purport so far as the truth of the thought is con- 
cerned, what difference does it make ?” 1 

Inspiration in its Relation to Versions. 

We have seen that inspiration lies not in the particular 
order and arrangement of the words, but in the substance 
of the thoughts which they express. It is a vital power, 
pervading and animating every part of scripture, as the 
blood does the human body. It follows that, just so far as 
versions express the true sense of the original text, its inspi- 
ration passes over into them. Versions are inferior in 
authority to the original Hebrew and Greek, simply because 
we cannot be certain that the men by whom they were 
executed always apprehended fully and expressed adequately 
the meaning of the original text. But we must not allow 
errors, or the suspicion of errors, in particular cases, to set 
aside their divine authority. The poorest version current 
in any Christian community gives all the doctrines and 
duties of revealed religion in clear and unambiguous terms. 
In this or that particular instance, we may doubt whether 
the translator has given the true meaning; but we are sure 
that the version presents to the view of its readers the same 
God and Father of all, the same Lord Jesus, the same Holy 
Spirit, the same way of salvation through the blood of atone- 
ment, the same conditions of faith and repentance, the same 
doctrine which is according to godliness, the same heaven, 
and the same hell. Its “ Thus saith the Lord ” comes to 

1 De Consensu Eyv. ii. 24. See further in Appendix, Note C. 
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the consciences of its readers with divine authority ; and he 
who rejects it, rejects not the word of man, but the word of 
God. If he who uses the version cannot know that every 
particular passage is correctly translated, so neither can he 
who reads the original be confident that in every particular 
passage he apprehends its true meaning. But in both cases 
the way of salvation by grace shines forth in all its parts 
with the clearness of the unclouded sun at noon. In this 
respect the vision is written so plainly “that he may run 
that readeth it.” 

General Remark . 

In considering the question of the mode of inspiration, we 
have designedly avoided giving prominence to the distinctions 
of “ divine excitement,” u invigoratiou,” “superintendence,” 
and “ guidance,” etc., not because these have not, partly, at 
least, a foundation in reality ; but because, like the colors 
of the rainbow, they blend together so intimately that the 
attempt to separate them into so many different and distinct 
forms of inspiration becomes a very difficult undertaking. 
Nor is this analysis necessary. It is enough to say that 
whatever revelations of new truth were needed, the Holy 
Spirit gave in such forms and modes as seemed good to him ; 
that whatever help was required to secure a record of truths 
already known that should be true and faithful according to 
his will, this also was granted ; and that in all cases the 
DiVine Spirit worked in the minds of the inspired writers in 
perfect harmony with the constitution which they had by 
nature; so that, under his supernatural influence, they 
freely used all their faculties, not in appearance, but in 
reality. 

APPENDIX 
Note A. 

The question of the possibility of such communications as we are con- 
sidering “ becoming matters of distinct consciousness on the part of those 
to whom they were made,” is discussed by Henderson . 1 Its importance, 
he justly remarks, “ will at once appear, when it is considered that in all 

1 Henderson on Divine Inspiration, pp. 65-70. Edition of 1847. 
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ages there have been those who have themselves been persuaded, and who 
have endeavored to persuade others, that they were subjects of immediate 
inspiration, while nothing can be more satisfactorily made out than the 
fact of their self-deception and the utter nullity of their pretended super- 
natural intercourse with the Deity.” He further adds: “The modus, 
however, of that consciousness which they [the true prophets] possessed 
of inspiration is a psychological question, which is fraught with no small 
difficulty ; and it may be anticipated that all who have given the subject 
a reasonable degree of attention will concur in considering it to be one 
of which the absolute determination lies entirely beyond the power of 
those who have never had any personal experience of such consciousness.” 
We think that in this remark Henderson has truth and reason on his side. 
It is important, however, to notice, as he does, “ the fact of the original 
legitimation of the prophets and apostles by the intervention of miraculous 
agency visibly and uncontrollably displayed.” As examples of such 
“ original legitimation,” we may specify the cases of Moses , 1 of Samuel,* 
of Isaiah,* of Jeremiah , 4 of Ezekiel,* and, in an emphatic sense, of all the 
apostles, who were directly called by Christ himself, and by him endowed 
with miraculous gifts, “ by means of which a perfect assurance must have 
rested upon the minds of these holy men that they were actually employed 
by the Deity as the instruments of communicating to mankind the knowledge 
of truths otherwise undiscoverable by them.” To the recipients them- 
selves it was not necessary that this outward miraculous certification 
should be repeated in the case of each particular communication. They 
recognized God’s presence, as already remarked, by a supernatural intuition. 
For those whom they addressed an outward supernatural attestation of 
their divine commission was necessary at the beginning — necessary, cer- 
tainly, in all cases where new revelations were added to those previously 
made ; and such an attestation was given by God in the case of even our 
Lord, to which he often referred his hearers.* But when once clearly 
made, it needed not constant repetition. Moses, for example, having 
been miraculously attested at the beginning of his mission, could speak to 
the people ever afterwards with divine authority. So, too, it was unrea- 
sonable in the Scribes and Pharisees to ask of our Lord a sign from heaven 
as the seal of his commission, for this seal had already been given. It is 
not unreasonable, however, that we should demand of one who professes 
to come with new revelations from God, or to speak with divine authority 
as an interpreter of God’s word, that he do what the prophets and apostles 
and Christ himself did — give us in an unmistakable form the credentials 
of his alleged divine commission. Otherwise, we open a wide door to the 
two twin vices of unconscious self-delusion and conscious imposture. 

1 Ex. iii. seq. * 1 Sam. iii. 

9 Isa. vi. ; though there is some doubt whether the vision recorded in this 
chapter took place at the beginning of Isaiah’s prophetical office. 

4 Jer. i. * Ezek. i. and viii. sq. 6 John v. 36 ; x. 25, 38 ; xv. 24. 
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Note B. 

The gift of tongues involves questions of difficulUsolution. The inquiry 
arises at once, whether it conferred upon its recipients as a permanent 
possession , a supernatural knowledge of languages foreign to them, so that 
they could use them as occasion required, as they did their native tongues; 
or whether they spoke only under the immediate impulse of the Spirit. 
When Paul says : “ I thank my God that I speak with tongues more than 
you all,” 1 the natural inference is that he was able to use these tongues 
at his discretion. But, on the other hand, the general impression made 
by his somewhat extended remarks on this gift * is that those who pos- 
sessed it spake only as they were moved by the Spirit, whether with or 
without the comprehension of what they uttered. But, whatever be our 
judgment on these points, the essential thing to .be noticed is the end pro- 
posed by God in bestowing this gift. It was not designed so much for the 
instruction of believers as for a sign (ck crrjpiiov) to unbelievers. It if 
not to be assumed as the normal mode of inspiration in general. 

Note C. 

After giving, as we have seen, a rational and satisfactory explanation 
of the diversity which appears in the three narratives, so far as the words 
of the disciples are concerned, Augustine adds, apparently in concession 
to the narrow views of many of his contemporaries : 44 Quamquam et hoc 
fieri potuit, ut pluribus eum simul excitantibus, omnia haec, aliud ab alio, 
dicerentur,” 44 Although it might also have happened that several aroused 
their Master at the same time, and that all these expressions were used 
by different disciples.” The explanation is in itself unnatural, and does 
not account for the diversity in the form of our Lord's answer as given by 
the three evangelists. It will hardly be maintained, we think, that the 
Saviour administered three separate rebukes to those who awoke him. 
The attempt to carry this narrow principle of harmonizing through the 
four Gospels is an undertaking as hopeless as it is unnecessary. On this 
point we shall have more to say in our next Article. 

1 1 Cor. xiv. 18. * I Cor. xiv. 
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ARTICLE IV. 

CHARACTERISTICS OF THE GROWTH OF CHRISTS 
KINGDOM. 

BT SAMUEL HAB11S, D.D., LL.D., DWIGHT PROFESSOR OF THEOLOOT IB THE 
THEOLOGICAL DEPARTMENT OF TALE COLLEGE. 

The progress of Christ’s kingdom is extensive, so far as it 
gains new converts and Christianizes new peoples ; it is 
intensive , so far as it advances the sanctification of Its 
converts, and develops a higher type of piety and a more 
Christian civilization. Some characteristics of this progress 
will now be considered. 

I. It is Spiritual. 

It is spiritual in the sense that it is the work of Ood’s 
Spirit. God’s redeeming love is not merely a bland acces- 
sibleness if any choose to seek him — a mild rainbow over 
his throne, encouraging any who venture to brave the dark- 
ness and clouds that are round about him. It is an energy 
of redeeming grace, the Spirit of holiness, working in human 
history, enlightening, striving, life-giving, reproving, com- 
forting. The progress of the kingdom is the constant product 
and manifestation of the ever-present and prevailing energy 
of the Holy Spirit. 

It is spiritual, also, in the sense that it is the progress of 
spiritual life in men — the life of faith and love that centres 
on Christ and his cross. 

Hence, so far as man’s agency is concerned, the progress 
of the kingdom is by action in faith ; and the life of faith is a 
life of inspiration and enthusiasm, rather than of prudence 
and calculation. The believer has courage to attempt what- 
ever God has had grace to promise. In the words of Bishop 
Hall : “ Faith is never so glorious as when she hath most 
opposition, and will not see it. Reason looks ever to the 
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means ; faith, to the end ; and, instead of consulting how to 
effect, resolves what shall be effected.” The very obstacles 
become a stimulus to effort : “ I will tarry at Ephesus ; for 
a great door and effectual is opened unto me, and there art 
many adversaries .” 

II. The Progress of the Kingdom is by the Instrumentality 
of the Gospel. 

It is the historical gospel of redemption through Christ 
and the Holy Spirit, as distinguished from abstract truth. 
“I determined not to know anything among you, save Jesus 
Christ and him crucified.” Rationalism treats Christianity, 
which is a divine action redeeming men from sin, as if it 
were only a process of thought ; as if its whole aim were ihe 
analysis and systemization of truth to the intellect. It 
regards historical Christianity as the lantern, not as the 
light, and breaks the lantern that the light may shine more 
clearly. The result is that the light is blown out. The 
gospel must indeed be apprehended by the intellect. It pre- 
supposes the truths of religion and morals which men may 
know without revelation. Man, as a rational being, must 
interpret the facts of the gospel, and define their significance 
to his intellect; must harmonize them with the truths of 
natural religion, with the principles of reason, and with all 
knowledge. This produces theology, which is the gospel 
interpreted, analyzed, and systemized by and for the intel- 
lect. But the gospel does not terminate in the intellect, nor 
exist only as a process of thought. It is addressed to the 
heart. It is thought transformed into life. And it is only 
in its historical origin and influence that it is rightly under- 
stood. Christianity is like the sun, whose warmth and light 
are dependent on being held in the earth’s atmosphere and 
reflected from its surface. To rise above the earth’s atmos- 
phere in order to get nearer to the sun is to lose his warmth 
and light. So philosophy, rising above the historical and 
human to come nearer to God, finds, in the dizzy heights 
of speculation, darkness and cold. 
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While, then, it is necessary to man, as a rational being, to 
define and interpret the gospel to the intellect and translate 
it into systematic theology, there is inherent in so doing the 
danger of falling into a rationalistic habit, and regarding 
Christianity as a philosophy. Especially should there be 
caution against this danger in theological seminaries, in 
which the student is necessarily occupied in defining, inter- 
preting, vindicating, and systemizing the gospel to the intel- 
lect. There is ‘danger that he come to be interested in the 
mere intellectual investigatiqn of truth, rather than in Chris- 
tianity as the power of life to sinners ; that a dUettanteism 
of interest in philosophy and literature displace the earnest- 
ness of Christian interest in men and Christian zeal to bring 
sinners to Christ ; or, in a different direction, that the spirit 
of controversy and the eagerness of theological discussion 
displace Christian love to men and interest in the minister’s 
appropriate work of saving men from sin. There is danger, 
also, that the student be entangled and held powerless in 
his own speculations ; so many are the questions suggested 
in defining, interpreting, and systemizing the facts of Chris- 
tianity, and so severe and protracted the intellectual effort 
in the process, that they become associated in the student’s 
mind with the facts of the gospel ; and the life-giving truths 
come to his mind not in the freshness, simplicity, and power 
of the gospel, but as the nucleus of questions and difficulties, 
of metaphysical distinctions and nice adjustments of thought; 
and he is entangled and held fast in the bristling chevaux - 
defri&e which his thinking has constructed around every 
truth of the gospel. There is danger that he be rationalistic, 
regarding Christianity only as a process of thought, and 
finding its whole significance in the definition of truth to 
the intellect. So, also, the history of Christianity must be 
studied as a history of doctrine. But there is danger in so 
studying it that the student come to regard the determination 
of doctrine as the great work which Christianity has accom- 
plished in the past, as the entire significance of its history. 
In one age it determined the doctrine of the Trinity ; in 
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others, successively, the doctrines of sin, of atonement, of 
justification by faith, until, as an eminent living divine has 
said, there remains nothing to be determined by the church 
of the future but the Christian doctrine of the church itself. 
But the history of the church is not found merely in the 
history of doctrine, but also in ideals which in Christ have 
become powers in the world, in confessions and martyrdoms, 
in missions and charities, in self-denial and heroism, in Chris- 
tian experience of penitence, faith, and love, in triumphs 
over death, in the progress of justice, and of Christian cus- 
toms, laws, and institutions, in reformations and the growth 
of Christian civilization. 

Accordingly, the gospel does not address itself merely to 
the intellect, and especially not to the observing, analyzing, 
and classifying faculties, which positive science exclusively 
addresses. It addresses itself to the faith, to the moral 
nature, to the spiritual necessities, aspirations, and intuitions. 
This Paul recognizes in his preaching: 44 Commending our- 
selves to every man’s conscience in the sight of God.” 
Jesus recognizes it: 44 If any man will do his will, he shall 
know of the doctrine.” And the intimations of the moral 
and spiritual nature are as trustworthy as those of our ob- 
serving and comparing faculties; for they are of the very 
core of our being ; and if they are false, the whole being is 
vitiated with falsehood. There is, then, a philosophical basis 
for the answer of an unlettered candidate for the ministry, 
who, when asked at his examination for ordination : 44 What 
proof have you that Christ is divine? ” answered, with tears : 
44 Why, bless you, he has saved my soul.” And if the keen 
definition and proof of truth by and to the intellect is 
separated from the knowledge and evidence of spiritual ex- 
perience, and we are obliged to choose which of the two is 
the safer preparation for preaching the gospel, I should not 
hesitate to choose the latter : 44 Blessed are they that have 
not seen, and yet have believed.” 

It follows that the effectual preaching of the gospel is 
more than the clear presentation of the truth from the intel- 
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lect to the intellect Education is not only the importation 
of knowledge and of intellectual discipline ; it is also inspi- 
ration. And the effective preaching of the gospel is an 
inspiration to the hearer. But he who inspires another must 
live and breathe himself. All inspiration is vital. It is 
from the heart to the heart. The soul itself is the only 
vehicle which will convey spiritual truth from man to man.- 
Even God, making his love a power in human history, brings 
it in a human soul. Preaching is not a mere intellectual 
process; it is not a mere thinking; it is an action — the ac- 
tion of the whole man on his fellowmen. Lecky notices u the 
extremely small influence of definite argument in deter- 
mining the opinions either of an individual or of a nation.” 
It is faith, love, service, life, rather than argument, which 
convey the truth as a power of life to human hearts. Lord 
Bacon says : “ Truth prints goodness.” One cannot easily 
read lead types ; an imprint must be taken off. Goodness 
is the imprint by which truth is read. The power of the 
primitive church was not merely the power of convincing 
argument and eloquent speaking ; it was rather the power 
of the Christian life of faith and love. 

IIL The Progress of Christ’s Kingdom is not to be promoted 
by Force. 

Our Saviour says : “ All they that take the sword shall 
perish with the sword.” Institutions founded on force shall 
be overthrown by force. Institutions that are to be per- 
manent must be founded on truth and right. Institutions 
resting on force must fall before superior force. If Christ’s 
kingdom rested on force, it would be subject to the same 
law, and in some great convulsion of society would be sure 
to pass away. But it is founded on truth and love. Force 
moves in a different sphere from these, and cannot destroy 
them. Therefore it is a kingdom which cannot be moved. 
It can decay only when Christ’s redeeming love falters, and 
justice and love die out of the heart of man. The history 
of the world has been a continuous demonstration of the 
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truth of our Saviour’s words down to the overthrow of 
American slavery. There is no real progress except so far 
as truth establishes itself in men’s convictions, and love rules 
in their hearts. 

The state itself may not use force for the propagation of 
religion and good morals. Admit in any instance the duty 
or even the right of government to propagate religious and 
moral ideas by the sword, and you admit all that is terrible 
in persecutions and crusades. 

IV. The Progress of Christ’s Kingdom is without Observation. 

The growth of the kingdom is not manifested merely 
in the organization. Statistical tables of the number of 
churches, of communicants, and of ministers hre but im- 
perfect indications of the extent and power of Christ’s 
kingdom. Its growth is in the inward experience of the 
soul. Whenever any human soul is quickened to penitence 
for sin and faith in Christ, it is a growth of the kingdom 
of God. And in society, every Christian truth which estab- 
lishes itself in human thought and begins to control the life, 
every removal of an unchristian custom, every elevation of 
human sentiment, every transformation of an institution 
into accordance with Christianity is an advance of Christ’s 
kingdom. Thus the progress is in its nature without ob- 
servation. Souls are born into the new life ; Christian ideas 
take their place in human thought ; and men, intent on 
their worldly schemes, take no note of them ; just as the 
workman, plodding homewards his weary way, takes no note 
of the stars which come out, one by one, and take their 
place in the evening sky. The kingdom is in the world, 
transforming the world into itself, as the mustard-seed is in 
the soil, transforming it into its own substance, and organ- 
izing it into the silently growing life and beauty of the 
plant. Thus pass years, of the results of which the statis- 
tician can make but a meagre report; but when they are 
gone we are surprised at the extent and power of the 
advance of Christian thought. 
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V. The Progress of the Kingdom is Providential. 

God does not leave his truth to go out alone to its conflict 
with error ; he goes before it in his providence. Indeed, it 
is not merely that his providential working in history is 
parallel with his work of redemption ; it is rather that his 
work of redemption is his work in human history, and what 
we call his providential action in history is only incidental 
thereto. 

Ged goes before and with Christian workers now, in his 
providence, as he used to go before and with his people in 
miracles. The Christian may work in obscurity; but God 
notes his work with loving interest. He may be opposed by 
men ; but he is a laborer together with God. A providence 
silent and unseen works witli him while he works, and for 
him while he sleeps ; corrects what he does imperfectly, and 
completes what he leaves unfinished, and so gives to feeble 
beginnings a strange success, to obscure endeavors a world- 
wide emblazoning, and on counsels of faith and love which 
had seemed foolish and rash brings out at last the stamp of 
a wisdom beyond the age; and schemes at which contem- 
poraries had sneered, posterity honors as evincing insight 
and inspiration from on high. It is common for Christian 
workers to .find the way strangely prepared before them 
through obstacles seemingly insurmountable, as to the Is- 
raelites through the Red Sea. Even the beast of whom it 
was said : “ The Lord hath need of him,” had its way strewn 
with garments and palm-leaves. Where there is God’s work 
to be done, there is God to do it. A little church in Scot- 
land, harassed by persecution and ready to despair, wrote to 
Rutherford for advice whether they should give up. He 
answered : “ So long as there is any of the Lord’s lost money 
in your town, he won’t put out the candle.” 

God’s providential action is a perpetual proof of his con- 
tinued redemptive action. Even miracles are scarcely so 
decisive proofs of his presence, or so lasting in their influence. 
Elijah brought fire from heaven, and consumed the priests 
of Baal ; but the fire had scarcely ceased to burn when the 

Vol. XXIX. No. 115. 59 
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idolatry was resumed, and Elijah fled in despair to Horeb. 
Luther did not bring fire from heaven ; but the Protestant 
Reformation as really demonstrated the divine presence, and 
its influence has continued to this day. Moses opened the 
Red Sea to the Israelites. No miracle-working rod was 
stretched over the ocean when the Pilgrims came to Plymouth ; 
but the presence of God with them working in the interest 
of his kingdom is scarcely less evident than at the Red Sea. 

Equally significant God’s providence in removing seem- 
ingly immovable obstacles. American slavery vanished like 
a cloud in the presence of the very generation who were 
declaring its removal impracticable. The temporal power 
of the Pope scarcely arrested attention when it passed away. 
The great men of the world do still, as a prophet declared 
of an Assyrian king, accomplish God’s plans, though they 
intend it not : “ He meaneth not so, neither doth his heart 
think so ; but it is in his heart to destroy and cut off nations 
not a few ” ; but he is “ the rod of mine anger and the staff 
in the hand of my indignation.” 

God’s hand is revealed not merely in great epochs, but 
also in the quiet advancement of his kingdom. This is 
exemplified in the growth of what is called the spirit of the 
age ; so that the leaders in any great historical movement 
seem not so much the authors of the movement, as the 
mouth-piece to utter the common thought, and the hand to 
execute the common purpose of the age. All history shows 
that the great epochs of history are not instantaneous in 
their origin. Though their coming is sudden and startling, 
yet it is the result of growth — the opening of a flower 
which for a century has been maturing — the bursting from 
its chrysalis of the winged Psyche which in all its trans- 
formations has been silently preparing its birth of beauty. 
Every great change attempted for which God’s providence 
has not wrought a preparation will be but a new patch on 
an old garment. The silent preparation for the great epochs 
which burst on the astonished world is as decisive a proof 
of God’s presence in history as the epoch itself; as the 
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growth of the bud reveals God’s power not less than its 
opening into blossom. 

Another example is the growth of interests, customs, and 
institutions incidentally favorable to the growth of the king- 
dom. When the first American missionaries went to India, 
the British power seemed the greatest obstacle. But it has 
exerted influences essential to the missionary work which it 
was entirely impossible for the missionaries to exert. It is 
said that Constantine embraced Christianity for reasons of 
state polity ; but how had it come to pass that it was politic 
for him so to do ? It is said that Luther could not have 
succeeded without the aid of the German princes ; but how 
came it to pass that the German princes found it expedient 
to aid him ? As the lictors with axes and staves went before 
the Roman consul to open a way for him, and to enforce 
his commands, God in his providence compels princes and 
all secular agencies to open the way for Christian truth. It 
has been said that the Puritans came to New England not 
for religious interests, but to engage in fisheries. Suppose 
the allegation to be true, what then? Then God in "his 
providence disclosed valuable fisheries in the interest of his 
kingdom to bring to New England a Christian, Protestant, 
and republican civilization ; 44 the earth helped the woman ” ; 
providence worked with redemption. Then these Puritans, 
while intent in all simplicity on getting an honest livelihood 
by fishing, were so full of Christian truth and life as to send 
out incidentally, as sparks fly from hot iron simply because 
it is hot, the education, political liberty, and religion of New 
England. It would enhance our estimate of their piety and 
intelligence, if they were so full of spiritual light and life 
that these were but the unpremeditated and spontaneous 
results of their living and working for secular ends, and so 
the salvation of the world was a second time connected with 
fishing ; just as it would enhance our estimate of the fulness 
of miraculous power in Peter to know that his shadow would 
heal the sick on whom it fell, when he without thought of 
exerting that power was going to the baker’s to buy his 
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daily bread, as really as when he purposely determined to 
work a miracle. 

It has been said that modern progress is due to the fact 
that science, since Bacon, has been directed to practical 
ends, and thus has multiplied inventions ; that the sentiment 
of brotherhood and opposition to war is due to commerce, 
steamships, and telegraphs ; that the opposition to slavery 
and the honor given to labor are due to the industrial move- 
ment which is so remarkable a characteristic of modem 
civilization. But the question recurs : How has it come to 
pass that Christian civilization has produced a Bacon, stimu- 
lated invention, created an industrial movement, and* in 
every line of action concentrated thought on human welfare ; 
while heathen civilization has never produced such results, 
or shown any tendency to produce them ? Was it not the 
fresh figs which commerce brought from Carthage which 
fired the Romans to destroy that city ? Why does commerce 
in Christian civilization create the sentiment of brotherhood, 
and discourage war, when it had no such influence, and 
even a contrary influence, in ancient times ? The answer 
must acknowledge Christianity as the cause, and not the 
effect. These facts disclose God’s providence working with 
redemption, and bringing secular interests, customs, institu- 
tions, and agencies to aid in the advancement of his kingdom. 

The fact of God’s providential action in subserviency 
to redemption teaches two practical lessons. One is that 
when God’s Spirit rouses a people to any Christian work, 
it is a reasonable presumption that in his providence he 
will open the way for them to do it. When his Spirit 
say : “ Go forwards,” his providence will divide the sea. 
The history of any signal enterprise of the church is found 
to be full of signal interpositions of providence. The history 
of missions, of God’s church in America, of Christianity 
everywhere, is a continued verification of God’s providential 
action in the interest of his kingdom. The 6ame is remark- 
able in the lives of individuals eminent in piety. The 
attempt has been made to explain the frequency of provi- 
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dential interpositions in the lives of such men by saying that 
they who look for providences will not fail to find them. A 
sufficient explanation is found in the harmony between God’s 
Spirit and his providence. When God by his Spirit rouses a 
man to work, by his providence he opens the way for him. 
He that will work for God will be permitted to work with God. 

The other practical lesson is, to concentrate missionary 
labor on fields where God is providentially preparing the 
way for it. We must not waste our energies toiling all the 
night and taking nothing, but must let down the net on the 
right side of the ship. He that believeth will not make 
haste to outrun the providence of God, nor will he dare to 
lag behind it. 

VI. The progress of Christ’s Kingdom is by epochs. 

There is a certain rhythmical movement attendant on the 
exertion of physical force. When force is at its greatest 
tension, the quivering or vibration is apparent to the sense. 
Something analogous appears in the exertion of spiritual 
power, pulsating in waves through the life of humanity. 
Even revelation has its epochs. There are epochs of miracles 

— one more, at least, yet to appear in connection with the 
second coming of the Lord. There are epochs of prophetic 
inspiration. The same is true of all spiritual life. The 
Christian reverts to memorable epochs in his own experience 

— conversion ; subsequent to conversion, epochs when he 
has risen to higher planes of thought and action. A church 
grows by revivals. The advance of Christ’s kingdom in the 
world and the progress of Christian civilization is by epochs 
memorable in history. 

This accords with the Saviour’s analogy — first the blade, 
then the ear, after that the full corn in the ear. The growth 
of grain is continuous ; but it is also by epochs — the blade, 
the ear, the full corn. In maize, for example, is first the 
blade, then the stalk marked by its successive joints, the 
tasselling and silking, the setting of the corn, its ripening, 
and the opening of the husk from the full ear. 
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1. The epochs are not themselves the growth of the king- 
dom, but are the results of the growth by which it is signalized. 

The grain grows continuously. The successive epochs of 
the blade, the ear, the full corn, are not the growth, but the 
result and manifestation of growth. They are the new 
forms in which the advancing life must manifest itself. 
They are the crises which mark the growth. So the con- 
tinuous vital growth of a Christian or a church will manifest 
itself in new and higher forms of Christian life, and thus 
will create epochs. Epochs, therefore, are crises incidental 
to growth ; but they are not the growth, nor is the growth 
confined to them. 

2. An epoch is not necessarily by violence. When an 
apple-tree bursts into blossom, and covers itself with sweetness 
and beauty, that is an epoch in its growth. When this beauty 
passes away, and the fruit sets, that is an epoch ; in this 
case attended with the falling of the blossom, cast off because 
its work is done. But these epochs are peaceful, because 
all the organic forces in the tree are subject to its life and 
in harmony with each other, and the crises of its growth 
come peacefully, as the natural expression of the life. So 
in the kingdom of God, if the spiritual life is full and unob- 
structed, its epochs come quietly, as the blooming and 
fruiting of a tree. The old falls away because its work is 
done, and peacefully gives place to the new. The change 
is not less, the epoch not less glorious, because it is peaceful. 
Revolutions and convulsions are not essential, nor desirable, 
in the great epochs of human progress. And in the indi- 
vidual, the spiritual life may blossom into the glory of a 
higher Christian experience, or, dropping the blossom, may 
concentrate itself on perfecting the fruit, without an attendant 
spiritual convulsion driving to the verge of despair. In 
general, the more completely the spiritual life possesses the 
soul, the more peaceful will be its successive epochs of 
growth ; and the more completely Christian ideas rule society, 
the more peaceful will be the successive epochs of advancing 
Christian civilization. 
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8. Christ’s kingdom is not responsible for the violence 
and revolution which are incidental to the epochs in its 
progress, and are occasioned by the opposition of the kingdom 
of darkness. 

The kingdom of darkness is always in antagonism to the 
kingdom of light. It is founded and perpetuated in selfish- 
ness, and therefore powerful interests become enlisted in 
perpetuating its abuses, and in resisting the progress of the 
truth. Hence any epoch in the progress of Christ’s kingdom 
is liable to encounter violent and bloody opposition, and the 
advancement of Christ’s kingdom may be in the midst of 
revolution and convulsion. In reference to this our Saviour 
said : “ I came not to sei^l peace, but a sword.” But the 
responsibility for the evil rests not on the progress of Christ’s 
kingdom, but on the opposition to its progress and the selfish 
endeavor forcibly to perpetuate error and wrong. Vigorous 
maintenance of Christian truth and right, and opposition to 
prevailing error and wickedness provoke opposition; and 
the opposition is intensified, for the time being, as the vigor 
of Christian action increases; but truth and righteousness 
and love are not responsible for the opposition which they 
occasion. 

It must be added, however, that if Christian fidelity is . 
constant and uniform, as well as vigorous, there will be less 
danger that the opposition culminate in violence ; for it will 
not have opportunity to gain strength and enlist the inter- 
ests of society in its behalf! Negro slavery, for example, 
might easily have been excluded from the American colonies 
in the outset, if Christians had been clear-sighted to discern 
its evil, and decided in opposing it. Lack of spiritual 
discernment, unfaithfulness, and spiritual declension make 
Christians remiss in exposing aud resisting evil, and thus 
the liability to violence and convulsion in the epochs of 
Christian progress is increased. The wicked are God’s 
sword to punish the community which connives at their 
wickedness, or is negligent of Christianizing tlie people. 
Every ignorant person whom the community has neglected 
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to educate, every drunkard who poisons the air with his 
breath, every debauchee who corrupts the young, is a sword 
in the hand of the Almighty to punish the remissness which 
has taken no pains to train them aright. Every blasphemer 
who hardens the young in irreverence, every worldling who 
stupefies men’s nobler sentiments and accustoms them to 
honor successful sordid ness, every knave who blurs the sharp 
line between right and wrong and makes fraud familiar and 
respectable, every oppressor who gilds tyranny with prosperity 
and deadens the sensibility to human rights, every pretender 
who reconciles men to shams and weakens the sturdiness of 
sincerity and truthfulness, is a sword in the hands of God to 
punish men for remissness in Christian duty. The iniquity 
by toleration acquires strength, enlists powerful interests in 
its perpetuation, and renders certain and terrible the con- 
vulsion and violence attendant on putting it away. 

The charge is often made that the Protestant Reformation 
carried the revolution in its bosom, and is responsible for 
the revolutionary and disorganizing tendencies of recent 
times ; while it is claimed that the Romish church is the 
steadfast conservator of government, order, and tranquillity. 
It may be admitted that Protestantism, coming necessarily 
in the form of a protest against error and wrong, assumed 
an antagonistic attitude, and has been the occasion of revo- 
lution and convulsion. Yet the responsibility does not 
attach to Protestantism, but, according to the principle just 
now explained, to the Romish church, which allowed error, 
superstition, and oppression to usurp the place of truth, 
piety, and justice. u It must needs be that offences come ; 
but woe to that man by whom the offence cometh.” The 
woe is not on the truth, nor on its preachers, but on him who 
by his alliance with error and wrong makes the preaching 
of the truth an offence. It is not Elijah, but Aliab, who 
“ troubleth Israel.” In fact, since the Protestant Reforma- 
tion, it is the most distinctively Catholic countries which 
have been characterized by political discontent, by abortive 
revolutions, and by the insurrection of socialists and the 
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enemies of social organization and order, while the people 
have made little progress toward well-ordered liberty ; and 
it is the most distinctively Protestant nations which have 
been characterized by steady progress and comparative free- 
dom from domestic revolution and disturbance. 

4. The violence incident to an epoch in the growth of 
Christ’s kingdom is an evil. Because our own government 
was founded in a revolution, we are in danger of associating 
a revolution with glory, of thinking that the overturn of 
what has been established is in itself progress to something 
better, and so of falling into that insatiableness of reform 
which, like Saturn, perpetually devours its own children; 
or, as Izaak Walton puts it, whets the knife till there is no 
steel left in it. But the American Revolution scarcely was 
a revolution in the proper sense of the term. It perpetuated 
the principles and, with little change, the form of government 
to which the colonies had been accustomed ; it only separated 
them from a distant nation; it only accelerated an epoch 
which was coming as the inevitable result of growth ; only 
shaking the tree to hasten the fall of the ripened fruit. The 
benefits accruing are not the result of the revolution, but 
come, in spite of the evils of revolutionary violence, because 
the change effected was the natural result of healthy growth. 
The immense majority of revolutions attempted by violence 
have been failures, and have hindered, rather than helped, 
the progress of society. 

5. The epochs in the growth of Christ’s kingdom are often 
not recognized as such at the time' of their coming. 

They who are not in sympathy with Christ fail to recog- 
nize them, because they have not spiritual discernment, and 
“ cannot see the kingdom of God.” So the Jews did not 
know the Messiah for whom they were eagerly looking, and 
their fathers before them did not know God’s prophets. 
And even good men may fail to recognize such an epoch, 
because it is attended with confusion, conflict, and distress. 
Hence, in such an epoch, the noblest sentiments will be 
ridiculed as fanaticism ; the principles of justice, when pro- 
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pounded as the principles of constitutional law and social 
organization aud order, will be flouted, and they who are 
the prophets of righteousness abused as disturbers of the 
peace and order of society. In every such epoch are persons 
of the type of those who said of the apostles : “ These men 
are full of new wine.” 

For the same reason such epochs are attended with dis- 
couragement and reaction. The Israelites, amid the hard- 
ships of their journey to the promised land, clamored to be 
led back to Egypt. It is a type of the reaction attending 
the epochs of human progress. Men see only the difficulties 
of the crisis, and long for the ease and quiet of the former 
life. The glory of such a period is fully seen only after it 
is past. It does not shine till the observer is far enough 
removed to see it in its wholeness. Then it shines like the 
moon, full-orbed in silver light, with only the dimmest inti- 
mation of its dismal ravines and horrid mountains. We 
then think all the actors in it to be heroes, and wish, we 
could have shared in a work so great, and witnessed events 
so glorious. 

6. In the epochs of the growth of Christ’s kingdom the 
progress is usually further than the agents in them had 
originally intended. This is true of epochs in political and 
social progress. The American Revolution began with no 
intention of achieving independence ; our civil war began 
with no intention of freeing the slaves ; the Italian war 
began with no intention of giving unity to Italy. The same 
is true of the progress of Christ’s kingdom. The Protestant 
Reformation began with no inteution of separating from 
Rome ; Wesley began with no wish to leave the church of 
Englaud ; American missions began with no expectation of 
becoming so extensive as they now are ; even the apostles 
began to preach Christ with no very clearly defined purpose 
of separating from Judaism. God is bolder than man. His 
grace and providence are at work in human progress. 
Therefore the people find themselves borne on by a power 
beyond man’s will, a wisdom outreaching man’s counsel, a 
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boldness beyond man’s daring. It is wonderful to see how, 
in such a time, the mere progress of events solves problems 
which had seemed insoluble, removes difficulties which had 
seemed insuperable, and makes safe and easy measures which 
had seemed perilous or impracticable. 

7. Epochs necessitate new ideas and a new policy. The 
gospel is always the same ; but what is wise in policy and 
practicable in statesmanship changes with the changing 
time. “ The wisdom of winter is the folly of spring.” It is 
not strange that in great epochs the old lingers after the 
new has come, like blocks of ice lingering on the river’s 
bank after it has been broken up in the spring, and melting 
but slowly into the running stream. Sympathy with Christ 
and his kingdom is necessary in order to understand an 
epoch, to know the ideas, and wisely to determine the policy 
fitted to the changed conditions. 

Here is the difference between the preacher of righteous- 
ness, the reformer or prophet, and the statesman. The 
former is a prophet rebuking sin, holding up the ideal of 
moral perfection, and warning against the displeasure of 
God. He preaches Christ’s kingdom and righteousness to 
elevate the people and to prepare them for institutions em- 
bodying the highest moral purity. But the maxim of the 
statesman is always the words of Hesiod, with a new appli- 
cation : “ Fools, who do not know how much better half is 
than the whole.” 1 The statesman does not attempt to carry 
through measures and laws, and to create institutions realizing 
an ideal perfection. He seeks the practicable, rather than 
the ideal, approximating to the ideal as rapidly as the actual 
advancement of society admits. He knows that the attempt 
to embody in institutions an ideal of perfection far in adyance 
of the actual character of the people would probably result 
in a reaction, undoing much of the progress already at- 
tained. The half is better than the whole. God himself has 

1 N^priot • iffauny tAYok ftfiuTv rarri s, 

*Ov8* Utror 4r pa\dxv T€ tur<t>o&4\<p pr/ fouap. 

pya *o2 'HfUptu, 40, 41. 
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sanctioned the principle that political institutions and laws 
are to be modified on account of the hardness of men’s 
hearts. 

Hence it is the Christian, in sympathy with God’s truth, 
who sees the kingdom of God, and understands the epochs 
of its growth when they come. In the quiet times before 
the epoch comes, the Christian may be at fault. Intent on 
his moral ideals, and impatient of the seeming slowness of 
God’s movements, he may unwisely insist on the immediate 
expression of all truth in institutions and laws, putting new 
wine into old bottles, and sewing a new patch on an old 
garment. But when the epoch has come, possessing the 
hearts of men with its new ideas, and demanding a new 
policy, then it is the Christian who sees clearly ; while the 
man accustomed to the statesman’s habit of thought is con- 
founded, and, unable to see the significance of the new as it 
penetrates the old, babbles. 

VII. The Progress of the Kingdom is Cumulative. 

So our Saviour predicted: “He will show him greater 
works than these, that ye may marvel.” Christianity has 
always undeveloped resources ; its progress is a perpetual 
surprisal. Examples in our own day are the inception and 
growth of foreign missions, the results of home missionary 
work at the West, the termination of American slavery, and 
of the temporal power of the Pope. Every great advance 
of Christian truth is a surprisal even to those who had 
labored for it. It reveals undeveloped resources. Men 
marvel at the presence and energy of a power whose existence 
had been unknown or forgotten. The same is true of local 
revivals. Men acknowledge the presence and work of God ; 
they marvel at the divine power in the Christian life. 

The divine grace which advances Christ’s kingdom is an 
inexhaustible fulness of power, which while old is always 
new, and every manifestation appears in the freshness of its 
divine nature. And the energy of faith and love which it 
calls forth in men is an energy which has never been put 
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fully to the test, and continually surprises by its character 
and results. Thus Christianity never grows old. It is like 
fire, always the same, if it exists at all. It comes to every 
generation as fresh and young as at the beginning, as the 
sun and the stars go up the sky as bright and glorious as in 
the day of their creation. It is this undecaying freshness of 
divine grace and human faith and love which gives to Chris- 
tianity in every generation the power of astonishing the 
world by its new developments. And there is to-day a 
power in faith and love which Christians as yet imperfectly 
appreciate, which, if fully exercised, would do greater things 
in advancing Christ’s kingdom than the world has ever wit- 
nessed. The greatest earthly power is the power of a human 
being thoroughly in earnest. And when that earnestness is 
sustained by faith and love, its power is immeasurable. The 
work accomplished by every Christian thoroughly in earnest, 
from Paul’s day until now, has been a perpetual surprisal; 
before him and his achievements all men marvel. 

This power is therefore cumulative ; it is always able to 
produce greater and better effects. 

The progress of the kingdom is cumulative, also, from the 
increase of numbers. Every convert becomes a new spiritual 
power for the world’s conversion. 

It is cumulative, also, from the Christian growth of indi- 
viduals. The power of each one grows in intensity, is freed 
from conflicting elements, and reaches out in new directions, 
and finds wider scope for itself in resisting evil and bringing 
men to Christ. 

Christian ideas, also, become incorporated into society, form 
public sentiment, determine customs, laws, and institutions, 
and thus create for themselves an organic force. Then tho 
customary ongoings of life and civilization help the progress 
of Christ’s kingdom. The currents of popular thought, 
political agitations, inventions, manufactures, commerce, con- 
tribute to its advance. Influences are incorporated into 
society which work with the Christian while he works, and 
work for him while he sleeps. 
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By this cumulative progress Christianity is working out in 
human history a demonstration of its divine origin and 
power. And when it shall have prevailed through the 
world, the demonstration will be complete. Humanity 
itself will have become a living epistle, known and read of 
all men — a word of God, declaring Christ the living Word 
— a second incarnation of the divine in humanity, demon- 
strating the reality of the incarnation in Jesus Christ. 

Precisely here is the great want of this age — a demonstra- 
tion of Christianity by its life-giving power. The Tartars 
worshipped their own scimetars — the mightiest and best 
helpers they knew. Civilized men will worship the steam- 
engine, if it prove itself mightiest and best. They must see 
a power, proving itself divine by its superior beneficence, 
using the steam-engine itself for high and beneficent ends. 

Infidelity itself now unwittingly testifies to the power and 
truth of Christianity. It has become pious and philanthropic, 
and claims acceptance on the ground that it does more 
Christian work than Christianity itself. “The magicians 
of Egypt did so with their enchantmonts. ,, When the 
apostles cast out devils, Simon Magus insists on doing the 
same. The gospel must silence modern infidelity, not merely 
by proving that the philanthropy which characterizes modern 
civilization is the gift of Christianity, but also by showing 
a benevolence purer, more self-sacrificing, and universal ; 
motives to beneficence more energizing and persistent ; phi- 
lanthropy more wise, comprehensive, and efficient; a character 
more complete, and a power more divine in the renovation 
of men. It stands before modern infidelity, as Paul did 
before the seven sons of Sceva, and must prove its power to 
cast out devils by doing it, leaving to the pretenders the 
shame of hearing the devils answer: “ Jesus I know, and 
Paul I know; but who are ye?” Its challenge must always 
be, like that of Jesus himself : “ The works that I do bear 
witness of me; though ye believe not me, believe the works.” 
The world accepts the challenge : “ What dost thou work? 
Show us the desert blooming beneath thy tread, the dead in 
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sin living at thy touch, the powers of hell fleeing before thy 
voice.” Faithfu. Christian workers, mighty in faith and 
love, are the best evidences of Christianity. We are not to 
prove that it is from God merely by its great works in the 
past. We are not to be obliged to point to the primitive 
church as the most beautiful exhibition and the sufficient 
proof of the power of the gospel, but to create now an age 
of Christian purity and power. 44 The fathers did eat manna 
in the wilderness ” ; we thank God for that. 44 But they are 
dead ” ; God now is giving us the living bread, that we may 
eat thereof, and not die. 


ARTICLE V. 

LYELL’S STUDENTS ELEMENTS OF GEOLOGY. 

BT JOHH B. FBBBT, OUCBB1DGS, MASS. 

Another volume by Sir Charles Lyell 1 appeared a few 
months ago in England, and is now republished in this 
country. It is partly a new book, in part a recast and re- 
vision of the last edition of the 44 Elements.” 2 As its title 
indicates, it is designed for students. It has been the aim 
of the author to present the matter in such a light as, without 
sacrificing substance, to adapt the publication to beginners. 
By the omission of portions of the earlier work, room has 
been secured for large additions ; while effort has been made 
to exhibit the subject in fullest consonance with the existing 
state of knowledge. 

Of course, on the appearance of any such work, it is all- 

1 The Student’s Elements of Geology, by Sir Charles Lyell, Bart. F.R.S. 
London. 1871. New York: Harper and Brothers. 1871. 

• The latter work which was originally prepared as a " Snpplement 99 to the 
Principles of Geology, was published as a separate duodecimo volume in 1838, 
and passing through successive forms reached the sixth and last edition in 1857. 
There was thus abundant occasion for a recension, and an ample opportunity 
for improvement, so great has been the progress made in geology during the 
last decennium. 
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important to know whether the task, gratefully assumed 
by the authpr, have been well executed ; whether the sub- 
ject, as profoundly grasped, have been genially and thoroughly 
elaborated; and whether the work be adapted to its end. 
One of the most prominent educators in the country having 
asked my opinion of the volume, I have read it with care, 
that my judgment might rest, not simply on familiar ac- 
quaintance with previous writings of the author, but espe- 
cially on the merits of the book in question. In thus 
examining the work, I have had primary reference to its 
fitness for its proposed end, namely, to serve as a manual for 
students in elementary geology . 1 Thinking that the results 
reached might be of benefit to many teachers, and perhaps 
of interest to others enlisted in studies of this kind, I will 
transcribe some of the points noted. 

It may be said, at the outset, that the volume, while in no 
sense exhaustive, is a repository of important facts. Being 
familiar with nearly, if not quite, all the previous editions of 
the “ Elements,’’ from the first impression down to the latest, 
I wish also to premise that each recension has been, as might 
have been reasonably expected, in some respects, an improve- 
ment on what has preceded, and that the volume now under 
consideration has some features deserving of praise, for which 
one will vainly look in any of the earlier forms of the work. 
While Sir Charles has seldom been in advance, he has 
labored hard to keep fully up with the march of science. 

1 Another point which stands specially prominent is not directly mentioned. 
It will be readily understood when it is added that the present Article is furnished 
as introductory to a series of papers on the Relations of Natural Science to 
Theology. As such, it is perhaps well suited to suggest, that while the great 
principles of geology rest on a substantial basis, there is not a little current in 
geological literature, and even in the writings of so-called standard authorities, 
that is by no means trustworthy. In a second introductory Article — which 
will appear iu due time and be devoted to a critical review of Mr. Darwin — the 
question will be tacitly raised whether, while zoology as a science has a valid 
foundation, there be not much zoological speculation that is utterly untenable in 
the light of sound logic, and wholly unsupported by facts. These preliminary 
Articles will, it is thought, prepare the way for a thorough and impartial con- 
sideration of some of the relations of science to religion. 
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In this way he has been able to evince progress in each new 
issue of his writings. It is true that the nature of these 
progressive movements has been largely determined by the 
labors of others — by tlie progress actually achieved in 
science by original research. Still, these improvements, as 
should be added, have been made not merely in the way of 
supplements and addenda; there have been constant elim- 
inations of obsolete matter, and a real incorporation of new 
material, — as it were an interstitial growth, — corresponding 
with the advance of the times. And this is a marked excel- 
lence — one too seldom met with in the publications of the 
day. It is in this direction that the present work has its 
special claim to favor. 

But. while certain commendable points, which began to 
show themselves in the first edition of the “Principles,” 
some forty years ago, have gradually become more apparent 
as the author has matured, there were also equally marked 
defects, some of which have augmented in like proportion 
with the lapse of time. These, having escaped correction, 
now reveal themselves with glaring prominence in this his 
latest work. A few of them, as seen in contrast with what 
one might expect to find in any widely-used manual of 
geology, may be now passed in hasty review. 

Among these points, the evolution of the subject, including 
the method adopted, has special claim to attention. As 
must be evident, a right method is all-important, especially 
in a work designed for beginners. An examination of the 
one selected by the author will reveal the character of the 
work in this direction. To indicate his method, in a word, 
is not easy. Still, it may be, perhaps, appropriately designated 
as at once complex and regressive. From the multitudinous 
objects of to-day the movement is by slow degrees toward 
the greater simplicity of earlier times. Starting from the 
present, with all its multiplicity and diversity, the author, if 
I may so say, advances backward — often backward several 
steps at once, and then forward, and so gradually toward 
the more primitive periods by successive bitches. Such a 
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course almost inevitably necessitates confusion, rendering 
a mental translation or re-arrangement perpetually needful, 
if the pupil would get any distinct and just view of the real 
sequence and progress evinced in nature. Indeed, constant 
effort is requisite, even on the part of the expert, that he 
may keep this vast complication, as seen in its reversed 
order, clear in all its parts. In the “ Principles ” this regres- 
sive movement is appropriate. It is, in fact, admirable ; for 
it is entirely consonant with the aim of the work. But the 
composition of that book seems to have put the author under 
a bias from which he has never recovered — a bias which 
appears in other works requiring an entirely different method. 
For his adoption of this course in the present volume there 
might be more show of reason, were the student at the start 
— as ordinarily he is not — thoroughly master of existing 
forms of life. But even in this case the historic method is 
far preferable. 

Indeed, a few elementary forms need first to be plainly 
presented. From these there may be a gradual advance to a 
greater number, and, if the facts allow, to those of a more 
complicated structure. The advance is naturally made from 
the more rudimentary to those of greater diversity ; from 
earlier and simpler to later and mote complex ; from forms, 
in short, with which the student at first readily associates 
the great types of the animal kingdom, to others which he 
may for the time look upon as representative of particular 
classes, orders, families, and genera ; from the trunk, so to 
speak, of organic existence, to the branches, thence to the 
twigs and leaves and flowers, and all in the historic order 
v of development. 

To put the matter in a more specific shape, the student in 
geology should start, so far as may be, from the beginning. 
Going back, with whatever knowledge he has of the present, 
to the earliest fossiliferous rocks, he fitly commences his 
study on a few representatives of two, or at the most three, 
great divisions of the animal kingdom, and thus is not per- 
plexed, much less overwhelmed, by a great multiplicity of 
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forms. From these he slowly, but steadily, advances to 
higher and later groups of rocks, thus to other slightly varying 
phases of organization, thence to larger and newer circles of 
existence, and so onward, from gradation to gradation, until 
he comes at last in some good measure to understand the 
meaning of things as they now are. This should be sub- 
stantially true of his course, whether he take up the compo- 
sition of the several different beds as superimposed in space ; 
the disposition of strata as marks of orderly movements in 
time ; their formation as effected by dynamic processes 
working under varying conditions ; or, finally, organization 
in its progressive steps, as witnessed by distinctive cycles of 
vegetable and animal life in the rocky record of the ages. 

Now, the book under consideration is exactly the contrary 
of this in its plan. By Sir Charles’s so-called method no 
progress of this kind is made, no such view of creation se- 
cured. The movement is backward — the very opposite of 
that implied in the evolution of a principle or the unfolding 
of an orderly plan. It is as if one should write the history 
of the United States upon a regressive scheme, beginning 
with the last acts of to-day, or perhaps with the close of the 
“ great conflict,” describing, first, the surrender of General 
Lee, then each event that preceded it, and so, step by step, 
backward through the war, through the various presidential 
administrations, the revolutionary struggle for independence, 
the provincial period, and the colonial — all this, while no 
given point of more recent date can be adequately under- 
stood without a knowledge of much, if not of all, that went 
before it. To put it in a word, it is like telling a story 
backward. 

Viewed in this light, the unfitness of the method must be 
evident, even to such as have never given the subject a 
moment’s thought. To others its awkwardness may seem 
more striking, if looked at under some other aspects. Its 
futility will be, perhaps, more specially apparent to many, 
when it is remembered that existing species are not in any 
peculiar sense the standard by which nature is to be judged ; 
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that they are not distinctively the types of creation, as some 
have seemed to suppose ; that the more primitive forms, and 
thus in one sense the more typical examples, from which the 
existing are variations, belong to the past ; that, while a 
special plan is revealed in each portion of animated existence, 
the earliest are the primal manifestations of the original 
archetype ; that thus the present phases of life can be ade- 
quately understood only in the light of those that preceded ; 
that the most ancient — for instance, the Taconic and Si- 
lurian, — being far fewer in number, are more readily mas- 
tered ; and that, therefore, as always contemplated in con- 
nection with what now exists, they are the proper material 
on which a well-organized and wisely-devised method of 
study suggests that the student should begin his work. 

If such be the case, Mr. Lyell’s mode of proceeding is 
certainly unnatural. Indeed, it seems to be just the reverse 
of that of nature. It opens not with the premises, but with 
the conclusion ; it sets out from the myriad forms of the 
present, instead of starting from the primordial with the aim 
of seizing the plan of creation in its more rudimentary 
aspects, and tracing it onward and upward through all the 
advancing stages of its evolution. It is not, therefore, at 
once simple and progressive, as the true unfolding of a 
subject should be. While it is in a sense orderly, it is not 
really methodical, because it is not according to the method 
of nature, which is ever historical. Genuine method, as 
even the very word implies, is a movement forward — a way 
onward from point to point ; thus it is an orderly advance 
by progressive stages. 

And still Sir Charles speaks of his so-called method as 
“ chronological.” “ I proceed,” he says (p. 100), “ to treat 
of the aqueous or fossiliferous rocks, considered in chrono- 
logical order.” Of course, in one view, his scheme is 
chronologic, that is, according to a time order; but it clearly 
does not move in the direction in which time flows. Thus, 
in spite of thp forced sense put upon the word, it is really 
anti-chronologic. Indeed, he elsewhere virtually confesses 
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this much. In giving the sequence of the formations, in a 
cut (p. 114), he properly numbers them from below upward, 
or from older to newer. So, in another place he calls, perhaps 
inadvertently, the order of superposition that of chronological 
succession. This, to him probably unconscious, play on the 
word reveals the incongruity of his method. That he some- 
times dimly felt its unnaturalness seems evident from his 
occasional apologies for it. And yet, as should be freely 
admitted, there are some advantages in studying the recent 
and newer formations before the older. Indeed, there ought 
always to be a comparison of the ancient with the modern. 
So a regressive movement is occasionally desirable in a work 
of this kind; still, it should be one occupying not the main 
body of the treatise, but at most only a few chapters, or 
resorted to incidentally to prepare the way for a survey of 
the past in the light of the present, and thus for an intelligent 
and systematic advance from the introduction of life upon 
the planet through all the varying stages of its progress. 
Thus contemplated, the historic method is thought to have 
advantages immeasurably overbalancing its contingent de- 
fects — advantages rendering it overwhelmingly superior to 
that of 8ir Charles, and which, all things considered, leave 
little room for doubt that it should be adopted in a work for 
beginners. 

But let us turn to another point. While the method, as 
a whole, is thus vicious, it may be presumed that the comr 
position of the book is faultless. In such a volume, one 
naturally looks for a clear, good style. A few specimens, 
selected, if not at random, at least from a large number of 
others, will show whether the 44 Student’s Elements ” can 
serve as a model of English 44 pure and undefiled.” One may 
read, p. 78, 44 The excavation of both the valley and quarry 
have been gradual ” ; p. 102, 44 None [i.e. no one] have ever 
reappeared ” ; p. 118, 44 The whole of them were confounded ” ; 
and p. 129, 44 The greater number of each kind are obviously 
fashioned.” If it be objected that these ungrammatical sen- 
tences would be, in whole or in part, awkward with their 
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verbs in the singular, I reply : They may, as some of them 
certainly should, be recast — transformed, if possible, into 
correct, if not into elegant, English. 

Take another sentence (p. 27) : 44 Great surprise was 

created some years since by the discovery that a certain 

kind of siliceous stone was composed of millions of the 
remains of organic beings.” Surprise 44 was occasioned,” or 
44 experienced,” would be better than 44 was created.” After 
the closest scrutiny, it still remains doubtful just what 
44 some years since ” properly means, while 44 some years 
ago ” is perfectly plain. So the expression “ was entirely 
composed,” indicating a fact of unvarying import as to time, 
should obviously be, “is entirely composed.” Thero is a 
similar example on page 144 : “ Geologists were not long in 
seeing that the boulder formation was [properly, is] charac- 
teristic of high latitudes.” 

A clause (p. 29) reads, “ The rocks scarcely contain any 
other fossils except snail-shells.” It is difficult, in this in- 
stance, to see the use of “ other.” If it be retained, 44 than ” 
should be substituted for 44 except.” One might drop both 
words, and use simply 44 but.” 

In respect to the sentence (p. 47), “It appeared clear 

that certain spaces had been 44 alternately sea, then land, then 
estuary,” it may be asked what the words 44 alternately sea ” 
mean ; also, what is the relation expressed by 44 alternately,” 
44 then,” 44 then,” — 44 alternately ” supposing two points of 
contrast, aud seldom three. 

Such language as the following is of frequent occurrence: 
p. 99, 44 Which of the two may be the eldest ; and p. 106, 
44 The chalk was the oldest of the two formations,” — cases 
in which the merest tyro in grammar would be expected to 
use the comparative, and not, like Sir Charles, the super- 
lative. 

On p. 91, there occurs : 44 The quantity of detritus now 
being distributed would cause an elevation,” — strange lan- 
guage for an Englishman ; English critics having condemned 
expressions like 44 now being distributed ” as outlandish 
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Americanisms. Certainly, “ now in process of distribution ” 
is more elegant. 

I find on p. 110, 44 This great work and those [viz. 44 great 

work ”] of A. Brongniart show ” — a construction which, 

if occasionally pardonable in oral discourse, 1 trust has not 
yet become classic. 

44 Palaeontology ” and its derivatives, with some other 
kindred words, are spelled sometimes with a diphthong, some- 
times with a simple 44 e.” Uniformity is surely preferable. 

“ Density” is used (p. 87) — probably from sheer care- 
lessness — in the expressions, 44 maximum density ” and 
44 enormous density,” the meaning clearly being not density, 
but a “ thickness of 40,000 feet.” 

A specimen of carelessness in another direction occurs 
(p. 118) : 44 Their geographical area [i.e. that of the Tertiary 
series] being usually small compared to the Secondary forma- 
tions.” These words, as comparing incompatibles, are, of 
course, sheer nonsense as they 6tand ; the meaning evidently 
is 44 small compared with that [viz. the area] of the Secondary 
formations.” 

This example reminds me that 44 compare,” 44 correspond,” 
44 conform,” 44 parallel,” and some other kindred words, with 
their derivatives, constantly occur with the particle 44 to,” 
while their etymology suggests that 44 with ” is their proper, 
and should be their usual, accompaniment. 

The author (p. 118) speaks of 44 successive sets of strata ” 
44 lying one upon the other.” 44 One upon the other” implies 
that there were only two, and would be proper if that were 
the case.* There being more than two, he should have 
written 44 one upon another.” 

It may be remarked that the sense is often obscured by 
the misplacement of adverbs and adverbial phrases. These 
are almost invariably made to separate the compound aux- 
iliaries, when they would more elegantly, not to say more 
consistently with the sense, follow them so as directly to 
modify the principal verb. For instance, in the clauses 
(p. 210), 44 The Miocene may best be studied,” (p. 215) 
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“ Cones have recently been obtained,” and (p. 477) “ Might 
fairly have inferred,” what should “ best,” “ recently,” and 
“fairly,” specially modify — the auxiliaries, or the main 
verbs ? If the latter, they ought by all means to be placed 
as near them as the other words will consistently allow. 
In a few instances, over against hundreds of misplacement, the 
collocation of the words is right ; e.g. (p. 445) “ It has been 
already stated.” 

Instead of “some few,” which frequently occurs, as on 
p. 180, “ some few of those eleven shells,” “ a few ” would 
certainly be in better taste, if not more correct. 

An instance of affected correctness, which is, after all, in- 
accurate, may be seen (p. 177), “ At the close of the Newer 
Pliocene, and in the Post-Pliocene periods.” Now “ Newer 
Pliocene ” and “ Post-Pliocene,” in the sense of the passage, 
cannot agree with “ periods.” Rarely, if ever, does an 
additional adjective necessarily require a change from 
singular to plural in the noun described. Instead of this, 
sound criticism and exactness of thought suggest that the 
substantive is understood with the first adjective, it being 
expressed with the second. Take, as a good instance, “ the 
Old [Testament] and the New Testament,” not w the Old 
[Testaments] and the New Testaments.” So it is properly, 
“ the Newer Pliocene [period] and the Post-Pliocene period.” 

As is frequent in England, Sir Charles often uses the 
“ present-perfect ” tense when the sense and strict propriety 
require the indefinite past ; e.g. (p. 144) “ Erratics have not 
unfrequently travelled hundreds of miles from the parent 
rocks from which they have evidently been detached.” While 
the tense of the first verb is perhaps defensible, that of the 
second is certainly incorrect The last clause should clearly 
stand : “ From which they were [indefinite past time] evi- 
dently detached.” 

The author almost invariably employs the indicative form 
of the verb after “ if.” It gives me great pleasure to cite 
one out of a few instances noted in which he more elegantly 
uses the subjunctive mood. Speaking of the tests of age, he 
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says (p. 505) 44 If a volcanic rock rest upon an aqueous 
deposit/’ it is still the newer mass. 

In the clause (p. 78), “ It could be assumed that both the 
upward or downward movement are everywhere uniform,” 
44 both ” and 44 or ” are brought into strange correlation. 

Instances of the inelegant use of 44 where,” for 44 in which,” 
are frequent ; e.g. (p. 122) 44 Cases will occur where it may 
be scarcely possible to draw the boundary line between the 
Recent and Post-Pliocene deposits.” 

In the sentence (p. 133), 44 Schmerling examined forty 
cases near Li6ge, and found in all of them the remains of 
the same fauna,” good sense, not to say grammatical pro- 
priety, demands that 44 found in all of them ” be changed to 
44 in them all found.” 

I had almost forgotten to remark that words ending in 
44 ward,” and thus denoting tendency, as 44 toward,” 44 for- 
ward,” 44 southward,” and the like, are almost invariably 
burdened with a superfluous 44 s.” This corruption, so 
contrary to etymology and the sound usage of the classic 
writers in English literature, I am sorry to say has of late 
crept into use, and is now countenanced by many of the 
so-called standard dictionaries. The inappositeness of this 
form becomes evident, if one of the words, e.g. 44 southward,” 
be made an adjective, as it often is when preceded by an 
article. Thus Sir Charles somewhere says, 44 the southward 
[not southwards] inclination of the country.” 

This reminds me of an equivocal use of 44 upward ” on 
p. 146 : 44 These angular blocks have been [were] brought 
for a distance of fifty miles and upwards [upward].” Is it 
meant by 44 and upward” that they were carried 44 to a 
higher level,” or 44 more than fifty miles ” ? If the latter, as 
seems evident from the context, the words might have stood, 
44 They were borne fifty miles or [and] more.” 

On p. 516, 1 find the prim and by no means well-authorized 
form 44 firstly,” 44 secondly,” for 44 first,” 44 secondly,” etc. 

After the mention of certain features in a formation, it is 
said (p. 576), 44 The same phenomena are also repeated in 
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the beds below,” by which is probably meant “ kindred” or 
“ similar,” but not “ the same.” 

In the sentence (p. 571), “ Clay, marl, etc ..... often 
contain a considerable proportion of alkali, so much so as 
frequently to make them unfit to be burnt into brick,” it 
may be asked what is the use of the second " so.” If one 
attempt to complete the clause, he will see the incongruity. 
It is, in fact, one of the fag-ends so frequent in Sir Charles’s 
style. 

Without citing any more examples illustrative of the 
composition of this new volume, I think all will agree that 
it has many faults of style which should never mar a manual 
for beginners. 

I proceed, next, to notice the distribution of the matter , 
having reference to classification generally. In the book 
now occupying attention, there is less excellence in this 
direction than might be at first supposed. While there is 
considerable formal regularity, some 6how of a systematic 
arrangement, the classification seems to be defective, as not 
resting on principles or founded in a profound apprehension 
of the nature of the things discussed. 

Take, as an instance, the author’s general, and it should 
be a fundamental, division of the rocks of the globe. He 
distributes them all into four great classes, viz. Aqueous, 
Volcanic, Plutonic, and Metamorphic. Now, as he professes 
to divide them u according to their origin,” it may be fairly 
asked, whether, in this light, the so-called metamorphic 
rocks can be properly regarded as co-ordinate with the 
other divisions named. If the foliated or schistose masses 
were, as he supposes, really formed as sedimentary beds, 
they belong to the aqueous series, and thus are not an 
independent and comprehensive group. If crystallization was 
superinduced, as he holds, after their formation, another 
mark of subordination is added. Thus they constitute, on 
the one hand, only a part of the aqueous series ; meanwhile, 
the transformation they have undergone, which is regarded 
as their characteristic feature, is certainly incidental. The 
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metamorphic rocks, therefore, according to the description 
given, must be looked at as a subordinate, and not, as Sir 
Charles, who named them, would have people suppose, a 
grand division. Indeed, metamorphic agency, while impor- 
tant in its place, is not sufficient to constitute a primary 
class; for it is, at the best, local and exceptional in its 
working, and cannot furnish characters more general than 
itself. Whether these rocks, in whole or in part, may not 
compose a grand division, is an entirely different point, which 
I do not propose here to discuss. 

Another question : Are “ granite, gneiss, and the other 
crystalline formations ” to be classed together, as they are 
on p. 10 ? Surely not on the ground that, as suggested, the 
first is plutonic, while the latter are metamorphic ; for these 
words, as ordinarily used by the author, suggest marked 
differences, and apply to rocks which were, according to the 
terms employed, of very unlike origin. If it be said that 
their origin may have been the same, I reply, (1) that is the 
point to be proved, and (2) the supposition ignores Sir Charles’s 
distinction between plutonic and metamorphic. No more 
arc they to be reduced to one division on the supposition 
that both are “ nether formed ” ; since no positive proof has 
been yet given that all gneiss, for instance, is hypogenic. 
Indeed, for anything that has yet appeared to the contrary, 
the great mass of foliated rocks, with the exception of 
certain metamorphic aqueous beds lying in troughs, etc., 
may have been formed before any sedimentary strata were 
deposited. Accordingly, if they be classed together, it must 
no doubt virtually be from the fact that all are crystalline. 
As to how they took this form, whether under kindred or 
diverse conditions, and thus whether they should be referred 
to one circle, or to different series, I may have more to say 
hereafter. 

If an additional instance of Sir Charles’s infelicitous and, 
shall I say, shallow classification were needed, I might cite 
his major divisions of the Tertiary ; viz. Eocene, Miocene, 
and Pliocene. These terms, as most know, were originally 
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given to particular beds, on the hypothesis that each contains 
a certain percentage of living species. It is now, however, 
the opinion of some of the best Palaeontologists that no fossil, 
for instance of the Eocene, belongs to a species still existent. 
But the error thus implied is not the worst feature in this 
system of classification : every new study of given beds, or 
series of strata, is liable and likely to reveal a different 
percentage of living forms, to say nothing of species once 
supposed to be now living, and thus from time to time to 
necessitate readjustments of their places in Sir Charles's 
numerico-Tertiary scale. As an instance, take those beds 
which Professor Beyrich has termed “ Oligocene.” These, 
in the last edition of the “ Elements,” Sir Charles arranged 
as Eocene ; in the present volume, however, they are called 
Lower Miocene, as they must be, in order to sustain certain 
points in the proposed theory. Thus the tendency is to 
vacillation, not to stability. 

I may add that, evidently with a like purpose, many other 
changes have been made. For instance, of beds of drift, 
some are arranged in the Tertiary, while others on the same 
island, and substantially identical in age, are placed in the 
Post-Tertiary ; all this, while the demarcation between the 
Tertiary and the Post-Tertiary is far more distinctly marked 
in nature than that between the Miocene and Pliocene. 
Surely, such changes are a mending of matters with a ven- 
geance, and for the most part, so far as I can see, simply 
with the aim to keep that time-honored percentage classifi- 
cation in harmony with new discoveries. Of course, as 
must be evident to all, a general division of the Tertiary into 
Lower, Middle, and Upper, and the latter into subordinate 
stages, — the beds being then arranged simply as they occur in 
nature, — would save much of this tinkering, and perhaps be 
equally favorable to a healthy advance in geologic knowl- 
edge. It must thus be clear that Sir Charles’s classification 
is signally inadequate; it being neither fundamental nor 
really systematic, and therefore failing either to represent 
the true system of nature, or to serve as a matter of per- 
manent convenience in aiding the memory of the student. 
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But it is time to consider a more special feature of the 
volume, viz. the definition of terms . This is a point of 
primary importance, particularly in a manual for beginners. 
Let us, accordingly, look at aome of Sir Charles’s work in 
this direction, and first at his definition of a fossil. 44 By 
fossil,” he says (p. 6), 44 is meant any body, or the traces of 
the existence of any body, whether animal or vegetable, 
which has been buried in the earth by natural causes.” 
The word as used at an early day included minerals, no 
less than organic forms, and thus meant, as etymologically 
defined, something dug up, anything excavated ; though, 
according to its more recent employment, it mainly comprises 
only vegetable and animal remains. Of course, the impli- 
cation is that the thing was once covered, no matter how. 
The author, in thus disregarding the etymon and die historic 
derivation of the term, for the most part merely gives an 
inference from the true definition. His statement, therefore, 
lacks, on the one side, breadth, for it fails to cover the whole 
ground ; and on the other, precision, since it contains irrele- 
vant matter Comprehensiveness and exactness in this case, 
while not detracting in the least, but ministering to the 
student’s information, would have added to his interest and 
the distinctness of impression. 

In laying out his subject, the author (p. 11) defines the 
fossiliferous rocks as of three sorts, — 44 the siliceous, the 
argillaceous, and the calcareous.” Instead of 44 siliceous,” 
the word 44 arenaceous,” as more comprehensive, might be 
used with manifest advantage, without any sacrifice of exact- 
ness ; the siliceous beds being properly regarded as simply 
a variety of the arenaceous. While this may seem to some 
an unimportant distinction, it yet, when properly put, teaches 
the pupil to think according to the logic of nature. 

This suggests another example of somewhat similar char- 
acter. 4 * Conglomerate ” and 44 pudding-stone” (p. 12) are 
spoken of as synonymous. With a view to convenience, as 
when we wish to designate two or more kinds by one compre- 
hensive term, and to exactness, if we would name one sort 
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by a single word, “ conglomerate ” may be well retained as a 
generic designation, 44 pudding-stone ” and 44 breccia ” indi- 
cating two varieties. 

From the definitions of 44 conformability ” and “uncon- 
formability of strata ” (see pp. 15, 71, 72), it is evident that 
the author confines these terms to the agreement or dis- 
agreement of beds in respect to dip. Had he defined the 
words more comprehensively, as Jukes has done, so as to be 
able to speak of strata as conformable or discordant as to (1) 
dip, (2) strike, and (3) succession in time, he would have 
saved himself and his readers many cumbersome circumlo- 
cutions. He might perhaps with advantage even go further, 
describing beds as conformable or discordant in regard to 
mineral constituents and organic remains, thus bringing out 
even in definitions, the harmonies, circles within circles, 
which meet us everywhere in nature. 

On p. 14, he mentions 44 magnesian limestone ” and 44 dolo- 
mite ” as synonymous ; and yet, in the same paragraph, he 
speaks of the latter as a variety of the former. With a little 
more care, he might have increased at once the comprehen- 
siveness and the exactness of his language, avoided the 
seeming inconsistency, and thus have aided the student. 

Take another example: 44 Denudation,” it is said (p. 73), 
44 is the removal of solid matter by water in motion, whether 
of rivers or of the waves and currents of the sea, and the 
consequent laying bare of some inferior rock.” So far as 
the definition goes, the student is not told that a particle of 
the surface of the earth beyond that occupied by seas and 
rivers is affected by the process. Such a removal of a portion 
of solid matter, in the bed of a stream or of the ocean, by 
water in motion, as lays bare a lower rock, might constitute, 
according to the terms, the whole of denudation. But, 
waiving this point, one cannot fail to see that the definition 
is, even on other grounds, very narrow and restricted. 
When specifications are limited, as in the present case, by 
general terms, such special points as are not expressly named 
as free from the limitation are of course excluded. In this 
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instance, there is an exclusion of one of the more important, if 
not of the most pron inent agencies in the erosion of the earth’s 
surface, viz. ice. io atmospheric action, in connection with 
moisture, heat, and cold, to mention no other omissions, 
seems to be overlooked, indeed virtually excluded, by the 
definition. It should be added that subsequent remarks 
show that the author recognizes the atmosphere as an eroding 
power ; but in showing this they also evince the incongruity 
of the definition with what follows. Had he simply said : 
Denudation is mainly due to the action of water in some of 
its forms, the definition, while by no means exhaustive, 
would have been far more comprehensive. Meanwhile, it 
would have allowed exactness in specifications, and thus 
more harmony between the definition and subsequent state- 
ments. 

The expression “ fresh-water algae ” occurs on p. 28 — an 
expression which, while not a definition, reveals the need of 
exact defining. While aware of the loose way in which 
44 alga ” is often used, even by many botanists, I may add 
that it originally denoted, and properly designates, a sea- 
weed ; while 44 conferva,” which was primarily applied to 
certain fresh-water plants of low grade, should be with strict 
exactness confined to this group. Thus the forms Which Sir 
Charles had in mind when he wrote 44 fresh-water algae,” 
and which he might have designated in a word, are properly 
termed 44 confervae,” and not 44 fresh-water sea-weeds.” 

This reminds me of an additional instance of somewhat 
kindred character. Explaining the position of the beds of 
an anticlinal axis, the author says (p. 62) : 44 They slope 
upwards [upward], forming an arch.” Now, what he means 
is of course clear from the connection ; but this does not 
excuse, much less vindicate, the self-contradictory expression. 
In strict propriety, 44 to slope ” is to slant, not simply in any 
direction, but downward. Hence the combination 44 slope 
upward ” is as incongruous as the expressions 44 descend to 
heaven,” 44 ascend to hades” ; indeed, it is more so. Such 
unions of incompatibles would be cheerfully overlooked in 
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playful conversation, but their use in sober earnest, and in what 
is intended to be a standard work, is a very different matter. 
This example, especially as taken in connection with the 
peculiar method of the “ Elements/’ vividly recalls the ex- 
pressive paradox implied in the old Greek word airotcarar 
crcum, a word which has been wittily, if not happily rendered, 
“ progress backward ” ; with this difference, however, in 
favor of the ancient Grecian astronomers, — they had an 
established fact to announce — a fact to which the term very 
well answered, viz. a return of the heavenly bodies, after a 
given period, to their recognized point of departure ; while 
Sir Charles’s language, in this instance, whatever may be 
said of his “ progress-backward ” method, is clearly due to 
sheer carelessness. 

As an instance of a loose, if not of the equivocal, use of 
language, take tho following rule (p. 12) : “ Pure siliceous 
rocks may be known by not effervescing when a drop of 
nitric, sulphuric, or other acid is applied to them, or by the 
grains not being readily scratched or broken by ordinary 
pressure.” According to the first test, the student may set 
down sulphate of lime, or gypsum, as pure silex, since it 
does not effervesce on the application of an acid. Simply 
following the second test, he might take a specimen of almost 
any of the so-called igneous rocks for pure silex. Perhaps, 
however, the author means that a rock may be known to be 
silex, if it do not yield either to the first or to the second 
test. In this case, his use of “ or ” is ambiguous. But, 
even when thus interpreted, the rule is altogether inadequate ; 
for varieties of feldspar fail either to effervesce under the 
proposed conditions, or to be readily scratched or broken 
under ordinary pressure. Surely, such a rule from one 
who, like Sir Charles, is an adept in the determination of 
metamorphic rocks, is a marvel ; and there need be no sur- 
prise if a student under such guidance make strange work 
in his identification of minerals. 

In this place, perhaps, I should quote what the author 
says (p. 86) specially in regard to the student : “ It is par- 
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ticularly his business to understand.” Of course, this sage 
remark will be generally admitted, but on the ground that 
the statements made for the enlightening of the student are 
in good English, and that the rules and definitions are to 
some small extent free from ambiguity, not to say compre- 
hensive and exact. Surely, comprehensiveness is necessary 
in definitions, in order that they may be, so far as possible, 
exponential of great principles, and that every particular 
legitimately within their scope may be included, certainly 
not excluded by infelicitous verbal improprieties. There is 
also need of exactness, that there may be no doubt precisely 
what is meant ; the words just answering to the things in- 
tended. The few specimens cited will show that, even in 
this direction, the volume under review has defects and 
faults which ought never to appear in a work intended as 
the student’s vade-mecum in geology. 

Advancing to another point, I may notice Sir Charles’s 
delineation of facts . In his exhibition of the European 
Tertiary and PostrTertiary beds he evinces a considerable 
degree of explicitness and accuracy ; for with these he is 
probably better acquainted than with any other part of the 
geologic record. And yet, in examining what ho has to 
say even of these formations, on points respecting which I 
specially desire light, I fail to find it. Compared with his 
presentation, the minuteness of knowledge revealed by Carl 
Mayer in every utterance he makes on the Tertiary is mar- 
vellous, and, amidst the platitudes of the day, strangely 
refreshing. 

As illustrative of the author’s lack of explicitness, even 
in regard to the more recent formations, take a single point : 
On p. 157, he speaks of “ marine shells having been found in 
glacial drift.” What he thus calls “ glacial drift ” is not 
drift, in the strict sense of the term, but, according to his 
own showing, a stratified marine deposit, which, as having a 
very different form, and thus probably an unlike origin, 
ought to be everywhere closely discriminated from typical 
drift. Such want of precise discrimination is likely to lead 
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— as I well know it has led — many a beginner to suppose, 
what I believe occurs only in rare cases easily explained, 
that marine shells are found in the typical deposit of the 
drift period. The matter is no doubt left in this shape 
because of an early bias unconsciously fostered by Sir Charles 
in his effort to explain all the drift phenomena in consonance 
with his favorite iceberg hypothesis. 

I may cite an additional instance, which, among other points, 
is perhaps indicative of the author’s limited acquaintance 
with the exact history of the progress of geologic inquiry. 
He says. (p. 160) : “ It was first pointed out by Professor 
Ramsay, in 1862, that lakes are exceedingly numerous in 

those countries where [in which] signs of ice-action 

abound.” Unless he mean that Mr. Ramsay, in pointing 
out this fact several times, did it first in 1862, the statement 
is erroneous. In reality, the fact was distinctly indicated by 
Professor Emmons some twenty years earlier, and repeated 
by him in 1858. The sentence, however, is ambiguous; 
still, the meaning probably is : Professor Ramsay was the 
first to point out, in 1862, etc. Without presuming that 
Professor Ramsay borrowed, I wish simply to suggest that 
he was anticipated by Dr. Emmons, and that Sir Charles is 
doubtless ignorant of the fact — a point easily understood by 
such as are intimately acquainted with the history of Ameri- 
can Geology. 

An example of the author’s lack of accuracy, both from 
ambiguity and from defective statements, I take from p. 2. 
Speaking of the earth’s crust, which he seems to divide into 
two parts, (1) what u is accessible to human observation,” 
and (2) “ the whole of that outer covering of the planet on 
which -we are enabled to reason by observations made at or 
near the surface,” he proceeds to say : “ These reasonings 
may extend to a depth of several miles, say ten miles.” 
Now, according to the language used, he appears to affirm 
that some ten miles embrace all those parts of the earth’s 
crust respecting which one may reason from observations 
made at or near the surface. But, waiving this ambiguity, 
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and supposing that he means that the thickness of what is 
accessible to human observation is about ten miles, one may 
still demur, and think that the statement is made from very 
old estimates, and not in the light of present knowledge. 
The fossiliferous strata must have a maximum thickness 
of some one hundred thousand feet. To these should be 
added the foliated series of beds which clearly underlie the 
primordial formations, and are probably about thirty thou- 
sand feet in thickness. Thus the rocks that are open to the 
eye of man, to say nothing of those that may be reasoned 
about from observations made on these superficial masses, 
are, no doubt, from twenty to twenty-five miles in thickness 
— an estimate suited to remind the student that there is 
still room for original research. While' an under-estimate 
may be in some respects better than its opposite, it still in- 
volves an injustice to the science; the exact truth being 
what is wanted, and what simple justice demands. 

As an instance of a presentation of facts which is explicit, 
and in one sense correct, while it yet gives a very exaggerated 
impression as a whole, take what is said, in several editions 
of the “ Elements,” of the agency of icebergs. Particular 
cases, most of which are comparatively exceptional, are 
given with such a degree of explicitness, while so little is 
presented in a favorable lighten regard to certain other 
instrumentalities, that false inferences and implications are 
almost unavoidably forced upon the mind of the student — 
implications and inferences calculated to impart a very dis- 
torted view of the actual state of things at given times in 
the earth’s history. This being a kind of special pleading in 
which Sir Charles occasionally indulges, and by means of 
which some of his writings are likely to suggest a very one- 
sided aspect of nature, they are certainly not the best suited 
to go into the hands of beginners. For them a narration of 
facts should be at once explicit and accurate, and thus evenly 
balanced — explicit, it being duly spread out that they may 
get a distinct impression ; accurate, there being an exhibition 
of the subject as it is, without defect or exaggeration, that 
their apprehension of it may be true. 
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To proceed: I would now briefly refer to Sir Charles’s 
exposition of progress. A word touching what he says of 
the older fossiliferous rocks must suffice in that direction: 
The Obolus sandstone of Russia, sometimes known as the 
Ungulite grit of Pander, — which, indeed, with all the sedi- 
mentary beds around St Petersburg lying beneath the Ortho- 
ceratite limestone, should be provisionally recognized as Pri- 
mordial, — the author places, seemingly without a question, in 
the Lower Silurian. But when he treats of the older Palaeo- 
zoic rocks of England, which are rapidly gaining prominence 
in public estimation, he arranges the Tremadoc slates as Cam- 
brian, though as a series of transition beds they appear to be 
as closely allied to the Silurian as to the Primordial. 

While Sir Charles’s exposition of what is known of these 
older rocks suggests many points of stricture, I must pass 
them all by, in order to notice his treatment of some of the 
more recent strata with which he is more especially at home. 
In arranging the Tertiary and the Post-Tertiary beds, he 
formerly placed the Drift and the immediately overlying 
stratified deposits, in the Tertiary, calling them “ Newer Plio- 
cene,” or “ Plistocene.” Other strata, of more recent date, 
he termed “ Post-Pliocene,” and arranged them as a part of 
the Post-Tertiary, just above the Plistocene ; the deposits 
known as Recent succeedyig them. With the advance of 
knowledge it has become evident that the Drift, or Plistocene, 
is also strictly Post-Tertiary, and thus in a marked manner 
separated from the Older Pliocene. Now, to sunder the 
Newer Pliocene (or Plistocene) from the Older Pliocene, 
calling it Post-Tertiary, to be followed by the Post-Pliocene 
and Recent, would be very awkward, not to say, strangely 
unfit. Something, therefore, is to be done ; the advance of 
science cannot be safely overlooked ; but then the old per- 
centage theory must be kept up. With a view to these ends, 
and as a sort of compromise, the author arranges the greater 
part of the Drift proper, with the overlying stratified beds, 
in what he now calls the Post-Pliocene. Reserving the re- 
mainder of Hi© typical Drift, with its superimposed strata, 
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which in given localities seem to have a little greater percentage 
of extinct forms, he places it, with a few other beds, in what 
he designates in the “ Student’s Elements ” as Newer Pliocene, 
silently dropping the “ Plistocene ” altogether. But this is 
not all. Having appropriated the term Post-Pliocene for the 
most part to the Drift and its associate stratified beds, he 
seems largely to ignore the time which really intervened 
between what he formerly called the Plistocene and the 
Recent. And this interval, which, in consonance with Sir 
Charles’s terminology, I have sometimes called the Holocene, 
is not a mere cipher. It properly consists of two parts, viz. 
the Marl Period and the Peat Period, each of which sober 
geologists have estimated as at least twenty-five thousand 
years in length. 

Now, whether such an exposition of progress be ingenuous, 
or whether a proceeding of this kind be trustworthy in its 
results, I leave others to judge. It is certainly fashionable 
in some quarters. The student, meanwhile, needs in a text- 
book, not the whims of a man, or the fashions of the day, but 
that on which he may rely. 

A few words may be next devoted to Sir Charles’s recog- 
nition of investigators . Speaking of the studies of Cuvier 
and Brongniart on the Tertiary beds in the neighborhood of 
Paris, which were published in 1810 the author says (p. 117), 
“ Strata were soon afterwards [afterward] brought to light 
in the vicinity of London, and in Hampshire , which were 
justly inferred by Mr. T. Webster to be of the same age as 
those of Paris, because” of the marked similarity of the 
fossil shells. While this statement is in one aspect true, it 
is none the less unjust to previous laborers. Brander long 
before “ brought to light ” fossils of the Lower Tertiary “ in 
Hampshire , 1 }} which he deposited in the British Museum. 
Of these, in 1766, he published descriptions made by Solan- 
der, in a volume illustrated with excellent figures, and for the 
most part comparing favorably with work done to-day. As is 
clear from his preface, two remarkable results were reached, 
yiz. (1) that most of the fossils differ from existing species, 
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and (2) that the representatives of the few forms which 
closely resemble species now living are only found in warmer 
latitudes. Thus Brander, while he by no means fully an- 
ticipated the grand generalizations of Cuvier, yet evinced 
extraordinary insight, and did much to prepare the way iu 
England for the recognition of the light shortly to dawn. On 
these accounts, therefore, he was eminently deserving of 
credit, in some respects more so than any other man who has 
had to do with the English Tertiaries ; and yet he receives in 
the “ Student’s Elements” no mention. Such failure to do 
justice to an Englishman not widely recognized would not 
be surprising in a foreigner ; but in Sir Charles, who cer- 
tainly knows Brander, or at least of him, and is supposed to 
be oracular in regard to the English Tertiaries, it is strangely 
surprising. 

A second instance, out of many that might be cited, must 
suffice for the illustration of the point under consideration. 
If students simply read what is said of glacier agency in 
the eleventh chapter of this volume, and especially the 
reference (p. 145), “ J have described elsewhere” (Principles, 
etc.), taken in connection with the fact that express mention 
is made of only Vinctz and Charpentier as early observers of 
the Swiss glaciers, they can hardly fail to get the impression 
that Sir Charles was foremost in noticing the evidences of 
glaciation, and that the main credit of the glacier-theory is 
due to him. Again, if they merely read what he says of the 
glaciation of Scotland, they will naturally infer that Professor 
Jamieson was the first to find evidence of the former existence 
of glaciers in that region. Now, the fact is that Professor 
Agassiz, having followed up the inquiries of the few earlier 
workers by critical investigations of his own on the glaciers 
of Switzerland, was the first to make thegrand generalization 
that drift phenomena generally are due to the agency of 
continental ice-masses; that, in 1840, he was the first to 
extend this generalization to the British Isles; and that, 
during the same year, he designated the period of drift as 
the Ice or Glacial period. It is also a fact that Sir Charles, 
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having already proposed his iceberg hypothesis, probably did 
more than any other man in England, when the glacier-view 
was propounded, to prevent its immediate recognition, and 
continued by his influence and books to delay its acceptance 
for years. It is likewise a fact that the iceberg-hypothesis 
having proved inadequate as an explanation of the phenomena 
in question, the glacier-theory has gradually come to be more 
and more widely recognized as true, and that Sir Charles 
now appears indirectly as its advocate, — indeed, as one 
might readily infer, as virtually its original propounder. 
This neglect to recognize the labors of others, this underhand 
appropriation of credit not his due, this withholding from 
his peers the meet reward of merit, this speaking of tho 
glacier-theory as if he had always held to it, this silently 
ceasing to advocate the iceberg-hypothesis as the main agency 
concerned in the formation of drift, certainly must be re- 
garded, when duly weighed, as anything but fair and just. 
How much nobler and more honest would his part appear, 
if he cordially put things as they are; how much better 
it would be for himself, the student, and all concerned. 

Taking another step forward, I would inquire how far Sir 
Charles has exercised a proper discrimination of novelties . 
A single instance may serve to show the character of the 
book in this regard. On p. 476, it is said : “ The discovery 

of the Laurentian Eozoon, in Canada, discountenances 

such views ” as are implied in M. Barrande’s u term Primor- 
dial.” This is so, if the Eozoon be organic. First observed 
in limestone of the foliated series from the Grand Calumet* 
on the River Ottawa, it has been since found in rocks sup- 
posed to be of the same age in Bavaria, Bohemia, and Mas- 
sachusetts. Citing as evidence several distinguished men 
who had to do with the discovery and examination of this 
curious form, the author says (p. 476) : “On this oldest of 
known organic remains Dr. Dawson has conferred the name 
Eozoon Canadense.” Now, if mere authority be appealed to 
in regard to the more ancient Palaeozoic organisms, surely 
few savants can stand as an offset to M. Barrande. But this 
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may not have been the aim. Without, therefore, questioning 
in the least the scientific insight of the persons named, or 
discussing the mode in which they have presented the sup- 
posed discovery, it may be remarked that Sir Charles dis- 
tinctly assumes as facts, (1) that the form is organic , (2) that 
it is known to be such, and (3), by implication, that the 
rocks in which it occurs are metcmorphicyfossiliferous beds. 
Surely these are wonderful assumptions, and seem to pre- 
clude all necessity for any further examination of points 
which I had supposed could be only settled as the result of 
patient, profound, and critical investigation. Waiving, then, 
all special consideration of these noteworthy assumptions, I 
have simply to add: In due time, I propose to show that 
genuine specimens of Eozoon — those recognized as such by 
the one who described them* — are from non-sedimentary 
rocks — from rocks which were deposited in a veinlike form, 
and really constitute vein-stones. It is accordingly probable, 
if it cannot be demonstrated beyond a question, that this 
“ oldest of organic remains ” belongs to the departments of 
Chemistry and Crystallography, and therefore that it may 
be newer than some have supposed. Thus, in a word, I find 
not only probability, but even positive evidence, against the 
assumed organic nature of the so-called Eozoon. The form, 
while it resembles certain animal structures, as Dentrites 
simulate vegetable organization, seems clearly to be the 
result of chemico-crystalline agency. Without further 
comments on the matter, I may add that in some respects it 
is certainly singular that a man so cautious as Sir Charles 
should have committed himself, unreservedly and without 
critical examination, to what has ever appeared to me a wild 
vagary. The recent discovery that the particular beds from 
which authentic specimens of the supposed Nummulite were 
derived, are wholly of a non-sedimentary character, only 
renders the marvel still more strange. 

It may be proper, next, to notice the author’s discussion 
of hypotheses . As suited to reveal how far he is discriminating 
and logical in such discussions, his treatment of his pet child, 
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the doctrine of Metamorphism, may be passed in review. 
The hypothesis that the foliated rocks are sedimentary beds 
which have been changed by heat, and so disguised as 
scarcely to show their aqueous origin, has been very widely 
indorsed ; and yet it by no means rests on so wide an in- 
duction of facts as is sometimes supposed, or has in its favor 
that logical evidence which ought to be required in the case 
of every generally accredited doctrine. The difficulty, per- 
haps, lies in the subject itself, and not merely in Sir Charles’s 
treatment of it. Still, if this be so, it should be distinctly 
understood. The argument is substantially this : “ Plumbago, 
associated with hypogene rock, may have been coal.” Since 
it has been already shown that plumbago may have been 
coal changed by heat, therefore it is metamorpliic coal. Or 
the case may be put in this more specific form: Certain 
sedimentary beds have been in given parts clearly changed 
by intrusive masses, or in some way so transformed by heat 
as to resemble the ordinary Schistose rocks. Thus far very 
well ; for the position is according to fact. But again : 
Other beds, in which no unmistakable organic remains, no 
angular or water-worn pebbles, have been ever found, — 
which are, in other words, Schistose throughout, and thou- 
sands of feet thick, — may have been thus changed. This 
position, also, is legitimate, so long as the word “ may ” is 
used to express a mere supposition in aid of inquiry. When, 
however, “ may have been changed ” is followed by what is 
virtually, “therefore they were changed,” and still more, 
when it is said, “ therefore all the foliated rocks are meta- 
morphic, fossiliferous strata,” one who does not recognize 
the legitimacy of that kind of discrimination, and cannot see 
the force of the logic, must surely be allowed to question the 
conclusion. Because sedimentary beds have been changed, 
to a limited extent, by dikes and kindred agencies, — the 
most marked case respecting which there is certainty being 
less than a quarter of a mile in thickness, — it clearly 
does not follow that rocks from twenty to thirty thousand 
feet thick, and many hundred, if not thousand, miles in 
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strike, were originally aqueous beds which have been in this 
wise transformed, especially if they now show no positive 
sign of such origin. 

A few special examples evincing Sir Charles’s loose mode 
of reasoning and illogical statements respecting these rocks 
may be in point. When he speaks (p. 117) of “organic 
remains obliterated entirely,” the question naturally rises : 
How does he know this? So, when he says (p. 8), “In some 
cases, dark limestones, replete with shells and corals, have 

been turned into white statuary marble, every vestige 

of the organic bodies having been obliterated,” the query 
might be raised, whether it be meant that the limestones 
were changed in their whole extent, or only in portions. 
But, waiving the ambiguity that ruus through the sentence, 
I should like the proof of the last clause. If it be ad- 
mitted that no organic trace could be found in the meta- 
morphic part, to say nothing of the whole rock, I fail to see 
any stable foundation on which to build an argument for 
the previous existence of fossils. Again, though organic 
forms may be sometimes effaced, it is a well-known fact that 
limestone may be burnt in a kiln, the included fossils re- 
maining as distinct at the end of the process as they were at 
the beginning ; also, that shells often occur in the changed 
portions of rocks near dikes, retaining their forms perfectly. 
Besides, it is difficult to understand how Sir Charles should 
know of this obliteration, or how he learned that there were 
originally any “ shells and corals ” in the changed parts of 
the rock, unless he were present when the transformation 
took place ; since every vestige of organization was eflaced, 
according to his showing, when the rocks were metamor- 
phosed. 

To look at another phase of the matter. The author is 
much disposed to make the so-called Eozoon aud metamor- 
phism prove each other. Speaking of the Laurentian rocks 
as metamorpliic, he says (p. 477) : “ Even if we had not dis- 
covered the Eozoon [since, however, it is discovered, there 
remains no doubt !] we might fairly have [might have fairly ?] 
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inferred from analogy that as the quartzites were once beds 

of sand [a point yet to be proved], so the calcareous 

masses were originally of organic origin” [in other 

words, contained Eozoon]. Again (p. 558), he refers to the 
Laurentian rocks as “ known fossiliferous strata.” How so 
known ? Of course, from the Eozoon. Thus the assumed 
sedimentary origin of the foliated rocks is, in one instance, 
presumptive proof of the organic nature of the Eozoon ; 
while, on the other hand, the known organic character of 
the latter is taken as irrefragable evidence of the aqueous 
derivation of the beds in which it occurs. 

But, waiving further instances, and granting all that the 
facts warrant, I would ask, what is proved ? Simply this : 
Aqueous masses have been changed to a distance ordinarily of 
a few feet, rarely of yards, or rods by intrusive matter. And so 
much, or whatever more the facts clearly indicate, should be 
cheerfully granted. When, however, it is inferred that rocks 
some thirty thousand feet thick, and of almost indefinite 
range, have been as a rule so changed as now u to contain 
no distinct fragments of other rocks, whether rounded or 
angular,” and to u be wholly devoid of organic remains ” 
(p. 560), the famous Eozoon alone excepted, it is quite 
another thing. The overflows of recent lavas are often in 
beds. In this respect they have something in common, at 
least in appearance, with sedimentary strata. Shall we, 
therefore, infer that they are aqueous deposits, and that all 
the remains of ancient overflows had a like origin, they 
having in some cases lost their bedding by metamorphic 
agency ? Surely, more evidence than this is needed. We 
should rightly require a vast amount of proof before calling 
recent lavas, or similar outbursts of the olden time, metar 
morphosed sedimentary rocks. It is even so with the vast 
pile of foliated beds, after we have eliminated all that is 
foreign. To call that thirty-thousand-foot mass metamorphic 
aqueous rock, while we have so little evidence to sustain us, 
is a stretch of the fancy, a tax upon credulity, a straining 
of proof, which needs to be shown up, if we would not teach 
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our children that much of our logic is mere jugglery, and 
what some call scientific discussion only leger-d&main — a 
skilful sleight of hand. To the proposal of such an hypothesis 
as a point for investigation, to its thorough consideration as 
a matter placed under review, or to its logical exposition as 
a thing to be candidly weighed, I do not object. But when 
it is assumed to be true, and put forth for acceptance with 
so slight a foundation for its support, I am constrained to 
demur, and to regard its presentation in such a light as wholly 
unsuited to grace a Student’s Manual of Geology. 

But this Article, already too long, must be brought to a 
close. Though there be other points as much open to criticism 
as those noticed, they must be waived. Accordingly, taking 
up the order of Sir Charles, who from the most recent pages 
of the book of nature proceeds to the earlier, I may now 
advance from the “ finis ” to the “ title-page.” Opposite to 
this stands the “ frontispiece,” presumed to be the crowning 
part of the work, and intended, as I suppose, to give in minia- 
ture the grand features of the ages. It has as characteristic 
of the Palaeozoic times a Trilobite, which, on the whole, does 
very well ; of the Secondary, an Ammonite, which, though 
evincing progress in inferior and class characters, fails to 
show the distinctive advance thus far made ; while the 
Tertiary is represented by a Nummulite — a form the position 
of which in the scale of organization, though still in dispute, 
is universally admitted to be low ; there thus being, according 
to the scheme adopted, an actual regression as we go up the 
geologic ladder. Verily, this is “ progress backward,” in 
one view the proper title of Sir Charles’s work. While these 
three forms respectively belong to the eras which they are in- 
tended to signalize, the Ammonite is certainly not the most 
significant type of the Mesozoic. So the Nummulite, a non- 
descript form with which palaeontologists are still unagreed 
what to do, is anything but a good representative of the third 
grand step in the onward aeonian movement, which witnessed 
the introduction of Mammals, at the head of which stands Man, 
the crowning work of creation. It is almost as if one should 
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characterize the Augustan period of Roman literature by 
means of the most illiterate and least known individual of 
the time. Surely, if we take the frontispiece as a specimen 
and evidence, we are virtually compelled to infer that the 
method adopted by the author has vitiated his taste, blunted 
his finer powers of intuition, and, while certain lower faculties 
have been sharpened, left him incapable either of appreciating 
the grand harmonies of the universe, or of duly unfolding 
and representing the majestic strides taken during the geo- 
logic ages. 

And yet to judge a man with “ final judgment ” in this 
way, or by a single example, is not quite fair ; and I would 
not do it. The impression, while it is certainly made by the 
book, is still partial ; relating not to the whole man, but to 
particular points which I hope to see amended. Even Homer, 
as the report is handed down by the prince of Roman critics, 
was liable sometimes to doze. Possibly, this frontispiece, 
with some portions of the volume, was conceived in one of 
Sir Charles’s dozing moods. Be this, however, as it may, 
the faults remain and mar the work. Indeed, the usefulness 
which might be expected from it, in view of much of its 
matter and of its many excellences, cannot fail to be greatly 
lessened by the method chosen ; since, in its present form, it 
is not, what every such work ought in a measure to be, a 
natural and progressive exhibition at once of the primal 
revelation and of the gradual unfoldings of the divine plan 
as witnessed by the geologic record. 

A closing explanation is needful, that I may not wrong 
myself. To write as I have written has caused m$ pain; 
for I have been indebted to Sir Charles for many hints, and 
for not a little instruction, in regard to the structure of the 
earth’s crust. Having principally in view, however, not 
personal feelings, but the advance of science, as well as its 
dissemination, and particularly the establishment of sound 
processes of investigation and wise methods of instruction, I 
have not known how to deal otherwise than plainly. Upon 
the excellences of Mr. LyelFs new book I have made few 
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comments ; for they speak for themselves, and will be lauded 
by every critic. Of parts which I regard as defective or 
faulty I have written more at large and freely, u not that I 
love Caesar less, but Rome more.” It is mainly in this 
direction that good, yea, a constant increase of good, is 
likely to come. Teachers of geology need to see the defects 
in existing books and modes of instruction, that they may 
demand, and so be prepared to find, better ways than they 
have before known. And then the frank and honest ex- 
posure of faults and deficiencies in a work which has many 
and great excellences may incite and constrain the author, 
before it is too late, to make improvements which, as tending 
to the progress and diffusion of wholesome knowledge, and 
thus to the welfare of the race, will redound, as false praise 
never can, to his permanent honor and undying glory. 


ARTICLE YI. 

CHRIST AS A PRACTICAL OBSERVER OF NATURE, 
PERSONS, AND EVENTS. 

BT BEY. 0ELAH MERRILL, SALMON FALLS, K.H. 

In studying the words and discourses of Christ, one 
cannot but notice that his mind was intensely practical. It 
is impossible to find in his teachings and conversations a 
single visionary or dreamy sentiment. Every thought and 
statement of his is fresh, vigorous, and pointed. There is 
also in all that he has said, whether in plain instruction, in 
reproof, or in sympathy, a healthy tone, which commends 
his sayings to our ideas of every-day life, as well as especially 
to our minds and hearts. Although a “ carpenter ” (Mark 
vi. 8), he was, as we should say, an exceedingly well-informed 
man on almost all the social and business affairs of the day. 
His power of observation was very great ; and not less was 
the skill he had in elevating the humblest employment or 
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the most ignoble object to the position of a moral teacher, 
and making it utter some beautiful and surprising lesson. 
The style of his teaching was so marked in a certain direction 
that it could be said : “ Without a parable spake he not unto 
them” (Matt. xiii. 34). In him this style of teaching reached 
its highest development. But, in order to manage it even 
well, there must be a groundwork of extensive observation 
and careful study and reflection. One needs not only much 
and varied information ; but his information must bo mi- 
nutely accurate. We will proceed to specify, in general f 
terms, some of the departments with which Christ seems to 
have been more particularly familiar. We may mention 
the details of his own trade ; the department of agriculture, 
with Which his knowledge seems to have been as extensive as 
that of a practical husbandman ; he was conversant, to some 
extent, with shipping and sailors, and very conversant with 
the fisheries of the Sea of Galileo, with the art of fishing, and 
with the fishermen themselves; also, with the nature and 
habits of many domestic and oilier animals ; with the social 
distinctions of the time, from king to beggar ; with the pre- 
vailing laws and civil customs, both Jewish and Roman; 
with many sorts of handicraft, and with many of the details 
of manufacturing and trade ; dress and clothing, household 
utensils and details in regard to housekeeping, physicians 
and their duties and the care of the sick, customs which made 
up the social life of the day, soldiers and their weapons, war, 
crime, legal proceedings and courts of justice, the human 
body and the function of many of its parts, the busy life of 
the great cities, and the splendid architecture of the Temple 
and other public buildings, even nature in its calms and 
storms, its mountains and quiet landscapes — these, and still 
other of the practical affairs of the day, Christ had closely 
observed. It may be added here that we have intentionally 
omitted any reference to his acquaintance with the history 
of his own nation or with the Old Testament scriptures; 
since these topics, including the use he makes of the Old 
Testament, hardly belong to the limits of the present Article, 
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and, on account of their great merits, deserve a careful 
treatment by themselves. It must be borne in mind that 
the reported words of Christ belong to that period of his life 
which was covered by his public ministry ; they are words 
of his mature years, when he spoke nothing without a 
purpose. Hence every hint or allusion is valuable; for, 
however insignificant any particular allusion may seem to 
us, it still was based upon something which Christ had 
observed, and was used by him for some definite and noble 
purpose. A fine example is found in the words of Christ 
(John x. 9), “ shall go in and out and find pasture.” He is 
speaking of the affairs of the soul ; yet no one would be 
likely to speak in that way but he who had often observed 
flocks grazing in pastures, or going back and forth from the 
fold. 

The aim of' the writer has been to introduce into the text 
nothing but what the very words of Christ would justify, i.e. 
not what is said about him, but what he said himself. In 
two or three instances this s rule has been violated, as, for 
instance, where it is said, “ ^He took a basin,” etc. On the 
other hand, his idea has been to collect every reference to 
such matters as the title suggests which the words of Christ 
contain. Ho hopes the Article is complete in this respect ; 
yet he does not claim that it is. One might say that, taking 
the idea and object of the writer as just stated, the work 
of preparing such an Article was merely one of enumeration ; 
but even under that name, the task has been no easy or 
slight one. 

In connection with agriculture and husbandry and the 
fruits and other productions of the earth, it is surprising how 
few things escaped the Saviour’s notice. He calls attention 
to the grass with which God had covered the earth, green 
and inviting for the multitudes which he fed to recline upon 
(Matt. vi. 30; Mark vi. 39), to the beautiful lilies which 
adorned the fields (Matt. vi. 28), the thistles which annoyed 
the husbandmen and cumbered the ground (Matt. vii. 16), 
the thorn, through whose matted twigs the tender stalks of 
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grain could not force their way (Matt. xiii. 7), the tares 
which some evil-disposed person had sown in his neigh- 
bor’s wheat (Matt. xiii. 25), and which at harvest time must 
be gathered out from the wheat and burned (Matt. xiii. 30), 
the bramble-bush, from which no one expected any good 
(Luke vi. 44). He refers to the reed which flourished on 
the banks of the Jordan (Matt xi. 7) ; speaks of the sycamine- 
tree, from whose fruit a cooling drink was made (Luke xvii. 

6) ; of the withered branches of vine or fruit-tree which 
the pruner cuts off, and which men gather and burn (John 
xv. 6), and of the tree the quality of whose fruit has proved 
so poor that the husbandman decides to cut it down and use 
it for fuel (Matt. vii. 19) ; alludes to mint, anise, cummin, 
rue, and “ other herbs ” (Luke xi. 42) ; and the product of 
the spikenard-plant, which was used in anointing the body 
(Mark xiv. 3, 8). Some private gardens are arranged with v 
quiet walks where Jesus loves to resort (Luke xiii. 19 ; John 
xviii. 2) ; he observes the grounds of some rich man, which 
had been cultivated to the highest state of fertility, pro- 
ducing unlimited abundance of grain and fruit (Luke xii. 
16) ; also the rich pastures where sheep and cattle grazed, 
the fields which laborers tilled, and those which were covered 
with corn, or white with the ripening harvests (Matt. xii. 1 ; 
xxiv. 18 ; John iv. 35 ; x. 9) ; he refers to various qualities 
of soil — the good, which always rewarded the labor of the 
husbandmen, that which was poor and thin and lacking in 
moisture, also the very stony ground where nothing could 
mature (Matt. xiii. 8-9), and to that where fig-trees were 
planted, and which needed careful dressing (Luke xiii. 6-9) ; 
he speaks of the beautiful vineyards which covered the 
warm slopes of the country in every part, the hedges of stone 
or thorn-bushes about the same, the towers whence the 
keepers watched, the presses where flowed the fragrant juice, 
the vine — perhaps Christ’s choicest symbol — and both its 
unfruitful branches and those which brought forth much 
fruit, the grapes hanging in rich clusters from the vine, and, 
lastly, the wine itself, sparkling in the cup, or drank new 
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from the press, or kept stored away till by great age it had 
attained the choicest flavor and strength (Matt. vii. 16 ; ix. 
17; xxi. 38; xxvi. 27, 29; John xv. 1, 2); also, of the 
fig-tree putting forth its tender branches and leaves — a sign 
of approaching summer; some of them were barren, and 
others yielded only evil fruit ; others still brought forth good 
fruit, choice figs pleasant to the taste and suitable for the 
nourishment of men (Matt. vii. 16-20 ; xxi. 19-22 ; xxiv. 
32). He notices the ploughman turning the furrow in the 
smooth fields of Galilee; the unskilful ploughman looks 
about and spoils his work ; oxen are yoked for service, and 
the yoke may be easy, but is sometimes galling to their necks 
(Matt. xi. 29, 30 ; Luke ix. 62 ; xiv. 19 ; xvii. 7). He does 
not fail to notice the insignificant mustard-seed; but even 
this, being sown, develops into a tree “ a$ tall as a horse and 
his rider,” and in its shady top the birds find shelter (Matt, 
xiii. 31, 32). He observes that the corn of wheat which 
men sow must die, or else no new blade is produced (John 

xii. 24). He watches the sower casting seed upon the earth ; 
some seeds fall by the wayside, which the birds soon gather 
up. When the seeds have sprung up, some of the stalks are 
withered by the scorching sun, and others perish from lack 
of moisture or on account of the poverty of the soil ; while 
others still are choked by thorns. Yet for the most part 
the seed prospers and comes to maturity — first the blade, 
then the ear, and after that the full corn in the ear (Matt. 

xiii. 3-9 ; Mark iv. 26-28). The ears are sometimes plucked, 
rubbed in the hand, and the com eaten by hungry travellers 
(Matt. xii. 1). At length signs of the approaching harvest 
begin to multiply, which Christ also observes. The sickle 
is taken down from its resting-place, and reapers and laborers 
go forth to reap and gather — first into “ bundles,” and then 
into store-rooms — the thirty, sixty, or hundredfold which 
the bountiful earth has yielded (Matt ix. 37, 38 ; xiii. 30 ; 
Mark iv. 8, 29; John iv. 35). Nor doefe the Master fail to 
notice some who by stealth or violence reap where they did 
not sow, i.e. in fields belonging to another; taking from 
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others unjustly what they had accumulated by honest and 
legitimate toil (Matt. xxv. 24; comp. John iv. 36-38). 1 

His acquaintance with household and domestic affairs, 
and the use he makes of customs and utensils pertaining to 
the same, is also surprising. The bed on which the sick are 
lying, and the couch where one rests at night (Matt. ix. 6 ; 
Luke viii. 16) ; the custom of two persons sleeping together 
in one bed (Luke xvii. 34) ; the anxiety of the housekeeper 
for the care of her house, together with her faithful attention 
to her family and guests (Luke x. 40, 41 ; comp. Matt. viii. 
15) ; the house itself, and the house-top — a place for public 
conversation, or where the family sat when at leisure, and 
also a place for retirement (Matt. xxiv. 17 ; Luke xii. 8) ; 
the chamber set apart for guests (Mark xiv. 14) ; the secret 
chambers for retirement and closets for prayer ; some dark 
rooms, in order to sweep which, the housekeeper must take 
with her a lighted candle or lamp (Matt. vi. 6 ; xxiv. 26 ; 
Luke xv. 8) ; the door of a house or other building or 
separate apartment, the furniture of the house, and the 
practice of sweeping it (Luke xi. 25 ; xv. 8) ; also the house 
that has been deserted and left to desolation and decay 
(Matt, xxiii. 38) ; and the storehouses where the family 
supplies are kept (Luke xii. 24). The needle which the 
housewife used in sewing (Matt. xix. 24) ; the water-pots or 
pitchers which women carried, either in the hand or on the 

1 Palm-tree* are mentioned in connection with Christ ; they grew then on the 
sides of Olivet (John xii. 13); the “ Sycamine ” is the black mulberry of to- 
day ; the sycamore, mentioned in connection with Christ, was an evergreen, and 
grew only in the plains of Palestine ; its fruit, figlike in shape, was woody 
and indigestable. Rob. N. T. Lexicon makes no distinction between the Syca- 
mine and Sycamore ; yet there was a distinction (see Tristram, Nat. Hist. Bib. 
396-399). “ Mint” was a garden-plant, and used for flavoring meat ; “ anise” 
resembled our caraway ; “ cummin,” our fennel or dill ; “ rue ” was used as a 
disinfectant. On these see Tristram, in order, 471, 419, 443, 478; on “Gar- 
dens,” see Article in Smith’s Diet. ; on she of mustard tree see Tristram 472 ; 
Thomson’s “Land and Book” 414-416 (Eng. ed). Mentioned in connection 
with Christ’s cnicifixion : the hyssop, the bitter gall plant, the myrrh tree, which 
was a low thorny bush, its gum made a choice perfume, and was used to flavor 
wine ; also the product of the Indian aloes tree ; the latter, together with the 
product of the spikenard plant, were brought from the far East. 
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head, back and forth from the house to the fountain (Mark, 
xiv. 13 ; comp. John iv. 28) ; the stone water-pots which 
always stood in the court of the house for the purpose of 
washing the hands and the vessels or dishes used at any 
meal (John ii. 6, 7) ; the practice of cleansing the dust from 
the feet after a journey, even of washing and wiping them, 
and the towel used for this latter purpose (Mark vi. 11 ; 
John xiii. 5) ; the custom of washing the hands before 
eating, and the dishes afterwards (Luke xi. 38 ; John xiii. 5; 
Matt, xxiii. 25, 26) ; the “ brazen vessels ” and tables, the 
platter for food, the cup and pitcher for wine, water, or milk, 
the new and old bottles for new and old wine respectively 
(Matt. ix. 17; x. 42; xxiii. 25 ; Mark vii. 4; Luke xxii. 
10, 17) ; the bushel — the common measure of the household 
— which was sometimes placed over a burning light, in 
order, whilst it was kept burning, to prevent its effects for a 
time (Matt v. 15) ; the cubit, or common measure of length, 
also the other measures in use for wheat and oil (Mark 
iv. 24 ; Luke xii. 25 ; xvi. 6) ; the bag, or purse, which was 
carried about the person, or sometimes by one individual 
who acted as treasurer of a party (Luke xii. 33; comp. 
John xiii. 29) ; candles, candlesticks, lampstands, lamps 
themselves, and oil for the same, and the vessels which con- 
tained the oil ; also lanterns and torches, which then, as 
now, must be used if one would walk forth at night with 
any safety (Matt. v. 15 ; xxv. 2-8 ; John xviii. 3) ; the ne- 
cessity of providing daily food (Matt. vi. 11) ; the meal or 
flour for bread, and the leaven or yeast which the house- 
keeper added to it (Matt. xiii. 33 ; Luke xiii. 21) ; the oven 
where the bread was baked, the fuel used, and the ashes 
which remained (Luke xii. 28 ; ashes, Matt. xi. 21) ; the 
barley-loaves, the bread, the fresh fish, the broiled fish, the 
honey-comb, the meat, the kid, the fatted calf, the eggs, 
the salt with which the food was seasoned, and the salted 
sacrifice (Matt vii. 9, 10 ; xiv. 17 ; Luke xi. 12 ; xv. 23, 29; 
xxiv. 42 ; John vi. 9-13 ; comp. Matt. v. 13 ; Mark ix. 49). 
The fact is noticed that what a man eats does not defile him 
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(Matt. xv. 11) ; the blessing which every pious Jew invoked 
before eating is sought (Matt. xxvi. 26, 27) ; the bread is 
broken and passed, together with the cup of water or wine 
(Mark xiv. 22, 23). The practice is noticed of two or more 
persons dipping their sop together in the same dish (Matt, 
xxvi. 23) ; also the custom of one family borrowing bread 
or other necessaries from some neighbor when they are un- 
expectedly short at home (Luke xi. 5-8) ; the fact that some 
are reduced so low as to be willing to eat what is given to 
the swine (Luke xv. 16) ; that others shared with the friendly 
dogs the crumbs which fell from tables loaded with dainty 
food, about which the rich were feasting (Luke xvi. 21) ; the 
baskets in which the food left after a meal was gathered, 
and the fragments of food themselves which an economical % 
housekeeper would save with care (Matt. xvi. 9, 10 ; John 
vi. 12 ; comp. Matt. xiv. 20). 1 

His references to domestic and other animals are also 
numerous. He alludes to the cunning of the fox, and also 
to his habit of burrowing in the earth (Luke xiii. 32 ; Matt, 
viii. 20) ; to ravening wolves prowling about sheep folds at 
night (Matt. vii. 15 ; x. 16) ; and to scorpions lurking 
everywhere ready to give their fiery, poisonous sting (Luke 
x. 19). He speaks of serpents and vipers fastening their 
fangs upon the heel of some unwary traveller (Matt. x. 16 ; 
xii. 34) ; of the eagles which feed upon dead flesh (Matt, 
xxiv. 28) ; of the ravens for which God’s providence cares 

1 Christ spoke of the i.e. the sink, or general receptacle of all house- 

filth (Mark vii. 19) ; he used a pillow for his head (Mark iv. 38) ; he saw the 
tiling of the flat roof which was opened to let down into his presence a certain 
sick person (Luke ▼. 19) ; was acquainted with the custom of drawing water 
from deep wells (as Jacob’s), and the arrangements for that purpose (John ir. 

6, 1 1 ) ; he drank sour wine, such as soldiers carried in their canteens, from a 
sponge, which was a necessary article in every household (John xix. 29) ; the 
fire by which people warmed themselves may be added, also the fire of coals on 
which fish was broiled, also the unleavened bread (Luke xxii. 55 ; John xxi. 9; 
Matt xxvi. 17). The “ bushel” held about a peck. For "lampstand” see 
Lange on Matt. v. 15, p. 104. Col. ii. note. — In regard to the “ needle,” I sup- 
pose there is no more doubt as to what Christ meant by it than there is as to 
what he meant by the word “ camel ” in, the same sentence. 
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(Luke xii. 24) ; of birds building their nests on the ground 
or in the branches of trees (Matt. viii. 20) ; of fowls of the 
air living free from toil (Matt. vi. 26) ; of the innocent 
sparrow and the harmless dove (Matt. x. 16, 29) ; of the 
gnat, destroying, when alive, the comfort of men by its sting, 
and defiling, when dead, the milk or wine which they would 
drink (Matt xxiii. 24) ; of the swine kept in large herds east 
of the Sea of Galilee for purposes of trade with surrounding 
nations (Matt vii. 6 ; Mark v. 11-16) ; of the camel, the 
most valuable of all the beasts of burden in the East (Matt, 
xix. 24) ; of the ass and her colt, which last must be trained 
for the service of men (Mark xi. 2-7) ; of the dog, watching 
for crumbs which fall from its master's table, making its 
# home, then as now, in the streets of the city or village, and 
kindly licking the sores of some wretched beggar (Matt, 
vii. 6; Mark vii. 28; Luke xvi. 21) ; of the hen gathering 
tenderly her chickens beneath her wings (Matt, xxiii. 37) ; 
of the cock which counts regularly the night-watches, and 
wakes the sleeper by his shrill crowing both at midnight and 
at the early dawn (Matt. xxvi. 34, 75; Mark xiii. 35) ; of 
the patient ox which draws the plough, and which must 
be watered or taken from the pit where it has accidentally 
fallen, even though this occur on the Sabbath-day (Luke 

xiv. 5, 19 ; comp. Luke xiii. 15 ; xvii. 7) ; of cattle pastured 
in the fields, or fed or fattened in stalls (Luke xiii. 15 ; xvii. 
7) ; of the fatted calf, prepared for some special feast (Luke 

xv. 23) ; of the kid, the common dish at any ordinary enter- 
tainment (Luke xv. 29) ; of the goats, which, though folded 
with the sheep at night, always collect in groups apart from 
them (Matt. xxv. 32, 33) ; and of the sheep with their fine 
wool and their lambs (Matt. x. 16 ; John xxi. 15-17 ; wool, 
Matt. vii. 15) ; the shepherd carefully watches them by day, 
and folds them by night (Matt. ix. 36; xxv. 32, 33); they 
recognize their own names, and will not follow a stranger’s 
voice, but obey implicitly the voice of their own keeper (John 
x. 1-6) ; they are sometimes scattered because their shepherd 
has been killed by robbers (Matt. xxvi. 31; Mark vi. 34; 
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John x. 1-6) ; they sometimes fail into the pits with which 
the country abounds (Matt. xii. 11), or are lost in the wil- 
dernesses or among the mountains (Matt, xviii. 12-14 ; Luke 
xv. 4-6) ; and then the careful shepherd searches for them, 
and when found brings them home upon his shoulders 
(Luke xv. 5). 1 

He made use, likewise, of mauy of the social customs of 
the day which he had carefully observed. Knocking at the 
door of a neighbor’s or friend’s house (Luke xii. 36 ; xiiL 25); 
the common salutations on meeting (Matt. v. 47 ; x. 12) ; a 
father kissing his son returned from a long absence (Luke 
xv. 20) ; or one friend kissing another (Luke xxii. 48) ; the 
rejoicing of neighbors in each other’s good fortune or success 
(Luke xv. 6, 9) ; the cup of cold water given to some thirsty 
traveller (Matt. x. 42 ; Mark ix. 41) ; the custom of travel- 
ling through one’s own country or into foreign lands (Matt, 
xxv. 14), and all the necessary preparations for the journey, 
as purses, gold, silver, and smaller coins, coats, shoes, staves, 
— the complete outfit of those who travel on foot and pay 
their way (Matt. x. 9, 10) ; cleansing the feet from dust 
after a journey (Luke vii. 44) ; even washing the feet of 
those loved best (Luke vii. 44 ; John xiii. 5) ; shaking the 
dust from the feet in the presence of certain persons as a 
reproof for their inhospitality (Mark vi. 11) ; dressing in 
sackcloth and putting ashes on the head on occasions of 
deep mourning (Matt. xi. 21) ; neighbors and friends bor- 
rowing of each other and lending again in turn (Matt v. 42) ; 
a father dividing his property among his sons (Luke xv. 12), 
or brothers dividing their inheritance among themselves, in 
case the father had made no disposition of his property 
before his death (Luke xii. 18, 14) ; of families which were 
sometimes broken up by private quarrels, or of kingdoms 

1 Christ mentions the “ dunghill ” near the cattle-stalls (Luke xi v. 35) ; and 
was acquainted with “wild beasts,” such as lire in desert places (Mark i. 13). 
On the “ gnat,” see Tristram, p. 327 ; the “ cock,” see Tristram, p. 221 ; the 
“ fatted calf,” see Tristram, p 90. He alludes to the fact that swine sometimes 
turn upon their keepers and tear them with their teeth (Matt vii. 6); — the allu- 
sion may be to wild swine. 
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where two or more aspirants contended for the throne (Mark 
iii. 24, 25) ; of walking by day, and the danger of stumbling 
if one attempts to walk in the night (John xi. 9, 10) ; of the 
hospitable custom of providing a chamber for guests (Luke 
xxii. 11) ; of the very common custom of making feasts 
(Luke xiv. 13), and inviting guests (Luke xiv. 7), and of 
the rude scrambling of the latter sometimes to get the best 
seats on such occasions (Matt, xxiii. 6 ; Luke xiv. 7), and 
the promotion which those received who were willing at the 
outset to take the lowest rooms (Luke xiv. 10) ; the eating 
and drinking and drunkenness of servants whose master is 
absent (Matt. xxiv. 49) ; the depraved habit of some of 
eating and drinking to excess (Matt. xi. 19) ; that those who 
are accustomed to drink wine prefer that which is old (Luke 
v. 39) : the riotous living of some who wasted their property 
or had no thought for the future (Luke xv. 13) ; men 
lounging in the market-places, where also are passed the 
flattering compliments of the day (Matt, xxiii. 7 ; Mark 
xii. 38). Children, both boys and girls, also in the market- 
places played upon “ pipes,” or rude instruments, and 
danced and sung for the entertainment of the street crowds 
(Matt. xi. 16, 17) ; music and dancing of a higher order 
were an accompaniment of feasts (Luke xv. 25). The 
practice of taking rest and recreation after fatigue and 
labor is commended (Mark vi. 31) ; the vain repetitions, or 
“ babblings,” of the heathen in their prayers is condemned 
(Matt. vi. 7) ; the proselyting spirit and practices of the 
Pharisees are severely denounced (Matt, xxiii. 15). The 
exciting events of the day are noticed, as the slaying of 
certain Galileans by Pilate (Luke xiii. 1, 2), and the falling 
of a tower in Siloam which was attended with serious loss 
of life (Luke xiii. 4) ; also famines, pestilences, and earth- 
quakes, which sometimes visited that country (Matt. xxiv. 
7 ; Luke xv. 14) ; or some sudden conflagration, which 
perhaps had destroyed some town or district (Luke xii. 49). 
The furnaces where ore is melted or pottery baked are 
noticed (Matt. xiii. 42) ; oil and wine are mentioned as 
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suitable for the wounded and sick (Luke x 84 ; comp. Mark 
vi. 13) ; anointing the head of some beloved friend with pre- 
cious ointment is commended (Matt, xxvi. 7-10) ; and the 
practice of washing the face and anointing the head when 
preparing to attend a feast is likewise noticed (Matt. vi. 17). 1 

He is familiar with the Temple and synagogical service, 
the sacrifices, the Sabbath worship, preaching, teaching, dis- 
cussion, prayer, singing, also fasting and other religious 
duties ; observes that the most prominent seats in synagogues 
are sought by some, and given out of compliment to others 
(Matt xxiii. 6) ; sits one day near the treasury, and sees the 
rich cast in of their abundance, and at the same time a poor 
widow casting in two mites — all the living she had (Mark 
xii. 41, 42) ; speaks of the altar and the gift of the worshipper 
(Matt. v. 23) ; of those who give alms to be seen of men 
(Matt. vi. 1, 2), and of others who bestow them from the 
purest motives (Luke xi. 42 ; xii. 33) ; also of those who 
pay tithes of mint, anise, cummin, rue, and “all other herbs,” 
but still neglect the most important things (Matt, xxiii. 
16-23 ; Luke xi. 42) ; and does not fail to notice with 

1 The following customs may be added as those with which Christ must have 
been familiar : leaning upon the bosom of some intimate friend (John xiii. 23 ; 
xxi. 20); the salutations at parting with friends (Luke ix. 61) ; washing the 
hands, and the special washing which they received on a person’s returning 
from market, which became the occasion of an excited discussion between Christ 
and the Pharisees (Mark vii. 4 et seq.); the feasts made by tax collectors, per- 
haps for political purposes (Luke v. 29) ; the fact that some sick persons spend 
all their means for medical advice, yet receive no benefit (Mark v. 26) ; rending 
one’s clothes from indignation at the utterance of blasphemy (Matt, xxvi, 65) ; 
persons becoming so full of liquor that they can no longer tell whether they are 
drinking good wine or poor (John ii. 10) ; the practice of singing or chanting 
psalms after certain holy feasts (Matt. xxvi. 30 ; Mark xiv. 26). The figure of 
a person’s stumbling in the night would be a very striking one in the East ; the 
common divisions of time are mentioned : as year, month, week, day, night, the 
hours of the day, and the watches of the night (John iv. 35, and elsewhere). 
We may also allude to the fragrance of the precious ointment (John xii. 3) ; the 
words “burning and shining light” were no doubt suggested to the speaker by 
some prominent fact which he had observed, but which cannot now be definitely 
named (John v. 35). On sudden conflagrations in that country see Ritter 
(Gage) 2. 252 ; Gesenius. Comt Jes. 5. 24. 
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censure the sanctimonious faces of certain hypocritical wor- 
shippers (Matt. vi. 16). 

He uses very many of the various relations of family and 
kindred ; speaks, also, of many of the common expressions 
of sympathy in bereavement; of some of the customs coa- 
nected with the house of mourning and death ; and makes, 
likewise, many allusions to the circumstances connected 
with the birth of children. 1 

He makes many allusions, likewise, to the details and 
customs connected with marriages and wedding-feasts — the 
brilliantly lighted rooms or halls where the wedding-feast 
was held, contrasted with the darkness outside (Matt. xxii. 
13) ; the bride and bridegroom (Matt. ix. 15 ; John iii. 29), 
the marriage itself (Matt. xxii. 2-4), the wedding (Luke 
xii. 36), the wedding-feast (Matt. xxii. 2-4), the governor 
of the feast (John ii. 8), the invited guests (Matt. xxii. 10), 
the wine to be drunk (John ii. 3), the virgins and others 
who graced the occasion (Matt. ix. 15 ; xxv. 1-13), the 
wedding garment (Matt. xxii. 11), the bridechamber (Mark 
ii. 19), the husband (Mark x. 12), and the newly married 
wife (Luke xiv. 20). 

He is familiar with many of the social distinctions among 
men, the position and mutual relations of those who rule 
and those who serve; and mentions, also, many of the 
various professions and callings of people at that time — the 
king, his throne, and liis footstool (Matt. v. 34, 35) ; the 
householder and bis servants (Matt. xiii. 27) ; the steward 
of the rich man (Luke xvi. 1) ; the householder hiring 
laborers by the day (Matt xx. 1-16), or for a longer period 
(Luke xv. 17) ; also the price agreed upon for day-laborers, 

1 Relations : father, mother, brother, sister, husband, wife, son, daughter, 
children, mother-in-law, daughter-in-law (Matt. viii. 14 ; Mark x. 29, 30; Lnke 
xii. 52, 53 ; John iv. 17) ; people weeping at the death of a friend (Mark y. 39) ; 
the “ minstrels/* hired to mourn on such occasions (Matt. ix. 23) ; add, the 
weeping of friends at the grave (John xi. 31) ; the weeping of Christ himself 
(Luke xix. 41 ; John xi. 35) ; being with child ; the pains of birth ; the joj in 
the household when the child is born; and the nnrsing of infants (Matt, 
xxiv. 19 ; John xvi. 21 ). 
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and the very common fact of the scarcity of laborers in the 
time of harvest (Matt. ix. 37 ; zz. 2) ; masters and slaves 
(SovXo?, Matt. z. 24) ; servants who waited for their absent 
lord (Lukexii. 86), and who sometimes became negligent 
and profligate because their master delayed to return (Luke 
zii. 45) ; domestic servants (oUS T 179 , Luke zvi. 13) ; the 
position of head-6ervant or overseer (over the woZSa? and 
the trcuSUr/cas, Luke zii. 45) ; the porter at the gate (Mark 
ziii. 84; John z. 1-6) ; those who were hired ( fuadtoro 9 ) to 
look after sheep by day (John z. 12, 18) ; men laboring 
together in the field (Matt. xziv. 40) ; the laborer receiving 
his wages (John iv. 36) ; those who dug with the spade in 
the rich gardens and fields of Galilee (Luke zvi. 8) ; the 
women grinding together at the hand-mill (Matt. zziv. 41) ; 
the stripes which were administered to the disobedient servant 
(Luke xii. 47, 48) ; the impossibility of one servant serving 
two masters at the same time (Matt vi. 24) ; the humble, 
perhaps degrading, employment of feeding swine (Luke zv. 
15) ; the business of the spinner (Matt. vi. 28) ; and those 
also are mentioned who bore heavy burdens put upon them 
by their idle superiors, who would not lift a finger themselves 
(Matt, xxiii. 4). 1 

He is likewise familiar with much of the business of the 
day — borrowing and loaning money at interest (Matt. v. 42; 
Luke xix. 23) ; buying and selling land (Matt. ziii. 44 ; 
Luke ziv. 18) ; carrying on a farm (Matt. zxii. 5) ; the 
buying and selling of cattle, as oxen and sheep, alsoof doves 
and sparrows, and that of the latter two are sold for one 
farthing, and five for two farthings (Matt. x. 29 ; Lukexii. 
6 ; John ii. 14) ; the renting or leasing of vineyards and 
lands to those who did not own estates themselves, perhaps, 
also, to agents or overseers (Matt. xxi. 33, and elsewhere) ; 

1 Christ mentions also that class of servants called ol 8ubcovot, somewhat higher 
in position than ol SovAoi (see Matt xxii. 13). These served at weddings (John 
ii. 5). The “ fuller ** is spoken of in connection with him (Mark ix. 3). He 
speaks of those who bought and sold, planted and built (Luke xvii. 27, 28), and 
still of men engaged in other employments which can better be mentioned under 
the following head. 
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paying and collecting yearly rent for the same (Matt. xxi. 
34) ; paying also the landlord of a public-house or inn the 
ordinary charges (Luke x. 35) ; dealing in olive oil, at that 
time a very extensive and lucrative branch of business 
(Matt. xxv. 9, 10) ; the business of changing money, like 
our brokers of to-day (Matt. xxi. 12) ; and the tables or 
desks on which these brokers transact their business he 
overturns (Mark xi. 15). He alludes to the selling of 
clothing (Luke xxii. 36), the merchandise and general 
business of the merchant (Matt. xxii. 5) ; to dealers in 
jewels and precious stones (Matt. vii* 6 ; xiii. 45) ; to valu- 
able stones or minerals which are fortunately discovered in 
some hillside or field (Matt. xiii. 44); to some who are 
amibtious to gain the whole world (Mark viii. 36), whose 
only god is mammon (Matt. vi. 24), and to others who 
accumulate property and keep it (Matt. vi. 19-21) ; to bills 
and receipts which pass between buyer and seller (Luke 
xvi. 6) ; to the relations of debtor and creditor (Luke vii. 
41-43). Some debtors were too poor to pay what they 
owed, and were released by their creditors from all obli- 
gation (Matt. vi. 12 ; xviii. 27) ; but in the case of others, 
likewise too poor to pay, their hard and exacting creditors 
sold them, together with their wives and children, for debt ; 
and some exacting creditors descended even to personal 
violence, taking their debtors by the throat in order to wrest 
from them a few pennies that remained due (Matt, xviii. 
23-35).i 

Also he was familiar with the life of a sailor, and with 
shipping, chiefly that on the Sea of Galilee (Matt. viii. 23-27); 
j with the business of fishing, which was at that time extensive 
and profitable ; with many of the fishermen themselves, their 
hooks, their nets, casting the same, and also breaking and re- 
pairing them (Matt. iv. 18-22 ; xiii. 47; xvii. 27; Luke v. 2, 6). 

1 Christ observes that business men are frequently burdened with the care of 
their business (Luke xxi. 34). He was, no doubt, familiar with the fact that 
men frequently enter into partnership in business for their mutual benefit (Luke 
v. 10) ; also, with the matter of buying bread, provisions, and other necessaries 
(Matt. xiv. 15 ; John iv. 8 ; xiii. 29). 
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He refers to some prevailing crimes ; as adultery, murder, 
theft, oppression, “ devouring widows’ houses,” slavery ; to 
robbers and the arts of robbery and violence ; to the caves 
where thieves congregate and lurk in bands; to the thief 
breaking and entering a house, his struggle with the occu- 
pant of the house, the goods and valuables which he desires 
to get, and the watchman whose business it is to guard the 
property by night (Matt. v. 28 ; vi. 19 ; xii. 29 ; xxii. 7 
xxiv. 43 ; Luke xi. 21, 22 ; John x. 1-6). 

He mentions many of the coins which were current in his 
day; observes that some are stamped with the name and 
face of the king (Matt. xxii. 20) ; observes the place at the 
city-gate where customs were paid (Mark ii. 14), the receiver 
of customs (Matt ix. 9), the Roman tax-collectors and officers 
of the revenue, and that some of these had become rich by 
extortion, and also the fact that these were generally despised 
by the Jews (Matt, xviii. 17 ; Luke xix. 2). He mentions 
the tribute due to Caesar, i.e. the property-tax and the poll- 
tax, which, together with the customs collected from travellers 
and on merchandise, went to the state ; and also the sacred 
Temple-tax, due yearly from every Jew in whatever part of 
the world he might be. 3 

He mentions, also, many of the parts of the human body, 
and the functions of the same ; many of the bodily sensations 
and wants ; and the liability of the body to suffer from want, 
injury, or disease. 1 2 

1 Stamped coin (Mark xii. 15, 16). Greek coins mentioned (8paxp4*Luke xy. 
8, 9 ; oTar^ip Matt. xvii. 27 ; \err6r Mark xii. 42 ; Luke xii. 59) ; Roman coins, 
os, quadrant, denarius, dupondius ; of which Greek names were : luradpior, ico&pdy* 
rris, bfrdptoy, and the latter = kavapimv 8vo (Comp. Lake xii. 6; Matt. x. 29, 
and the Vulgate) ; references to these words in order (Matt. x. 29 ; Luke xii. 6 ; 
Matt. v. 26 ; Mark xii. 42 ; Matt, xviii. 28). There should be added also (not 
mentioned in the text of our Article), x***^ aD d icipfia : see excellent Article 
in Madden’s “ Jewish Coinage,” chap. xi. pp. 232-248 ; on places where customs 
were received, see Smith’s Dictionary. On taxes ; t&os, on merchandise and 
travellers (Matt. xvii. 25) ; <p6pos } annual tax on property (Luke xx. 22 ; xxiii. 
2); Kjjyaos, poll-tax (Matt. xvii. 25; xxii. 17; Mark xii. 14); Temple-tax 

(Matt xvii. 24-27). 

3 Hairs of the head which God has numbered ; head itself, body in general, 
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He is familiar with the details connected with the dead ; 
as the dead body, the worms which feed upon it, the bier on 
which it is carried to the grave, the pall-bearers, the grave 
itself, the stone at the door, the grave-clothes, the customs 
of burial ; the tombs in the rocks, some of which must have 
been old and empty even in Christ’s time ; the graves which 
bad by neglect been levelled down until they could no longer 
be distinguished, the bones in the sepulchres, and the tombs 
of the prophets and great men of the past, which a grateful 
posterity built and cared for with tenderness and respect 
(see Matt. viii. 21, 22, 28 ; xxiii. 27, 29; Mark ix. 44 ; Luke 
vii. 14 ; xi. 44, 47 ; John xi. 38, 44). 

He mentions very many articles of dress and clothing — 
the soft raiment of kings and queens (Matt. xi. 8) ; the rags 
of the beggar (Luke xvi. 20) ; wedding garments and grave- 
clothes, the bandage which was tied about the head of a dead 
body (Matt. xxii. 11 ; John xi. 44) ; sackcloth for mourning 
(Luke x. 13) ; the purple robes and fine linen of the rich 
(Luke xvi. 19) ; the best robe, with which an indulgent 
father clothes his son (Luke xv. 22) ; the ring for the finger 
(Luke xv. 22) ; the loose cloak of the traveller (Luke vL 29) ; 
the purse, the shoes or sandals, the coat (Luke ix. 3 ; x. 4) ; 
the girdle for the loins and the girding of the same, the’ 
towel for wiping the hands and face (Luke xii. 35; John 
xiii. 4, 5) ; the handkerchief or sweat-cloth (<rov8dpu>v) which 
was in common use (Luke xix. 20) ; the dress suitable for 
meals, the long robes of the scribes, the broad phylacteries, 
the borders of the garments enlarged for show (Matt, xxiii. 
5 ; Mark xii. 38 ; John xiii. 4). The richness of Solomon’s 
apparel is alluded to (Matt. vi. 29). The danger to which 

shoulders, hand, eye, foot — these last three become diseased sometimes, and 
must be removed ; ear, tongue, mouth, teeth, bosom, belly, loins, fingers ; sen- 
sations of heat, cold, hunger, thirst ; also nakedness, sickness, imprisonment, 
and the necessity for meat, drink, and raiment ; the eye being hurt by dust ; the 
color of the hair, and the smallness of stature in some, and the stature of the 
body in general, which cannot be increased or diminished. Sweating is spoken 
of in connection with Christ (Luke xxii. 44). See Matt. v. 29, 30, 36, 38 ; vi. 
22-412 ; vii. 3-5 ; x. 30 ; xiii. 16 ; xviii. 8, 9 ; xxv. 35-46 ; Mark vii. 33 ; ix. 
43-47 ; Luke vi. 41, 42 ; xii. 35 ; xv. 5 ; xvi. 24 ; xix. 3. 
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clothing is exposed from moths is spoken of (Matt. vi. 
19, 20) ; also the rust or mould which gathers on clothing 
that is hung or laid away, and even the very practical matter 
of mending garments that are rent or worn, and the folly of 
putting new and old cloth together (Matt. ix. 16). 1 

He had observed much in regard to the art of war and 
the life of a soldier, and alludes to many details connected 
with both — one king making war with another, a small 
army not being able to contend successfully with a large 
one, the preliminary correspondence or negotiations which 
take place before war is declared (Luke xiv. 31) ; alludes 
(probably) to the fact that a conquering army generally 
clears the country before it of both green and dry wood 
(Luke xxiii. 31) ; speaks of many facts connected with a 
siege — the trench about a city, roads blocked and commu- 
nication cut off, the besieging army, the walls thrown down 
(Luke xix. 43, 44) ; the armor of the soldier, his sword worn 
upon his side or thigh, and the sheath in which it belonged 
(Matt. xxvi. 52 ; Luke xi. 22 ; xxii. 36 ; John xviii. 11), 
and the trumpet which called him to duty (Matt. vi. 2; 
xxiv. 31) ; also the Roman captain, and some of the details 
of his duty and life (Matt. viii. 5-13). 2 

He refers to criminals whose hands and feet are bound 
(Matt. xxii. 13) ; to prisons where men are confined (Matt, 
xviii. 30) ; to the practice of public scourging and smiting 
upon the cheek (Matt. v. 39 ; x. 17) ; to the custom of im- 
prisoning for debt ; also to the practice of “ tormenting ” by 
heavy chains and half-starvation (Matt xviii. 30, 34) ; to 
the right masters had of beating their slaves (Luke xii. 47) ; 
to the practice which then prevailed of fastening a stone 
about the neck of some criminal, and casting him down 
from a rock or city-wall into the Sea of Galilee (Matt xviii. 
6) ; to the fact of a person condemned to be crucified 

1 The beautiful cloth which the fuller prepares is spoken of in connection with 
Christ (Mark ix. S). 

2 He was no doubt familiar with still other weapons of the soldier, besides 
those mentioned (See John xviii. 3). 
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stretching out his arms to be nailed to the crossbeam of the 
cross (John xxi. 18) ; observes that condemned persons 
were generally mocked by the crowd (Matt. xx. 19) ; and 
sometimes were stoned to death (Matt. xxi. 35) ; and that 
persons about to be crucified carried their own cross to 
the place of execution (Matt. xvi. 24). He alludes to coun- 
cils and to courts of justice ; some are sued at law and 
summoned before the courts ; speaks of the adversaries or 
parties in any given case, the witnesses, the officers, the judge, 
the law itself in general, and the particular law of divorce, 
together with the legal instrument which the wife was to 
receive from her husband in case she was divorced from 
him (Matt v. 22, 25, 31, 40 ; x. 17). 1 

■ The classes of persons of whom he speaks, or with whom 
he had intercourse, are also very numerous : Caesar, Herod, 
and John the Baptist; Pharisees, Sadduces, Herodians, and 
Scribes ; military officers, soldiers, and sailors ; travellers, 
collectors of the public revenue, and those who collected the 
yearly tax for the Temple; civil rulers and rulers of the 
synagogues ; men of the Sanhedrin, lawyers, magistrates, 
judges, and other officers of the law ; rich men and beggars ; 
fishermen and carpenters ; merchants and tradespeople ; all 
sorts of laborers, slaves, and serving men and women ; 
dancing boys and girls of the street and market-places ; eu- 
nuchs, prodigal sons, and harlots ; Syrophoenicians, Greeks, 
and Romans ; ambassadors and landlords ; stewards, agents, 
and overseers ; widows, orphans, and little children; physicians 
aud the long list of the wretched — those possessed with 
devils, those sick with a fever, those with withered hands, 
the lunatic, the palsied, the blind, the deaf, the dumb, the 
lame, and the leper. 

His attention rested to some extent, as would be natural, 
on matters pertaining to building. He observes that some 
cities are built upon hill-tops, and are seen from afar (Matt. 

1 Christ referred also to the spear-woand in his side, and the nail-wounds in 
his hands (John xx. 27 ) ; in his crucifixion he experienced some of the acts by 
which persons about to be executed were mocked ; blindfolding, spitting in the 
face, striking with the fist, and words of insult and abuse. 
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v. 14) ; much digging is first necessary, in order to reach a 
rock foundation (Matt. xvi. 18 ; Luke vi. 48) ; some stone 
which is being raised to its place falls by accident, and one 
or more workmen are crushed thereby (Matt. xxi. 44). His 
eye rests upon some proposed corner-stone which the work- 
men had pronounced unsuitable (Matt. xii. 42). He speaks 
of the common tower of the vineyards, and of the more elegant 
and expensive structure of some nobleman (Mark xxi. 1 ; 
Luke xiv. 28) ; of storehouses and barns, and stalls for 
cattle (Luke xii. 18 ; xiii. 15) ; floods and winds cannot 
move the house which is built on a rock, whilst the first 
heavy gale destroys the one that is built on the sand (Matt, 
vii. 24-27). Christ walked sometimes in Solomon’s porch, 
and observed the Temple, the “ goodly stones ” of which it 
was built, and also the gold and other rich furnishings with 
which it was adorned (Matt xxiii. 16; xxiv. 2; John x. 23). 
In this connection, it may be added that he alludes to the 
gates of Jerusalem, the wide and narrow ways, the ditches 
by the roadside where the blind are liable to fall, the streets, 
lanes, highways, and hedges, and even to the stones of the 
streets over which men and beasts stumbled (Matt. vii. 13 ; 
xv. 14 ; Luke xiv. 21-23 ; xix. 40). 

Then, further, Christ’s acquaintance with nature was by 
no means limited ; nor in respect to it was his mind indif- 
ferent, as many suppose, but, on the contrary, was keenly 
alive to its aspects of sublimity, beauty, and desolation. He 
often walked or sat by the seaside, and listened to the waves 
as they dashed upon the rocks or beat gently upon the 
pebbles and sand of the beach (Matt. iv. 18 ; xiii. 1) ; from 
the shore he had watched the storms upon its surface, or, in 
a ship over whose deck the waves swept, had himself been 
tossed upon the wild and boisterous deep (Matt. viii. 23-27 ; 
“ roaring waves,” Luke xxi. 25). He was familiar with the 
solitude of the wilderness and desert-places, where only 
nature’s voices were heard (Matt. xi. 7 ; xiv. 13 ; xxiv. 26 ; 
Mark i. 35) ; and likewise with the sublimity of mountains 
— Hermon, Tabor, Gilboa — and mountain scenery and 

Vol. XXIX. No. 115. 67 
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picturesque landscapes, among which the vast panorama- 
landscape which his own Nazareth hill overlooked was one 
of the finest in the world (Matt. v. 1 ; xxiv. 16 ; xxviii. 16 ; 
and elsewhere). He refers to the phenomena of the seasons 
— winter with its cold and summer with its heat (Mark xiii. 
18; John xviii. 18; Matt. xxiv. 32; Luke xii. 55); he 
alludes to the moon and stars, beaming as they beam only 
in an Eastern night (Matt. xxiv. 29) ; he was familiar with 
the glories of an Oriental dawn (Mark i. 35) ; he alludes to 
the blazing sun of a Syrian summer (Matt. xx. 12), to the 
south wind blowing softly and gently, and to the wilder 
blasts which sounded among the mountains (Luke xii. 55 ; 
John iii. 8). He refers to the appearance or “ face ” of the 
sky, notices the signs of fair or foul weather, the clouds 
which gather at sunset, and the red, murky atmosphere of 
some threatening morning (Matt. xvi. 2, 3 ; Luke xii. 56) ; 
alludes also to the sun rising in glory upon the hills of 
Galilee, and setting in the midst of serene and golden spleu- 
dors ; to the showers which fall gently and refresh the earth, 
and to the rain which descends in torrents, and fills the 
ravines with rushing, noisy streams and floods, which sweep 
away houses, trees, men, and beasts (Matt. v. 45 ; vii. 25, 27 ; 
Luke xii. 54) ; also to the thunder-storm whose lightning- 
flashes light up for an instant the whole vast sky (Matt, 
xxiv. 27) ; and in many ways to the mild, pure, pleasant 
“ light ” itself, pouring forth with the freshness and fulness 
of morning, or bathing at evening with softer beauty the fair 
landscapes and the mountain summits which were visible 
from his Nazareth home (Matt. v. 14, and many other places). 

The review now closed justifies us in saying that Christ 
was a man of very extensive and correct observation. During 
thirty years, unobserved by the world, he was storing his 
mind with facts, studying their relations, and fitting them, 
in a sense, to become teachers of truth. There are, in the 
use he makes of his facts, no false parallels, no unfair de- 
ductions, no forced or unnatural senses. But, on the other 
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hand, there is brevity, dignity, directness, and an appro- 
priateness which is marvellously beautiful. How far from 
Christ to introduce anything for effect ! Christ’s wonderful 
power in gathering and using materials is a topic worthy 
of the most careful study. We are accustomed to admire 
and praise the poet who looks upon nature and life with a 
fresh and hearty spirit, who speaks of them with a healthy 
tone, who sees with clear, correct vision, their facts, events, 
and relations, and who forces every fact and object, high or 
low, near or remote, old or new, to yield its hidden lesson. 
Christ, then, deserves our highest praise. He had sympathy 
with nature and with men. He was not indifferent to the 
world in which he lived. He was no recluse ; but loved, on 
the contrary, to mingle with men, to listen to their songs or 
their complaints, and to watch or encourage them in their 
toil. And this interest which he felt in men and in the 
affairs of the world about him we have throughout regarded 
as a purely human interest ; this power of observation and 
this skill in the use of the facts which he observed purely as 
characteristics of his human nature. As a man he used 
diligently the means at his command for improvement, and 
thereby “ increased in wisdom ” (Luke ii. 52). 
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ARTICLE VII. 

\Ey(i> fia/jrrlfyo £v vSarc. — John I. 26. 

BT BEY. JOSEPH .TRACT, D.D., BOSTON. 

Our English version of the scriptures, it is said by some, 
errs in translating these words: “I baptize with water.* 
The prepositon iv, it is said, should be translated u in ” ; and 
when the dative v San is used without a preposition, £v 
should be understood, and the phrase should be rendered, 
“ in water.” Instead of this, we are told, they have translated 
it, “ with water,” as if avv were understood. The correction 
of these errors, it is claimed, would show, even to the mere 
English reader, that “ baptize ” means “ to plunge.” 1 

The question thus raised concerning the meaning of 
£a7ru'£a>, as shown by its grammatical construction, is cer- 
tainly a fair one, and we propose to examine it carefully. 

In the first place, then, it is a mistake to suppose that 
where vSarc is used without a preposition the translators 
understood avv. The dative with avv never designates the 
instrument, but always a companion, or accompaniment, or 
co-operator. Bairri^co t//xa? avv vSarc must mean, “ I baptize 
you and water, both together,” or, “ I and water, acting to- 
gether, baptize you.” It could not mean, “ I baptize you, 
using water as an instrument ” ; for avv never means “ with, 
as an instrument.” The few apparent exceptions are cases 
where the instrument is personified and spoken of as a com- 
panion or an assistant. 

The fact is, that in such phrases no preposition at all is 
understood in the Greek, though we must supply one in 
English. By one of the best-known idioms of the Greek 
language, the relation of instrumentality is expressed by 
putting the name of the instrument in the dative without a 
1 Bibliotheca Sacra, Jan. 1869, p. 48. 
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preposition, as we, in English, express the relation of owner- 
ship, by putting the owner’s name in the possessive case 
without a preposition. So Luke, the purest Greek writer in 
the New Testament, writes : 'Eyco fiev vSan fUairrlip vpAs 
(Luke iii. 16), which are the very words which the rules 
of the language required him to use, if he meant to say : 
44 1 baptize you with water,” as an instrument. So, in the 
next verse : 44 But the chaff he will burn with fire unquench- 
able” — 7 rvpl aafiicrrtp, the dative of the instrument without 
a preposition. 

It is another mistake to suppose that the sacred writers, 
if they meant to mention water as the instrument, must have 
used the genitive, t/Saro?, with pera. They need not do it, 
because, as we have seen, the simple dative without a prepo- 
sition is the proper form of expression for that idea. And 
they could not do it, because fierd with the genitive would 
not express their meaning. It never expresses the relation 
of instrumentality, but always accompaniment, like Vw, 
except that <rvv may express a closer relation. 

We conclude, therefore, that 44 I baptize with water ” is 
the correct translation of fUairrifyo vS drt y and that the evan- 
gelists did deliberately record the fact that John baptized 
with water as an instrument. But how is it where they use 
the preposition, and write, fianrrVCp hv vSarc ? 

Doubtless, iv primarily expresses locality, and means in, 
on, at y or more loosely, among . From this the transition is 
easy to the idea of time, as at such, a time, or in such a year, 
or during the occurrence of such events; to the employ- 
ments in which one is engaged ; to the manner or spirit in 
which one does anything ; and finally, in some cases, to the 
means by or with which a thing is done. So in Matt. viii. 
82, the swine died iv T 0 Z 9 vSaacv, by the waters ; 1 Cor. iii. 
13, Every man’s work shall be revealed iv mjply by fire; 
Bom. x. 9, 44 If thou shall confess (iv r$ aroftarl <rov) with 
thy mouth.” Luke xxii. 49, 44 Shall we smite (iv im^aipa) 
with the sword.” Rev. vi. 8, airofcreivai . . . iv pop<f>aufy 
44 to kill with sword.” In this last sense it is seldom used 
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by classical writers. They commonly express the same idea 
by the dative without the preposition. Among later writers 
it is more common, and in the New Testament its use was 
probably favored by its resemblance to a well-known Hebrew 
idiom. 

'Ev vSan, therefore, may mean either in water or with 
water, as the context may determine. 

In some cases, in connection with £a7rri£a>, iv is used in 
its most primitive sense, denoting locality; as John i. 28, 
where it is said that John was baptizing in (iv) Bethabara, 
and, iii. 23, in Enon, and Matt. iii. 6, iv t$ TopSai^, in the 
Jordan. So, also, Mark i. 4, John was baptizing iv rfi 
iprjfup ' tn the wilderness, and the next verse, iv ’ IopSavy 
itarrapuL, in the river Jordan. 

In other cases, iv vSan means simply v San, with water < 
The same discourse of John is reported in Matt iii. 11, Mark 
i. 8, and Luke iii. 16. According to the reports of Matthew 
and Mark, he said, iv vSan ; but according to Luke, simply 
v8an, without the preposition. John probably spoke in the 
Hebrew, as they called it, of that age ; and the three evan- 
gelists translated it, each in his own way, into Greek. The 
three reports, therefore, very naturally differ in several 
words, but agree in meaning. Luke, the most classical in 
style, translates John’s word by the simple instrumental 
dative, vSart, with water . If the three writers have all given 
John’s meaning correctly, Matthew and Mark must have 
used iv USan to mean exactly what vSarc means in Luke, 
that is, with water. In John i. 26, iv vSarc is used, evidently 
in the same sense, though the conversation there reported 
probably occurred at a different time. 

It is certain, therefore, that ci/, in this connection, may be 
rendered in, locally, or with , instrumentally, as the context 
may require. 

But it cannot be rendered info, or by any form of speech 
which expresses the idea of motion into. That idea must 
be expressed by ci?, with the accusative. See John i. 9, 
ci? rov /cdapev , into the world ; and in vs. 11, ei? r cl tSca, to 
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his own. The only apparent exceptions to this distinction 
between eh and iv are merely apparent. A verb describing 
motion to or into a place to stay there , may be followed by iv 
with the dative, if the idea of staying there is most promi- 
nent in the mind when the preposition is used. Matt. xiv. 
3, ZOero iv faXcucg, “ put him in prison,” where he was still 
confined. Mark xv. 46, KareOrjKev avrov iv fivrffjLeupj u placed 
him in a tomb.” In these passages, edero and tcareOrjtce v 
describe motion into, and would require eh with the accus- 
ative ; but the mind passes from that idea to the idea of 
continuance in the prison, or the tomb, which requires iv witli 
the dative. But when the idea of coming to or into is not 
thus crowded out of mind, eh with the accusative must 
be used. Luke xxiv. 36, it is said that Jesus Sorr) iv fiiotp 
avr&v. No mention is made of his coming, but only of his 
presence, which is expressed by iv with the dative. But in 
John xx. 19 we are told that in the evening, the doors being 
shut [locked] for fear of the Jews, on purpose to prevent 
anybody from coming in, TjkOev 6 'Irjaoih koX lorrj eh to 
yJecov , “ Jesus came into the midst of them, and stood there,” 
as we should arrange these words in English ; and vs. 26, 
Jesus came, the doors being locked, and stood, eh to fieaov, 
into the midst of them. His comiug notwithstanding the 
locked doors was the remarkable fact, and controlled the 
choice of the preposition. The passage cannot be translated, 
ad verbum , into elegant, idiomatic English ; for we have no 
preposition which can at once express the relation of both 
verbs to midst ; nor does the genius of our language permit 
a preposition to pass over the nearest verb and show relation 
to the preceding one. Hence, to give the exact and entire 
meaning of the Greek in good English, we must change the 
order of the words, and translate, as above : u He came into 
the midst of them, and stood there.” 

There is one instance of this kind in connection with John’s 
baptism (Mark i. 4-9). Having told how people resorted to 
him from Jerusalem and all the region of Judea, he mentions 
the remarkable fact that Jesus made the long journey from 
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Nazareth in Galilee to the Jordan (at Bethabara, as we know 
from John), and was baptized there by John. In speaking 
of those from a short distance, whose walk was an easy task, 
not worth notice, he says, i^airri^ovro iv tg3 ’ IopSdvy irorafifi; 
using iv with the dative of locality. If Jesus had been a 
resident of the same neighborhood, his baptism might have 
been recorded in the same form. But his coming from a 
comparatively distant region, where less was known of John, 
and where there was no general movement towards him, 
demanded notice, and the preposition must be changed ac- 
cordingly. He therefore writes : fjkOev * Iyaofa airo Na^aper 
rf}$ TaXiXcuas, teal iftairrlaOrj in to 'Icoavvov, eh top \ Iop&dvrjv . 
The fj\0e i/, “ came,” required eh with the accusative. The 
ifiairTurOrj did not require it, any more than did iPairrityvro, 
in the fifth verse. Apart from that long journey, the rela- 
tion of the baptizing to the Jordan was the same in the case 
of Jesus as of the others, expressed by iv with the dative. 
It was not the relation of motion into . 

And this is the only mention of baptism in the New Tes- 
tament in which the name of the element used is in the 
accusative with eh . In every other instance the complement 
of the verb is the local or instrumental dative with kv> or the 
simple instrumental dative without a preposition. 

In another class of instances, where baptism is mentioned 
as a coming, or promising to come, or profession of having 
come, into some new relation or condition, eh with the accu- 
sative is commonly used, if not always; as eh p>eravoiavy 
u unto repentance ” ; eh afaaiv apapri&v , “ for the remission 
of sins ” ; eh to Svopa , c< unto the name/’ and the like. 

Both idioms are illustrated in 1 Cor. x. 2: “ And were all 
baptized unto Moses (eh top MowotJi/), in the cloud, and in 
the sea (iv ry ve<f>i\rj , /cal iv ry OaXaooy) .” The idea that 
they came into a new relation to Moses is expressed by eh 
with the accusative — eh Mcovarjv . The idea that the cloud 
and the sea were the means by which this was done is ex- 
pressed by iv with the datives ve$i\y and dcCKdacry. 

It has been said that this passage describes a complete 
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immersion, as the cloud was over them and the sea on each 
side of them. This, if true, would be nothing to the purpose, 
as it would still be true that iv expresses the relation of 
instrumentality. But the comment is untrue, and even 
ridiculous. It represents them not as completely surrounded 
by water, but as in a tunnel open at both ends. And Paul 
does not say that they were baptized in or by the cloud and 
sea, as if cloud and sea co-operated in effecting one baptism. 
He speaks of two baptisms, “ in the cloud, and in the sea ” ; 
and they certainly were not immersed in either. If the 
object were to describe one baptism, effected by the joint 
action of cloud and sea, the repeating of the preposition iv 
would be such a grammatical blunder as Paul never commits. 

In classical Greek fiairrifya may mean plunge , implying 
motion into the water; but when used in that sense, it 
imperatively requires, as its complement, eh with the accusa- 
tive ; as when Plutarch says, fUanmaov creav top eh ddKdatrav, 
“ plunge yourself into the sea. But in such cases the whole 
meaning, including the idea of motion into , is not inherent 
in the verb alone, but in the verb and its complement. 

We conclude, therefore, that the Groek verb /9o7rr/£a>, 
when not followed by eh with the accusative, cannot be truly 
rendered by any word or words signifying or implying motion 
to or into . The idea of motion into is not in it; and to trans- 
late it by any word which contains that idea is to introduce 
an idea into the translation which is not in the original Greek, 
and is therefore a false translation. The authors of our com- 
mon English version were right in not interpolating that idea. 

This argument does not settle the question whether John 
baptized by immersion. It only shows that the fact of im- 
mersion is not asserted in the words and phrases now under 
consideration. So far as this argument shows, it may be 
that the evangelists thought that question sufficiently settled 
by other proofs, or that they did not think it worth settling 
at all. On either of these suppositions, they would naturally 
write just as they did. But if it should be shown, by proof 
derived from other sources, that John and the apostles did 
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sometimes, or always, baptize by immersion, it would still 
remain true that these passages do not teach it, and cannot 
be so translated into any language as to teach it without in- 
troducing into the translation an idea not in the original, and 
that the faithfulness of our English version in these passages 
is fully vindicated. 


ARTICLE Y III. 

CHURCH CREEDS. 

BT REV. ENOCH POND, D.D., PROFE8SOR IN BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 

In all ages, Christian churches must have had creeds. As 
every Christian who believes anything has a creed, so every 
society of Christians which holds any articles of belief in 
common must have a common creed. Where there is no 
creed, a profession of faith cannot, in the nature of things, 
be made. Faith in what, if nothing is believed? Aud if 
anything is believed, then, of course, there is a creed. 

A creed is as necessary to a church as the truths of the 
gospel are to the individual believer. As Christian piety 
cannot exist but in connection with some Christian truth, no 
more can a church exist without a professed reception of the 
gospel . The truths of the gospel are the basis on which it 
stands, the substance which it holds, the means, the aliment 
by which it is nourished and sustained. Without some truth 
to feed and rest upon, the church would vanish into nothing. 

The churches of the apostles undoubtedly had a creed. It 
may have been, a short one at first; it may not have been 
reduced to writing. But there was a creed, else those who 
joined these churches could have made no profession of faith 
at all. Martha professed her faith, and recited her creed, 
when she said : “ I believe that thou art the Christ, the Son 
of God, which should come into the world ” (John xi. 27). 
And the eunuch did the same, when he said : 44 1 believe 
that Jesus Christ is the Son of God ” (Acts viii. 37). These 
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creeds may have been as full and as satisfactory at the time 
and in the circumstances when they were uttered as was the 
Athanasian creed three hundred years afterwards. Paul 
speaks to the Romans of “ the form of doctrine which he had 
delivered unto them,” and exhorts Timothy to “hold fast 
the form of sound words which he had received ” ; referring, 
in both cases, to a virtual creed. 

I have said that the creed of the apostolic churches may 
not have been formally written at the time ; but this is a 
point of small importance. Nothing was written at the first; 
the New Testament was not all written until the last apostle 
was just about to leave the world. But the creed of the church 
was written at a very early period. The Apostles’ Creed, so- 
called, is a very ancient document, though not written by any 
of the apostles. This was soon followed by other creeds, as 
occasion called for them. There was the creed of Irenaeus, of 
Origen, of Tertullian, of Lucian the martyr, and of the churches 
of Jerusalem, of Alexandria, and of Antioch . 1 These were fol- 
lowed by the creeds of the General Councils, which were of 
high authority at the time, and in some places are so still. 

There have been various objections to church creeds, 
chiefly by those who, secretly or openly, have departed from 
them, and are afraid of them. It has been said that they 
are made to take the place of scripture, and become, what 
the Bible should be — the standard of faith. But this is not 
true. A written creed must never be substituted for the 
scriptures. Indeed, we doubt whether it ever has been. It 
is rather regarded as a concise expression of what is deemed 
to be the sense of scripture. It is not itself the standard of 
faith, but a transcript, an epitome, of that infallible standard 
which God has given us in his word. 

It is said, again, that church creeds are an infringement 
upon Christian liberty. Individuals must assent to them, or 
they cannot be admitted to the church. Christian liberty 
would be encroached upon, if a church should undertake to 
impose its creed upon others. But this is never done; at 
1 See Bingham’s Orig. Ecc. Book iii. chap. 2. 
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least, it never should be. The church does not impose its 
creed, but merely proposes it for consideration, leaving those 
to whom it is submitted at full liberty, either to accept it 
and walk with that particular church, or to reject it and 
walk somewhere else. And is not this liberty enough? 
To attempt or desire a greater liberty would be to encroach 
on the liberty of others. 

It is still further objected to creeds, that they are brought 
forward and professedly adopted where they cannot be un- 
derstood. Persons in humble life, and even children, are 
made to stand up and express their assent to the more pro- 
found and mysterious doctrines of the gospel. And may 
not the same objection be urged against adopting the Bible 
as our creed ? Who will pretend to understand all the pro- 
fundities of scripture? Yet those who urge this objection 
against creeds are commonly willing to accept the Bible, and 
insist that this is creed enough. 

The creeds of our churches, instead of making the truths 
of scripture more mysterious and incomprehensible, are 
designed to connect and simplify them, and make them more 
plain ; so that where the Bible is understood the creed can 
be with greater ease. 

A creed properly constructed should do little more than 
state the plain facts of scripture* avoiding all connected in- 
quiries and difficulties. And, as simple facts, these state- 
ments in general can be understood . The child of ordinary 
capacity can understand it, as a fact, that there is but one 
God ; while neither the. greatest philosopher nor the pro- 
foundest theologian can grasp all that is included under this 
grand idea. The child may understand that somehow we 
are sinners in consequence of our first parents’ transgression; 
but it has puzzled some of the wisest heads to make plain 
the precise nature of this connection. And so of many 
other doctrines. Let our creeds set forth the truths of 
scripture as facts, to be received as facts, without discussion 
or much explanation, and there will be little ground of 
complaint as to their abstruseness or mystery. 
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Experience has shown that a written creed is of essential 
importance to a church of Christ. It is important as a testi- 
mony to the great truths and facts of the gospel. It is in 
this way, more especially, that the church, as a body, bears 
its testimony. Whenever its creed is read publicly, or by 
whomsoever read, the church virtually says : “ This is the 
gospel, as we understand it. These are the truths on which 
we rest our faith and hopes.” A “ Confession of Faith ” is, 
from the very terms employed, an open testimony for Christ 
and his gospel. When our fathers adopted the Westminster 
Confession of Faith, instead of drawing one pp for themselves, 
they did so, to use their own words, that they “ might with 
one mouth, as well as heart, glorify God and our Lord Jesus 
Christ.” They wished, with their brethren in England, to 
bear a united testimony for God and his truth. 

A church creed is also important, as it tends to promote 
unity, affection , confidence . Those who are to unite habitu- 
ally in the services and ordinances of religion should be 
agreed as to the essential points of doctrine. As they have 
but one Lord, and one baptism, they should be of one faith . 
They should, so far as possible, “ be of the same mind and 
the same judgment.” They must know and fed that this is 
the case, in order to have fellowship and confidence as Chris- 
tians. But how are they to be satisfied of this, unless they 
have a creed, a confession of faith, to which all have given 
their assent? For one to profess to believe the Bible amounts 
to nothing in such a case. Persons of every shade of belief 
will profess to believe the Bible. We want to know how our 
brethren understand the Bible, and what opinions they draw 
from it ; else we do not get at their real creed, and cannot 
know whether they agree with us in receiving the gospel. 

A written creed is also of great importance as a means of 
preserving the purity of the church. The apostle Paul 
speaks of some “ who had made shipwreck of the faith,” and 
says : u He that is an heretic, after the first and second ad- 
monition, reject.” But how are such persons to be known, 
and how detected and convicted, unless the church have an 
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established creed ? Without the Nicene creed, Arius could 
not have beeu excluded from the church. He was prepared 
to assent to almost anything. It was with great difficulty 
that a word was selected (o/iowno?) which the wily heretic 
could not swallow. But for the creeds of the Congregational 
churches of Massachusetts, they could never have cleared 
themselves from the taint of Unitarianism. The Unitarians 
did what conscious heretics have always done — they made 
war upon creeds long before their peculiar doctrines were dis- 
closed ; hoping that if the creeds were taken out of the way 
they might be safq. But the creeds were retained, and in some 
instances strengthened, and those who could not walk with the 
Orthodox churches were obliged to submit to a separation. 

The necessity of creeds is so very obvious that Protestant 
churches universally, as well as Catholics, have been led to 
adopt them. The Augsburg Confession, prepared by the 
joint labors of Luther and Melancthon, was drawn up the 
same year (1529) in which the memorable protest was entered 
. which gave to the Reformers the name of Protestant. This 
was followed by the confessions of the Swiss churches, of the 
Protestants of France, of the German Reformed, of the Eng- 
lish, Scotch, and Dutch Reformed churches — indeed, of all 
the early Protestants, not excepting the Socinians of Ra$on. 

Soon after the settlement of New England, our fathers 
accepted the doctrinal part of the Westminster Confession, 
and afterwards what was called the New England Confession. 
These confessions, which are substantially the same, were 
not only received by the churches, but sanctioned by the 
General Court. The effect of this action, which gave to the 
churches an established creed, was to do away, for a time, 
with separate creeds for particular churches. They had a 
common creed , on the basis of which they all professed to 
stand ; and why should separate creeds be adoptod ? It is 
for this reason that we fail to find among most of the early 
churches of New England such confessions of faith as are 
now in use. The church covenants recognized most of the 
essential doctrines, and a public creed had been sanctioned 
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which embraced them all. But, as the authority of the old 
confessions gradually declined, and more especially when 
the churches began to be threatened with Unitarianism, they 
quickly resorted to the more consistent practice of a creed 
for each individual church — a practice which it is hoped 
may never be laid aside. 

In more recent times, the necessity of creeds has been 
asserted by Unitarians themselves, — at least, by the better 
part of them. Their denomination became infested with a 
class of radicals whom no one bearing the Christian name 
could consent to tolerate ; and in order to be rid of them, 
they were as earnest in favor of creeds as they had formerly 
been in denouncing them. 

But, granting that our churches should have creeds, how 
shall their creeds be formed ? How much shall they em- 
brace ? 

Some tell us that a church creed should embrace no doc- 
trine which a truly pious person can, by any possibility, 
reject ; since, if it do, we may .be under the necessity of ^ 
excluding some child of God from his church and his table. 
But in a creed formed on this principle, it will be difficult to 
determine what to exclude, and what to retain, or whether 
we shall retain anything. There are two kinds of essential 
doctrines — those which are essential to a consistent scheme 
of evangelical religion, and those a belief of which is essential 
to piety. The first class of essential doctrines may be pretty 
accurately ascertained. But who shall tell us precisely what 
doctrines must be received in order to be a pious person ? 
Who will say that there can be no pious Unitarians, or 
Universalists ? Shall we, then, omit from our creeds the 
Divinity of Christ, the Trinity, and eternal punishment? 
Yea, who will pretend that there never was, and never can 
be, a pious heathen? Some of the Germans tell us that 
piety attaches only to the feelings, and has no connection 
whatever with dogma. It is obvious that, on the principle 
we are considering, a church creed must be a very short 
one, if indeed any creed at all is possible. 
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It is not for us to decide into what minds and hearts the 
grace of God may possibly enter and form a renovated char- 
acter. We may judge a system of doctrine, and condemn 
it; but we are not called upon to pass sentence upon the 
characters of individuals, but must leave them to the just 
judgment of God. 

The question returns, then: What shall the creed of a 
church contain? What doctrines shall it embrace? Per- 
haps not the same in all cases. Some regard must be had 
to circumstances, and to the opinions of those immediately 
concerned. In cases where the members of a church, or 
those proposing to become members, are agreed in our Con- 
gregational theology and polity, a creed may be more full 
and explicit than in other cases would be desirable. But in 
cases where there is some diversity of opinion on minor 
points, and where a union is intended, — as is the case in 
many of our new settlements, — a creed may be formed on 
the union principle, omitting or modifying particular parts, 
so as to make it acceptable to all. 

But in no case should a church creed omit or disguise 
aught of what may be regarded as. the essential doctrines of 
the gospel — essential, 1 mean, to a full and consistent 
scheme of evangelical theology. Such doctrines as the 
plenary inspiration of the scriptures, the Trinity, the Divinity 
and atonement of Christ, regeneration by the special in- 
fluences of the Holy Spirit, justification by faith, and eternal 
punishment — these and the like doctrines must never be 
omitted. And if any seemingly pious persons cannot accept 
such a creed, they have no reason to complain. The church 
has rights to be respected, as well as they; and if they 
cannot come into a church formed on the above principles, 
they may find another where they shall be more at home. 
In this country, where sects are so numerous, no hardship 
on this ground is likely to occur. 

Some think that the church creeds in common use, which 
have come down to us from our fathers, are too long, and 
insist on their being curtailed. In oases of admission to 
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the church, too much time is taken up in the reading of 
them. I do not advocate a tediously long creed ; it is not 
necessary. Neither would I advocate a meagrely short one. 
It should be long enough to set forth explicitly the great 
doctrines of the gospel ; and it will be no detriment to a 
congregation to hear such a creed read occasionally in public, 
even if the reading of it should occupy several minutes. 

Some persons have thought to obviate the difficulty here 
suggested by having two creeds. Let the old one stand un- 
altered, unrenounced ; but have a shorter one adapted to be 
read in public. But there are objections to this expedient. 
The short one will ultimately supersede the longer. The 
latter, being laid up on file and never read, will soon be for- 
gotten. Besides, the new members, having never seen, 
heard, or accepted the old creed, may not consent to be 
bound by it If brought forth, at any time, for their reproof 
or conviction, they have only to say : “ This is no creed for 

U8 .” 

It has been made a question, whether a church can 
properly change its creed, substituting a new one, or one 
essentially modified, in place of the old. This can be done, 
undoubtedly, and without embarrassment, in case the church 
are all united in it. But suppose they are not united — there 
is a respectable minority opposed to the change. Under 
these circumstances the case is one of much difficulty, and 
should, if possible, be avoided. I have known more than 
one minister dismissed, and the church divided, from this 
very cause. It is certafn that a majority cannot bind a 
minority, in a case like this. No man can be holden to a 
creed which he has not freely accepted. A minority may 
withdraw from a church, on a change of creed, or may be 
tolerated in it, that is, if they walk orderly in other respeets ; 
but on the mere ground of their dissent from the new creed 
they cannot be excluded. They may still remain in the 
church, and participate in all its privileges and responsi- 
bilities, amenable only to the creed they have adopted. 

On the whole, the difficulties are so great of changing a 
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church creed in opposition to a respectable minority, that it 
should never be attempted but for the gravest reasons. If 
the existing creed is radically defective, or positively heretical, 
a change, with all its hazards, may be necessary. But no 
change, on the mere ground of taste or of personal preference, 
should ordinarily be attempted, until it can be done without 
rending the church. 

Of the importance, and even necessity, of church creeds I 
have sufficiently spoken ; and the impression of this fact, 
I hope, may not be lost. It was a stale artifice of those who 
prepared the way for another gospel among us in the early 
part of the present century, to reject and denounce confes- 
sions of faith. Creeds were represented as useless and of 
bad influence ; as inconsistent with Christian liberty and 
with the first principle of Protestantism — the sufficiency of 
scripture. But these charges, we all now understand, were 
utterly without foundation. Our creeds were never regarded 
as the ultimate standard of our faith, but only the expression 
of it. We have never substituted them in the place of 
scripture, but have merely used them, as a matter of con- 
venience, to set forth what we regarded as the true sense 
of scripture. And what absurdity to pretend that Christians 
may not study the scriptures for themselves, gather their 
opinions from them, express them one to another, reduce 
them to writing, and thus form a creed, and a church on 
the basis of it, without incurring the reproach of undervalu- 
ing and superseding the use of scripture, and encroaching 
upon the liberty of others. 

That indifference to religious truth and dislike of creeds, 
which has once brought so much mischief upon us, I have 
feared was beginning to show itself again. Hence the desire 
of short and imperfect creeds, and a renewal of the old and 
oft-refuted objections against them. Now against this spirit, 
wherever it shows itself, we cannot be too cautiously on our 
guard. Is it not enough that we have once been caught 
in this way ? Shall we consent to fall into the same snare 
again ? “ In vain,” says the wise man, “ is the net spread 
in the sight of any bird.” 
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ARTICLE IX. 

HEBREW GRAMMAR AND LEXICOGRAPHY. 1 

BT REV. GEORGE H. WHITT EM OKE, A.M., ROCHESTER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 

Under the title of this paper it is proposed to notice some features of 
the publications below which establish their claims to be regarded as real 
services to the English student of the Hebrew scriptures, and to offer some 
remarks suggested by the general subject. 

It may seem superfluous to commend a Grammar which has been so 
long before the public, and has so well earned the following encomium of 
the “ British Quarterly Review,” in welcoming this new edition : 44 Its 
simple and intelligible arrangement of materials, its generally sound 
conclusions, and its highly convenient form will always make it the 
favorite text-book in all our schools and colleges, and the companion of 
every student of the Old Testament scriptures.” In America this verdict 
has been emphasized by the authority of Professor Stuart, who, after six 
editions of his own Grammar had been published, devoted himself to the 
translation of Gesenius, whose principles he had always followed, and by 
that of Dr. Conant, who a little earlier had undertaken the same task, 
executing it with a fidelity which has so long made it the standard repre- 
sentative of the original work among us. But Dr. Roediger still lives to 
devote his accumulated experience and unceasing attention to the per- 
fection of the tasks which were his legacy from the great master Gesenius* 
Twenty editions of the Grammar have appeared in Germany, and the 
volume before us is declared to be virtually from the twenty-first, and, by 
his special arrangement and attention, even in English Roediger’s own 
work as much as in German. * Dr. Davies brings to his part of this joint 
undertaking the experience of long service in Hebrew instruction, as well 
as the ability resulting from foreign study. It will not, then, be amiss to 

1 Gesenius’s Student’s Hebrew Grammar, from the Twentieth German Edition, 
as revised by E. Roediger, D.D., Professor of Oriental Languages at the Uni- 
versity of Berlin. Translated by B. Davies, LL.D. With special Additions 
and Improvements by Dr. Roediger ; and with Reading-Book and Exercises by 
the Translator. Student’s Hebrew Lexicon. A compendious Hebrew and Chal- 
dee Lexicon to the Old Testament, chiefly founded on the works of Gesenius 
and Fiirst, with improvements from Roediger, Dietrich, Ewald, and others. 
Edited by Benjamin Davies, Ph.D., LL.D., Translator of Roediger’s Gesenius, 
or Student’s Hebrew Grammar. London : Asher and Company. 
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point out some of the new titles to favor possessed by this work so monu- 
mental of modern Oriental philology. 

In the first pages of the book, preceding a complete collection of para- 
digms, we meet with a new and fuller Table of Ancient Semitic Alphabets, 
in the drawing up of which Professor Roediger acknowledges the valuable 
aid of Dr. M. A. Levy, the learned Professor at Breslau. The facilities 
and interest of alphabetic research have been promoted by recent dis- 
coveries of antique inscriptions ; and it may be hoped that, in these days 
of archaeological zeal, the Moabite stone will not retain its present solitary 
eminence of age and value as a witness to the Bible and to the paternity 
of the systems of writing derived from the Greek and the Latin. 

• In the Introduction, besides the three branches of the Semitic languages 
heretofore recognized, — the Arabic, the Aramaean, and the Hebrew, with 
the Canaanitic or Phoenician, — as a distinct and fourth chief branch is 
enumerated the Assyrian (with the old Babylonian), as it appears in the 
Cuneiform inscriptions ; the language of the Elamites and Assyrians, after 
long doubt, having been proved Semitic. 

Of particular value in this part of the book is an addition inserted in 
the section on an historical survey of the Hebrew language. It indicates 
the lines of investigation by which an earlier stage of the language than 
is preserved in the present written documents can be recognized and 
established. One result of this regressive inquiry consists in the ability 
to see more clearly how the Old Testament Hebrew acquired its system 
of sounds and grammatical forms. This is so desirable, that, merely men- 
tioning the first and third of the paths which conduct to this earlier stage 
of the language, — viz. archaic forms in the Hebrew itself, and comparison 
with the kindred tongues, especially the Arabic, often conservative of 
them, — a brief notice may be profitably given to the second, viz. retro- 
spective inference from the present lexical forms, in so far as they clearly, 
in the law and analogy of the letter-changes, point back to such an older 
form of the language. Here would be included the transitions from hard 
and rough consonants in the earlier times to smoother ones of the same 
class, or, while the original consonant was still retained, to a degenerate 
pronunciation of it ; the extensive rejection of consonants at the end of 
words, to which is owing the present form of so many of the particles 
especially; and the change of the feminine ending fi-r to •'w. 

Further on in the work attention is called to the fact that the changes 
which have passed upon the Hebrew language in respect to its sounds 
have also affected its vowel-system; and examples are cited in English 
spelling according to Arabic analogy, exhibiting the original forms of 
words, as S&d&fit, for , righteousness. Here, in § 27, by a few 

prefatory remarks, the whole subject of the changes of vowels, especially 
in respect to quantity, has a new light thrown upon it for the patient and 
diligent student. He is made aware of the fact, more elaborately pre- 
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seated by Hupfeld in his uncompleted fragment of a Hebrew Grammar, 
of the prevalence of short vowels in the early language ; the & sound pre- 
dominating among these. He is thus better prepared to realize the assertion 
of all the grammars that the present vowel-system is highly artificial, and 
exhibits the intoning style of the schools and the synagogue. Every 
service of this kind is inestimable to the student ; for probably two thirds 
of those who take up the study think it as difficult as did the writer of a 
recently published reminiscence of Professor Stuart, though it is to be 
feared that a large number never get even a temporary impetus and be- 
guilement such as he records : “ Even into the dry, monotonous task 
of teaching the Hebrew grammar — as it was the practice of Professor 
Stuart to teach it even to beginners, — he would infuse such life and interest 
that for the time you forgot the difficulties, the almost unintelligible nature 
of the language, and of the rules you were trying to master.” 

An improvement of note is the unequivocal substitution of our to as the 
sound and equivalent of 1, instead of the German to, or v. It is surprising 
that the latter should have been retained so long, especially in view of the 
correct statement, in every successive edition of the Grammar, that it is 
of the greatest importance to understand well the old and genuine sound 
of every consonant ; since very many grammatical peculiarities and 
changes are dependent on, and can be explained only by the nature of 
the sounds and their pronunciation. To be sure, the real equivalency 
of 1 and to was stated in the discussion of the peculiarities of 1 ; but, in 
face of the retention of the v sound, it may be doubted whether in 
very many cases there was not an inveterate perplexity in the mind of 
the student, if, passing beyond the laborious memorizing of the Ayin- 
Waw verb, he attempted to give an intelligible account of its apparent 
wide deviations from the normal form. It is not only in morals that 
the attempt to combine correct theory with doubtful practice is dark- 
ening and bewildering in its effects. All, however, becomes easily 
intelligible, if Jc&wdm, instead of kdvdjUy be brought to comparison with 
k&t&l. It must also, on the old practice, have seemed strange that so 
common a word as u and ” should be pronounced now rt, and again 0, as 
in rule. An ancient Hebrew, it may also be confidently affirmed, would 
have been astounded to be told that he ever discriminated in his utterance 
of this connective. The apparent anomaly disappears when the true to 
sound is employed, and it is seen that, though the pointing is different, 
the difference of sound is very slight in the initial utterance of 
t Md&rgtz, and which, says Dr. Davies, ought probably to be pro- 

nounced, toQmdJgkh ; the 1 retaining its feeble to sound before the Shureq. 

The origin of the vowel sounds from the three primary ones is more 
fully stated and exhibited than heretofore. Fuller, also, and more ser- 
viceable are the remarks in the section on the character of the several 
vowels. For example, Kal and Piel participles become better understood 
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in their inflection by the statement that short Chireq is sometimes an 
original t lengthened by the tone to €, as in qnik (thy foe), from 
originally ayibh. 

In the treatment of the verb, we find a useful remark prefixed to the 
Guttural verbs, to the effect that their deviations can only in part be 
taken for actual weakness, as in the omission of the doubling by Daghesh 
forte; while, on the contrary, in forms like Tbrp, the original d of the 
preformative is kept, which in the corresponding form of the model verb, 
is weakened into !. This, it will be seen, has the same aim as so 
many of the additions and improvements, some of which have already 
been specified, — the explanation of the present phenomena of the language 
out of its reconstructed earlier condition. Hupfeld, asserting the accu- 
mulation by advanced philological inquiry of sufficient facts to explain 
with great probability the problem of the vocalization and the historical 
course of its cultivation, states as one of the main points upon which this 
explanation is founded, that the vocalization was originally far simpler 
than now, as is established through a comprehensive analogy of language. 
It is the valuable office of many a little remark and note to call attention 
to this early simple vocalization. 

The sections which treat of the various participial and infinitive forms 
of nouns derived from the regular and irregular verbs remain as before. 
The conviction may here be expressed of the exceeding importance of 
their careful study to any who would gain such a knowledge of Hebrew 
as not even the most faithful and extensive memorizing of forms can 
convey, but which comes from feeling the force of the form as built on a 
certain plan from the stem-word. Of the word *Ppn, for example, it may 
be learned from the lexicon that it is applied to a godly, pious man, as well 
as to a kind and merciful one. But to the inquirer into the significance of 
its structural form may there not be suggested the important and beautiful 
lesson that such a one both receives and exemplifies the grace of God, the 
source of all grace of character ? Hupfeld strongly insists on the proper 
passive force of the form as a denominative, signifying one who is the 
object of God’s mercy. Certainly it is allied to the passive participle, 
although the same form occurs with an active signification in intransitive 
verbs. May not the best conciliation of the etymological indications and 
the facts of the word’s usage come from supposing it a pregnant designation 
of one in whom inhere the distinctions and the virtues of the M gracious 
state ” of which the eld divines speak ? 

One must seek to have the exact correspondence between certain He- 
brew and English terms felt instantly and instinctively. Thus the very 
appellation of the language may suggest to us that Abraham, from whom 
it came, was “ the Hebrew,” not merely as an immigrant into Canaan, 
but, being such, was called by the native inhabitants of the land, as he 
came from “ the over side ” of the Euphrates, the “ over-sider,” as we say 
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“ outsider.” These native inhabitants, in turn, by a similar Hebrew ter- 
mination of the word for “ Canaanites,” are thereby designated in a manner 
exactly answering to our “ lowlandere,” or “ Netherlander®.” Amid the 
multitude of subjects in Old Testament study, some notice of all which 
seems desirable, and almost imperative, a few exercises, at least, should be 
devoted to the branch which has been glanced at, the structure of words 
in their primary forms as distinct from their changes by inflection. It is 
duQ to the student that he be directed in the path. Here, as elsewhere, 
it will rest with him to follow it until conducted into that real acquaintance 
with a language which transfers the principles and statements of grammars 
and lexicons from without to within, so that they are a part of the man. 

Exception has sometimes been taken to the ‘ declensions ' of Gesenius, 
as cumbrous and artificial, and even then as not entirely exhaustive. 
Undoubtedly, statements can be framed, like Ewald’s, inclusive under 
four or five heads, of the changes underlying all the nouns which Gesenius 
distributes into nine declensions. It may be questioned, however, whether 
we have not in Gesenius the most convenient method for determining, 
after an instant's thought, the forms of a noun throughout its whole in- 
flection, of which it is so desirable to be possessed. 

A useful page is added by the translator, with the modestly expressed 
hope that it will perhaps make the complicated inflection of the segholates 
somewhat plainer. It is believed that the plural in the absolute and with 
light suffixes points for its origin to the prevalence in the older state of 
the language of the form so common in Aramaean. 

In the Syntax, Dr. Davies has added on many points foot-notes of a 
suggestive and illustrative character, or directing to fuller information, as 
in the case of several references to Ewald’s Grammar. He has also ap- 
pended to the Grammar a Hebrew Beading-Book, with Exercises in 
Grammar and Composition, designed to aid the student in acquiring the 
inflections and constructions by presenting suitable matter for translation 
and analysis, accompanied with copious references to the forms and rules 
of the grammar. 

It is prefaced by some very judicious remarks upon the most approved 
method of studying Hebrew, in which the author espouses, correctly, we 
think, the side of a full grammar, rather than a skeleton, or outline, for 
the beginner, though not insisting that every point should be mastered at 
first by all learners alike. He makes reference to the views of Gesenius 
and Winer on this important subject, which were first presented to English 
readers in the Appendix to Dr. Hackett's Hebrew Exercises, now for 
many years out of print. The exercises before us, though not so full and 
elaborate upon some points, are constructed upon the same general plan 
as those of the work first named, and may be very profitably employed by 
the instructor. 

It is a great advantage of the Student's Hebrew Lexicon, which is dedi- 
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cated to Dr. Roediger, that it contains frequent and valuable references 
to the Student’s Hebrew Grammar. The special and exact adjustment 
of the works to each other, combined with their inexpensive, convenient, 
and highly attractive form, may well induce the teacher to recommend 
them together to the beginner. If the latter shall at a further stage wish 
to possess a Gesenius or Fiirst unabridged, the substantial merits of this 
compendious book will still cause it to be retained upon his shelves. For, 
as Dr. Davies says, the work may be regarded as new, though not claiming 
to be original ; presenting everywhere freshness, indicating a measure of 
independence and of endeavor after progress — not, however, in a dog- 
matic, but in a tentative, spirit. The direction of his efforts may be 
indicated, according to the author’s own characterization of them, as 
follows : 

Fuller indications and illustrations of the affinities and interchanges of 
the letters have been given, and also of their formative uses or their effect 
in word-building. 

In dealing with derivatives, and particularly those that seem to have 
more than three radical letters, many improvements have been essayed. 

The Onomatopoetic origin of many roots is surmised, to which the theory 
has not been heretofore extended, and notwithstanding the objection of 
some Sanscrit scholars to such derivation. 

As the Assyrian tongue has taken its place among the branches of the 
Semitic family, the names of the monarchs of that empire occurring in the 
Bible have tentative Semitic etymologies assigned them. 

Comparative philology has been laid under requisition to produce 
affinities and analogies between words in different forms and of various 
dialects or languages. A few of the interesting examples under this head 
may be mentioned. The word Dh, meaning heat, comes from a root found 
in Syriac and Arabic, as well as in Hebrew. From this Semitic source, 
says Dr. Davies (the same root being also found in Coptic) came, through 
the Arabic, our alchymy , chymist, having reference to heat, as the dissolvent 
or means of analyzing substances. Hence chymistry is fitly said to be the 
science of heal . From Dh, bosom, is deduced, through the Arabic, the 
Italian alcovo = our alcove , and (by insertion of the liquid) koAttos = 
Italian golfo = our gulf ; compare Latin sinus, also German busen, for 
both bosom and bay . The “ devouring element ” of penny-a-liners has a 
respectable ancestry in first, 4 to browse, feed upon ’ ; secondly, ‘ to 
consume with fire.’ This root is regarded as probably mimetic, and traced 
in the Greek (3opd (fit,- (3pu>- ctkw), Welsh pater, poru, bora , Latin two, 
English forage , browse , bread , German brod. 

Among those who encouraged Dr. Davies to undertake this volume and 
render this service to Hebrew learning, he mentions Dr. Payne Smith, the 
successor of Dean Alford, at Canterbury ; Dr. Gotch, President of Bristol 
Baptist College ; Dr. Hackett, of Rochester Theological Seminary ; and 
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Dr. W. Wright, now Professor of Arabio in the University of Cambridge, 
England. 

They certainly must feel, in looking upon the completed work, that it 
is well adapted to the end which the author declares will be, by the favor 
of God, the coveted reward of his labor — the real aiding of the student 
to gain a good knowledge of the Old Testament scriptures in the original 
tongues. 


ARTICLE X. 

DR HODGE’S SYSTEMATIC THEOLOGY . 1 

An orator recently addressing the Massachusetts Medical Society 
remarked that “ progress is the pride of the day ; and the charm of anti- 
quity is broken. In the early history of the country, medicine and theo- 
logy were allied together, each having firm faith in the infinite and none 
in the infinitesimal ; but now sugar is the staple article both in theological 
and medical dispensaries.” In the system of theology which Dr. Hodge is 
giving to the public, there are signs of progress. It contains more of the 
saccharine element than is found in the older treatises emanating from his 
school Still, it is in the main, allopathic rather than homoeopathic in its 
treatment of its patients. It is in this respect as it should be. It gives 
evidence of its author’s sound mind and extensive learning. It is written 
in a vigorous and flexile style. It presents theology in a compact form. 
The spirit of it is candid and fair. It propounds various theories which 
we regard as untenable, and defends the real truth by some arguments 
which we regard as inconclusive. The excellences and the faults of the 
system — the excellences being greater than the faults — appear in almost 
every chapter. Let us look, for example, at volume one, part one, chap- 
ter one, entitled “ Origin of the Idea of God.” 

Dr. Hodge supposes that the existence of God can be proved, and also 
that it is self-evident. We have an “ innate knowledge ” of his being. 
Dr. Hodge defines innate knowledge to be “ that which is due to our 
constitution as sentient, rational, and moral beings.” “ The soul is so con- 
stituted that it sees certain things to be true immediately in their own 
light. They need no proof. Men need not be told or taught that the 
things thus perceived are true.” These immediate perceptions are called 
“intuitions,” “primary truths,” “laws of belief,” “innate knowledge or ideas” 

1 Systematic Theology. By Charles Hodge, D.D., Professor in the Theo- 
logical Seminary, Princeton, New Jersey Two Yols. pp. 648 and 732. New 
York : Charles Scribner and Company ; London and Edinburgh : T. Nelson 
and Sons. 1872. 

Vol. XXIX. No. 115. 70 
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(I. 195). 44 All that is meant is that the mind is so constituted that it per- 
ceives certain things to be true without proof and without instruction ” (L 
192). 44 What is seen immediately without the intervention of proof to 
be true, is, according to the common mode of expression, said to be seen 
intuitively” (I. 193). 

Among the truths of which we have an innate knowledge, Dr. Hodge 
specifies the following : 44 The part of a thing is less than the whole ; ” 44 A 
straight line is the shortest distance between two points ; ” 44 Nothing can- 
not be a cause ; ” 44 Every effect must have a cause ; ” 44 Sin deserves pun- 
ishment,” etc. 

Dr. Hodge places the truth of God’s existence in the same category 
with the axioms which we have now specified, and affirms that it is a 
‘‘primary truth,” one of which we have an 44 immediate perception,” 
44 intuition,” 44 innate knowledge,” 44 innate idea.” 

I. Let us inquire whether Dr. Hodge has shown that the perception of 
God’s existence is so immediate as to prove the perception to be innate. 
Has he shown that we believe in God’s existence as soon as the truth is 
presented to us, and without the intervention of any other truth V If there 
be the intervention of another truth, then this truth is perceived through a 
medium ; and not being perceived immediately, it is not perceived intui- 
tively. Dr. Hodge says : 44 All the faculties and feelings of our minds and 
bodies have their appropriate objects ; and the possession of the faculties 
supposes the existence of those objects. The senses suppose the existence 
and reality of the objects of sense. The eye, in its very structure, sup- 
poses that there is such an element as light ; the sense of hearing would 
be unaccountable and inconceivable without sound ; and the sense of touch 
would be inconceivable were there no tangible objects. The same is true 
of our social affections ; they necessitate the assumption that there are 
relations suited to their exercises. Our moral nature supposes that the 
distinction between right and wrong is not chimerical or imaginary. In 
like manner, our religious feelings, our 6ense of dependence, our conscious- 
ness of responsibility, our aspirations after fellowship with some Being 
higher than ourselves, and higher than anything which the world or nature 
contains, necessitates [necessitate] the belief in the existence of God ” (L 
200). From the fact that a fish has an instinct for the water we may draw 
the inference that there is water in which the fish has the power to swim. 
Dr. Hodge will not doubt that this is an inference , and is not an independent 
belief. From the fact that a bird has an instinct for dying we may come to 
the conclusion that there is an atmosphere in which the bird has the power 
to fly ; but Dr. Hodge will not say that this conclusion is a 44 primary per- 
ception.” He may, indeed, say that we have a primary perception of an 
atmosphere, but not on the ground that there exists an instinct to fly in it, 
or an apparatus for breathing it. From the thirst of a young animal for 
milk we may derive an inference that milk is somewhere provided for it, 
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and is good for it ; but this inference is not innate knowledge. 44 From 
the very structure of the eye ” we may draw the conclusion that there is 
such an clement as light ; but will Dr. Hodge affirm that this conclusion is 
44 a law of belief? ” He may say that light is seen 44 in its own light/’ but 
is it not a self-contradiction to say that it is seen 44 intuitively,” “ prima- 
rily," in “ the very structure of the eye ? ” If we learn that there is a 
being endued with a sense of hearing we infer that there will be sound 
which he can hear, but this belief in sound is not derived from sound itself, 
but from another object ; it comes through a medium, and is not immediate. 
If we are informed of a being who has the sense of touch, we conclude 
that there will be objects which he can touch; but this conclusion is 
not “ innate knowledge." Dr. Hodge says that the sense of hearing and of 
touch would be inconceivable without audible and tangible objects. (1. 200). 
He might as well say that audible and tangible objects would be incon- 
ceivable without the sense of hearing and touch. We cannot fbrm an ap- 
prehension of the sense without forming an apprehension of its objects ; 
nor can we form an apprehension of its objects without forming an appre- 
hension of the sense ; but a mind may think of visible, audible, and tan- 
gible objects, before it believes in the existence of any sense to recognize 
them, and it may think of a sense of sight, sound, and touch, before it 
believes in the existence of any visible, audible, or tangible objects to be 
recognized. If we are told of beings who have a constitutional love for 
parents and children, we reason in favor of the proposition that parents 
and children do or will exist. The idea of a parent involves the idea of a 
child, and vice versa ; but the idea of a parent does not imply the actual 
existence of a child, and the idea of a child does not imply the actual ex- 
istence of a parent. Our reasoning in favor of their actual existence is the 
opposite of an 44 innate knowledge " of it. 44 In like manner our religious 
feelings " constitute a premise from which we reason in favor of the existence 
of an object on which these feelings may rest ; but the belief that there 
actually exists such an object forms the conclusion, and this conclusion is, 
of course, not a 44 fundamental law of belief.” Dr. Hodge says that our 
sense of dependence 44 necessitates ” our belief in the divine existence ; so 
does our perception of the adaptation of means to ends throughout the 
material universe. First, we are conscious of a sense of dependence; 
secondly, we recognize the truth taught by observation that all our con- 
stitutional feelings have their appropriate objects ; thirdly, we apply this 
truth in our argument proving that our constitutional sense of dependence 
has its appropriate object — God. Dr. Hodge says that our 44 consciousness 
of responsibility ” necessitates our belief in the being of God. What is our 
consciousness of responsibility ? It is a consciousness of accepting as true 
the statement that we are responsible. What is the accepting of this 
statement as true ? It is the acceptance of the statement as true that we 
shall receive a reward for doing well, and a punishment for doing ill. So 
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far we have intuition. But so far we have no intuitioh of God's existence. 
Our accepting of the statement as true that we shall be rewarded for doing 
well or punished for doing ill may be a mere imagining, or apprehending, 
or surmising, or thinking, or supposing, or presuming, or hoping, or fear- 
ing, or expecting, or it may be a believing , that we shall be thus recom- 
pensed ; but even this belief is not the “ innate knowledge” of a God. It 
involves the premise of an argument. The argument is this : We shall be 
rewarded ; therefore there will be a rewarder ; we shall be punished ; 
therefore there will be a punisher ; moral agents have been and now are 
rewarded and punished ; therefore there has been and is now a rewarder 
and punisher ; there has occurred the event, the happiness, or the misery 
of a moral agent ; this event has a cause, a moral governor ; this moral 
governor is God. 

Again, if it be true that our sense of accountability involves an “ innate 
knowledge” of God, then it involves an “ innate knowledge” of our future 
existence. The dying man has a hope of reward, or fear of punishment; 
this reward or punishment cannot be experienced in this life ; therefore 
it will be experienced in a life to come. This is reasoning; but it is 
analogous to our reasoning in favor of the divine existence ; if the latter 
reasoning be resolved into an innate belief, so may the former. 

II. Let us inquire whether Dr. Hodge has shown that the knowledge 
of God is so universal as to prove it to be innate. He admits that when 
he affirms this knowledge to be inborn he uses the word God “ in a very 
wide sense”; only “in the general sense of a being on whom we are 
dependent and to whom we are responsible” (I. 194, 195). But if our 
constitutional feeling of responsibility involves an innate belief in God, 
then it involves an innate belief in a holy God ; also in a holy God who 
knows every secret act of virtue or sin which our own consciences approve 
or condemn. Can Dr. Hodge maintain that all men have this innate 
knowledge of a God who thus “ searches the heart,” and who will reward 
our most secret holiness, and punish our most hidden sin ? He says that 
our belief in God’s existence is necessitated by our “aspirations alter 
fellowship with some being higher than ourselves and higher than any 
thing which the world or nature contains” (1. 200). Is this merely a 
being on whom we are dependent and to whom we are responsible ? Will 
Dr. Hodge maintain that the fetich-worshippers have those lofty aspira- 
tions? Do the worshippers of an insect, who crush it when they are 
vexed with it, feel such a responsibility as involves a knowledge of “ an 
invisible being, higher than self, and higher than man” (I. 197)? Is Dr. 
Hodge consistent with himself when at one time he represents this in- 
tuitively known being as so spiritual, so far exalted above nature ; and at 
another time affirms that the being is merely one to whom we are ac- 
countable and on whom we are dependent? He teaches: “As we are 
bora with the sense of touch and sight, and take cognizance of their 
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appropriate objects as soon as they are presented ; so we are born with 
the intellectual faculty of perceiving these primary truths as soon as they 
are presented 99 (L 19S). Therefore, do all the heathen perceive the truth 
of God’s existence as soon as it is presented to their minds ? Dr. Hodge 
affirms not only that they do, but that the Bible teaches that they do. 
He writes : “ The apostle tells us that those who have a written revelation 
shall be judged by that revelation ; that those who have no externally 
revealed law, shall be judged by the law written on the heart That the 
heathen have such a law he [Paul] proves first from the fact that 4 they 
do by nature the things contained in the law,’ i.e. they do under the con- 
trol of their nature the things which the law prescribes, and, secondly, 
from the operations of conscience. When it condemns, it pronounces 
something done to be contrary to the moral law ; and when it approves, 
it pronounces something to be conformed to that law (Rom. ii. 12-16). 
The recognition of God, therefore, that is, of a being to whom we are 
responsible, is involved in the very idea of accountability” (L 196). On 
examining one written law we reason in favor of the fact that Solon 
existed ; on examining another , we reason in favor of the fact that Draco 
existed ; on examining a third, we reason in favor of the fact that Justinian 
existed. On examining a fourth , i.e. the law which is written on the heart 
of man, we reason in favor of the fact that God exists. Our belief that 
this fourth law has a cause is no more intuitive than is our belief that the 
three other laws have a cause. Dr. Hodge proceeds : 44 Hence every man 
carries in the very constitution of his being as a moral agent, the evidence 
of the existence of God” (I. 196). This is true. Every man has in his 
constitution a proof that there is a God. The evidence of God’s existence 
is not in the statement of it, but in the constitution of the soul ; the truth 
is not self-evident, but is learned from something lying under it Dr. 
Hodge continues : 44 And as this sense of sin and responsibility is absolutely 
universal, so must also, according to the Bible, be the knowledge of God 99 
(I. 196). On the same principle if, during the reign of king David or 
Solomon, a Jewish peasant had a knowledge that he had violated a Jewish 
law and had made himself liable to a civil punishment, he must have had 
an innate knowledge of the existence of David or Solomon. 44 The simple 
fact of scripture and experience is, that the moral law as written upon 
the heart is indelible ; and the moral law in its nature implies a lawgiver, 
one from whom that law emanates, and by whom it will be enforced ” 
(I. 198). Tho moral law implies a lawgiver, in the same sense in which 
a law in a certain French code implies a lawgiver ; but the mind has not 
an 44 innate knowledge ” that Napoleon was the author of that code. The 
thought of a substance is not separate from the thought of its qualities ; 
and the thought of qualities is not separate from the thought of their sub- 
stance ; but the thought of a particular event is separate from the thought 
of its cause, and the thought of a cause is separate from the thought of a 
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particular event. The thought of a particular event leads to a thought of 
its cause ; but we must not mistake the fact of its suggesting a cause for 
the fact of its involving one. 

Dr. Hodge regards not only the scriptures, but also history, as showing 
that the knowledge of God is so universal as to prove it innate. That the 
divine existence is perceived intuitively he attempts to prove by alleging 
the fact that it u is one of those truths which reveal themselves to every 
human mind ; ” that it belongs to “ a class of truths so plain that they 
never fail to reveal themselves to the human mind.” He remarks: “ Hence 
the criteria of those truths which are accepted as axioms, and which 
are assumed in all reasoning, and the denial of which renders all faith and 
all knowledge impossible, are universality and necessity. Wbat all [men] 
believe, and what all men must believe, is to be assumed as undeniably 
true. These criteria, indeed, include each other. If a truth be uni- 
versally admitted, it must be because no man can rationally call it in 
question. And if it be a matter of necessary belief, it must be accepted 
by all who possess the nature out of the constitution of which the necessity 
arises ” ( 1 . 193 , 194 ). Dr. Hodge, then, is discussing the question, not whether 
the belief in God is intuitive to some men, but whether it is intuitive to all 
men ( 1 . 193 ). In answering the objection “ that travellers and missionaries 
report the existence of some tribes so degraded that they could discover 
in them no traces of this knowledge ” of God, Dr. Hodge says : “ Even 
if the fact be admitted that such tribes have no idea of God, it would not 
be conclusive. Should a tribe of idiots be discovered, it would not prove 
that reason is not an attribute of our nature. If any community should 
come to light in which infanticide was universal, it would not prove that 
parental love was not one of the instincts of humanity” (I. 196 , 197 ). 
Here we remark, first, that Dr. Hodge is inconsistent with himself. He is 
attempting to show that the knowledge of God is intuitive, in the sente 
that it never fails to reveal itself to the human mind (I. 193 ). Can it be 
intuitive in this sense, if it does fail to reveal itself to whole tribes of 
men ? He says : “ When it is asked whether the existence of God is an 
intuitive truth, the question is equivalent to asking whether the belief in 
his existence is universal and necessuiy” (I. 194 ). On this principle, 
if we answer the second question by asserting that the belief in God’s 
existence is not universal, our assertion is equivalent to answering the first 
question by asserting that the belief is not intuitive. 

We remark, secondly, that Dr. Hodge confounds one statement with 
another. He confounds the question whether all men do believe imme- 
diately in the Divine existence, with the question whether they have the 
faculty for thus believing. The inquiry whether all men do exercise the 
faculty of reason is entirely distinct from the inquiry whether they have 
the faculty. The question whether all men actually exercise the paren- 
tal sensibility is different from the question whether all men possess the 
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sensibility. If he attempts to prove that all men possess this sensibility 
by asserting that all men exercise it, this last assertion would not be 
valid, provided that whole tribes of men do not exercise it. If he 
attempts to prove that all men possess the faculty of reason by asserting 
that ail men exercise it, this last assertion would not be justifiable, pro- 
vided that whole tribes of men do not exercise it. On the same principle, 
if he attempts to prove that all men have the faculty for an immediate 
perception of God, and to prove this by asserting that all men do perceive 
God immediately, this assertion would not be allowable, provided that 
whole tribes of men have no idea of God at all. Dr. Hodge is professedly 
discussing the question, whether all men have the innate idea of a deity ; 
bat he sometimes wanders into the other question, whether all men have 
the faculty for gaining this idea. He ought to be engaged in proving that 
the knowledge of God is universal, and therefore results from the very 
constitution of our nature ; but sometimes he inverts the proposition, and 
asserts “ that the knowledge of God results from the very constitution of 
our nature, and is therefore universal.” (I. 106). The universality of the 
belief he makes an inference from the fact that it is intuitive ; but he pro- 
fesses to be proving that the universality of the belief is an argument for 
the fact that the belief is intuitive. We remark, thirdly, that Dr. Hodge 
seems to be reasoning on the principle that the universality of a belief is 
not only a sign but a sure sign that the belief is intuitive. There are 
various beliefs, however, which are universal, and yet founded solely on 
argument. The mere universality of a belief is one sign, but is not an 
infallible sign that the belief is a fundamental law of the mind. In order 
to be an infallible sign, the belief must be shown to arise in all men before 
or without their perception of an argument for it ; therefore, to arise as 
early and as uniformly as the nature of the mind at different periods 
allows. 

HI. Let us next inquire whether Dr. Hodge has shown that the belief 
in the divine existence is so necessary as to prove it to be innate. To 
the question whether the existence of God is a truth “ to which the mind 
cannot refuse its assent,” is 44 forced to assent ” ; a truth in which “ no man 
can possibly disbelieve,” which exists 44 of necessity ” in every human mind, 
he gives an affirmative answer. Still he admits it to be 44 possible that the 
moral nature of a man may be so disorganized by vice, or by a false 
philosophy, as to have its testimony for the existence of God effectually 
silenced.” He adds: “This, however, would prove nothing as to what 
that testimony really is” (I. 198). But if it be possible for a man to 
withold all testimony in favor of this truth, how can it be necessary for 
him to give the testimony ? Dr. Hodge may reply : 44 The denial is forced, 
and can only be temporary.” But how long may it continue ? Why not 
during a man’s entire life? If one man can thus remain through life 
without a knowledge of God, why cannot a whole tribe of men? Dr. 
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Hodge says that, “ the probability is ** in favor of a universal belief in God 
(L 197). Therefore he can only say that the probability is in favor of a 
necessary universal belief in God. He derives this probability from an 
inadequate premise. Speaking of tribes who are reported to have no idea 
of a Deity, he says : “ Unless such people show that they have no sense of 
right and wrong, no consciousness of responsibility for character and 
conduct, there is no evidence that they have no knowledge of such a being 
as God ” (I. 197). He has failed to show that this 44 sense of right,** and 
this 44 consciousness of responsibility *’ involve the knowledge of God ; and 
if they do result in it, he has failed to show that they result in it neces- 
sarily ; and if they result in it necessarily he has failed to show that this 
necessity is a sure sign of the knowledge being innate; for he says or 
implies : It 44 may bo very true ** that 44 there are many things which 
children and illiterate persons learn and can hardly avoid learning, which 
need not be referred to the constitution of their nature ** (I. 199). 

We agree with Dr. Hodge in thinking that the belief in some kind of a 
deity is universal, but we do not regard it as uniform in all men so as to 
prove the belief to be intuitive. We agree with him in thinking that the 
belief is necessary in certain conditions of the mind, but we do not regard 
it as unconditionally necessary so as to prove it to be intuitive. We differ 
from him in his main position that we are conscious of believing without 
proving that there is a God ; and we think that in the general course of 
his discussion he first assumes that we do believe this truth without reason- 
ing in favor of it ; secondly, he infers that such an unreasoning belief is 
universal and necessary ; thirdly, he uses his own inference as an argument 
to prove that we believe the truth without reasoning in favor of it. 

It is, of couree, unfair to pronounce any unfavorable opinion of a work 
until that work is finished. The parts which are to appear may modify those 
which have appeared already. The two volumes of Dr. Hodge’s Theology 
which have been thus far published contain the Introduction, in six 
chapters ; Part I., Theology proper, in thirteen chapters ; Part H., An- 
thropology, in nine chapters ; Part HI. Soteriology in fourteen chapters. 
We look for the third volume with much interest, and have no doubt that 
it will be well stored with sterling thought It is certainly an encouraging 
sign that a work involving so much thorough discussion is so well pat- 
ronized by the public. If a larger number of such volumes emanated 
from the American press we should hear no more of our age as a super- 
ficial one, and of our country as one abandoned to material interests. 
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NOTICES OF RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 

ENGLISH AND AMERICAN WORKS. 

The Works of Aurelius Augustine, Bishop of Hippo. A new 
Translation, Edited by the Rer. Marcus Dods, M. A Volumes I. and H. 
The City of God; translated by Rev. Marcus Dods. Volume III. 
Writings in Connection with the Donatist Controversy ; translated by 
the Rev. J. R. King, M.A., Vicar of St. Peters in the East, Oxford ; and 
late Fellow and Tutor of Merton College, Oxford. Edinburgh : T. and 
T. Clark; New York: Scribner, Weiford, and Armstrong. 1871-72. 
The history of the doctrines of the church cannot be thoroughly learned 
without a careful attention to the writings of Augustine. If one will 
acquaint himself with the forms of religious doctrine and also of Pagan 
philosophy which prevailed before and during the age of Augustine, and 
if one, in the light of this antecedent as well as of contemporaneous history, 
will examine in the original all the works of that Father, and give the 
results of his study to the world, one will do more than has ever been done 
yet, more than can be done in any other way, for elucidating the history 
of doctrines as they have been held since the Augustinian epoch. A young 
man, intending to devote his days to dogmatic history, can serve his genera- 
tion far better by devoting them to this fundamental study of the writings 
of Augustine than by extending his studies over the whole body of patristic 
literature. The writings of this father are not yet understood ; are often 
misunderstood. Many of the errors in regard to him result from misap- 
prehending the systems of Aristotle, Plato, and the other philosophers who 
before Augustine’s day had exerted an influence on the theology of the 
church. To acquaint one’s self with these philosophical systems and with 
their bearings upon the theology of Augustine and his predecessors, and 
then to give a fair and comprehensive view of Augustine’s opinions, in 
their various mutations and phases, would be the labor of a long life. 

It is a labor, however, which few men, if any, will undertake. The 
professed students of Augustine confine themselves either to the thorough 
examination of select parts of his works, or to a superficial examination of 
them all. For our theologians in general it is doubtless better to examine 
carefully a few of his best treatises, than to read cursorily the larger part 
of his works. To those who do not make the writings of this church 
Father a specialty, the translation of them into the English language is a 
convenience. His Homilies and his Confessions have been extensively 
circulated among English readers. His City of God is nearly as well 
Vol. XXIX. No. 115. 71 
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known as his Confessions. Every well educated minister regards it as a 
treasure. Augustine’s writings in connection with the Donatist Contro- 
versy are less familiar to our pastors. They deserve, however, to be 
studied. It was by the writings of Augustine, more, perhaps, than by any 
other single cause, that the Donatist schism. was checked. The present 
new translations of the works of this Father will commend the works to 
the English reader. They are printed in an attractive style, on a fair 
octavo page. The Messieurs Clark, to whose publishing house we are 
indebted for these volumes, as well as for many others invaluable to our 
clergy, intend to publish in the autumn the first volume of Augustine’s 
Letters, his Treatises against Faust us the Manichaean, etc. etc. 

/ 

A Guide to Reading the Hebrew Text ; for the Use of Beginners. 
By the Rev. W. H. Vibbert, M.A., Professor of Hebrew in the Berkeley 
Divinity School. 8vo. pp. viii. and G 7. Andover : W. F. Draper. 1872. 
One of the cheering signs of the times is the increasing study of the 
language of the Old Testament scriptures ; and books which really facili- 
tate this study are to be cordially greeted. The “ Guide,” by Professor 
Vibbert, is eminently of this character, and the student who follows its 
guidance cannot fail to read the Hebrew text with ease, certainty, and 
fluency. One thing only is taught at a time, and that with such clearness 
and fulness of illustration that there is no escape from understanding it 
completely. The capacity for reading the Hebrew text has probably not 
been generally required for admission to our theological schools, simply 
because of the difficulty of its attainment without a teacher. Alter 
entering upon a regular theological course, but a part of the student’s 
time can be given to Hebrew, and the drudgery of learning to read drags 
along with weary tediousness to both teacher and pupil, with a probability 
of its being imperfectly accomplished at last. By the aid of this litUe 
book the difficulty may be perfectly overcome beforehand, and our semi- 
naries will certainly gain by making it a requisite for admission. At the 
close are ten pages of Hebrew text from Genesis, printed with the utmost 
clearness and accuracy ; and this is followed by an appendix of a few 
pages, giving, with admirable brevity and clearness, rules for the formation 
of the verb, together with the characteristics of the various parts of the 
verb, noun, and suffixes, with a page of hints for finding words in the 
lexicon. The type and paper of the whole leave nothing to be desired. 

Biblico-Theological Lexicon of New Testament Greek. By 
Hermann Cremer, Professor of Theology in the University of Griefswald. 
Translated from the German, by D. W. Simon, Ph. D., and William 
Urwick, M.A. 8vo. pp. 635. Edinburgh : T. and T. Clark ; New 
York : Scribner, Weiford, and Armstrong. 

It is a great convenience for the English scholar to have a Greek dic- 
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tionary with English definitions. He may be familiar with the Latin or 
German language, yet when a Greek word is defined in Latin or German 
words he often obtains only an indefinite idea of its meaning. He is in 
haste when he consults the dictionary, and satisfies himself with dim con- 
jectures when he ought to obtain exact knowledge. The English defini- 
tion comes home to him ; is not only more perfectly understood but is also 
longer remembered. 

For these as well as other reasons, we are happy to see the English 
translation of Cremer’s Lexicon. Dr. Simon, with whom our readers are 
familiar, translated pages 1-120, 177-220, 277-381. Mr. Urwick trans- 
lated the remainder. The English work was printed by Trowitzsch and 
Son, Berlin, Germany; and this fact accounts for several typographical 
errors in the volume. The original Lexicon is said to have procured for 
its author his appointment to his Professorship of Theology in the Univer- 
sity of Greifswald ; and a translation of the work is now in progress in 
Holland. The Lexicon is not printed in double columns like those of 
Schleusner, Bretschneider, Wahl, and Schirlitz. The perusal of it there- 
fore, is like that of an ordinary treatise, grammar, or commentary. The 
merits of the work are obvious and well-known. 

There is a tendency of a lexicon to intrench on the province of a gram- 
mar, as of the grammar to intrench on that of the lexicon. The Dictionary 
of Cremer is free from this tendency. It does not proceed too far into the 
etymology of the words defined, and is by no means liable to the charge 
of favoring visionary hypotheses in tracing the derivation of words. It is 
acute and discriminating in its treatment of synonymes, as is seen in the 
definitions of Ki jpv(, Krfpv(r<r<a. It is fair in its chronological and statistical 
statements, as is seen in the remarks on BcuriAcvs, and gives many fine 
illustrations of the rhetorical element in lexicography. Of course its chief 
value is, as it ought to be, in the exegetical department. See for ex- 
amples, the words *A 817?, A'uov, ovpavos, irurrcvta, wtort?. It proceeds on 
the principle that lexicography is no objective science, and, therefore, docs 
not give its definitions for the accommodation of the learner, but for the 
sake of doing justice to the words defined. It gives a circumlocution, 
where no one English word will exactly express the meaning of the Greek. 
A lexicographer is always tempted to introduce some one short word or 
phrase in English, as corresponding with an equally short one in Greek ; 
but the Greek term has certain shadings of meaning which the English 
term does not intimate. We regard the Lexicon of Cremer as in this 
. particular very accurate. It does not explain the meaning of a word by 
its use in an isolated passage of the New Testament, but it accounts for its 
use in that passage by the etymology or chronology or rhetorical affinities 
of the word. We presume that the work will find an extensive patronage 
in this country. 
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Sacred Geography and Antiquities. With Maps and Illustration. 
By Rev. E. P. Barrows, D.D. 12mo. pp. 685. New York : American 
Tract Society. 

“ Within the present century the investigations of missionaries and in- 
telligent travellers have shed a flood of light on many points once involved 
in obscurity. Still clearer light may be expected as the result of further 
investigations. Meanwhile it seems eminently desirable that the great 
mass of valuable information already collected, which is scattered through 
so many volumes, should be condensed and put into a methodical form, 
that it may thus be made available to the great body of biblical students. 
In the present Outlines of Sacred Geography the attempt is made to per- 
form this work with as much brevity as is consistent with a clear statement 
of the various topics that come up for consideration. In the Geography 
of the Holy Land its natural divisions have been followed, all of which lie 
in a north and south direction. To the description of each division » 
appended an account of its principal cities and villages, with the scriptural 
reminiscences connected with them. Then follows a brief account of the 
Countries adjacent to Palestine — on the south, on the southeast and east, 
on the northeast and north ; and finally a notice of the More Distant 
Empires and Regions in their relation to the covenant people.” (p. 4). 

This volume has cost its author much study. It is indeed the result of 
a life devoted to Biblical investigation. We are glad to see that the 
American Tract Society have secured for clergymen and teachers of Sab- 
bath-schools so learned and valuable a work. It is written in a lucid style, 
and its arrangement of multifarious details is orderly. A vast amount 
of labor has been expended on its references and indexes. Some of its 
pictorial representations are admirable. They transport us at once to 
the scenes which they represent. We are not acquainted with another 
work on Biblical Geography which adapts to so many minds so large an 
amount of information. 

The Life of the Lord Jesus Christ : A complete Critical Exam- 
ination of the Origin, Contents, and Connection of the Gospels. Trans- 
lated from the German of J. P. Lange, D.D., Professor of Divinity in 
the University of Bonn. Edited, with additional Notes, by the Rev. 
Marcus Dods, A.M. 8vo. 4 vols. pp. 544, 504, 512, 500. Philadel- 
phia : Smith, English, and Company. 1872. 

The first of these volumes is translated by Miss Sophia Taylor, and J. 
E. Ryland, M.A. ; the second, by Mr. Ryland, and M. G. Huxtable ; the 
third by Rev. Robert Ernest Wallis, Priest-Vicar of Wells Cathedral, and 
Incumbent of Coxley, Somerset, and* by Rev. S. Manson ; and the fourth 
by Rev. S. Manson, and Rev. Robert Smith. 

Lange's Life of Christ has been for a long time before the public. The 
author’s Preface is dated in 1843, and the British Editor's Preface, in 1864. 
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The work, however, is worthy of being now republished in the United 
States. It is replete with learning and acute criticism. Dr. Lange is im- 
aginative and not seldom mystical. It is very difficult to translate his 
peculiar sentiments into idiomatic English. In despite of his occasional 
obscurities, however, he is an instructive writer. If we do not always be- 
lieve all that he asserts, we believe more than would have occurred to us 
if he had not suggested it He makes his readers think, and this is one 
of the most valuable powers which belong to an author. Many questions 
are discussed in a masterly manner by him in these volumes as well as in 
his commentaries. 

Ax Elementary Grammar of the Greek Language, with Exercises 

and Vocabularies. By Samuel H. Taylor, LL.D. Based on the twenty- 

fifth Edition of Kuhner’s Grammar. 8vo. pp. 394. New York: Ivison, 

Blakeman, Taylor and Co. 1872. 

The revised edition of Kuhner’s Elementary Grammar was commenced 
by Dr. S. H. Taylor, late Principal of Phillips Academy, Andover, “ early 
in the autumn of 1870. At the time of his decease the manuscript was 
prepared so far as page 138. It seemed best to the Publishers that the 
work should be finished, and it has been done as nearly as possible accord- 
ing to the plan of Dr. Taylor. Though as a basis the last edition of 
Kiihner has been strictly adhered to, the compiler has not hesitated 
occasionally to insert what his experience as a teacher has taught him 
would be of use." 

This Grammar is not designed to be an exhaustive treatise on the 
Greek language, but, as its name indicates, is purely elementary. It is 
designed to be sufficiently simple for beginners and yet to embrace all 
the more general principles of the language. We think that the arrange- 
ment of the etymology is very felicitous. The classification of the nouns 
of the third declension amply illustrated by paradigms, and pre-eminently 
the arrangement of the verb (which has been copied by several authors) 
are well worthy a careful investigation. The syntax is clearly arranged 
and with mathematical precision, yet is not so full in some directions as 
many other grammars. There is added to this edition a catalogue of 
verbs, embracing nearly all presenting any irregularity, which may prove 
of great convenience to the student. The exercises which were formerly 
with the text have been abridged and placed together at the end of the 
book. 

“ The grammatical principles of this work, so far as they extend; are 
the same as those contained in the larger Grammar” of Dr. Kiihner, 
translated by Dr. S. H. Taylor and Prof. B. B. Edwards. The plan of it “is 
admirably adapted to carry the student forward understandingly, step by 
step, in the acquisition of grammatical knowledge. As soon as the letters 
and a few introductory principles, together with one or two forms of the 
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verb, have been learned, the student begins to translate the simple Greek 
sentences into English, and the English into Greek. As he advances to 
new forms or grammatical principles, he finds exercises appropriate to 
them, so that whatever he commits, whether forms or rules, is put in im- 
mediate practice. The advantage of this mode of study is evident. The 
practical application of what is learned is at once understood ; the knowl- 
edge acquired is made definite ; the forms and rules are permanently fixed 
in the mind, and there is a facility in the use of them whenever they may 
be needed. The student, who attempts to commit any considerable portion 
of the Grammar without illustrative examples, finds it difficult to retain 
in his memory what he has learned. There is a confusion and indistinct- 
ness about it. One form often runs into another, and one. rule is con- 
founded with another. But if each successive principle is carefully studied, 
and then immediately put in practice, in translating the Greek and English 
exercises, and is afterwards frequently reviewed, there will, in the end, be 
an immense saving of time, the student will be prepared to advance with 
pleasure from the less to the more difficult principles, and in the subsequent 
part of his course he will experience no difficulty in regard to grammatical 
forms and rules ” (pp. iii, iv). 

The Grammar, being left unfinished by Dr. S. H. Taylor, has been 
completed and published under the editorial supervision of his son, Mr. 
George H. Taylor, who has devoted to it much time and labor. He has 
been eminently successful in his delicate and critical work. We trust that 
this is but the commencement of a series of publications by which he may 
advance the cause of classical learning, and thus perpetuate the influence 
of one who devoted his life to that cause. 

Studies in Poetry and Philosophy. By J. C. Shairp, Principal of 

the United College of St. Salvator and St. Leonard, St. Andrews; 

Author of “ Culture and Religion.” 12mo. pp. 340. New York: Hurd 

and Houghton ; Cambridge : Riverside Press. 1872. 

These Essays originally appeared in the North British Review. The 
first, consisting of eighty-nine pages, is an appreciative description of 
Wordsworth. The second, consisting of a hundred and fourteen pages, 
is a discriminating notice — the author will not allow us to call it a criti- 
cism — of Coleridge. The third, consisting of sixty-four pages, is a beauti- 
ful presentation of Keble. The fourth, containing seventy-two pages, is 
devoted to what the writer calls 44 The Moral Motive Power,” and defends 
the proposition that 44 only in vital Christianity, or rather, to speak plainly, 
in God revealed in Christ, lies the adequate and all-sufficient moral motive 
power for man ” (p. 325 .) The Essays are written in a graceful, attrac- 
tive, style, and they exhibit what Professor Peabody describes in his notice 
of the author's previous work on 44 Culture and Religion,” 44 culture 
wreathing faith with its beauty ; faith crowning culture with its glory.** 
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The philosopher and theologian will be especially interested in the most 
extended of these essays — that on Samuel Taylor Coleridge. The fbl- 
lowing explanation of Coleridge’s theory of Original Sin, presents a favor- 
able specimen of the clear and facile style in which the Essays are written, 
and is in itself a valuable discussion : 

44 Coleridge rejected that interpretation of original sin, which makes 
4 original * mean 4 hereditary/ or inherited like our bodily constitution from 
our forefathers. Such, he held, might be disease or calamity, but could 
not be sin, the meaning of which is, the choice of evil by a will free to 
choose between good and evil. This fact of a law in man’s nature which 
opposes the law of God, is not only a fact, but a mystery, of which no 
other solution than the statement of the fact is possible. For consider : 
Sin, to be sin, is evil originating in, not outside of, the will. And what is 
the essence of the will ? It is a self-determining power, having the origi- 
nal ground of its own determination in itself ; and if subject to any cause 
from without, such cause must have acquired this power of determining 
the will, by a previous determination of the will itself. This is the very 
essence of a will. And herein it is contradistinguished from nature, whose 
essence it is to be unable to originate anything, but to be bound in the 
mechanism of cause and effect. If the will has by its own act subjected 
itself to nature, has received into itself from nature an alien influence 
which has curtailed its freedom, in so far as it has done this, it has cor- 
rupted itself. This is original sin, or sin originating in the only region in 
which it can originate — the Will. This is a fall of man. 

44 You ask, When did this fall take place ? Has the will of each man 
chosen evil for itself ; and, if so, when ? To this Coleridge would reply 
that each individual will has so chosen ; but as to the when, the will 
belongs to a region of being, is part of an order of things in which time 
and space have no meaning; that 4 the subject stands in no relation to 
time, can neither be called in time or out of time ; but that all relations 
of time are as alien and heterogeneous in this question as north or south, 
round or square, thick or thin, are in the affections.’ 

44 Again you ask, With whom did sin originate ? And Coleridge replies, 
The grounds of will on which it is true of any one man are equally true 
in the case of all men. The fact is asserted of the individual, not because 
he has done this or that particular evil act, but simply because he is man. 
It is impossible for the individual to say that it commenced in this or that 
act, at this or that time. As he cannot trace it back to any particular 
moment of his life, neither can he state any moment at which it did not 
exist. As to this fact, then, what is true of any one man is true of all men. 
For , 4 in respect of original sin, each man is the representative of all men.' 

44 Such, nearly in his own words, was the way in which Coleridge sought, 
while fully acknowledging this fact, to construe it to himself, so as to get 
rid of those theories which make it an infliction from without, a calamity, 
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a hereditary disease ; for which, however much sorrow there might be, 
there could be no responsibility, and therefore no sense of guilt. And he 
sought to show that it is an evil self-originated in the will ; a fact myste- 
rious, not to be explained, but to be felt by each man in his conscience as 
his own deed. Therefore, in the confession of his faith, he said : 

I believe (and hold it a fundamental article of Christianity) that I am 
a fallen creature ; that I am myself capable of moral evil, but not of my- 
self capable of moral good ; and that an evil ground existed in my will 
previously to any given act, or assignable moment of time, in my own 
consciousness. I am born a child of wrath. This fearful mystery I pre- 
tend not to understand. I cannot even conoeive the possibility of it, but 
I know that it is so. My conscience, the sole fountain of certainty, com- 
mands me to believe it, and would itself be a contradiction were it not so; 
and what is real must be possible/” 

The Publishers of the work just named, Messieurs Hurd and Houghton, 
have issued during the present year another of their choice volumes, which 
we intended but failed to notice in our last number. It is the Fables 
of Pilpay, in a revised edition of 274 pages 16mo. It is a fascinating 
volume. It allures the reader onward from one Fable to another in a style 
which well illustrates what is called the u rhetorical artifice.” 

Memoir of Nathaniel Gookin Upham, LL.D. Read at the Annual 

Meeting of the N. H. Historical Society, June 14, 1871. By Daniel J. 

Noyes, D.D. Professor in Dartmouth College. 

This is a neat and interesting tribute to the memory of a distinguished 
lawyer and politician of the State of New Hampshire. It derives especial 
value from the portraiture which it gives of a man who, while engaged in 
the legal profession and holding various political offices (both State and 
national), maintained the character of a scholar and a Christian. The 
following paragraph illustrates this fact. “ Judge Upham was engaged for 
many years on a literary work in which he felt great interest, and to which 
he devoted, in the later years of bis life especially, most of his leisure hours. 
It may properly be termed a ‘ Dictionary of Thought/ It is a collection 
of the best thoughts of authors, ancient and modern, which be. had collected 
in his extensive reading, and also valuable maxims which were the fruit 
of his own reflections. These are classified according to subjects, in 
divisions and subdivisions so minute and full, that anything contained in 
the collection can easily be found. When published it will make three or 
four large volumes. It is regarded by those who have carefully examined 
it, as a work of great merit, and one that will fill an important place in 
literature. One, whose judgment is worthy of confidence, remarks re- 
specting it: ‘ The completeness and extent of this work; its admirable 
plan ; its clear and systematic arraugement ; its satisfactory and exhaustive 
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character ; its excellence, in whatever light viewed by the critic, — are at 
once a wonder to the reader, and a proof of the great literary attainments 
of its author/ Among the manuscripts which he left, is a metrical version 
of the book of Job. It was prepared during the last years of his life, and 
bears marks of extensive reading on the subject of Hebrew poetry. 
Though not designed for publication, it is thought by competent judges 
well worthy of public attention.” 

We hope that Judge Upham’s “ Dictionary of Thought” will be given 
to the public. Every comprehensive reader will make a selection different 
from every other. We are here reminded of a new work entitled : 

Treasury of Thought, forming an Encyclopaedia of Quotations from 

Ancient and Modem Authors . By Maturin M. Ballou. 8vo. pp. 579. 

Boston: James R. Osgood and Company. 1872. 

This is an extensive collection of racy sayings. We do not know 
how we can more highly commend it, than by copying some of its terse 
sentences. 

“ It is almost impossible, after all, for any person who reads much, and 
reflects a good deal, to be able, upon every occasion, to determine whether 
a thought was another’s or his own. Nay, I declare that I have several 
times quoted sentences out of my own writings, in aid of my own argu- 
ments in conversation, thinking that I was supporting them by some better 
authority.” — Sterne . 

“Abstracts, abridgements, summaries, etc., have the same use with 
burning-glasses, to collect the diffused rays of wit and learning in authors, 
and make them point with warmth and quickness upon the reader’s 
imagination.”- 1 - Swift . 

“ The proverb answers where the sermon fails, as a well-charged pistol 
will do more execution than a whole barrel of gunpowder idly exploded 
in the air.” — Simms. 

“ Why are not more gems from our great authors scattered over the 
country? Great books are not in everybody’s reach; and though it is 
better to know them thoroughly than to know them only here and there, 
yet it is a good work to give a little to those who have neither time nor 
means to get more. Let every book-worm, when in any fragrant, scarce 
old tome he discovers a sentence, a story, an illustration, that does his 
heart good, hasten to give it.” — Coleridge. 

“ Whatever we may say against such collections, which present authors 
in a disjointed form, they nevertheless bring about many excellent results. 
We arc not always so composed, so full of wisdom, that we are able to 
take in at once the whole scope of a work according to its merits. Do we 
not mark in a book passages which seem to have a direct reference to 
ourselves ? Young people especially, who have failed in acquiring a com- 
plete cultivation of mind, are roused in a praiseworthy way by brilliant 
passages.” — Goethe. 
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The publication of works like this tends to prevent literary plagiarism. 
It is not uncommon to see in some recent essay a bright thought which 
was expressed in the same language by Emerson, or Goethe, or Richter. 
The essayist would not have ventured upon that expression if he had 
known that it was already, or would hereafter be, published in a Dictionary 
of Quotations. It is important that every man have the credit of his own 
sayings. Many a remark is now ascribed to Charles Lamb which was 
originated by Jeremy Taylor. Dr. South is the author of sentences which 
are attributed to Charles Kingsley. Such volumes as this of Mr. Ballou’s 
tend to fix quotations in their proper place, and have thus an historical, 
as well as ethical, value. 

Choice Specimens of American Literature. Selected from the 
Chief American Writers. By Prof. Benjamin N. Martin, D.D., L.H.D., 
Prolessor in the University of the City of New York. 12mo. pp. 223. 
New York : Sheldon and Company. 

It is impossible that a scholar who has a mind so acute as that of Prof. 
Martin should not introduce valuable paragraphs into a book designed to 
furnish specimens of American literature. We think, however, that he 
might have selected paragraphs more illustrative of their authors, and in 
themselves more interesting than some which he has here given us. The 
paragraphs on pages 18 and 112 are examples of what we mean. Would 
it not have been advisable to cite one unbroken paragraph of an author, 
rather than to cite fragments of different paragraphs ? Can a man form 
the right idea of John Randolph from the three brief excerpts on page 
105 ? It seems to us that the proper proportion is not observed in this 
volume. Two pages are given to J. F. Cooper, one page to John Ran- 
dolph, one to James Parton, a half page to John Quincy Adams, and the 
mutilated fragment from Adams affords a view of him even less charac- 
teristic than that given of Randolph. A half page is devoted to William 
Ware, not a line to his brother Henry, but an entire page is devoted to 
William Gilmore Sims. A mutilated fragment is given from Thomas 
Buchanan Reid, but not from his best, most celebrated poetry ; and while 
a page is devoted to him, only a half page is devoted to James A. Hillhouse. 
Wcdo not understand why Rufus Choate is introduced before Mr. Calhoun, 
Mr. Webster, and Mr. Cass. After all, the compilation, as one would 
expect from the character of Prof. Martin, is a very instructive as well as 
interesting one. 

A Hand-Book of English Literature. Intended for the Use of 
High-Schools, as well as a Companion and Guide for private Students 
and for general Readers. By Francis H. Underwood, A.M. British 
Authors. 8vo. pp. 608. Boston: Lee and Shepard; New York: Lee, 
Shepard, and Dillingham. 1871. 

So far as we have examined this work, we are highly pleased with it. 
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The historical introduction is appropriate and scholarly. The biographical 
sketches are concise, just, and pertinent. The selections are made with 
rare taste and skill Some of them we should have omitted for the general 
reader ; although they are appropriate to the uses of a high-school. For 
example, the quotation from Jeremy Taylor is admirable for a youthful 
student, but far too hackneyed for a mature scholar. Some of the cita- 
tions, on the other band, appear to us more proper for a literary man 
than for a schoolboy. The earl of Clarendon’s description of Oliver 
Cromwell is one instance. Still, on all these questions, the judgments 
and tastes of men may be allowed to differ. The Hand-book is well fitted 
to chasten and elevate the taste of the community, and deserves an ex- 
tensive circulation. 

Republication of the Gospel in Bible Lands. History of the 

Missions of the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions 

to the Oriental Churches. By Rufus Anderson, D.D., LL.D., late 

Foreign Secretary of the Board. 2 vols. 8vo. Vol. L, pp. 426. 

Boston: Congregational Publishing Society. 1872. 

A recent opposer of foreign missions remarks: “ I have had some oppor- 
tunities of studying the subject in China,* India, and Egypt; and I am 
convinced that the attempt to wean the people of those countries, or even 
an infinitesimal portion of them, from the worship of their fathers, sanctified 
to them by the influence of the ages, is worse than futile. I say worse 
than futile, because ‘the attempt, and not the deed, undoes* the missionary 
in the eye of the people about him, and, by exciting their suspicion, 

ridicule, or hatred, lessens or annihilates his influence for good. 

Millions of money expended in the support of foreign missions have been 
absolutely wasted by the misdirected services to which it has been applied ; 
and millions of men, who would have turned and listened and been made 
better by eloquent appeals in behalf of morality, justice, love, peace, 
temperance, industry, and the cardinal virtues (which even the pagan 
makes the foundation of his faith) have been kept at a distance, or driven 
away, by the attempts of zealous missionaries to convert the native to a 
faith which, when explained, he but blindly comprehends, and which is , 
rendered more obscure by the different and opposing tenets which different 
and opposing missionary agents tell him are absolutely necessary to his 
salvation." 

Such objections, having been presented in various forms and at different 
times, may be best refuted by the history of missions. No man is better 
qualified to write such a history than Dr. Anderson, so long connected 
with the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions. His 
volume on the Sandwich Islands has convinced all its readers, we appre- 
hend, that Christian missions are the means of temporal, as well as 
spiritual, good. The present volume, on the Missions to the Oriental 
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Churches, will, we think, have a similar, if not an equal, influenoe. His 
narrative of the missionary labors at Jerusalem, Smyrna, Athens, Beirftt, 
Trebizond, Broosa, Constantinople, Oroomiah, Koordistan, and other 
places ; his biographical sketches of Parsons, Fisk, Temple, Grant, King, 
Mrs. Sarah Lanman Smith, and other Christians, are replete with interest. 
He is singularly blessed by Providence in having been allowed to labor 
forty years in one department, and then to record the signal events which 
have occurred in that department, associated as it is with the self-denying 
efforts of men and women eminent for their intellectual and moral worth. 
The first volume of this history excites a strong desire to see the second, 
which will not, we trust, be long delayed. 

Sermons Preached Before the University of Oxford. By 
H. P. Liddon, M.A., Student of Christ Church, and Chaplain to the 
Bishop of Salisbury. Third edition, revised. 8vo. pp. 350. London, 
Oxford, and Cambridge : Rivingtons ; Oxford : James Parker and Co. ; 
New York : Scribner, Welford, and Co. 

The printed sermons of Mr. Liddon do no justice to him as a pulpit 
orator. He is far more eloquent in the sanctuary than in the study. We 
do not regard him as eminently learned ; yet these and his other sermons 
prove him to be more learned than multitudes of clergymen. We do not 
regard him as distinctively logical; yet these sermons exhibit no small 
degree of reasoning power. As discussions of great themes, they are 
decidedly superior to sermons in general. We are glad to find modern 
discourses like these grappling with arguments which are often considered 
two recondite for the pulpit. The intellectual character of the pulpit 
would be elevated, we think, if the style and spirit of this volume should 
be familiar to our preachers. 

Dictionary of American Biography; including Men of the Time; 
containing nearly Ten Thousand Notices of Persons of both Sexes, of 
Native and Foreign Birth, who have been remarkable, or prominently 
connected with the Arts, Sciences, Literature, Politics, or History of 
the American Continent. Giving, also, the Pronunciation of many of 
the Foreign and Peculiar American* Names, a Key to the Assumed 
Names of Writers, and a Supplement By Francis S. Drake. 8vo. 
pp. 1019. Boston : James R. Osgood and Co. 1872. 

This Dictionary has great merits. It is clear, definite, and precise. It 
is full, candid, and fair. We notice thirty-four distinguished persons 
bearing the name of Williams, and a hundred and fifteen bearing the 
name of Smith. A very large proportion of the literary men noticed in 
the volume are clergymen. There are some errors of omission, and some 
of commission ; but the errors are less numerous and important than in 
the majority of biographical dictionaries. 
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rHB Life of Joel Hawes, D.D., Tenth Pastor of the First Church, 
Hartford, Ct. By Edward A. Lawrenoe, D.D. With an Introduction 
by Theodore D. Woolsey, D.D., LL.D. 8vo. pp. 885. Hartford: 
Hamersley and Company. 1871. 

Dr. Hawes was in some respects a representative man. He was not a 
metaphysician, but was in his earlier and later life closely united with 
inetaphysicans. He had too much of conscience and good sense to become 
the slave of superior men, but had not those inward resources which made 
him thoroughly independent. He was more popular in the pulpit than 
others who were more instructive ; and he was more instructive than 
others who were more popular. He held the second place in some depart- 
ments in which several of his brethren held the first ; but he retained the 
second place in other departments in which these same brethren held the 
third. We cannot altogether agree with Dr. Lawrence in his estimate of 
Dr. Hawes, and of the men associated with him ; but we heartily thank the 
author for his Memoir. It is faithful as well as interesting. It is a valua- 
ble contribution to the history of the New England churches. We hope 
to receive more such contributions from the pen of Dr. Lawrence. He is 
able to furnish yet more materials for the future history of American 
theology. 

Life of Henry Dunster, First President of Harvard College. By 
•Jeremiah Chaplin, D.D. 16mo. pp. 315. Boston: James R. Osgood 
and Company. 1872. 

President Dunster is well known as a man of learning and piety ; but 
the present volume gives many details of his life which were new to us 
and highly interesting. He has been long noted as an honest and rigidly 
conscientious man. He was appointed President of Cambridge College 
in 1640, and he resigned his office in 1654. He had become a Baptist, 
and thereby obnoxious to the churches of Massachusetts. Having left the 
Presidency of the College he requested the privilege of remaining, for some 
time, in his house. Being denied his request, he wrote a second letter to 
the General Court, dated Nov. 10, 1654, and presents the following “ Con- 
siderations ” in favor of a favorable answer to his petition. We remember 
hearing the late Hon. Josiah Quincy, President of Cambridge College, 
read these “ Considerations ” before an immense assembly of literati , and 
we have seldom heard more plaintive tones than he then employed, and 
seldom seen a more obvious effect produced by a recitation. The u Con- 
siderations ” are written in a truly affecting style. 

44 1st. The time of the year is unseasonable, being now very near the 
shortest day, and the depth of winter. 

“ 2d. The place unto which I go is unknown to me and my family, and 
the ways and means of subsistence* to one of my talents and parts, or for 
the containing or conserving my goods, or disposing of my cattle, ac- 
customed to my place of residence. 
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“ 3d. The place from which I go, hath fire, fuel, and all provisions for 
man and beast, laid in for the winter. To remove some things will be to 
destroy them ; to remove others, as books and household goods, to hazard 
them greatly. The house I have builded, upon very damageful conditions 
to myself, out of love for the College, taking country pay in lieu of bills 
of exchange on England, or the house would not have been built ; and a 
considerable part of it was given me, at my request, out of respect to 
myself, albeit for the College. 

“4th. The persons, all besides myself, are women and children, on 
whom little help, now their minds lie under the actual stroke of affliction 
and grief. My wife is sick, and my youngest child extremely so, and hath 
been for months, so that we dare not carry him out of doors, yet much 
worse now than before. However, if a place be found, that may be com- 
fortable for them, and reasonably answer the obstacles above mentioned, 
myself will willingly bow my neck to any yoke of personal self-denial, for 
I know for what and by whom, by grace, I suffer,” etc. etc. (pp. 153-155). 

The Life of Abbaham Lincoln ; from his Birth to his Inauguration 

as President. By Ward H. Lamon. With Illustrations. 8vo. pp. 537. 

Boston : James R. Osgood and Company. 1872. 

It is not a very creditable distinction of the American newspaper press, 
that it gives publicity to the trivial incidents of personal and domestic 
life. What a man says in his parlor will, perchance, be printed in the 
next morning’s journal. The style of biography is becoming assimilated 
to that of the newspaper. It is ceasing to discriminate, between incidents 
of private and those of public interest. By invading the sanctities of home 
it is in danger of destroying domestic peace, and of falsifying the adage 
that a man’s house is his castle. It is in danger of misrepresenting the 
subject of the Memoir, and giving to the world a caricature instead of a 
portrait of the man whom it professes to describe. A caricature presents 
to us the features of the person, but those features are out of proportion ; 
the short is made long, and the long short. When we exalt a private 
remark into a public one; when we place a Congressional speech on 
the same level with a stage-coach observation, we do injustice to the man 
whom we describe. He would not have uttered his private words if he 
had anticipated their publication. He would have modified his language 
in Congress if he had expected that his confidential whisperings were to 
be appended as notes to it. Men ask : Shall we not tell the whole truth ? 
Shall we not represent the character exactly as it is ? In reply we say, 
that we fail to represent the character as it is, when we make those traits 
prominent which were really subordinate, and those traits comparatively 
obscure which were in fact comparatively obvious and striking. Is not 
Boswell’s Life of Johnson the best memoir ever written ? If so, it is 
because Johnson’s character was an exceptional one. His style of con- 
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venation was often the style of a book. He was unique in carrying the 
author into the daily life of the man. We think, however, that Johnson's 
Memoir would be more accurate as a whole, if his literary life had been 
portrayed as graphically as his club-life. We may measure a person's 
head, chest, arms and legs, and paint them in their exact size upon the 
canvass, but that may be no portrait of the person. There is no perspec- 
tive; there is no foreshortening ; we cannot recognize the original; it is 
an exact daub but no picture. There is a difference between facts and 
truth. Figures will lie. The more correct the individual statements, so 
much the more false ma* be the general impression. 

The man who writes a biography should have an eye well practised in 
estimating the proportion of one trait to another, the bearings of one act 
upon another, the relations of part to part and of all the parts to the whole. 
We think that Mr. Lamon fails in this delicate sense of adjustments of 
character. We imagine that he does not appreciate the progressive 
tendencies of Mr. Lincoln's mind and heart. We are bound to presume 
that his statements of insulated facts are generally correct. Indeed, we 
apprehend that he has furnished more materials for a biography of Presi- 
dent Lincoln than were ever furnished previously, and that his Memoir 
will be an authority on which future biographers will rely. He has 
written an interesting and an instructive work. But it appears to us that 
he has not managed the light and shade of the picture skilfully. He has 
thought too much of himself and too little of Mr. Lincoln. He has made 
certain domestic relations conspicuous, and has been unable to give all 
the required explanations of them. He has narrated more than any man, 
except Mr. Lincoln, could account for. He has failed to detect the ten- 
dencies of the President's mind, and has related conversations of the boy 
and the youth on the flat-boat and in the grocery-store, as if these were speci- 
mens of the intercourse which satisfied the author of the Gettysburgh speech. 

We are not satisfied with the impression which he has made in regard 
to Mr. Lincoln's religious character. Not that we doubt the accuracy of 
Mr. Lamon's isolated statements ; not that Mr. Lincoln at all periods of 
his life felt a respect for Christianity; but we say that the President's 
tendencies were towards a confidence in religious truth, and a reverence 
for it. His studies and experiences were leading him to, rather than from 
Christianity. When about twenty years of age, we find that he 44 lived 
and moved and almost had his being with " men, whom “ the world never 
saw the like of before or since. They were large men, large in body and 
large in mind." 44 They were a bold, daring, reckless sort of men ; they 
were men of their own minds, — believed what was demonstrable ; were 
men of great common-sense " 44 They were sceptics all, — scoffers some." 
When about twenty-five years of age, Mr. Lincoln read Volneys Ruins 
and some of Thomas Paine's theological works, (p. 493). Three years 
afterward he read Hmne and Gibbon. We are not informed that he paid 
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any attention to the treatises written in defence of the gospel. It is said 
that he became a sceptic, infidel, at times nearly if not quite an atheist 
under these influences, — that he even wrote a book against the Bible. 
That an uneducated man should be unduly prejudiced by such associates 
and such books, when he had no access to better associates and better 
books, is credible. But this very Memoir gives evidence that he was either 
inconsistent with himself, or was improving as he acquired more education. 
Thus on page 494 we read : “ He made me once erase the name of God 
from a speech which I was about to make in 1854.” On page 491 we are 
informed that “ the writings of Theodore Parker and Dr. William E. Chan- 
ning were generally much admired and approved by him.” But certainly 
a man who admired the works of Dr. Channing could not at the same time 
desire to exclude the name of God from a political speech, — not unless 
that name was introduced profanely. This very Biography gives evi- 
dence that in his later years, and amid his graver responsibilities, he not 
only made reverent mention of God, bnt also of Christianity, and made 
solemn allusion to the Bible, and attended worship in an evangelical 
church. We cannot believe that he adopted this course under the influ- 
ence of the motto ascribed to Louis XI. of France : “ Qui nescit dissimu- 
lare, nescit regnare.” 

Judging on the principle of “ ex pede Herculem ” and “ ex uno disce 
omnes ” we are confirmed in our suspicion that the shadows of this picture 
are too deep. We had some knowledge of the scene described on pp. 442 
and 443, and we must regard that description as, in its main impression, 
unjust to both the distinguished men who participated in the scene. 

Commentary on the Psalms. By Franz Delitzsch, D.D., Professor 
of Old and New Testament Exegesis, Leipsic. Translated from the 
German (from the second edition), by the Rev. Francis Bolton, B.A. 
Prizeman in Hebrew and New Testament Greek in the University of 
London. Vol. HI. Edinburgh : T. and T. Clark ; New York : Scrib- 
ner, Welford, and Armstrong. 1871. 

As a whole, the Commentary of Delitzsch on the Psalms, is, in our 
opinion, superior to any other ; more correct and modest than that of 
Ewald, more evangelical than that of Hupfeld, more genial than that of 
Hengstenberg, more complete than that of Hitzig. Delitzsch is so pro- 
foundly versed in the Hebrew and cognate languages; is so intimately 
acquainted with Rabbinical literature, and sympathizes so thoroughly 
with the devout spirit of the Psalmists, that he has peculiar facilities for 
explaining them. We beg that the American clergyman may not shrink 
from the labor requisite for understanding this translation of Delitzsch's 
Commentary. The labor will be amply repaid by the treasures of learning 
which the Commentary will give to him. He has already too many books 
which he reads easily, and forgets as soon as they are read. We know 
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that many persons throw aside such a commentary, in despair of compre- 
hending it. They deem it better to have such a work untranslated. It 
will open its meaning, however, to the student who has the perseverance 
appropriate to a preacher of the truth. Many English and American 
commentaries might be simplified and thus made more perspicuous. The 
German scholar pays less attention to the style of writing than is paid by 
the English or American. Hence if a translator of a German commentary 
be faithful to his author, his translation will be in some passages difficult 
to understand. “ Difficulty is a severe instructer,” but a useful one, says 
Edmund Burke. If it were possible to find a man who instead of trans- 
lating such a commentary as that of Delitzsch on the Psalms, would transfuse 
it into English, who would remodel the work, and reduce it to a form more 
congenial with the Anglo-Saxon habits of thought, he would, perhaps, 
render more service to the cause of biblical learning than he could do by 
rigidly conforming to the method of his author. But the task of re- 
arranging a work so replete with matter would involve such grave 
responsibilities, would provoke so many hostile criticisms, or occasion so 
many unfriendly suspicions, that, perhaps, few if any scholars would 
venture to undertake it. We owe, then, a debt of gratitude to Mr. Bolton 
for so conscientiously translating the three volumes of this profound Com- 
mentary. “ I confess that Dr. Lange has often sorely tried my patience 
and defied my efforts to interpret” him, was the complaint uttered by an 
American translator of Lange. A similar feeling must have arisen in the 
mind of Mr. Bolton, as he was taxing his ingenuity to make an English 
phrase correspond to the German of Dr. Delitzsch. Not only to him, but 
also to the Publishing House of Messrs. T. and T. Clark, are American divines 
deeply indebted for treasures of German scholarship. Number 38 George 
Street, Edinburgh, has become a familiar address among our clerical 
scholars. The catalogue of publications sent forth from that one building 
and adapted to interest and instruct educated clergymen, is perhaps, 
without a parallel among the publishing houses of the world. 

The Tripartite Nature of Man : Spirit, Soul, and Body ; applied 
to Illustrate and Explain the Doctrines of Original Sin, the New 
Birth, the Disembodied State, and the Spiritual Body. By Rev. J. B. 
Heard, M. A. Third edition, revised and enlarged. 12mo. pp. 874. 
Edinburgh : T. and T. Clark ; New York : Scribner, Welford, and 
Armstrong. 1870. 

This treatise proceeds on the principle that the scriptures profess to 
teach us, if not the details, at least, the main outlines of a true psychology. 
They teach us that the material cause of man’s nature is the dust of the 
ground ; the formal cause is the breath of lives (the Lord breathed into his 
nostrils the pneuma — spirit) ; the final cause is the living soul. In this 
soul “ the animal and the spirit meet and combine in a union so intimate, 
Vol. XXIX. No. 115. 73 
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that after their union their separate existence may be said to be de s troyed. 
Just as oxygen and hydrogen gas, when uniting in certain fixed propor- 
tions, lose all the properties of gas and become water, a substance which 
seems to hare little or nothing in common with its two constituent elements, 
so the animal and the spirit, combined in certain proportions, as definite 
as those of oxygen and hydrogen, though not as easily described by nu- 
merical ratios, produce a third, and apparently distinct nature, which we 
call the soul.” 44 Goschel sets out, in his short and most suggestive Treatise 
on Psychology, by setting forth this unity of two natures in one person — 
body and spirit merging in the personal soul, as the true idea of man. It 
is sin, therefore, which in this sense has created the dualism in human 
nature by which we speak of the flesh and the spirit as contrary the one 
to the other. This view is undeniably true. — See Goschel Zur Lekre wm 
dem Menschen.” — p. 49. 

This treatise maintains that 44 the old distinctions between reason and 
instinct are giving way before the attacks of modern physiology,” that 
41 the real distinction between man and brute lies in the will or moral 
character more than in the intellect,” that 44 conscience or God-consdoos- 
ness is the true differentia between man and the brute.” By the term 
44 will ” is not here understood 44 the mere arbitrium, or power of selection 
only,” but the power of selecting with approval, 14 or conscience, that the 
thing selected is good or evil, true or false, right or wrong” (pp. 155, 156). 
The conscience of fallen man is all that remains in him of the original 
spirit which God breathed into the race. Hence we do not read in the 
New Testament of a conscience belonging to our Saviour. He possessed 
the perfect pneuma, not that imperfect and dormant pneuma which is all 
that remains in fallen man, and which is called conscience. Auberlen 
says : 44 Bei Jesus ist niemals von einem Gewissen die Rede, weii er den 
Geist als Kraft besitzst.” Accordingly the fall of man is a loss of “ the 
power of propagating a spiritual progeny ex traduce . That which is born 
of the flesh is flesh. Cain and Abel inherited the whole nature of their 
parents, the animal body, the intellectual soul, but not the divine pneuma. 
Whether that could ever have passed down ex traduce may seem an inquiry 
on which we are reasoning without data. But not altogether so. The 
capacity or receptivity of spiritual influences was created with the first 
Adam, and the bare capacity as an integral part of man's nature could 
not be destroyed by the fall. As a dead organ, a rudimentary organ, 
without corresponding functions (as physiologists speak of die mamms in 
males, or the toes in a horse's hoof, or the teeth in a whale's jaws), so the 
spiritual capacity has passed down from Adam through all his posterity.* 
— p. 165. 44 Thus the defect of good in every man, as naturally born into 
the world, turns the character to evil. Original or birth sin is thus not 
so much our fault, crimen ; it is rather our misfortune, culpa. But whether 
our fault or only our misfortune, the consequences are equally the same. 
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Man is born into the world incapable of attaining the true ideal of human 
nature, as in the case of the only one of woman born who was born 
without sin.” — p. 1 6 7. 

Men being born into the world with a living body and soul, but with a 
dead or dormant spirit, their regeneration consists in the quickening of 
this spirit. The pneuma, after being thus raised up from its dormancy 
begins 11 to compel the psychical and animal parts of our nature to know 
their place, and own their subjection to it (the pneuma) as the governor 
supreme under God” (p. 2 ID). In the intermediate state the sense- 
consciousness ceases ; but the self-consciousness (the soul), and the God- 
consciousness (the spirit) live. The renewed man therefore attains in the 
intermediate state to a higher consciousness of things unseen and eternal 
than he ever attained before. The intermediate state is the Sabbath of 
man’s existence. The resurrection is the easter morning. The Sabbath 
is the last day of the old week, the resurrection morning brings in the 
new order of things. 

We regard this Treatise as a suggestive one, combining the results of 
independent thought and poetic imagination. Its nomenclature is in- 
felicitous. Men would not understand a philosopher who should affirm 
that Alexander the Great, Julius Caesar, Napoleon the first, were not 
distinguished as men of spirit. 

A History of Philosophy from Thales to the Present Tims. 
By Dr. Friedrich Ueberweg, late Professor of Philosophy in the Uni- 
versity of Konigsberg. Translated from the fourth German edition, by 
George S. Morris, A.M., Professor of Modern Languages in the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. With additions by Noah Porter, D.D., LL.D., 
President of Yale College. With a Preface by the Editors of the 
Philosophical and Theological Library. Yol. I., History of the An- 
cient and Mediaeval Philosophy. 8vo. pp. 487. New York: Charles 
8cribner and Co. 1872. 

Our readers need not be informed that this first volume of Ueberweg's 
History of Philosophy introduces a series of text and reference books upon 
all the main departments of theology and philosophy. This Library of select 
treatises is to be edited by Professors Henry B. Smith and Philip Schaff, 
of the Union Theological Seminary. It will comprise works on philosophy, 
and on biblical, historical, systematic, and practical theology. From the 
high character of the editors, and from the excellence of the present 
volume, which we may regard as a specimen of their publications, we 
have a right to infer that the Library will be extensively patronized and 
eminently useful. It could not have been more advantageously introduced 
to the public than by the solid, thoughtful, and accurate work of Dr. 
Ueberweg, who as a historian of philosophy has an exalted reputation, not 
only in Germany, but also in England. 
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Lectures on the Science of Religion ; with a Pap6r on Buddhist 
Nihilism ; and a Translation of the Dhammapada or “ Path of Virtue. 
By Max Muller, M.A. Fellow of all-Saints College, Oxford, Correa- 
pondant de L’Institut de France. Author of 44 Lectures on the Science 
of Language,” 44 Chips from a German Workshop,” etc. 8vo. pp. 300. 
New York : Charles Scribner and Co. 1872. 

This work, we think, ought not to have been entitled, 44 Lectures on the 
Science of Religion,” but “Lectures Introductory to the Science of 
Religion.” A remark which the author makes on p. 5 of his first lecture, 
is applicable to all the lectures ; they are “ on some preliminary points 
that have to be settled before we can enter on a truly scientific study of 
the religions of the world.” Max Muller expects that from a comparative 
view of all religions we may learn as much with regard to the nature of 
true religion, as from a comparative view of all languages we may learn 
in regard to the nature of language. He regards the ancient pagan 
religions as belonging to the childhood of the race, and as therefore 
entitled to a charitable judgment. “ Has not every father,” he asks, “ to 
learn the lesson of a charitable interpretation in watching the first stam- 
merings of religion in his children ” ? (p. 116). “ Who does not recollect 

the startling and seemingly irreverent questionings of children about God ; 
and who does not know how perfectly guiltless the child’s mind is of real 
irreverence”? (pp. 116, 117) From premises such as these Max Muller 
rushes into conclusions which are extreme and unwarranted. “I well 
recollect the dismay which was created by a child exclaiming 4 Oh I wish 
there was at least one room in the house where I could play alone, and 
where God could not see me.” People who heard it were shocked ; but 
to my mind, I confess this childish exclamation sounded more wonderful 
than even the Psalm of David : 4 Whither shall I go from thy Spirit, or 
whither shall I flee from thy presence*”? (p. 117) 44 The world,” says 

Max Muller, 44 had its childhood, and in that it spoke as a child, its 
language was true ; in that it believed as a child, its religion was true ” 
(p. 125). He expects that men will be shocked by the theory that the 
worship of Moloch was according to truth, but he regards this worship as 
one of 44 the excrescences, the inevitable excrescences of religion. We 
might as well judge of the health of a people from its hospitals, or of its 
morality from its prisons. If we want to judge of a religion we must try 
to study it as much as possible in the mind of its founder ; and, when that 
is impossible, as it is but too often, we must try to find it in the lonely 
chamber and the sick room, rather than in the colleges of augurs and the 
councils of priests” (pp. 115, 116). He says of the religion of India: 
44 It is to my mind like a half-fossilized megatherion walking about in the 
broad daylight of the nineteenth century” (p. 126). He is perfectly 
correct when he sap that there is something true in all religions, but he 
is incorrect when he represents the religion of Buddha and Brahman as 
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closely approximating to the religion of the New Testament. He is very 
instructive when he traces the analogy between the doctrines and the 
defences of the old religions of India on the one hand, and the Christian 
teachings and apologies on the other hand. Thus he tells us that Buddha 
was called omniscient by his early pupils, but the later theologians ex- 
plained his omniscience as consisting in 44 a knowledge of the principal 
doctrines in his system, and concerning these, but these only, they declared 
him to have been infallible” (p. 46). See also pp. 17, 18 for a similar 
instance. 44 While in the New Testament we read, ‘ If thy right eye offend 
thee, pluck it out and cast it from thee,* we find among the Buddhists a 
parable of a young priest whose bright and lovely eyes proved too attrac- 
tive to a lady whom he visits, and who thereupon plucks out his right eye 
and shows it to her, that she may see how hideous it is ” (p. 113). There 
is, indeed, some resemblance between the Buddhist and the Christian 
parable j but is there not a difference which can be felt? 

Max Muller thinks that the three great religions which include all 
others, are the Semitic, the Aryan, and the Turanian. The greater part 
of this volume is devoted to the Aryan religions. The religious writings 
of the Brahmans are founded on the four Vedas. (See the preceding 
notice of Dr. Butler’s work.) 44 The hymns of the Rig-veda, which are 
the real bible of the ancient faith of the Vedic Rishis, are only 1,028 in 
number, consisting of about 10,580 verses. The commentary, however, 
on these hymns, of which I have published four good-sized quarto volumes, 
is estimated at 1 00,000 lines, consisting of thirty-two syllables each, that is 
at 3,200,000 syllables. There are besides, the three minor Vedas: the 
Yagur-veda, the S&marveda, the Artharva-veda, which though of less 
importance for religious doctrines, are indispensable for a right apprecia- 
tion of the ceremonial system of the worshippers of the ancient Vedic 
gods” (pp. 32, 33). We have no disposition to underrate, as many are 
disposed to overpraise, the writings of the Buddhists and the Brahmans. 
The following specimen of Buddhism is one of the best which we have 
seen. We have not the slightest fear that our scriptures will suffer by a 
comparison with it. A valid argument for the divine origin of our Bible 
is derived from a comparison of it with the best parts of the Vedas. 

1. “ All that we are is the result of what we have thought ; it is founded 
on our thoughts ; it is made up of our thoughts. If a man speaks or acts 
with an evil thought, pain follows him as the wheel follows the foot of 
him who draws the cart. 

49. “As the bee collects honey and departs without injuring the flower, 
so let the sage dwell on earth. 

62. 44 4 These sons belong to me, and this wealth belongs to me,’ with 
such thoughts a fool is tormented. He himself does not belong to himself ; 
how much less sons and wealth ! 

121. 44 Let no man think lightly of evil, saying in his heart, It will not 
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come nigh unto me. Let no man think lightly of good, saying in his heart. 
It will not benefit me. Even by the falling of water-drops a water-pot is 
filled. 

178. “ He whose evil deeds are covered by good deeds, brightens up 
this world like the moon when she rises from behind the clouds. 

223. 44 Let a man overcome anger by love, evil by good, the greedy by 
liberality, the liar by truth. 

264. 44 Not by tonsure does an undisciplined man become a saint ; can 
a man be a saint who is still held captive by desires and greediness ? 

304. 44 What is the use of platted hair, O fool ! what of the raiment of 
goat skins ? Within thee there is ravening, but the outside thou makost 
clean ” (p. 1 1 2). 

The last half (one hundred and fifty pages) of this volume, is devoted 
to a translation of Buddha’s Dhammapada, or 44 Path of Virtue.” We 
intended to make various extracts from it, but our limits forbid. We need 
not say that the whole volume, despite its faults, is worthy of careful study. 

The Land of the Veda: being Personal Reminiscences of India; its 
People. Castes, Thugs, and Fakirs; its Religion, Mythology, Principal 
jMonumentB, Palaces, and Mausoleums: together with the Incidents of 
the Great Sepoy Rebellion, and its results to Christianity and Civiliza- 
tion. With a Map of India, and forty-two Illustrations ; also Statistical 
Tables of Christian Missions, and a Glossary of Indian Terms used in 
this Work and in Missionary Correspondence. By Rev. William 
Butler, D.D. 8vo. pp. 550. New York : Carlton and Lanahan ; San 
Francisco: E. Thomas; Cincinnati: Hitchcock and Walden. 1872. 

44 In my youth,” says Dr. Butler, 44 1 read those amazing descriptions of 
Oriental magnificence recorded by Sir Thomas Roe — England’s first 
Embassador to India — and others, describing the power and glory of 
4 The Great Mogul ’ in such glowing terms that they seemed more like 
the romance of the 4 Arabian Nights ’ than the real facts, which they were, 
of the daily life witnessed in that splendid court. Europe then heard for 
the first time of 4 The Taj,’ 4 The Peacock Throne,' 4 The Dewanee Khass,’ 

4 The Weighing of the Emperor,’ when on each birthday his person was 
placed in golden scales, and twelve times his weight of gold and silver, 
perfumes and other valuables, were distributed to the populace ; but the 
statements seemed so distant from probability that they were regarded by 
many as extravagances which might well rank with the asserted facts of 
4 Lalla Rookh ; ' so that the embassador, who was three years a resident, 
and the poet, who had never been there at all, with their authorities, 
seemed alike to have drawn upon their imagination for their facts, transcend- 
ing, as their descriptions did, the ability and the taste of European courts. 

44 How little I then imagined that it would fall to my lot at a future day 
to be in that very Dewanee Khass, sitting quietly on the side of his Crystal . 
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Throne, beholding the last of the Mogul Emperors, a captive, on trial for 
his life, in that magnificent Audience Hall of his forefathers, where millions 
have bowed down before them in such abject homage ! that I should be 
there to see him, the last of their line, descending from that throne and 
$900,000 per annum to a felon’s doom and the deck of a convict ship, to 
breathe out the remnant of his miserable life upon a foreign shore ; and 
then after his departure to behold, as 1 did, that costly Khass given over 
to the spoiler’s hand, rifled by the English soldiers of its last ornaments, 
and ruined forever 1” — pp. 11, 12. 

Having spent fifteen years in India, Dr. Butler has been able to give 
an interesting account of its scenery, cities and inhabitants ; of Brahmanism, 
the general character and influence of Hindoo Literature, the Vedas, etc. 
“The Vedas,” he writes, “are undoubtedly the oldest writings in the 
world, with the exception of the Pentateuch. Colebrook supposes that 
they were compiled in the fourteenth century before Christ Sir William 
Jones assigns them to the sixteenth century. They are certainly not less 
than three thousand years old. Veda is from the Sanscrit root turf, to 
know, the Veda being considered the fountain of all knowledge, human 
and divine. A Veda, in its strict sense, is simply a Sanhita , or collection 
of hymns. There are three Vedas, the Rig-Veda , the Yajur Veda, and 
the Sama- Veda. The fourth, the Atharva Veda , is of more modern date 
and doubtful authority. The Hindoos hold that the Vedas are coeval with 
creation. As to their several contents, the Rig-Veda consists of prayers 
and hymns to various deities; the Yajur Veda , of ordinances about 
sacrifices and other religious rites ; the Sama • Veda is made up of various 
lyrical pieces, and the Atharva Veda chiefly of incantations against 
enemies.” — p. 84. Dr. Butler gives various translations from the Rig- 
Veda Sanhita (the translations being quoted from Wilson’s four volumes, 
published in 1850-1866) and then adds : “ After a careful examination, 
from beginning to end, of this venerable and lauded work (the doors of 
which have so lately opened for the admission of mankind), with the 
remembrance in my mind of the long years when men have listened to 
the reiterations of its holiness, as the very source of all Hindoo faith — 
the oracle from which Vedantic philosophy has drawn its inspiration, the 
temple at whose mere portal so many millions have bowed in such awe 
and reverence, with its interior too holy for common sight, containing, as 
it was asserted, all that was worth knowing, the primitive original truth 
that could regenerate India, and make even Christianity unnecessary — 
well, with no feeling save those of deep interest and a measure of respect, 
we have entered and walked from end to end, to find ourselves shocked 
at every step with the revelations of this mystery of iniquity and sensuality, 
where saints and gods, male and female, hold high orgies amid the fumes 
of intoxicating liquor, with their singing and ‘ screaming,’ and the chal- 
lenging by which 4 they urge one another ’ on to deeper debasement, until 
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at length decency retires and leaves them * glorying in their shame.*** — 
p. 98. 

Dr. Butler’s description of the Yogees is highly instructive. The 
practices of these devotees to God are thus described by Prof. Wilson: 
They “ consist chiefly of long-continued suppression of respiration; of 
inhaling and exhaling the breath in a particular manner; of sitting in 
eighty-four different attitudes; of fixing their eyes on the tips of their 
noses, and endeavoring by the force of mental abstraction to effect a union 
between the portion of vital spirit residing in the body and that which 
pervades all nature, and is identical with Shiva, considered as the supreme 
being, and source and essence of all creation. When this mystic union is 
effected, the Yogee is liberated in his living body from the clog of material 
encumbrance, and acquires an entire command over all worldly substance. 
He can make himself lighter than the lightest substances, heavier than the 
heaviest ; can become as vast or as minute as he pleases ; can traverse all 
space ; can animate any dead body by transferring his spirit into it from 
his own frame ; can render himself invisible ; can attain all objects ; be- 
come equally acquainted with the past, present, and future ; and is finally 
united with Shiva, and consequently exempted from being born again 
upon earth. The superhuman faculties are acquired in various degrees, 
according to the greater or less perfection with which the initiatory pro- 
cesses have been performed.” — p. 208. 

The principle on which the self-torturing Fakirs submit to their agonies 
is 'well illustrated on pp. 196, 197: “One of these self-glorifying Fakirs, 
after graduating to saintship by long years of austerities and extensive 
pilgrimages, took it into his head that he could still further exalt his fame 
by riding about in a sort of Sedan chair with the seat stuck full of nails. 
Four men carried him from town to town, shaking him as little as possible. 
Great was the admiration of his endurance which awaited him everywhere. 
At length (no doubt when his condition had become such that he was for 
the time disposed to listen to some friendly advice) a rich native gentle- 
man, somewhat sceptical as to the value and need of this discipline, met 
him and tried very earnestly to persuade him to quit his uncomfortable 
seat, and have mercy upon himself.” The arguments of this gentlemar 
are given in a short poem ; the result of them is thus described : 

“ This reasoning unhinged each fanatical notion. 

And staggered our saint in hi9 chair of promotion. 

At length, with reluctance, he rose from his seat. 

And, resigning his nails and his fame for retreat. 

Two weeks his new life he admired and eqjoyed ; 

The third he with plenty and quiet was cloyed; 

To live undistinguished to him was the pain, — 

An existence unnoticed he could not sustain. 

In retirement he sighed for the fame-giving chair. 

For the crowd to admire him, to reverence and stare : 
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No endearments of pleasure and ease could prevail, 

He the saintship resumed, and new-larded his tail.” — p, 197 

Some of the most thrilling parts of this volume relate to the Sepoy 
rebellion. Dr. Butler gives the following apology for an expedient which 
has brought much opprobrium on the British rule in India: 44 The practice 
of 4 blowing men from guns * in India during the Rebellion also needs a few 
words of explanation. The act has been much misunderstood, especially 
in this country. I have met with strange assertions upon this matter, 
some of which assumed that the Sepoys were actually rammed into the 
guns, and then fired out ! and too often has it been said or supposed that 
the act was perpetrated as a refinement of cruelty. Both of these opinions 
are mistaken. The mode of death in this case was, usually, to sink a stake 
m the ground, and tie the man to it ; the gun was behind him, from six to 
eight feet distant, loaded with blank cartridge, and, when discharged, it 
dissipated the man’s remains. It was a quick and painless mode of death, 
for the man was annihilated, as it were, ere he knew that he was struck. 
But what the Sepoys objected to in it was, the dishonor done to the body, 
its integrity being destroyed, so that the Shraad could not be performed 
for them. [The Shraad is a funeral ceremony, which all caste Hindoos 
invest with the highest significance, as essential to their having a happy 
transmigration ; the dissipation of the mortal remains of a man thus ex- 
ecuted would necessarily render its importance impossible, and so expose 
the disembodied ghost, in their opinion, to a wandering, indefinite con- 
dition in the other world, which they regard as dreadful ; and, to avoid 
this liability, when condemned to die they would plead, as a mercy, to be 
hung, or shot with the musket — any mode,* — but not to be blown away.] 

14 Knowing that this was the only procedure of which their wretched 
consciences were afraid, two of the English officers — one of them being 
General Corbett, at Lahore — threatened this mode of punishment upon 
Sepoy troops whom they could not otherwise restrain from rebelling. 
Corbett did, at last, execute it upon twelve of the ringleaders of a Sepoy 
regiment, which, during the height of his anxiety for the safety of the 
Punjab, rose one morning and shot their officers, and marched for Delhi. 
He took two Sikh regiments and pursued ( and scattered them, bringing 
back these leaders for trial and execution. The court resolved death 
should be inflicted in this mode, as a last resort to strike terror into the 
other two Sepoy regiments, so as to restrain them from rising. And it 
certainly had that effect From the hour of that execution till Delhi fell, 
not a single Sepoy hand was raised against an officer’s life or the Govern- 
ment. They saw that the man at their head would not shrink from 
violating their prejudices, even as to their Shraad, if they committed 
mutiny and murder, and they would not face that danger. So the Punjab 
was kept quiet, and we at Nynee Tal, and they at Simla and Delhi 
(including hundreds of ladies), were saved, more probably by that act of 
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stern discipline than by my other event during those seven months." — 
pp. 814, 815. 

The narrative which Dr. Butler gives of the Maharajah Duleep Singh 
is interesting, but less copious than many will wish that it had been. This 
remarkable prince is the son and heir of Maharajah Runjeet Singh, who 
was called “ the Lion of the Punjab," and who died in 1839. The son 
Duleep Singh was only four years old when he was placed on the throne 
of his father, his uncles ruling in his name. When the Punjab was annexed 
to the British Empire, the young Maharajah (great king) was of course 
dethroned ; but he was liberally pensioned, and was well educated at the 
expense of the British Government. “ Dr. (now Sir John) Logan of the 
Medical Service, and a member of the Presbyterian church, was appointed 
his guardian, and Mr. Guise, of the civil service, was selected as his tutor. 
To Mr. Guise’s other qualifications for his duties was added a beautiful 

Christian character “ The prince expressed a desire to have some one 

of good birth and talents for a companion, and a young Brahman, by name 
Bhajan Lai, who had been educated in the mission-school, and had there, 
though unconverted, contracted a love for the Christian scriptures, was 
chosen for the position. He soon enjoyed the entire confidence of the 
young Maharajah. Bhajan was in the habit of studying the Bible in his 
leisure moments, and the prince two or three times having come upon him 
thus engaged, was led to inquire what book it was that so interested him. 
He was told, and at his request Bhajan promised to read and explain the 
word of God to him, but on condition that it should not be known. The 
priests of his own religion that had accompanied him from the Punjab, 
and were training him in the tenets of their faith, were soon seen by him 
in a new light as he continued to read the scriptures. When he began 
to compare them, in all their mummery, immorality, and covetousness, 
with the purity and spirituality of the Christians around him, whose lives 
and examples he had carefully noted, a feeling of disgust with heathenism, 
and a preference and love for the religion of the Bible, sprang up in his 
heart, to which he soon gave expression. Thus the reading of God’s holy 
word, taught and explained even by a heathen youth and Brahman, led 
the Maharajah to give up idolatry, and to express a desire to break his 
caste and be baptized. 

u The priests were amazed and confounded, and offered what resistance 
they could. But the guardianship of the prince effectually shielded him 
from all persecution. Yet, as he was so young, and the step contemplated 
so important, his guardian, though rejoiced at his purpose, and ready to 
aid it in every proper way, suggested delay till he could more fully study 
the religion of Jesus and act with fuller deliberation. He accepted the 
advice, drew nearer to the missionaries, attended the services, and en- 
joyed the association of the Christians. He was led to embrace Christ as 
his Saviour, and on the 8th of March, 1853, was baptized and received 
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into the Christian church. The Bey. W. J. Jay, the chaplain of the 
station, administered the holy ordinance in the presence of all the mis- 
sionaries, the native Christians and Europeans at the station, and the 
servants of the Maharajah Immediately after his baptism he estab- 

lished relief societies at Futtyghur and Lahore, placing them under the 
control of the American missions at both places. Besides assisting in the 
support of the missions, he established, and still sustains, a number of 
village schools for the education of the people, and has been a liberal con- 
tributor to every good object brought to his notice. When the writer was 
at Futtyghur he had the opportunity of witnessing the results which were 
being accomplished by the Christian liberality of the Maharajah in and 
around that station. He was then aiding the cause of Christ and the poor 
to the extent, probably, of fully one tenth of his whole income annually, 
and I presume his liberality is no less now. 

“ Some time after his baptism, with a desire to improve his mind by 
foreign travel, he visited England. He took with him a devoted Christian, 
who had formerly been a Hindoo Pundit, named Nil Knath, by whose 
instructions he was more fully established in the doctrines of the gospel, 
and with whom he enjoyed daily prayer and other religious privileges. 
On his arrival in London the Government placed a suitable residence in 
Wimbledon at his disposal, and the Queen and Prince Albert showed him 
much attention and kindness.” — pp. 51-53. 

The subsequent, and in some aspects romantic history of this ex-king is 
well known to our readers. 

The tabular statements and the pictorial illustrations given in this 
volume enhance its value. The typography of it is excellent. 

The Life that now is : Sermons by Robert Collyer, author of “ Nature 
and Life.” 16mo. pp. 350. Boston : Horace B. Fuller. 

Nature and LiyE : Sermons by Robert Collyer, Pastor of Unity Church, 
Chicago. Tenth edition. 16mo. pp. 313. Boston: Horace B. Fuller; 
Chicago: John R. Walsh. 1871. 

There is a marked difference between the Unitarian style of preaching 
at the present day and the style which prevailed under the influence of 
Channing, Thatcher,, Buckminster, Greenwood. Perhaps the younger 
Henry Ware might be considered as standing at one extreme, and Mr. 
Robert Collyer at another. We do not deny that Mr. Collyer’s sermons 
have many pleasant features; they derive a rare interest from his re- 
markable history ; they are fresh, buoyant, and cheering ; they indicate 
that their author has a large heart and a whole-souled philanthropy; 
that he is neither a mystic nor a dyspeptic, but has robust health, and is 
able now to work at the anvil. They are often poetical and truly eloquent. 
They have the merits belonging peculiarly to the writings of self-made 
men, and these merits are not small. His style is far from being choice. 
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He uses many colloquial phrases which the Wares and the Peabodys 
would not have used, and he adopts the tone of the newspaper rather than 
that of the pulpit. Indeed the clergymen of several denominations are 
adopting the idioms of the daily press more than of the church authorities. 
They add somewhat to the liveliness of the pulpit, but they lessen its dignity. 

The sermons of Mr. Collyef, like many sermons of the present day, 
tend to increase the popular disregard of theology. The investigation 
of doctrine is regarded as superfluous. Any special interest in divine 
truth is looked upon as bigotry. We regard the decline of theology as 
ominous of evil to the church. If strong doctrine be not preached in die 
pulpit, languor and lassitude will prevail in the pews. The masculine 
energy of good men demands the forcible utterance of such truth as re- 
quires profound thought. Infidelity will soon usurp the place of sickly 
sentimentalism, if this sentimentalism prevail. The spirit of Mr. Collyer 
is liberal, but liberality must be guarded against license and indifference. 

One of his characteristic sermons is on Gashmu. Its divisions are the 
following : “And now I will note, — I. Who Gashmu was. II. What he 
tried to do ; and IIL What came of it.” The following quotation from 
this sermon will illustrate the import of the preceding criticisms. “ Note 
now, I pray you, some Gashmus in our churches, and our social and 
national life. First of all, there are Gashmus in the church, and Gashmu 
said it, is at the bottom of nine tenths of all the differences in Christendom. 

“ I suppose that men will forever prefer this or that form of religion, as 
the Switzer prefers a mountain and the Hollander a flat. They were 
born to it. The first Switzer had the preference for mountains strong in 
his nature, and it has rooted itself deeper into every new age. So it is in 
the things which are, as it were, outside vital religion in all churches. 
The Hollander can live in Switzerland, and the Switzer in Holland, but 
not so well or so happily it may be ; still, the fact that they can live a 
stout life when they change places, is conclusive on the vital life there is 
in both countries for both men. So it is in churches. 

“ Some men like their religion, as the eagle likes his nest, on a bare crag 
above the reach of the fowler, commanding great sweeps of country and 
utterly alone ; and some, like the lark, will soar while they sing, but build 
a nest on the sward with all common and lowly things that stay on the 
earth ; and if we could ever grow so large-hearted as to recognize this 
spiritual conformation, it would trouble us no more to see a good man in 
the church of Rome than it troubles the eagle to see the lark. It would 
be as natural and beautiful for us to see men in the Presbyterian church, 
or in the Episcopalian, as it is to see one bird build in a thorn bush, 
another in an apple tree, and a third in a three century pine ; or to see a 
Switzer at Berne, and a Hollander in Rotterdam. But it is notorious 
that this is not so. If you push the good Baptist brother to the last result 
of his creed, you are pretty sure to find that he can only give you the 
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choice of very cold water, or something exactly at^he other point of the 
diameter. The Unitarian can be logical, only in showing that Trinitariaps 
are idolaters. Then we are as far apart as Mount Gerizim and Mount 
Zion were in the old time. The Jews had no dealings with the Samaritans; 
the Episcopalians hare none with the Presbyterians ; and if the members 
of both were not far better than the set Gashmuisms of their churches, 
they would be obliged to count the pastors of the Unitarian churches very 
wicked men. 

“ Now, who is accountable for all this? Gashmu. It is commonly re- 
ported, and Gashmu said it. These men and women have natures as 
tolerant as Hollander and Switzer to swamp and mountain. They love 
each other heartily, and will laugh or weep for the same gladness or 
gloom. They will stand at the same death-bed, and look upward in the 
same conviction that heaven lies above us, and pass round the same little 
child with the same original and beautiful untruthfulness about its perfect 
beauty and parental resemblance, and as long as they keep the good sweet 
nature, be interested alike in all these wonderful revelations to youth and 
maiden, which are just as fresh while the world grows older, as was the 
first snow-drop in Eden. But watch us when we come near the confines 
of creeds ; just as we grow tolerant here, we are counted out as back- 
sliders ; let us be large-hearted here, and we become suspected. Who has 
sundered us? Gashmu.” — pp. 147-150. 

Mary, Queen of Scots, and Her Latest English Historian. A 

Narrative of the Principal Events in the Life of Mary Stuart; with 

some Remarks on Mr. Froudes History of England. By James F. 

Meline. 12mo. pp. 836. New York: Hurd and Houghton; Cam- 
bridge: Riverside Press. 1872. 

We own ourselves prepossessed, we are not willing to say prejudiced, 
against Mary Stuart. We doubt whether, except under very rare cir- 
cumstances, imputations so grave as those brought against her would be 
brought against one who possessed the true and exalted character which 
her partial friends ascribe to her. Macaulay, speaking of Viscount Dundee, 
more commonly known as Graham of Claverhouse, says, that there is “ a 
large class of persons who think that there is no excess of wickedness for 
which courage and ability do not atone.” We fear that many of the 
charitable judges of Mary’s character have been blinded by her beauty 
and other fascinating qualities to the wickedness of which she was guilty. 
We have neither the time nor the materials for an adequate examination 
of Mr. Meline’s charges against Mr. Froude. We frankly admit, however, 
that if only a small part of what he asserts in relation to Mr. Froudc’s 
historical errors, his ignorance, his falsification of documents, his excessive 
partiality, is well-founded, his reputation as a trustworthy historian must 
suffer no little damage. We think, what we have already confessed, as 
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to a prepossession against Mary Stuart, ought to give to this judgment 
some weight. 

We do not think this book remarkably well written. More of judicial 
calmness and gravity, in the place of an excessive vehemence, and some- 
thing occasionally very like vituperation, would be more to our taste. 

Three Score Years and Beyond ; or, Experiences of the Aged. A 
Book for old People ; describing the Labors, Home Life, and Closing 
Experiences, of a large number of Aged Representative Men and 
Women. Illustrated Edition. By Rev. W. H. De Puy, D.D. 8vo. 
pp. 512. New York: Carlton and Lanahan; San Francisco: E. 
Thomas; Cincinnati: Hitchcock and Walden. 1872. 

One of the most delightful as well as instructive treatises, which has 
come down to us from classic antiquity, is the De Senectute of Cicero. A 
Christian scholar, nowadays, availing himself of the light furnished by the 
gospel, might write a much better essay than Cicero on the requisites to 
a happy old age — that period which every one, well-nigh without ex- 
ception, both hopes and expects to reach. The work before us supplies 
not a few valuable hints for the treatment of this subject. It is a work 
which we have no doubt will be greatly prized by the class for whose 
benefit it was written. Its typographical execution, if nothing else, 
specially adapts it to their wants. 

Illustrated Library op Travel, Exploration and Adventure. 
— Japan, in our Day. Compiled and Arranged by Bayard Taylor. 
12mo. pp. 280. New York : Charles Scribner and Company. 1872. 
We well remember the lively interest with which we read, some twenty 
years ago, the narrative of Commodore Perry’s Expedition to Japan. 
From what has taken place in the interval every book relating to Japan 
will be likely to be welcomed with greater eagerness than the one just 
referred to. Bayard Taylor’s reputation, both as a traveller and an author, 
is such as to create a strong presumption that a book, like this, prepared 
by him on Japan would be one of much value — a presumption which the 
reading of it, we are confident, will not weaken. It is just now a matter 
of much importance, that Christian nations should be apprised as fully as 
possible of the character and resources of the Japanese Empire. We 
bespeak for this work, on this account, if no other, an attentive perusaL 

Fresh Leaves in the Book and its Story. By L. N. R., author of 
“ The Book and its Story,” M Missing Link,” “ Life Work,” etc. With 
more than fifty Illustrations. 8vo. pp. 500. New York: Robert 
Carter and Brothers. 1871. 

We regard this book as admirably fitted for Sabbath-schools and Bible 
classes. It is written in a perspicuous style and is skilfully adapted to 
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interest the young in the reading of the sacred scriptures. Its “ full-page 
illustrations ” are faithfully executed, and its smaller illustrations are also 
valuable. Such books as these prepare the reader to appreciate the 
services of the sanctuary. Many of our religious books for the young 
create a distase for solid sermons. By awakening an intelligent interest 
in the Bible, this volume tends to foster a love of doctrinal, more especially 
of biblical, preaching. 

Opportunities. A Sequel to “ What She Could." By the Author of 

“ The Wide, Wide World." “ Whatsoever thy Hand findeth to do, do 

it" pp. 382 . New York : Robert Carter and Brothers. 1871 . 

This little book stands midway between two sequels ; one already before 
the public, the other, yet to appear. If stories must continue to be mul- 
tiplied at the present fearful rate, we should be rejoiced to find a majority 
of them pervaded by as elevated a moral tone as this is, even though ac- 
companied by its faults, among which, one of the most conspicuous is a 
wearisome prolixity. 

Hymn and Tune Books fob Public Worship. 

Had we the requisite space we should delight in noticing several new Col- 
lections of Hymns and Tunes. One of them is “ The Service of Song, 
for Baptist Churches. By S. L. Caldwell and A. J. Gordon.” This book, 
in many respects an admirable one, contains one thousand and sixty-nine 
Hymns and thirty-eight Doxologies. Another of the Collections is “ The 
Baptist Hymn Book," containing one thousand Hymns, set to appropriate 
Tunes, and published in four different editions, commanding different 
prices. Both of these books are designed and well fitted for Congrega- 
tional Singing. Another dissimilar Collection is entitled : “ Christian 
Heart-Songs: A Collection of Solos, Quartettes, and Choruses, of all 
Metres, together with a Selection of Chants and Set Pieces.” By John 
Zundel, author of “ Modern School for the Organ," w Treatise on Harmony 
and Modulation,” and various works for the Choir, Organ, and Melodeon. 
8vo. pp. 160 . New York: J. B. Ford and Co.; Zundel and Brand, 
Toledo, Ohio, agents for the Music Trade. 1870 . 

Mr. Zundel was once the organist of the First Unitarian church in 
Brooklyn, then in St. George’s church in New York, and, during* the 
eighteen years past, has been the organist in Mr Beecher’s church, Brook- 
lyn. He has prepared the present work with a view to its “ use by large 
choirs, or, perhaps, in congregational singing." He is a decided advocate 
of congregational singing. His remarks on this subject are of great im- 
portance ; he says : “ The frequent pretence of the adversaries of congre- 
gational singing, that the American people are not sufficiently musically 
educated for its introduction, is quite absurd. As a German-born citizen* 
I may take the liberty of saying that, superior as musical education in 
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Germany may be, or even is, church singing has little profited by it. The 
Germans sing their chorals mostly after hearing them ; they learn them 
partly at school, and the parents sing them to the children from generation 
to generation. To introduce a new choral into a congregation is no less 
trouble than to make a new tune go in any American church, provided 
the tune be singable and enjoyable at all/ 1 Mr. Zundel in conclusion, 
justly Says, that “ unless the tunes are rightly interpreted, unless they are 
sung in the spirit that conceived them, the best purpose of the work — 
true musical worship, impressive edification — will be lost." 

Jesus on the Throne of his Father David; or, the Tabernacle 
of David : When will it be built again ? By Joseph L. Lord, A.M^ 
of the Boston Bar. 12mo. pp. 102. Boston and New York. 1869 . 
The Promise of Shiloh ; or, Christ’s Temporal Sovereignty upon the 
Earth : When will it be fulfilled ? By Joseph L. Lord, A.M., of the 
Boston Bar. 12mo. pp. 106 . Boston and New York. 1869 . 
Prophetic Imperialism ; or, the Prophetic Entail of Imperial Power. 
By Joseph L. Lord, A.M., of the Boston Bar. 12mo. pp. 96 . New 
York: Hurd and Houghton. Cambridge: Riverside Press. 1871 . 

To explain the Prophecies of the Old and New Testaments requires not 
only a minute acquaintance with the languages in which they are written, 
but also with the history of the empires to which they refer, and with the 
times in and near which they were written. When they are thus rigorously 
examined they leave the distinct impression that they were not designed to 
make men prophets, and that their meaning is unfolded by the events 
which actually occur. In these volumes of Mr. Lord we miss the philolog- 
ical and historical lore which is essential to the elucidation of scriptures so 
“ hard to be understood ” as are the ancient Prophecies. 

He remarks in the Preface to one of these works : “ We believe that 
the scriptures clearly teach that the present dispensation of time will be 
followed by the personal return to the earth of Jesus, as the Son of David 
and King of Israel ; and that it will be signalized by his personal reign in 
the flesh, in his own proper and personal humanity, on the throne of his 
father David.” Mr. Lord is very earnest in the advocacy of this theory. 
We must own ourselves, however, not yet convinced of the soundness of 
his reasoning. We think that interpretation of the prophecies referred to 
by Mr. Lord, which gives them a spiritual, rather than a secular and 
material, significance much the best. 

The Author is very fond of long sentences. We have noticed two 
occupying together about ten quite large pages. In many respects, how- 
ever, the author’s style is commendable, and reminds us of the style of his 
honored father, the late President of Dartmouth College. 
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Michael Fabaday. By J. H. Gladstone, Ph.D., F.R.S. New York : Harper 
and Brothers. 1872. 16mo. pp. 223. Price, 90 cents. 

Reminiscences of the great philosopher designed for those who venerate his 
noble character without being aole to follow his scientific researches. 

The Contents of the Volume are : I. The Story of his Life. II. Study of his 
Character. III. Fruits of his Experience. IV. His Method of Working. V. 
The Value of his Discoveries. Supplementary Portraits, Appendix, List of Hon- 
orary Fellowships, and Index. 

The School and the Army in Germany and France. With a Diary of 
Siege Life at Versailles. By Bvt. M^j.-Gen. W. B. Hazen, U.S.A., Colonel 
Sixth Infantry. New York: Harper and Brothers. 1872. 16mo. pp. 408. 
Price, 82.50. 

The first part of the work is a record of the author’s personal observation of 
German military life and service during a part of the late Franco-Prussian War; 
die latter part is an examination and comparison of the military and educational 
systems of France and Germany. Leave of absence was given to Gen. Hazen by 
the U. S. Government, and he was authorized by the Prussian authorities to follow 
the German armies in their campaigns against France. This work gives the 
result of his observations. 

A Smaller School History of the United States, from the Discovery of 
America to the year 1872. By David B. Scott, author of “ A School History 
of the United States.” With Maps and Engravings. New York : Harper and 
Brothers. 1872. 16mo. pp. 235. Price, 81. 

The Golden Lion of Grandfere. A Novel. By Anthony Trollope, author 
of “ The Eustace Diamonds,” “ Ralph the. Heir,” " He Knew he was Right,” 
“ Orley Farm,” “ Doctor Thorne,” " Can you Forgive Her,” “ The Small House 
at Arlington,” etc., etc. With Illustrations. New York : Harper and Brothers. 
1872. 8vo. pp. 124. Price, 81.25. 

The United States Tariff and Internal Revenue Law (Approved June 
6, 1872), together with the Acts of which it is amendatory, and a full Alpha- 
betical Table of the United States Tariff ; also a Table of Internal Taxes, a 
copious Analytical Index, and full Sectional Notes. Compiled by Horace E. 
Dresser. New York : Harper and Brothers. 1872. 8vo. pp. 123. Price, 81.00. 

The Old Curiosity Shop. By Charles Dickens. Illustrated by Thomas 
Worth. Household Edition. New York : Harper and Brothers. 8vo. pp. 233. 
Cloth. Ornamental side. Price, 81 .25. 

Thirty Years in the Harem; or, the Autobiography of Melek-Hanum, Wife 
of H. H. Kibrizli-Mehemet-Pasha. New York: Harper and Brothers. 1872. 
12mo. pp. 325. Price, 81.50. 
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Little Folk Life. By Gail Hamilton, author of “ Woman's Worth and 
Worthlessness.” New York: Harper and Brothers. 1872. 16mo. pp. 219. 

Ornamental side. Price, 90 cents. 

The Adventures of a Brownie, as told to my Child. By the author of 
“John Halifax, Gentleman.” Illustrated. New York : Harper and Brothers. 
1872. Square 16mo. pp. 139. Ornamental side. Price, 90 cents 
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First Series of the same work, 1831 to 1838, 12 vols. unbound, $15.00. Odd 
Volumes and Numbers, 65 cents per No., post-paid. 

The New Englander, vols. 1 to 19 and Index, also odd Volumes and 
Numbers. 

Also Volumes and Numbers of the North American Review, Silliman’s Journal, 
Congregational Review, Congregational Quarterly, Congregational Year-Book, 
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NEW AND REVISED EDITION. 


General History of the Christian Religion and Church, 
from the German of Dr. Augustus Neander. Translated accord- 
ing to the latest edition, by Joseph Torret, Professor of Moral 
and Intellectual Philosophy in the University of Vermont. Eleventh 
American edition. Revised, corrected, and enlarged. In five vol- 
umes, octavo, printed on superior paper, and elegantly bound in 
cloth. Done at Riverside Press, Cambridge. Price, $18.00. 

The present edition embodies the results of the final labors of the translator in 
retranslation and revision. It contains very important and extensive additions and 
alterations from the later German editions. These changes will be found chiefly 
in the second volume. Each volume has, however, undergone careful correction, 
and the whole is prefaced bv Ullmann’s beautiful and appreciative estimate of 
Neander and his writings, ^he Indexes also have been greatly enlarged and 
thoroughly verified. 

The peculiar merits of Neander's Church History are so well known that it 
seems almost superfluous to speak of its great importance to those interested in this 
department of Christian knowledge. It created an epoch at its first appearance, 
and still maintains ita place as the most thorough and comprehensive work on this 
subject that has yet been produced. Its aim and spirit may be illustrated by words 
taken from his own preface to the first edition : “ To exhibit the history of the 
Church of Christ as a living witness of the divine power of Christianity ; as a 
school of Christian experience ; a voice, sounding through the ages, of instruction, 
of doctrine, and of reproof, for all who are disposed to listen.” 

The Publishers have received many notices in commendation of the above w'ork 
from the highest authorities ; but the limits of an advertisement forbid their publi- 
cation here. 

Prof. H. B. Smith says : “ The most eminent Chnrch Historian of our day, the 

venerated and beloved Neander The records of the Christian Church were the 

study of his life, and his works are a monument to the dignity of its history. ” 

Prof. W. G. T. Shedd , says : “ It has taken its place among the few classical 
works in this department, and for a long time to come will not be displaced by a 
superior, and it has not gained this position by popular, but by scholastic qualities. 
.... Neander had a deep and grave enthusiasm for his theme, together with an un- 
yielding and sustained purpose to penetrate its recesses and pour the light of learned 
investigation into them. He did what he intended, and hence the interest and 
value of liis history. The studious reader feels that he is under the guidance of an 
exceedingly candid intellect, illumined by the most conscientious learning.” 


TOTTER S EN GL1S H-IIEBRE W LEXICON. 

An Engllsh-Hebrew Lexicon: Being a complete Verbal Index to 
Gesenius’s Hebrew Lexicon as translated by Prof. Edward 
Robinson, D.D. Prepared by Joseph Lewis Potter, A.M. 
Price, $2.00 

“ I have perfect confidence in the thoroughness and conscientiousness with which 
this work has been prepared, and have no hesitation in commending it to teachers 
and students of Hebrew as an important aid in imparting or acquiring a know l- 
edge of this venerable and sacred tongue.” — W. Henry Green, Professor of 
Oriental and Old Testament Literature , Princeton , N. J. 

Published by CROCKER ft BREWSTER, 51 Washington St., Boston. 
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GOULD AND LINCOLN, 

59 Washington Street, ..... BOSTON. 

I NT CHRIST; 

Or, The Believer’s Union with his Lord • By Rev. A. J. Gordon, 
Pastor of Clarendon Street Church, Boston. 12mo. Price, $1.50. 

CONTENTS: In Christ; Cruoifixion in Christ; Resurrection In Christ; Baptism 
Into Christ; Life In Chriet; Standing in Christ; Prayer in Christ; Communion in Christ; 
Sanctification in Christ; Glorification in Christ. 

[Extract from the Preface]. “An aid to meditation upon one of the deepest and tenderest 

themes of the Gospel If subjects have been touched upon which are still in the list of 

disputed doctrines, they have been brought forward, it is believed, in the love of the truth 
as If is in Jesus, and not in the interest of any sect or party ; while to controversy, * whose 
rough voice and unmeek aspect ’ have perhaps oftener repelled from the truth than won it, 
no place lias been given " 

Hie Sunday Courier says: “This book comes well up to its divine theme. We do not 
remember since Thomas 4 Kempis, a book so thoroughly imbued with great personal love 
of Christ, and such longing desire to bring men into like love of our Lord and Master as 

this This book has beside its spiritual beauty, great literary merit. It is written in 

that fill), rich, old style, which once was common among good divines, but now is unhap- 
pily so rare anywhere.” 

The Boston (itobe says: “ It Is really a book of 1 vital 1 religion, and which is at the same 
time • sound ’ In doctrine. We make the distinction, because doctrinal soundness is often 
accompanied with spiritual dryness. Mr. Gordon is all alive. He is intensely * Orthodox/ 
but he is also intensely human, as a writer he is both fervid and pointed.” 

PETER BAYNE’S NEW WORK! JUST ISSUED 

THE DAYS OF JEZEBEL. 

A HISTORICAL DRAMA. By Petkr Baynk, authoy of the “ Christian Life, Social 

and Individual,” “Essays on Biography and Criticism.” Square 12mo. Cloth. 81 AO. 

This is an original and intensely interesting poetical work, and cannot fell of having an 
immense sale. Mr. Bayne by his prose works, has proved himself one of the most Bril- 
liant writers of the day ; and the present volume in verse shows him to be equally success- 
ful as a poet. Copies sent by mail on receipt of price. 

SMITH, ENGLISH, & CO., 

BOOKSELLERS AND IMPORTERS. 

[especially of theological books.] 

No. 7 tO Arch Street , • • . • Philadelphia • 

S. E. & CO., have on hand the best and most complete assortment of Theological 
Books for sale in the country. 

A new Classified Catalogue, lately published, which will be sent to any address 
for 25 cents. 

ay Second-hand Book * taken in exchange. 

S. E. & CO., are Agents for W. F. Draper’s Andover publications. 

ALL WANTING FARMS. 

In a delightful climate, fertile country, the best of markets, and a great 
Railroad centre. — The soil produces the best of wheat, grass, and corn; grapes, 
peaches, and pears. More grapes are shipped than from any other place in the 
Union. The land can be ploughed all winter. It is perfectly healthy, and has 
become the resort of invalids. Society is good — best of schools, and churches of 
the various orthodox denominations. A Congregationalist society formed, and 
church in course of erection. Price of new land only $12 to $25 per acre. — Town 
lots, $150. Hundreds are settling. For information and papers, address 

CHAS. K. LANDIS, Vineland, N. J. 
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NEW THEOLOGICAL AND STANDAED WORKS, 

JUST PUBLISHED BY 

SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG, & CO. 

654 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Dr. Hodge’s Theology Complete. Systematic Theology. Vol. in* 

SOTERIOLOGY AND ESCHATOLOGY. 

By QHARLK8 HODOK, D.D., of Princeton, N. J. 

Three Vols. 8vo. Tinted Paper. Price, per vol. in Cloth, $4.50. 

%* A supplementary volume, containing an analysis of the whole work, prepared by 
Professor ▲. A. Hodok, of Alleghany Seminary, an Index of topics and also one of Scrip- 
tural texts, is in course of preparation, and will be issued early in 1878. 


A NEW VOLUME OP LANGE’S COMMENT AEY. 

THE PSALMS. 

Translated and Edited by Rev. Drs. Coir aitt and Forsyth, and Revs. C. A. 
Briggs and G. McCordt. 

Owe vol. royal §vo. 800 pages, cloth, $5 00 

There are now published of Lange's Commentary six volumes of the Old Testament, — 
Genesis (1 vol.); Joshua, Judoks, and Kuth(1vo1.); Kings (1 vol.); Proverbs and 
Solomon’s Song (lvol.); Jeremiah and Lamentations (l vol ). The Mew Testament 
portion Is complete, except Revelations, and is comprised in nine volumes, l'rice, per 
volume in cloth, $6.00. 


ORIENTAL AND LINGUISTIC STUDIES. 

The Veda: TheAvesta: The Science of Language. 

By Prof. WILLIAM DWIGHT WHITNEY. 

Oae V#l. crows 8 va, with an Iadex, clash, 89-90 

The subjects treated of In this volume never attracted so much attention as at present. 
Bat although much written upon, they are yet very tkr from being exhausted, and the 
coutributions which Frol. Whitney here makes will receive the cordial welcome to which 
his high reputation in this held of investigation entitles them. The different essays, 
although previously published in different periodicals, have been thoroughly revised and, 
to a great extent, re-written, and therefore, represent the very latest conclusions of the 
most thorough and accurate sholarship. 


SERMONS ON LIVING SUBJECTS. 

By Horace Bushnbll, D.D., author of “ Sermons for a New Life, 11 “Vicarious 
Sacrifices,” etc., etc. 

Owe rel. crewa 8v#. cloth, ...... 89.99 

Twenty-two distinct discourses are comprised in this volume. Among the topics dis- 
cussed are: '• How to be a Christian in trade; " " Free to Amusements, and too free to 
want them; " “The Gospel of the lace; " “The Outside Saints; " “The Military Disci- 
pline," etc., etc., — all of them “ living subjects." Dr. Bushnell’s name is enough to indi- 
cate that the discourses are all practical, pointed, earnest, and eloquent. 


FIFTEEN YEARS OF PRATER IX THE 

FULTON STREET MEETING. 

By Dr. S. Irenaeus Prime, author of “ Power of Prayer,” etc., etc. 

On* vol. 1 2 mo. $1.80 

$ 5 ^ The above works sent post-paid upon receipt of the prices . 
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Books Published by W. F. Draper . 

Vibbert. A Guide to Reading the Hebrew Text ; for the Use 
of Beginners. By the Rev. W. H. Vibbert, M.A., Professor of 
Hebrew in the Berkeley Divinity School. 12mo. pp. 67. $1.2*5 

“ One of the cheering signs of the times is the increasing study of the language 
of the Old Testament Scriptures ; and books which really facilitate this study are 
to be cordially greeted. The “ Guide, " by Professor Vibbert, is eminently of this 
character, and the student who follows its guidance cannot fail to read the Hebrew 
text with ease, certainty, and fluency. One thing only is taught at a time, and 
that with such clearness and fulness of illustration that there is no escape from 
understanding it completely. The capacity for reading the Hebrew text has prob- 
ably not been generally required for admission to our theological schools, simply 
because of the difficulty of its attainment without a teacher. After entering upon 
a regular theelogical course, but a part of the student's time can be given to He- 
brew, and the drudgery of learning to read drags along with weary tediousness to 
both teacher and pupil, with a probability of its being imperfectly accomplished at 
last. By the aid of this little book the difficulty may be perfectly overcome before- 
hand, and our seminaries will certainly gain by making it a requisite for admission. 
At the close are ten pages of Hebrew text from Genesis, printed with the utmost 
clearness and accuracy ; and this is followed by an Appendix of a few pages, giving, 
with admirable brevity and clearness, Hulks for the Formation of the Verb, 
together with Tables showing the Characteristics of the Various Parts op 
the Verb, Noun, apd Suffixes, and a page of Hints for finding Words in 
the Lexicon. The type and paper of the whole leaves nothing to be desired."— 
Bibliotheca Sacra. 

44 The unpretentious book of the Rev. Professor Vibbert is so intelligible, and 
makes the leameris way so easy, that the man who has the least conscientious 
desire to pursue the study, cannot fail to be abundantly satisfied. Step by step he 
is led on, until he finds that he understands and can read the text with fluency, 
and the greatest difficulty is thus overcome. Students, whether with or without a 
teacher, will find themselves making satisfactory progress with the aid of this 
Guide. The author has done himself and the School which he represents great 
credit, by the simple, vet scholarly style, in which he represents this valuable 
elementarv work ” — Episcopal Register. 

44 Mr. Vibbert's manual is what it claims to be. It really gives, in a perspicuous 
and exact manner, an initiation into tbe mysteries of the Hebrew tongue, and t.ie 
rudiments of Hebrew study are all contained in these simple rules and illustra*cd 
in these practical exercises. The method is the excellent method of Kalisch, which 
insists upon orthography as the needful preliminary to grammar and syntax. One 
who faithfully follows btr. Vibbert’s directions will be able to use with profit the 
lexicon and the chrestomathy, and in a little time to read the Word of the Lord in 
the character which it had when the Scribes expounded it." — Christian Register. 

14 We commend heartily Prof. Vibbert's Guide to the Reading of the Hebrew 
Text; not only to beginners, but to ministers who have grown rusty in Hebrew. 
In our remembrance, one of the toughest tasks we ever undertook, as a student, 
was learning the consonants and vowels and accents of this most venerable tongue. 
We regret now that such a saving of labor and of patience had not been within 
our reach as this compact, clearly printed, and attractive booklet provides." — The 
Congregational ist. 

44 This very useful book has been prepared not as a grammar, but as a guide to 

the reading of the Hebrew text of the Ola Testament The book is well printed 

in clear type on good paper, has evidently been carefully prepared, and is well 
adapted to its purposes. — Baptist Quarterly. 

44 We at last have a book, by the aid of which any one may, with comparative ease, 
learn to read the Hebrew text without a living teacher." — Northern Christian Ade. 

44 This book is exactly what it professes to be, a guide to any one who desires to 
read rapidly and write Hebrew. It presents the alphabet, the vowels, and the vari- 
ous points and signs used in reading Hebrew, together with exercises, and a few 
chapters of Genesis for practice. It gives a regular and progressive drill in rend- 
ing, such as is not found in the grammars. It is quite an attainment to be able to 
read Hebrew rapidly and well. By this book it can be secured.” — Christian Union. 
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Gardiner. Biblical Works by Frederic Gardiner, D.Z>., Pro- 
fessor in the Berkeley IHvinity School ; viz. 

A Harmony of the Four Gospels in Greek, according to the Text 
of Tischendorf, with a Collation of the Textus Receptus, and of 
the Texts of Griesbach, Lachmann, and Tregelles. 8vo. $2.50 

“The notes of the author are marked by scholarship and good sense. The 
student will find it a convenient manual for the study of the Gospels, because he 
sees upon one and the same page the readings of the principal editions and manu- 
scripts, together with the quotations made by the evangelists from the Old Testa- 
ment.” — Princeton Review. 

“A very important matter in the preparation of a Harmony is, of course, the 
choice of a text. The one chosen by Professor Gardiner is that of Tischendorf s 
eighth edition of the New Testament. This text was chosen because ‘it embodied 
the latest results of criticism, having had the advantage throughout of the 
Codex Sinaiticus and of a more close collation of the Codex Vaticanus.* Prof. 
Gardiner would, indeed, have published his Harmony more than a year a^o, but 
waited till opportunity could be given for consulting this last edition of Tischen- 
dorf. It is an obvious merit in this Harmony, that the student can see at a glance 
whether or not the text of Tischendorf agrees or conflicts with that of Griesbach, 
Lachmann, and Tregelles in places where there is a difference of opinion. It is 
another excellence of the work that the Greek text is so accurate, evincing the most 
scrupulous care and thorough scholarship on the part of the editor.” — Bib. Sacra . 

“ I)r. Gardiner's work has been well done, and he has given us a Harmony of 
great value.” — Quarterly Review Evang. Lath. Church. 

“ By this scholarly work Dr. Gardiner has rendered all diligent students of the 
Gospel narrative an invaluable service. In a single volume, and by the most satis- 
factory arrangement of the several and inspired accounts of the life and doings of 
our Lord, the book furnishes the best results of the ablest and most laborious 
investigation of all known sources of knowledge regarding the original sacred text.” 

— Reformed Church Monthly. 

“ It is a superior work of its kind.” — National Baptist. 

“ This boot, the result of great research and utmost painstaking, is well worthy 
the consideration of all Bible scholars.” — Watchman and Reflector . 

A Harmony of the Four Gospels in English, according to the 
Authorized Version; corrected by the best Critical Editions of 
the Original 8vo. pp. xliv and 287. Cloth. $2.00 

“ The Harmony in English, the title of which is given above, is a reproduction 
of the Harmony in Greek ; no other changes being made than such as were re- 
quired to fit the work for the use of the English reader who desires to learn some 
of the improvements which modern criticism has made in the authorized English 
text.” — Bibliotheca Sacra. 

“ We gladly commend this Harmony to every intelligent reader of the Scriptures. 
The need of snch a guide is felt by eveiy thoughtful Churchman at least once a 
year — in Holy Week — when he desires to read the events of each day in the 
order in which they happened so many years ago. We do not think that onr lay- 
men know bow much they will be helped to the understanding of the Gospels by a 
simple Harmony, perhaps reads as we suggested above, in, connection with some 
standard Life of our Lord.” — The Churchman. 

Diatessaron. The Life of Our Lord in the Words of the Gospels. 
16mo. pp. 256. $1.00 

•• It is well adapted to the convenience of pastors, to the needs of teachers in the 
Bible-class and Sabbath-school, to the religious instruction of families. It bids 
fair to introduce improvements into the style of teaching the Bible to the young.” 

— Bibliotheca Sacra. 

“ This little volume will not only answer as a Harmony of the Gospels for the use 
of those who only care to have results, but it will be an excellent book to read at 
family prayers, or to study with a Bible-class.” — Christian Union . 
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THE BIBLIOTHECA SACRA 

AND THEOLOGICAL ECLECTIC. 

1873 . 


This standard Quarterly is devoted to able and elaborate 
discussions of questions in Theology, Biblical Literature, 
Church History, Philology, Mental and Moral Philosophy, and 
Classical Learning. It is a periodical of the highest class, 
suited to the wants of ministers of all denominations, who 
value and seek to promote a thorough scholarship among the 
ministry. It is not sectarian, but admits articles from able 
writers among many different denominations. 

The complete set of the Bibliotheca Sacra forms in itself a 
library on the most important topics, unequalled, in many 
respects, by any similar series, and is more frequently quoted 
as authority by English and American scholars, in the prepa- 
ration of Cyclopedias, Bible Dictionaries, and other Biblical 
works, than any other work of the kind ; see, for example, 
Hackett’s Smith’s Bible Dictionary. 

A new Volume commences with the January number, 1873. 

Among the contributions for this Volume will be the con- 
tinuation of the very valuable Articles on the Kingdom of 
Christ, by Professor Harris of New Haven, and on Rhetoric, by 
the late Professor George Shepard of Bangor. Professor Park 
will furnish a series of Articles on the Plan and Structure of 
a Sermon ; and Dr. J. P. Thompson of Berlin, will continue 
his Articles. on Egyptology. 

The work is handsomely printed on fine paper; each volume 
contains about 800 pages. The subscription price is $4.00 
per annum, in advance. 

, W. JF. DRAPER, Publisher, 

8 Asdcrer, Him. 
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BIBLIOTHECA SACRA. 


ARTICLE I. 

PATRISTIC VIEWS OF THE TWO GENEALOGIES OF 
OUR LORD. 

BT FREDERIC GARDINER, D.D., PBOFE88OB IN THE BERKELEY DIVINITY 
SCHOOL, MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 

The genealogies of our Lord, as given by the first and the 
third evangelists, are marked by such differences as have 
called forth a variety of explanations. By some the difficulty 
is simply passed over as one for the solution of which we 
have no sufficient data ; and among others there is great 
difference, and even contrariety, of opinion. It seems, 
therefore, worth while to inquire what view was taken of 
the matter by Christian antiquity ; and if the result of that 
inquiry shall be to show that for many centuries there was 
no settled and definite opinion at all, it will leave us the 
more free to determine the question simply on grounds of 
probable evidence. 

In estimating the value of such explanations as we may 
find in the Fathers, it is to be noted that the differences 
between the genealogies are of a character to attract atten- 
tion whenever the Gospels were carefully compared together. 
Such comparisons were made at an early date; and if the 
reasons for the differences had been positively known, they 
would have been distinctly and uniformly stated whenever 
the matter was discussed at all. Moreover, unless there 
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were some explanation generally received, as there evidently 
was not, we should expect to meet with the statement of 
these reasons somewhat frequently in the early treatment of 
the Gospels. This is not the case ; and in the investigation 
of ancient opinion, it soon becomes evident that each writer 
merely proposes what seems to him the most probable solu- 
tion of the difficulty, or, knowing nothing better, adopts that 
of some one who had gone before. 

The earliest mention of the subject is in a fragment of 
Julius Africanus (f232), preserved by Eusebius. He dis- 
cusses the question at length ; and his hypothesis is adopted 
by Eusebius, who says that Julius had received it from his 
ancestors (Eccl. Hist. i. 7 ; vi. 31). Julius himself, however, 
intimates that his explanation was not altogether satisfactory, 
and disclaims any authority in its support. From his discus- 
sion it is quite plain that in his time — say at the close of 
the second century — there could not have existed any trust- 
worthy tradition on the subject ; but that the ancients, like 
ourselves, were obliged to consider the question on its merits. 

Julius Africanus considers both genealogies as designed 
to show the ancestry of Joseph. This view was taken for 
granted, apparently without inquiry, by many of the ancients, 
because both genealogies terminate formally in Joseph ; and 
from these Fathers it has passed on to many modern writers. 
Julius considers that “ the families descended from Solomon 
and those from Nathan were so intermingled, by substitutions 
in the place of those who had died childless, by second mar- 
riages and the raising up of seed, that the same persons are 
justly considered as in one respect belonging to the one of 
these, and in another respect belonging to others.” He 
explains the last three links of the genealogy in detail, thus : 
Nathan (Matt. i. 15) married a woman named Estha, as tra- 
dition records her name, by whom he had a son Jacob, and 
died ; Melchi (Luke iii. 24) now married the widow Estha, 
and by her had a son Eli. Jacob and Eli were thus half- 
brothers by the same mother, and were, of course, next of 
kin to each other. Eli dying without issue, his half-brother 
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Jacob married his widow, and by her had a son Joseph, who 
is thus reckoned by the first evangelist naturally as his son, 
but by the third, legally, as the son of Eli After some further 
discussion, Julius adds: “ This is neither incapable of proof, 
nor is it idle conjecture ” ; but it does not appear whether 
he means this to refer to the general law of levirate mar- 
riages, or to the particular case of Jacob and Eli. He then 
relates that the public records of Jewish pedigrees were 
destroyed by Herod, but the relatives of our Lord — the 
desponsyni — had yet, by memory, “ or in some other way,” 
preserved their pedigree, and gave this account of the gene- 
alogies in the Gospels. Nevertheless, he closes the whole 
discussion by saying : “ Whether, then, the matter be thus 
or otherwise, as far as I and every impartial judge would 
say, no one certainly could discover a more obvious inter- 
pretation. And this may suffice on the subject; for, although 
it he not supported by testimony , l we have nothing to advance 
either better or more consistent with the truth.” At the • 
close of the letter he reiterates his hypothesis, and Eusebius 
adds that thus Mary also is shown to be of the same tribe, 

“ since by the Mosaic law intermarriages among different 
tribes were not permitted ” ; a very doubtful argument, yet 
testifying to the desire felt for some knowledge of the gene- 
alogy of the Virgin. 

It will be observed that Julius finds the natural parentage 
of Joseph in Matthew’s genealogy ; his legal, in Luke’s. 
This is not inconsistent with his general view of both gene- 
alogies as made up partly of natural and partly of legal 
descents. But later criticism seems to have established the 
fact that Matthew gives (as he was bound to do) the official 
or legal genealogy throughout, whether it concurred with 
the natural, or not. The shortness of his whole list, with 
the omission of several known names, its artificial arrange- 
ment for mnemonic purposes, his certain adoption of the 
legal descent in the case of Salathiel, and his adherenco to 

1 *a2 fjfup aSrri fu\4rm, cl icoi ^ ifipdprvpts 4m, ry ^ Kptlrrora taiptortfpar 
#X«r Mtw. 
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the royal line, all concur to show his design. On the other 
hand, the only satisfactory explanation of Luke’s tracing the 
genealogy through an inferior line, and his far greater fulness 
in the mention of the generations, is now generally felt to 
be his purpose to give the actual in contradistinction to the 
legal descent, at least as far as Eli. With these charac- 
teristics of the purposes of the two genealogies, it is con- 
sistent that Eli should be the legal, and Jacob the natural, 
father of Joseph only on the supposition that Luke was really 
intending to show the actual descent of Mary. 

Origen, in part the contemporary of Julius, discusses the 
difference between the genealogies (Horn. 28 in Lucam) ; 
but he evidently knew of no solution of the difficulty, as he 
takes refuge in a mystical explanation, making Matthew’s 
genealogy “ through many sinful persons ” the genealogy of 
Christ, as he was born to save sinful men ; while Luke gives 
not an actual, but, so to speak, a baptismal genealogy. The 
• latter, he considers, speaks of his second birth in baptism. 

Perhaps next should be placed the Quaestionea ad Ortho - 
doxos , attributed to Justin Martyr, but certainly not his, since 
it refers (Resp. 86) to Origen as an authority. This author 
(Quaest. 131), in answer to the question how there came to 
be more generations in the legal genealogy of Luke than in 
the natural of Matthew, says : “ In the genealogy of Luke 
Eli only is the legal father of Joseph ; but from Eli even to 
Nathan all who are mentioned in the succession were the 
natural (actual) sons of those with whom they are con- 
nected.” And again (Quaest. 133) he repeats the same 
statement, adding that Luke, as well as Matthew, gives the 
natural succession, both before and after David, with the 
exception of Eli, who was only the legal father of Joseph. 
He thus deviates from the theory of Julius Africanus, and so 
far as the genealogy of Luke is concerned, we conceive that 
he has substantially hit upon the true solution. It is to be 
noted that of these three earliest writers on the subject, 
Julius alone considers Luke’s genealogy as giving the actual 
descent of Joseph, and even so, with many legal links inter- 
woven. 
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Athanasius, m common with many others, 1 speaks of Mary 
as of the house of David. They do not give the grounds of 
this decision, which may have rested on the language of the 
angelic salutation, and on the fact of her journey to Bethle- 
hem just before the birth of our Lord ; or, more probably, 
on a sense of the fitness that the mother of u the Son of 
David ” should herself have been descended from the house 
of David. Still, it is not impossible that they may have con- 
ceived the genealogy of Luke to be that of the Virgin ; and 
this is the more likely, because the scriptures which speak 
of Christ as “ the Son of David after the flesh ” are often 
cited by them in this connection. 

In the fourth century, Epiphanius (Haer. 78, post med.) 
mentions Joachim {instead of Eli) as the father of Mary. 
He doubtless gives this name on the authority of the apocry- 
phal books of the Protevangelium of James and the History 
of the Nativity of Mary. The suggestion that this is but 
another form of the name Eli can hardly be admitted, except 
by a process which would transmute into one another any 
two names of the London directory. Still, a double name 
is not improbable ; and the mention of the name at all by 
Epiphanius is entirely incidental. But, however this may be, 
Epiphanius is clearly quite too late to be an authority on the 
matter, and he makes too many and too gross mistakes in this 
same treatise to allow us to attach very much weight to his 
opinion, and the apocryphal books from which he drew the 
name contain too many absurd traditions to be entitled to 
any credit in the matter. They may be right in saying that 
Mary’s father was of the tribe of Judah, but are certainly 
wrong in attributing to him great pastoral wealth. Epi- 
phanius exercised little discrimination in regard to such 
traditions. Just before, i.e. near the middle of Haer. 78, he 
says that James, the Lord’s brother, was alone allowed once 
a year to enter into the holy of holies, because he was a 

1 Athan. c. Apoll., ed. Col. 1686, Tom. i. p. 616 d. germ, de Annunciat. p. 
1041 d. Among others who express this opinion are cited Gregoiy Thaumat., 
Jerome, Leo the Great, Serm. 29. Epiph. Her. 78, etc. 
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NazarUe, and connected with the priesthood . His view of 
the genealogy appears from the earlier part of the same 
treatise, in which he speaks of Joseph as the son of Jacob, 
whose cognomen was Panther. He makes him a widower 
of eighty years or more at the time he was espoused to Mary. 
On the whole, it can hardly be considered that Epiphanius 
throws much light on the question of the genealogies ; and if 
any weight be attached to his mention of Joachim, it still 
remains that this may have been merely a double name. 

In the same century, Gregory Nazianzen devotes the 
eighteen tli of his Carmina to the discussion of the difference 
between the two genealogies. He follows the plan of J ulius 
Africanus, except that he makes Nathan, the son of David, 
a very eminent priest (cf. 1 Kings Tv. 5), and the line 
descended from him and recounted by Luke a priestly line. 
Mary he expressly says (line 39) was a Levite, but also of 
the royal line, because Naason (sic) married the daughter of 
Aaron (cf. Ex. vi. 23, where it appears that Aaron married 
the sister of Naason), and there were frequent subsequent 
intermarriages between the tribes. He says, however (line 
57), that Joseph (who was of the royal line of David) and 
Mary were of the same tribe. Finally, he makes the royal 
and priestly lines unite in Christ, the royal Priest, on the 
one hand by means of Joseph’s natural sonship to Jacob, and 
legal to Eli ; and on the other by Mary’s priestly ancestry, 
and the intermarriage of those ancestors with the tribe of 
Judah. Gregory caps the climax of the perspicuity of his 
explanation by telling us (line 47-49) that the distinction 
of the tribes had been lost since the time of the captivity of 
Babylon. So far, however, as anything can be gathered 
from him, it is that he considered Luke’s genealogy to be 
that of the Virgin. 

Somewhat later Ambrose (in Luc. iii. 15, p. 1319 a. b. ed. 
Bened.) again repeats the explanation of Julius, but with 
this important difference, that he makes Eli the natural, and 
Jacob the legal, father of Joseph. His words are : “ Rursus 
Heli, fratre sine liberis decedente, copulatus est fratris uxori, 
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et generavit filium Joseph, qui juxta legem Jacob filius 
dicitur.” It is plaiu that in these days each writer con- 
sidered himself free to vary the hypotheses as seemed to him 
reasonable and probable. 

This investigation will, perhaps, have been followed far 
enough, if attention is given to the views of two leading 
writers and influential minds of this century, Jerome and 
Augustine. 

Jerome (in Matt. i. 16) notices the objection of the em- 
peror Julian on account of the discrepancy of the evangelists, 
and contents himself with saying of Jacob and Eli that one 
was the natural, and the other the legal, father of Joseph, 
but without committing himself as to which of them was the 
one, and which the other. He refers to Julius Africanus 
and to Eusebius’s lost work, De Dissonantia Evangelistarum . 
as entering fully into the discussion of the question. Under 
verse 18, he remarks that Joseph and Mary were of the same 
tribe. It seems probable, therefore, that, while Jerome did 
not care himself to enter into the merits of the question, he 
allowed the current explanation of Julius to pass without 
challenge. 

Augustine took more interest in the matter, and in various 
works frequently refers to it, putting forth in earlier life an 
opinion which he subsequently modified. In his work, De 
Consensu Evang. (lib. ii. c. 1, 2, 8) he considers Joseph as 
the natural son of Jacob, but the adopted son of Eli, and at 
some length he illustrates historically the custom of adoption, 
and shows that it is not at variance with the phraseology of 
Luke. In cap. 2 he argues that Paul’s. statement (Rom. i. 8) 
shows Mary to have been of the house of David, and Luke’s 
(i. 86, 5) that she was also of the house of Aaron, and hence 
Christ was of both the royal and priestly race. In this last 
point he has followed Gregory Nazianzen ; but his theory of 
adoption seems to have been original. In his Quaest . Evang. 
(lib. ii. 5) he proposes three possible solutions of the question, 
“ how Joseph could have had two fathers ” : First, by adop- 
tion; secondly, by his birth from a levirate marriage; thirdly, 
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by one of the fathers mentioned having been not his actual 
father, but his more remote ancestor. Of these he thinks 
the second should be rejected, because the progeny of a 
levirate marriage bore the name of the deceased. He there- 
fore considers the solution of the difficulty to lie either in 
the first or the third method proposed, or in yet some other 
way which did not then occur to him. Augustine several 
times discusses the question why the genealogy of Christ 
should have been given through Joseph, and not through 
Mary (cf. especially Serm. 51 c. 10 ; c. 20). He then cer- 
tainly did not consider either of the lines to be that of Mary. 
The theory of adoption is put forward again, and sustained 
at some length in Serm. 51 (c. 17, 18), with the hypothesis 
of a levirate marriage (c. 19) added as an alternative. In 
his treatise Contra Faust . Manich ., again, treating the ques- 
tion of the genealogy being traced through Joseph, and not 
Mary, he stoutly maintains (c. 8, 9) that Mary herself was 
of the seed of David. This lie holds would be true if any 
of her ancestors, even female ancestors, had married into 
the house of David, although she w^re herself, as Faustus 
alleged, the daughter of Joachim of the tribe of Levi. Some 
such hypothesis he says he would adopt, “ if I were bound 
by the authority of that apocryphal book in which Joachim 
is called the father of Mary.” In an earlier part of this 
same treatise (lib. iii. c. 3) he has again discussed the 
question of the two fathers of Joseph, which he says covers 
the whole difficulty of the disagreement of the two evan- 
gelists. He again solves it by the theory of adoption, and 
again illustrates this at length historically ; but he does not 
here propose any alternative hypothesis. Finally, with that 
honest frankness which characterized him, in his “ Retrac- 
tions” (lib. ii. c. 7. 2), he wholly withdraws the hypothesis 
of voluntary adoption, which he had so often and so strongly 
urged, and substitutes for it the “legal adoptiou” by the 
levirate marriage, expressly on the authority of Africanus. 
Augustine, then, long held one view as the result of his own 
study and reflection, and finally abandoned it in deference 
to the view of an earlier writer. 
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From Augustine’s time down for some centuries the ex- 
planation of Julius Africauus was currently accepted, and it 
seems unnecessary to pursue the inquiry further. But 
Julius himself, as we have seen, did not consider his solution 
of the difficulty as quite satisfactory, and speaks of it as his 
own explanation, expressly disclaiming any testimony in its 
behalf. We cannot but think Augustine’s objection to it, 
mentioned above, to be well put. Quite a variety in the 
details of the explanation has appeared among the inter- 
mediate writers. They all seem to have been absorbed with 
the difficulty “ how Joseph could have had two fathers” — a 
difficulty which pressed so heavily that Origen was driven 
to the fancy of a spiritual genealogy, and Gregory was led 
into an inextricable confusion of explanation. Thus absorbed, 
they failed, with the exception of Gregory, to ask whether 
Luke’s genealogy might not be really that of the Virgin 
Mary, and thus Joseph have become legally the son of her 
Father, and the representative of his family, by marrying his 
only child. This is the simplest possible solution of the diffi- 
culty. Luke, in his “diligent inquiries,” would probably 
have obtained from her her own family pedigree; and in 
case she were an only child, as is most likely, this, after her 
betrothal to Joseph, would have formally terminated with 
his name „as the representative of her family. Had this 
occurred to them, they would also have been relieved of that 
other difficulty of which they so often treat, u how Christ 
was shown by the genealogy of Joseph to be of the seed of 
David.” And they would thus, too, have reconciled the 
almost universal persuasion that Joseph was only the adopted 
or legal son of Eli with the fact that Luke otherwise, gives 
evidently, the natural, in contradistinction to Matthew’s 
legal, table of descent. 

The Fathers generally do not seem to have troubled them- 
selves about the occurrence of the two names, Salatliiel and 
Zorobabel, in both genealogies ; but rightly considered the 
lines as distinct from David down, until, by whatever means, 
they unite again in Joseph. 
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ARTICLE II. 

THE PROGRESS OF CHRISTS KINGDOM IN ITS RELATION 
TO CIVILIZATION. 

BT SAMUEL HARRIS, D.D., LL.D., DWIGHT PROFESSOR OF THEOLOGY DV THE 
- THEOLOGICAL DEPARTMENT IN TALE COLLEGE. 

We are now to consider the progress of Christ’s kingdom 
in its relation to civilization. While it modifies civilization 
and makes it Christian, it is itself modified by civilization. 

I. Civilization is not a Product of Christianity, but has an 
Independent Existence. 

What is civilization? Man is endowed with a radical 
impulse to put forth every power in action. This appears 
in the child as the play-impulse ; in the map, it is trained to 
work. Play is action for the pleasure of the action itself ; 
work is action, not for the pleasure of action, but for an 
ulterior end. The child lives in the present, with scarcely 
a reference to the future, following its impulses with little 
reference to consequences, and acting for the present pleasure 
of the action. His action is play. In maturity the man acts 
with reference to the future, foregoing present pleasure for 
future interests, and concentrating his energies in work, not 
for the present pleasure of the work, but for the value of the 
end to be attained. A great part of education consists in 
training the pupil to concentrate his energies on the attain- 
ment of ulterior ends; it is subjecting impulse to reason, 
transforming play into work. The difference between the 
savage and the civilized is analogous to that between the 
child and the well-trained man. The savage acts from 
impulse, for the pleasure of the action, or, otherwise, only 
to satisfy some imperative instinct or craving; he lives in 
the present; his action is the impulsive, uupersevering, 
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changeful action of a child. Civilization begins in forecast. 
It is distinguished from barbarism by the habit of acting 
with reference to ulterior interests as distinguished from 
present impulse ; by the subjection of impulse to reason ; by 
concentration in planned and forecasting work, instead of 
dissipation in play, or impulsive exertion under the urgency 
of a present want. This is the source of the strengthening 
and development of man’s power, the enlargement of his 
acquisitions, and of his control over the resources and 
powers of nature, the multiplication of his wants, and therein 
the development of the man himself, making him many- 
sided and capable of more varied activities, and of more 
varied and more refined enjoyment. The twaddle of the 
new education, that because a child acts joyfully from the 
play-impulse, therefore education must give to all study the 
zest of play, would emasculate education, taking out of it 
that which constitutes its essence as education, and out of 
civilization that which is its essential distinction from the 
savage state. Civilization is a thing of degrees; it begins 
whenever forecast begins to get the supremacy over imperar 
tive impulse, and play gives place to persistent work for 
ulterior ends. 

Christianity is not necessary to create civilization. If 
preached to a barbarous people, it finds the capacity of 
civilization, and develops it; but other agencies, without 
Christianity, might have developed it. Usually some form 
of civilization has existed before Christianity is brought to a 
people. Christianity at the outset found itself confronted 
with the Hebrew, the Greek, and the Roman civilization. 
It is remarkable that the apostles instituted no missions to 
barbarians. The first and prominent fields of their missions 
were the cities, whence Christianity spread more slowly into 
the country. The word “ pagan,” or “ villager,” gradually 
came to denote an idolater. So, usually, Christianity comes 
to nations already civilized. It finds society already con- 
stituted, with opinions, usages, government, civilization, 
religion. 
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II. Christianity imparts to Civilization and makes effective 
in it the Spiritual Forces necessary to its Purity, Com- 
pleteness, and Perpetuity. 

Comte and Buckle teach that human progress arises wholly 
from material conditions aud intellectual development. This 
is not true, even if human progress is used as meaning only 
the progress of civilization, which is but a part of human 
progress. For prudence itself, or acting with reference to 
ends, which is the essential characteristic of civilization, 
belongs to the sphere of moral action. There is, however, 
some truth in the position, so far as mere civilization is 
concerned, if civilization is regarded as consisting merely in 
the development of power and of intellectual keenness and 
strength ; for this development is possible under the direction 
of selfishness, as really as under the direction of love. 

But civilization docs not of itself constitute man’s highest 
welfare. Developed under the impulse and guidance of 
selfishness, it contains the leaven of its own fermentation 
and corruption. As the development of power, it establishes 
the dominion of force, and civilization carries with it wars 
of conquest, tyranny, caste, and slavery. If, as it was in 
Greece, it is more distinctively the development of intellect, 
culminating in literary and aesthetic culture, still it carries 
in it the same principle of the right of the strongest, and 
presently decays into luxury and effeminacy ; as the refine- 
ment of Greece degenerated into Corinthiau debauchery. 
Or, if the civilization turns to industrial enterprise, wealth 
accumulates with the few, and the many are in hopeless 
poverty. Or, if such a civilization, partially Christianized, 
begins to open a career for all, the greed of gain takes 
possession of tho community ; worldliness creeps like a 
glacier over society ; meanness, venality, and rapacity char- 
acterize the people ; and “ wealth accumulates, aud men 
decay.” 

To secure man’s highest well-being in a healthy and per- 
manent civilization, something more is needed than the 
increase of power and intelligence. There must be also 
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moral and spiritual quickening and development. “ Man 
shall not live by bread alone, but by every word that pro- 
ceeded out of the mouth of God.” Otherwise civilization 
is materialistic in its tendencies, and brings to man only 
what is possible to him as the highest of the brutes, nothing 
of what is possible to him as the child of God. 

Natural religion never supplies this defect. In every 
condition of society will be found religions, all of them cap- 
sules containing some seeds of truth. But natural religion 
has not been able to supply the defect in civilization, and its 
force has usually been weakened by civilization. The ethnic 
religions have usually their greatest purity and power in the 
earlier periods of the national life. The earlier Romans were 
religious, and their religiousness was an important influence 
in the growth of the republic. The religiousness decayed as 
the national greatness advanced. 

Christianity introduces into existing civilization, and in it 
makes effective and permanent, the moral and spiritual 
influences which lift man from the earthly, the sensual, and 
the devilish, and quicken him to act in reference to the 
moral and spiritual realities and possibilities of his being. 

Human nature realizes its perfection only through Chris- 
tianity. Though Christianity is supernatural, it is not 
foreign to humanity, and does not aim to superadd to hu- 
manity any accretion foreign or contrary to it. It is just 
that divine action which is necessary to bring man out from 
an abnormal condition, and to effect the complete develop- 
ment and perfection of humanity. Man in his normal con- 
dition, if he had never fallen, would realize his perfection 
only by faith in God and in communion with him. De- 
pendence and faith are inseparable from man’s condition as 
a created being, and their necessity is not a result merely 
of his abnormal condition as a sinner. The union with God 
by the indwelling Spirit belongs to man’s normal condition. 
Man was made to be a worker with God, and to act under 
divine influences. Redemption restores him, through Christ 
and the Holy Spirit, to this normal union with God, so that 
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the divine life unfolds its character in him, as the life of the 
vine unfolds its character in the branches and their fruit. 
The real freedom of man is the freedom wherewith Christ 
maketh free. Christianity, therefore, is necessary to the 
development and perfection of humanity, and the establish- 
ment of Christ’s kingdom is essential to the development 
and perfection of human society. 

Therefore, in every unchristianized condition, humanity 
must show its consciousness of incompleteness, and a yearning 
and striving, or at least a groping and fumbling, after the 
divine life and redemption which Christ alone brings. This 
is so marked in history as to give speciousness to the doctrine 
that Christianity is merely the more complete development 
of natural religion. 

Christianity, therefore, is not only a power of spiritual 
regeneration to the individual, but, because it is so, is also 
the power which restores human nature to its completeness 
and society to its best condition. The transformation of 
human society into the kingdom of Ood creates the highest 
and best civilization. 

This influence . of Christianity in civilization makes it 
possible to realize a civilization which shall be permanent. 
Unchristian civilizations have either perished by their own 
corruption, or, as the Chinese, have become stationary, capable 
only, like Swift’s Struldbrugs , of mumbling from generation 
to generation the ideas of a remote past. It is often said, as 
if it were an indisputable maxim, that states must have their 
youth, manhood, old age, and dissolution. Says a brilliant 
writer: “ Each civilization rests on an idea or group of ideas. 
But these ideas are forms of thought, and thought by its 
own nature is constant change. Universal principles de- 
velop themselves to fresh and special results, and facts fa- 
miliar or strange give rise to new general principles. Thus 
ideas change no less than outward relations ; and a civiliza- 
tion which has grouped itself about an idea is but the shell 
of a germinant seed. The seed will germinate, and the 
shell must be broken and destroyed. The task of the his- 
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torian, often a sad one, is to show how in each civilization 
lies the sentence of its own death .” 1 

If, indeed, there are no unchanging principles, laws, and 
ideals, — if principles themselves are but forms, changing 
with the changing exigencies of thought, — then principles 
are as transitory as their outward manifestations ; and a 
civilization which shall be permanent is in the nature of 
things impossible. But there are principles of truth, laws 
of character and action, and ideals of perfection which are 
unchanging and eternal. If these can be realized in civiliza- 
tion, there is no reason in the nature of things why the 
civilization should not be lasting. 

Civilization in itself does not contain the elements neces- 
sary to perpetuity. If no supernatural influence comes 
down on humanity, we may expect that what has been will 
be, and that the principles of truth, justice, and love will 
never find complete expression in any civilization. But just 
this supernatural and redemptive agency comes into humanity 
through Christ. Christianity, therefore, has the word of 
promise inherent in it ; it is no longer to be admitted that 
what always has been will be, but always the promise : “ I 
will show you greater things.” Christ makes effective in 
civilization the principles of truth, the law of love, the ideals 
of perfection which are unchanging and eternal. He conse- 
crates all growth of physical and intellectual power, all 
discoveries and inventions, all philosophy and statesmanship, 
all poetry, painting, sculpture, and music, all thinking and 
acting, to God in the service of man for the realization of 
truth, love, and beauty in human life. Such a civilization 
has in it the elements of perpetuity. Such a state is not 
destined to decrepitude and death. There will still be new 
discoveries and inventions ; the modes and fashions of life, 
customs, laws, and institutions may change ; yet they are 
all but the exuberant outgrowth of the same life ; the Essential 
character and power of the civilization will abide unchanged. 

It is sometimos objected that if Jesus were at once so 
1 Prof. C. C. Everett, Science of Thought, p. 44. 
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good and so great as Christianity represents, he would have 
revealed modern discoveries and inventions, and thus have 
spared mankind the dreariness of the dark ages, and given 
at once to the world the blessings of modern civilization. 
But by the very act of doing so he would have taught that 
these are the essentials to the redemption of the world and 
the highest well-being of man — that the Son of God came 
into the world to give to man 66 all the modern conveniences.” 
Thus he would have intensified worldliness, and sanctioned 
a materialistic civilization. On the contrary, Christ asserted 
the pre-eminence of the spiritual, and brought into humanity 
that divine grace which in every civilization rouses man to 
the spiritual realities, relations, and possibilities of his being, 
and makes effectual those spiritual principles, laws, and ideals 
without which the most advanced civilization is selfish and 
self-destroying. 

III. Christianity, by the Spiritual Forces which it intro- 
duces and makes effective, gradually creates a Christian 
Civilization. 

It has been said that genius does not establish a school, 
but kindles an influence. The method of Christianity in 
Christianizing civilization is the same. It kindles an in- 
fluence which creates the new beneath the old, and so pushes 
the old off. Its method is not the mechanical change of 
organization, but the inward process of life. Christ and the 
apostles made no direct assault on the existing forms of 
government, nor on slavery. But they taught principles, 
and required of individuals a life of faith and love, which, as 
they prevailed in society, would necessarily overthrow those 
institutions. By this leavening action, by this development 
of life, Christianity gradually removed the ancient Roman 
slavery; afterwards removed the mediaeval or feudal serf- 
dom ; a$d now is causing negro slavery to pass away. 

IV. The Progress of Christ’s Kingdom in Successive Ages 
will be modified by the Existing Civilization. 

The truths of Christianity and the redeeming grace of 
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Ood are always the same. But they must work in and 
through humanity, and the results by which they declare 
themselves must be realized in and through humanity. 
Therefore the manifestations of the effects of God’s grace 
acting in any age or nation, the forms in which Christian 
truth and life appear, the opinions, customs, laws, and insti- 
tutions in which they embody themselves, must be deter- 
mined by the existing condition of society and state of 
civilization. The type is the same, but its forms of mani- 
festation vary ; as the vertebrate type is the same through 
successive geological eras, but its forms diversified. We 
need not be surprised, therefore, if in the progress of Chris- 
tianity, as of animal life, the type should appear in defective 
or even seemingly monstrous forms, or should be found in 
temporary alliance with weakness, error, or wrong. 

1. Christianity, being the religion for all time, and the 
power that is to act through all ages in renovating and per- 
fecting society through redemption, necessarily has meanings 
and applications which can be disclosed only by the progress 
of Christ's kingdom through the ages. 

An objection is urged against the Bible that the advance 
of science and civilization necessitates new interpretations 
and evokes new meanings. But this must be so, if it is the 
revelation of God. Christ compares his words to seeds; 
they are germinating words. We must see more in them 
when grown than we saw in them as seeds. The acorn 
contains the oak ; but we cannot understand what the acorn 
contains until we see the oak. The oak is the only adequate 
exposition of the acorn ; and it takes as long to make the 
exposition as it takes the oak to grow. The kingdom of 
God, as it grows silently through the ages, is the only ade- 
quate exposition of Christ’s germinating words. Its growth 
necessitates new interpretations, and reveals new meanings. 
From the nature of things, so long as humanity is imperfect, 
and civilization imperfectly Christian, there must be an 
inadequate apprehension of the meaning and application of 
Christian truth; and so long as Christ’s kingdom is ad 
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vancing, new meanings and applications of the truth must 
be disclosed. 

Therefore the significance of Christian grace and truth in 
its application to society cannot be immediately understood. 
No uninspired thinker of the apostolical churches could have 
delineated the peculiarities of civilization which Christianity 
has already produced. Such a civilization, even if described 
to him, would have been comparatively unintelligible. It 
was only by the actual experience of Christian life and the 
actual conflict with tho kingdom of darkness that the full 
significance of the principles hidden in the gospel, the varied 
applications which they require, and the consequent changes 
iu the social condition, could be learned. Living iu a 
civilization saturated with the vices of heathenism, the Chris- 
tian must soon have become aware of a sharp antagonism to 
the world, and to its opinions, laws, and institutions. Thus, 
at the very outset, we find the apostles before the council 
exclaiming : “ We ought to obey God rather than men ” — 
a declaration containing tho principles of individual rights, 
and liberty of conscience, and the supremacy of God’s law 
above man’s, which are the seed-thoughts of modern political 
progress. At every step the Christian was thus applying 
Christian truth and gaining the knowledge of its far-reaching 
and profound significance. And only by the progress of the 
church through the ages, the actual experience of the Chris- 
tian life in removing the old and creating the new, could 
its meaning and application be discovered. 

2. Man is prepared to appreciate and receive new meanings 
and applications of Christianity only when, in the progress 
of Christ’s kingdom, the exigency to which they are pertinent 
has arisen, and man has been brought, in the providence of 
God, to a position in which he can see their necessity and 
value, .and has been educated to a capacity to appreciate 
them. No age can appreciate new meanings and applications 
of truth, however clearly declared, much in advance of that 
stage of culture which, under God’s education of the race, 
it has already attained. The first prophets of a coining 
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epoch are always rejected. A child must understand the 
fundamental rules of arithmetic before the more advanced 
rules are intelligible; and there must be an analogous pro- 
gressiveness in the education of the race. 

Even discoveries in science and inventions in art are re- 
jected when communicated to a generation not sufficiently 
advanced to need, nor sufficiently educated to understand 
them. They perish like seeds which rot because sown too 
early in the spring. History is full of instances. It is 
common, after a great discovery or invention has been made, 
for some curious explorer of history to find the same an- 
nounced in some forgotten writing of a former generation. 

Here we strike that remarkable fact known as “ the spirit 
of the age.” Before a great epoch all minds seem moved 
simultaneously with the same thought, as the leaves of the 
forest rustle together at the first breath of the coming 
wind. The man who speaks the effective word seems rather 
to express than to create the thought of the time. This 
“ spirit of the age” seems to outreach and control individual 
influence, as an ocean current bears onward a ship, however 
the crew may trim her sails or hold her helm. It is not a 
blind process of nature in which the personality of individuals 
is lost. But in the progress of Christ’s kingdom a people 
are in contact with the same truths and subject to the same 
influences ; they receive in God’s providence the same edu- 
cation, and reach the consciousness of a common want, and, 
as a class under the same teaching, are all simultaneously 
prepared for the next lesson. The agency of individuals is 
not excluded. Even the teachings of rejected prophets, the 
persecution and martyrdom of “ reformers before the refor- 
mation ” have been important influences in educating men 
to receive those once rejected truths. 

So long as humanity is imperfect, and God in redemption 
is advancing his kingdom, there must be an inadequate 
apprehension and application of Christian truth, and a pro- 
gressive discovery of new meanings and applications. 

In addition, then, to the reason already given why Jesus 
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should not have taught the modern discoveries, we now see 
another — that if he had revealed them, they would not have 
been appreciated or received. For the wonders wrought by 
his science and inventions he would have been likely to be 
pronounced a magician, while his discoveries and inventions 
would have been forgotten. Or, if he had at once set 
himself to abolish slavery and tyranny, and to reorganize 
the state, he would have been put to death as a disturber 
of the peace, and his doctrines forgotten as the dreams of a 
fanatic. It is one of the remarkable characteristics of Jesus, 
by which he is raised above all other men, that he was im- 
measurably in advance of his age, and yet infused his thought 
and life into it ; that he was in advance of all ages, yet his 
thought enters as a power of life into every age, and every 
age finds in him its ideal and its inspiration. His teaching 
is never without significance and power because it will be 
pertinent to the future, nor antiquated because it was per- 
tinent to the past. 

3. In every age and people the Christian life will be 
modified in its manifestations by the existing civilization. 

God’s grace in Christ and by the Holy Spirit will not 
immediately impart a knowledge of chemistry and astronomy, 
nor of the power-loom, steam-engine, and telegraph. No 
more will it immediately change existing laws and insti- 
tutions, nor even all opinions and customs into conformity 
With itself. The redeeming grace will be accepted in faith 
and penitence, and faith will work by love, and purify the 
heart, and overcome the world ; but the manifestations of 
the new life will be modified by the civilization of the time. 
The Jew will still be a Jew, and the Greek a Greek, after 
they have become one in Christ; and their respective culture 
and type of character and usages, and even many of their 
prejudices, will long survive. The Hawaiian becomes a 
Christian, but not an Anglo-Saxon ; the Greenlander be- 
comes a Christian, but he cannot escape the influences of 
his Arctic climate. Not yet are the narrowness, jealousy, 
and antagonism of race extinguished, though in the begin- 
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ning Paul proclaimed the unchanging principle: “There is 
neither Greek nor Jew, circumcision nor uncircumcision, 
barbarian, Scythian, bond nor free ; but Christ is all and in 
all.” The modern industrial movement is an outgrowth of 
Christianity in civilization ; but it gives scope to the selfish- 
ness and greed of gain of an imperfectly christianized 
people. Christianity is the same ; but Christians, though 
one in Christ, are as various as the varying nations and 
conditions of men. 

This law holds through the times of God’s supernatural 
revelation, not less than now. Supernatural revelation and 
the power of miracles did not lift a man out of his own age 
and country. It is distinctive of Jesus, that, though he was 
an ancient, an Asiatic, and a Jew, his life and words never 
suggest an outlandish man — a man of another age or time, 

but only a man, in sympathy in all things with ourselves ; 
and that this has been the same to persons of every generation, 
country, and condition. In every other scriptural character 
the peculiarities of race, country, and time are prominent. 
Samson would not pass for a very good Christian now ; hut 
in his day he was signalized as a man who acted from faith 
in God. The type was in him, appearing in what is to us a 
strange and monstrous form, like a megatherium of a geo- 
logical period, a paleontological manifestation of the very 
type which now appears in man. David was an oriental 
despot ; and some of what we call the crimes, but what were 
then regarded as the rights, of a monarch appear in his 
history. Yet in the essence of his character he was a man 
of faith in God and obedience to him ; maintaining the 
knowledge and worship of the true God against idolatry, 
and profoundly penitent for his sin, when by the teaching 
of a prophet he was made to see as a crime what, according 
to the current sentiment of the day, he at first had not 
thought of as other than the exercise of a monarch’s right. 
The same principle is exemplified in Christ’s disciples, ex- 
pecting that Jesus would be a temporal king, planning 
almost to the hour of his death ambitious schemes of pre- 
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eminence under his reign, and receiving Christ’s own rebuke ; 
“0 fools, and slow of heart to believe.” In God’s education 
of the race each lesson must be learned by protracted 
discipline ; and each must be learned before the next can 
be understood and mastered. 

4. Hence Christianity sometimes comes temporarily into 
alliance with imperfection and error, and gives to them a 
life and perpetuity which otherwise they could not have had. 
There is an important truth in the common remark, that 
error and wrong perpetuate themselves by the truth, or 
partial truth, which they contain. Aspects and sides of 
truth find their affirmation temporarily in connection with 
error and wrong; and false theories and wrong practices 
are made current by the truth or half-truth which they 
emphasize, rather than by the error which accompanies. 

The Christian church gradually absorbed the idea of 
government belonging to imperial Rome, and became a 
hierarchy. In the dark ages attending and following the 
dissolution of the empire and the barbarian invasions, when 
lawless and unlettered barons plundered at will, when in 
the secular government club law was supreme, and violence 
filled the earth, the people turned gladly to ecclesiastical 
tribunals and priestly protection, where the appeal was always 
to law and justice, rather than to the sword ; they welcomed 
the growing power of the church appealing to the unseen 
and eternal, as a refuge from the violence and lawlessness 
of the secular powers. The ancient Catholic church was 
the advocate and helper of the people against the tyranny 
of secular rulers ; the vindicator of the reign of law and 
justice deriving authority from God, against the reign of 
force; the refuge and helper of the oppressed against the 
oppressor. In the greatest power of the hierarchy, it asserted 
and vindicated the truth that the church is not dependent 
on the state, and asserted the reign of justice and law against 
the reign of arbitrary will and superior force. Its claim to 
depose kings and to absolve subjects from their allegiance 
was the assertion that kings are subject to a law above their 
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own wills ; that their authority rests not on might, but on 
right; and that, if they abuse their power by injustice and 
oppression, they forfeit their right to the obedience of their 
subjects. These truths were carried in the bosom of the 
Catholic church, though manifested in perverted forms, as 
they must have been to accord with the idea of the church 
as a hierarchy. Thus they temporarily aided in building up 
that spiritual despotism which became the wonder of the world. 

Asceticism, as it appears in crowds of filthy and begging 
friars, is disgusting; yet at first it was probably a very 
natural reaction of the Christian mind against the corruption 
tainting all heathen society. The vestiges of Roman life 
preserved in the museums of Italy and remaining in Pompeii 
reveal how powerfully a pure-minded Christian must have 
been impelled to separate himself from society so corrupted 
from the core to the rind. Asceticism would be a natural 
result of that antagonism to the world and to all that was in 
the world which was necessary in such a state of society. As 
civilization becomes penetrated with Christian ideas, and the 
customs and institutions of the world come into accordance 
with Christiau purity, truthfulness, justice, and mercy, antag- 
onism to the outward manners and customs of the world 
becomes less sharp and defined. In our civilization, there- 
fore, it is difficult to appreciate the state of society which, 
in the earlier centuries of the Christian era, made asceticism 
a natural, though a perverted, expression of genuine Christian 
feeling. 

So, also, the Crusades were an abnormal manifestation of 
the missionary spirit, accordant with the spirit and institu- 
tions of the times. 

Even intolerance and persecution were a one-sided and 
perverse manifestation of zeal for truth. And the gloom 
which overhung the Middle Ages, the fear of devils and 
witches, the terror awakened even by Christ as the Judge 
of sinners, were results of truth contemplated only on its 
terrible side. 

5. Christian truth is often suffocated in the perverted form 
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in which it is temporarily manifested, and utterly over- 
whelmed by the error with which it is associated, so that 
the whole manifestation becomes a corruption, needing to be 
put away. ■ 

Y. Christianity, even while subject to Modification by the 
Civilization and Spirit of the Age, Creates a Higher 
Civilization and a Purer and more Christian Spirit. 

By the very action of Christian truth and life through the 
forms of an existing civilization, the old becomes inadequate, 
and new customs, sentiments, laws, and institutions are 
demanded. Christianity, by acting in the old medium, 
makes it useless. It has worn the garment out, and, patching 
it no longer, throws it away for a new one. By working in 
the old form, it has created the necessity for a new ; then, 
the fulness of time having come, it comes out of the old* 
turns against it, and thrusts it away. 

But men, mistaking the form for the life that had worked 
in it, insist on the form after it is no longer needed ; and 
continue to patch the garment after it has become too rotten 
to be worn. This is the source of corruption. It is not 
that Christianity is corrupted; but the old forms, through 
which in an earlier period Christianity had naturally mani- 
fested itself, are perpetuated as essential after Christianity 
can no longer act through them. Christianity, in whatever 
form of civilization circumscribed, is a power of life, like the 
germ within the seed, bursting the seed-envelop and leaving 
it to decay. Hence Christianity in one age may be found 
protesting against the very forms and institutions through 
which, when civilization was less advanced, it had exerted 
its life-giving energy. Christianity is not subject to the 
civilization and spirit of an age ; but, while temporarily 
acting through them, it creates a new civilization and spirit 
of the age, before which the old must pass away. 

It is the error of Rome that it adheres to the form, instead 
of to the life ; that it adheres to the form after the life is 
gone ; that it opposes the life itself in the new and higher 
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forms in which it appears. The true Christianity, on the 
contrary, protests against the form after the life is gone, and 
adheres to the life in its new manifestations. This is the 
true and Christian Protestantism. Rome is as really prot- 
estant; but the protest is agaiust the old truth and life when 
the form is new. The protestantism of Rome is the loudest 
protestautism now extant; but it is protestant against Christ's 
truth. Romanism sits patching the old garment ; and tho 
last patch put on was the dogma of infallibility, which 
declares that the garment never was patched, and never 
needed it. Hence Rome sits in impotent and scolding protest 
against all Christiau progress. 

I may remark, in passing, that it is not necessary to deter- 
mine precisely how far new thoughts, methods, and agencies 
are the direct result of Christian influences, and how far the 
result of civilization only. The revival of letters may have 
been, and probably was, the result of Christian influences 
quickening the human mind; or it may have been the 
natural outgrowth of the progress of human thought. Rut 
the essential point is, that Christianity was in the civilization 
of that day, laid hold of the new powers and influences 
developed in the revival of letters, and made the revival of 
letters issue in the Protestant Reformation. The hierarchy 
protested against the study of Greek as endangering the 
church ; but Christianity gladly laid hold of it, and conse- 
crated it to Christ. 

Christianity is not only in general a power of progress ; it 
is also a power of revival and reformation. If it is ever 
hidden, it is fire beneath the ashes, with all its power of 
burning when it is raked out. No other religion carries in 
it this power. Other religions manifest themselves in con- 
nection with the civilization of their times ; but they have 
no power to quicken and advance the civilization ; the 
civilization remains stationary, and the religion moulders in 
its old forms. Let any higher civilization from without 
come in contact with it, it crumbles and passes away. Once 
decayed, it is impossible to revive it. No power could revive 
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the worship of Jupiter and Venus. The divine origin and 
power of Christianity, the presence in it evermore of God’s 
grace are declared by the contrast, — always quickening 
progress in civilization ; always outgrowing the forms of 
the civilization into which it enters; always a power of 
renovation and revival when its forms have become effete 
and are ready to pass away. 

VI. In the Progress of Christ’s Kingdom the Present is 
always the Outgrowth of the Past. 

The new is not a new creation, but is a development of 
the old. The progress has the continuity of a vital growth. 
We have seen that Christianity is perfect, and cannot be 
transcended ; not so the measure of its apprehension on the 
part of mankind, nor of its appropriation in the conscious- 
ness of the church. This has the character of a growth. 
Hence the new has a unity with the old ; the truth, spirit, 
and life pass out from one temporary form of manifestation 
into another. And the change, when it comes, is the natural 
result of the growth: first, the blade, then the ear, after 
that the full corn in the ear. 

It is often objected against Protestantism that it is unhis- 
torical. But the objection is of no force, since Protestantism 
drops only the old forms, which, having lived their time, 
were already waxing old and ready to pass away, or even 
were already corrupted, and accepts the new manifestations 
of the truth and life. In fact, Protestantism is the true 
historical development of the church. It is in it that the 
spirit and life have found their genuine outgrowth. All the 
wealth of piety and thought of the ancient Catholic church 
belongs also to Protestantism, which is the genuine out- 
growth of that piety and thought, and the legitimate offspring 
of that Catholic church. 

On the other hand, the Romish church is, in reality, uu- 
historical, since it has retained the effete forms, and allowed 
the unfolding and growing life to pass away from it. 

The right of private judgment does not imply that every 
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man is to cut adrift from the past, and by his own meager 
intellect think out a system of truth for himself. That 
would be as absurd as if in secular life each man should 
strip himself of the knowledge and civilization acquired in 
the past, and begiu, in parts naturalibus, as a barbarian, to 
study nature and acquire the arts of civilization. The right 
of private judgment is the right of judging in the light of 
the past. Some truths we may assume as settled by the 
thought and life of the past. Man is not always learning, 
and never coming to the knowledge of the truth. We rightly 
reject the Romish doctrine of tradition. The tradition of 
that church is not merely the clearer and fuller unfolding 
of the meaning of the Bible by the Christian experience and 
thought of the church, resting ultimately for its authority 
on God's word ; but it includes the dicta of the church, 
resting on the infallibility of the church, and superadded to 
the Bible as of co-ordinate authority with it. Protestantism 
has its tradition ; but it is simply the fuller exposition of 
the Bible, gained by the experience and thought of successive 
generations, and the application of the Bible to the new and 
changing conditions of man. Protestant tradition is the 
truth which flows from the fountain of God’s word, and rolls 
down through the centuries, widening and deepening as it 
rolls — the stream which Ezekiel saw issuing as a little rill 
from the threshold of the sanctuary, and swelling as it flows 
into a great river. Protestant tradition is the Bible itself as 
it has flowed into human thought and life. 

Because the kingdom of Christ is perpetually unfolding 
out of the past, the unchanging grace of God ever manifested 
under new conditions, the old truth and life appearing in 
new manifestations, the history of redemption is necessarily 
typical, that is, an epoch is the type of a succeeding epoch. 
A prominent actor in one epoch will be the type of a promi. 
nent actor in another epoch. In every epoch there is seen 
M The baby figure of the giant mass 
Of things to come at large.'* 

Thus we have a philosophical basis for the theological doo- 
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trine that events and persons in the Old Testament are 
typical of events and persons in the New Testament. 

VII. The Progress of Christ’s Kingdom tends to prodv^ce a 
Homogeneous Civilization throughout the World. 

The broad differences of civilizations must gradually dis- 
appear ; the insignia of an outlandish man become less 
marked ; thought and products be more fully and rapidly 
interchanged; interests will become more identified, and 
wars impossible; and the world will* become a family of 
fraternal states. 

It remains to apply tlrese principles to determine what is 
the duty of the modern missionary in respect to teaching 
civilization. 

If Christianity is taught to a people by preachers having 
the same civilization with themselves, then the full signifi- 
cance and scope of its principles will be gradually discovered, 
and Christianity will manifest itself in varying forms, and 
sometimes in alliance with error. But it is different when 
the missionary goes from a people having a superior and 
Christian civilization to a people of inferior and unchristian 
civilization, or still barbarous. In the civilization with 
which the missionary is familiar, the principles of Christianity 
have been carried out to many of their remote applications, 
and the results of ages of thinking and acting under the 
light of Christianity are embodied. Thus a new element is 
introduced into the problem. Shall, he preach only the 
grand facts and broad principles of the gospel^ leaviug the 
people slowly to discover for themselves their remoter appli- 
cations? Or, shall he also teach the detailed applications 
of Christian truth to the customs and institutions of sooiety 
as already known to him, and teach therewith the industrial 
arts of the higher civilization ? 

1. He must not preach civilization antecedent to the 
gospel, and as a preparation for it. The preceding course 
of thought has demonstrated that a people is incapable of 
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having new institutions and * a new civilization fitted upon it 
as a tailor fits a coat. It is the people who must be fitted 
to the civilization. Give to a savage a sewing-machine, or 
a power-loom, and the gift is useless. The man must be 
educated up to the machine, or he cannot use it, nor, indeed, 
have any occasion to use it. The same is true of political 
institutions. They do not create or mould the life, but are 
the outgrowth of the life. It is as useless to force free insti- 
tutions on a people not educated for them as to tie artificial 
flowers on a rose-bush in the winter. The right of self- 
governmeftt in the hands of Paris communists is a curse to 
them and the world. Christianity is itself the most effective 
agency in awakening the savage to progress towards civiliza- 
tion, by stimulating the habit of acting for ulterior ends, and 
subjecting impulse to the control of reason ; and in purifying 
and renovating heathen civilization by introducing and mak 
ing effective spiritual truth and a regard to spiritual reality. 

Besides, all that is distinctively Christian in civilization is 
the result of Christianity. To insist that the apostles ought 
to have taught the civilization of modern Christendom in 
Jerusalem, Greece, and Rome, before teaching Christianity, 
or that modern missionaries ought to teach American civiliza- 
tion in China before teaching Christianity, is to put the effect 
before the cause. Christian civilization can be produced 
only by Christianity. Christianity must first be preached, 
in order that Christian civilization may be possible. The 
only real progress of society is the progress of the men and 
women who compose society. Society advances only as the 
men and women composing it advance in knowledge and 
culture, in wisdom, in self-control, in purity, truthfulness, 
and justice, in Christian faith and love. 

This position is confirmed by the fact, constantly recurring 
in history, that the contact of civilization with barbarism or 
an inferior civilization, unaccompanied by Christianizing 
influences, is injurious to the inferior. 

2. In reference to the personal character and duty of 
converts, the missionary is not to withhold Christian truth 
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and its application out of deference to the errors inherent in 
the civilization of those to whom he preaches. It is one thing 
to admit that Christian truth taught to a people, by teachers 
participating in their civilization, will be slowly and gradually 
apprehended and applied; and quite another thing to say 
that Christian teachers, having the clear knowledge of Chris- 
tianity belonging to the highest civilization, are to accom- 
modate their teachings to the prejudices and customs of 
heathenism ; for example, to admit members to the church 
while practising polygamy and observing the rules of caste. 
This is of the type of pious frauds, and of the adoption by 
Christians of heathen usages and festivals under Christian 
names, which early corrupted Christianity in the attempt to 
propagate it. The justification of it involves a false inter- 
pretation of the parables of the new patch and the new wine ; 
as if they meant that a patch must be found for the old 
garment as rotten as it, and for the worn-out bottles wine as 
weak as they. They mean the life must be invigorated, or 
a new life created capable of receiving the new institution. 
It is the statesman’s business to adapt laws and institutions 
to the existing condition of society, just as the physician 
adapts medicine and food to the weakness of the patient. 
But the missionary is in the position of a prophet ; it is his 
business to proclaim the truth which will create a new life. 
He is not to attempt the immediate subversion of existing 
institutions ; but he is to declare Christian truth as the law* 
of personal Christian action. Otherwise, the people cannot 
be educated in Christian truth, and prepared for Christian 
civilization. The missionary and his disciples may suffer 
persecution, and even martyrdom, for their fidelity; but 
these, if they must come, are themselves powerful agencies 
in educating the world in Christian ideas. 

3. The missionary will introduce the arts of civilization 
incidentally, as he has opportunity and the people are pre- 
pared for them. These are educating influences which will 
help him in his Christian work. And in this respect he will 
be aided by the intercommunication of thought and of com- 
mercial products among the nations. 
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ARTICLE III. 

ON M THE MAN OF SIN,” 2 THESS. II. 3-9. 

DT PROP. HB1TRY COWLES, OBERLIN, OHIO. 

This is a passage of acknowledged difficulty. The fact of 
difficulty should not deter from its investigation, cannot 
excuse crude speculation or reckless disregard of the legiti- 
mate laws of language ; but may invite to the exercise of 
candor, not to say charity, toward any well-meant endeavor 
to fathom its mysteries. Such an endeavor promises well 
and deserves candid attention only as it shall apply faithfully 
to the passage all the means at command for bringiug its 
salient points to the surface, and drawing the line between 
the known and the unknown. 

As to the value of the results to be sought for in this 
passage — if it be a chapter of the future history of our race ; 
if it tells us of the “ last times,” immediately preceding the 
final coming of the Lord ; if it opens new and most extraor- 
dinary developments in the great sin-problem of this fallen 
world — then, surely, the truths it has in it, if we may but 
reach them in very deed, must have momentous interest to 
every Christian mind. 

The passage proposed for special consideration from Paul’s 
second Epistle stands related to these words : “ But I would 
not have you to be ignorant, brethren, concerning them 
which are asleep, that ye sorrow not, even as others which 
have no hope. For if we believe that Jesus died and rose 
again, even so them also which sleep in Jesus will God bring 
with him. For this we say unto you by the word of the 
Lord, that we which are alive and remain unto the coming 
of the Lord shall not prevent them which are asleep. For 
the Lord himself shall descend from heaven with a shout, 
with the voice of the archangel, and with the trump of God ; 
and the dead in Clirist shall rise first : Then we which are 
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alive and remain shall be caught up together with them in 
the clouds, to meet the Lord in the air ; and so shall we 
ever be with the Lord. Wherefore, comfort one another 
with these words” (1 Thess. iv. 13-18). 

Paul is here exhorting the brethren against excessive grief 
for those who “ sleep in Jesus.” To this end he testifies 
that these sleeping ones are at no disadvantage compared 
with the saints living at the time of Christ’s final coming, 
because all the pious dead will be raised before any even of 
the living will ascend to meet the Lord, and so all will 
ascend together. This point is put in its strongest light by 
tacitly supposing that the glorious coming were to break 
upon themselves — the “ we ” of that generation. Even in 
such an event, the saints then living must needs wait for the 
raising of the dead before they can ascend. Hence they 
had not the least occasion to bewail the comparative loss of 
those who “ slept in Jesus.” There ia no such comparative 
loss or disadvantage. 

Apparently some of the Thessalonian brethren missed the 
real thought of Paul; took his supposed case as direct 
teaching ; and therefore understood him to say by authority 
that the final coming of Christ was then near at hand. This 
view begat an unwholesome agitation of mind ; they were 
undesirably “ troubled,” and were in danger of being se- 
riously misled. Hence Paul hastens to write his second 
letter, in which we read thus : 

“Now, we beseech you, brethren, by the coming of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, and by our gathering together unto him, 
that ye be not soon shaken in mind or be troubled, neither 
by spirit, nor by word, nor by letter as from us as that the 
day of Christ is at hand . Let no man deceive you by any 
means ; for that day shall not come, except there come a 
falling away first [4 airoaraaia , the great apostasy] , and that 
man of sin [6 avdpmro? rfy apaprias] be revealed, the son 
of perdition [6 vtos rtfc airoXeta], who opposeth and exalteth 
himself above all that is called God, or that is worshipped ; 
60 that he as God sitteth in the temple of God, showing 
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himself [ airoheucvuvra kavrov , pretending to prove] that he 
is God. Remember ye not that when I was yet with you I 
• told you these things? And now ye know what withholdeth 
that he might be revealed in his time. For the mystery of 
iniquity doth already work, only he who now letteth [holdeth 
back] will let until he be taken out of the way. And then 
shall that Wicked [6 avo/w] be revealed, whom the Lord 
shall consume with the spirit of his mouth, and shall destroy 
with the brightness of his coming, even him whose coming is 
after the working of Satan with all power and signs and 
lying wonders.” 

The major points made here are : (1) That the final coming 
of Christ was not then near at hand ; (2) That “ the great 
apostasy ” must precede that coming, in which apostasy a 
somewhat, designated as “ the man of sin,” “ the son of per- 
dition, “the wicked one” (vs. 8), bears a principal and 
leading part ; (3) That this “ man of sin ” will immediately 
precede Christ’s final coming, inasmuch as the blaze of that 
coming will be his destruction. 

I would class the following as minor and less important 
points in the passage : (a) What is meant by “ the mystery 
of iniquity ” ? (b) In what sense was this mystery then 
already working? (c) What was the withholding agency? 
(d) How and when was this to be “ taken out of the way ” ? 

Of the major points, the first needs not a word of argu- 
ment. It was Paul’s main proposition — the very thing he 
wrote this letter to say and to prove. And to us the reve- 
lations of history sufficiently confirm his doctrine. The 
second point is Paul’s great argument in proof of his main 
proposition. Christ cannot come yet, or soon, became there 
must first be u the great apostasy,” and “ the man of sin 
must be revealed.” The third point locates this “ man of 
sin,” in time , immediately before Christ’s second coming. 
This point should have special attention. The important 
words are : “ Whom the Lord shall destroy with the bright- 
ness of his coming ” (vs. 8). That this “ coming” [irapovata'] 
must be the final one, his coming for the general resurrection 
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and last judgment, I maintain on two grounds : (a) The uni- 
form meaning of this word [wopoucria], of which see examples, 
Matt. xxiv. 3 ; 1 Cor. xv. 23 ; 1 Thess. ii. 19 ; iii. 13 ; iv. 
15 ; v. 23 ; 2 Thess. ii. 1, etc., etc. The constant usage of 
this word in these two Epistles to the Thessalonians in the 
sense of the final coming should suffice to settle this point 
conclusively. ( b ) The special coming of Christ which was 
before the mind of both Paul and his readers was this last 
one, and no other. No anterior, subordinate coming was 
thought of. The very point of discussion was the time of 
Christ’s final coming and its immediate antecedents. Of 
this, therefore, the Thessalonians must have understood Paul 
to speak ; of this, therefore, he did speak. Hence there can 
be no question that this “ man of sin ” is located in time 
immediately before Christ’s second coming, to continue down 
to that great event, and to meet his destruction in the over- 
whelming terrors which shall befall the wicked, and especially 
himself, on that day. One somewhat important point respecting 
“the man of sin” is therefore settled. We know his date 
— his place in time relatively to Christ’s final coming. 

Let us now proceed to other points. And, next, this “ man 
of sin ” is an individual man , not a corporation, not a society 
of men, not an indefinite succession of men spanning cen- 
turies of time ; for, if so, then his being “ revealed ” (vs. 3) 
could have no point of time to it ; it never could be known 
when his “ coming” (vs. 9) took place, or his “destruction” 
(vs. 8) ; and, consequently, these events of history could not 
help at all to show when the Son of Man shall come ; could 
not fix the point brfore which he could not come — the very 
purpose for which “ the man of sin ” is spoken of at all. 

Again, this “ man of sin ” must be some one man ; for every 
descriptive name given him implies it. For example, “ the 
man of sin,” i.e. the one man of whom sin is the distinctive 
characteristic — the man of surpassing wickedness, over- 
shadowing and eclipsing all other men in sin. Also, “ the 
son of perdition,” one whose destruction should be as signal 
as his sin had been — a man of the stamp of Judas Iscariot, 
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to whom our Lord applies this very phrase (John xvii. 12). 
And, again, that 44 wicked one ” [o aw/uo?], the impious one, 
the very incarnation of bold and blasphemous impiety. By all 
legitimate laws of language, these terms in the singular num- 
ber describe some one man, not many. They are made yet 
more specific by the article — 44 the man of sin,” 44 the son of 
perdition,” 44 the law-breaker, or the lawless one.” Further, 
the singular number is used of him throughout the passage 
invariably. 1 The argument is still heightened by the things 

1 On some of these points the citation of authorities may not be amiss. 
Olshausen (p. 314) says of the article: “the man of 8in”; “the Son of perdi- 
tion,” that “ it admits only of reference to a definite, known individual, to whom 
sin and destruction belong in a special sense, so that he not merely has tin and 
falls into destruction, but that sin and destruction proceed from him as their 
source, and that he drags every one else into sin and destruction after him.” 
Also, “ the name 'Anthropos' characterizes him as a real man with body and 
soul, whom Satan thus makes his dwelling.” Ellicott speaks of the final Anti- 
christ as to be “ made manifest in a definite and distinct bodily personality ” 
(p. 118). He expands the idea of “ the man of sin,” thus : “ The fearful child 
of man of whom sin is the special characteristic and attribute, and in whom it 
is as it were impersonated and incarnate.” On the words, “ He that opposeth 
himself,” etc., thus : “ The adversary, though assimilating one of the distinctive 
features of Satan, is clearly not to be confounded with him whose agent and 
emissaiy he is, but in accordance with the almost universal tradition of the 
ancient church, is Antichrist; — no mere set of principles, or succession of oppo- 
nents, but one single individual, as truly man as he whom he impiously 
opposes.” Under “Antichrist” in “Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible,” the 
writer (Rev. F. Myrick) says (p. 104) : “ The words used by Paul to the Thee- 
salonians could not well have been more emphatic, had he studiously made use 
of them in order to exclude the idea of a polity. ' The man of sin/ * the son 
of perdition/ 'the one who opposeth himself to God/ 'the one who exalte th 
himself above God/ ‘ the one who represents himself as God/ ' the wicked one who 
was to come with Satanic power and lying wonders * ; if words have a meaning, 
these words designate an individual.” Also, “ that Paul describes the adversary 
as being distinctly a man ” (p. 107). He testifies moreover that “ the individ- 
ualist view was held unanimously in the church for upward of a thousand 
years,” as distinct from and opposed to the notion of " a polity like that of Ro- 
manism, or a succession of rulers working it, e.g. the Popes.” *' The only point 
on which any question arose was, whether he should be a man armed with 
Satanic powers or Satan himself.” “ They all agree in representing him as a 
person about to come shortly before the glorious and final appearance of Christ, 
and to be destroyed by his presence.” “Justin Martyr describes him as the man 
of the apostasy ” ; “ Irenaeus, as summing up the apostasy in himself” ; “Origen, 
as the child of the devil and the counterpart of Christ”; Jerome, “ as the eon 
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which he is said to do, viz. thrust himself into the temple 
of God, and claim to be himself God. As God is one, not 
many ; so this incarnation of blasphemy and sin must be 
some one man, claiming to be the very God and demanding 
the homage due to God only. And yet further, even these 
arguments are strengthened (if greater strength is possible) 
by the tacit comparison of his revelation [“ shall be revealed,” 
vs. 3] to that of Christ, of whose personal coming the same 
word is used (2 Thess. i. 7 ; also Luke xvii. 30) ; also by 
the comparison of his coming [ irapovaia ] (vs. 9) to that of 
Jesus. Christ, to whose coming the same word is applied in 
this same connection. And yet further, by the assumed 
analogy between his working and that of Satan, of whom he 
is represented as a sort of incarnation or embodiment — a 
second Satan, the special vicegerent of the first. It may at 
least be said that if the case of this u man of sin,” as pre- 
sented here, does not describe an individual man, then no 
language, no description, can do it. Therefore it cannot be 
safe to force any other or modified sense upon these words. 
To do so upon the demand simply of some foregone hypothesis 
is for every reason inadmissible ; and the more so, because 
the entire strain of the passage is historic, not poetic ; dealing 
with matters of fact, and not of fancy or imagination, i.e. 
proposing and aiming to give the last immediate precursor 
of Christ’s second coming — the last and chief embodiment 
of Satan in human flesh, whose awful destruction will be 
with the same fearful blast that will arouse to life the 
sleeping dead — the same blaze of glory that will usher in 
the final judgment. 

The current view, adverse to this, should receive attention, 
viz. that this u man of sin ” is the papacy, or, as some would 
say, the popes of Rome . I am not aware that, loosely as 
this general theory is held, there are any who would restrict 

of the devil, sitting in the Church as though he were the Son of God”; also, 
“ that we may not suppose him to be a devil or demon (as some have thought), 
but a man in whom Satan will dwell utterly and bodily.” “ Theophylact, as a 
man who will carry Satan about with him.” 
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the description to some one pope in particular, e.g. to the 
first, or the mightiest, or the last in the series. Yet the 
words of Paul most manifestly demand a restriction to some 
one. If Paul means pope at all, he should certainly mean 
some one pope — most naturally the worst one in the long 
series, and certainly the last, for who but the last can meet 
his death as here described ? Surely, after this “ man of 
sin ” is so destroyed, there can be no other. [This, it will 
be seen, shuts off Paul’s words from being applied to any 
pope thus far, unless it be to Pius IX.] Now, the series of 
popes has already run some twelve hundred years, more or 
less. If this “ man of sin ” means the popes of Rome in 
general and in mass from the beginning hitherto, how could 
it supply any data to relieve the agitation of the Thessar 
loniau brethren, or any other Christian brethren during the 
next two or ten thousand years, in regard to the near coming 
of Christ ? How could they know whether Paul referred to 
the first pope of history, or to pope Pius IX. at the distance 
of some twelve hundred years after him, or to some pope 
several hundred years further on ? Obviously, the main 
purpose for which Paul wrote this passage is defeated by 
this utterly indefinite construction . 1 Furthermore, no pope 
has ever yet claimed to be himself the one true God. 
Every pope has claimed to derive his power from the one 
Ood , which certainly amounts to recognizing the Supreme 
Being, and is utterly unlike what is here described, viz. 
setting up one’s self to be the one supreme God, and claiming 
divine homage as such. Some Protestant interpreters may, 
perhaps, need to be reminded of the ninth commandment. 
Nothing is gained for truth by u bearing false witness against 
our neighbor.” Still further, “ the mystery of iniquity ” 

1 Thus Olshausen : “ To establish the view that Popery is Antichrist would 
oblige us previously to give up the doctrine, expressly demonstrated as scrip- 
tural, of the personality of Antichrist ; he could in that case be conceived as a 
spiritual principle only. As however, the principle of Popery has prevailed 
during a whole series of centuries, it is not to bo perceived how its appearing 
can constitute a fixed time for the beginning of the kingdom of God, in which 
sense Paul here (vs. 3) treats of the revealing of Antichrist” (pp. 326-27). 
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(of the same sort, we must suppose, which ultimately cul- 
minated in the k< man of sin ”) was even then working, when 
Paul was writing; but is there any evidence that the dis- 
tinctive, characteristic sin of the popes of Rome had then 
come to the surface, so as to be visible to the Thessalonian 
brethren ; and could they also see what was “ withholding ” 
it, — i.e. holding it in check? 

Shall we arrest, for the moment, the course of this dis- 
cussion upon our major points, to refer to the minor and 
less important points touched in the passage? “The mystery 
of iniquity ” (vs. 7), then already working, should naturally 
mean some development of bold, heaven-defying, blasphemous 
sin, which foreshadowed the spirit and work of the arch- 
sinner of whom Paul specially speaks. More definitely than 
this, I see not how any one at our distance of time can out- 
line it. The very man or clique may have been at once 
suggested to the Thessalonian brethren by this reference of 
Paul ; he may have spoken of it while with them. The 
u withholding ” power [to Karlov]) twice referred to by the 
same Greek word, translated, vs. 6, “ withholdeth,” and vs. 
7, “ letteth,” must be, of course, the power that restrained, 
kept down, and held back those horrible developments of 
wickedness. If we ask, Whose powerful hand counteracts 
the devil and all his wickedness, wicked men and all theirs ? 
but one general answer can be given — Christ’s. His, ulti- 
mately, is the great antagonist, restraining power. If, 
pushing the question, we still ask, What agent, if any, did 
he use in the case before us ? I am compelled to answer, 
that, having no revelation on the subject, I do not know. 
To what secondary agency, if any, Paul had special reference, 
he has not told us, and I have no knowledge. The field is 
ample for any amount of speculation ; but of what avail ? 
A similar darkness is left by Paul upon the question, How 
and when is this withholding agency to be “ taken out of the 
way,” i.e. withdrawn ? So far as this prophecy of Paul is 
concerned, we are left in absolute ignorance. It should 
be remembered that on such a question guessing is not 
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knowledge. On subjects of this character upon which so 
little is said by the inspired prophet and so much left un- 
said, of which the statements are so very general and the 
particulars and details are withheld, it is our wisdom to 
draw the line sharply and firmly between the known and 
the unknown, following none but valid principles of inter- 
pretation, and claiming to know only what such principles 
bring out and sustain. 

Resuming the main discussion, it will be in place at this 
stage to speak of one possible objection to the view here 
advocated ; viz. How can it be supposed that any one man 
can wield a power so prodigious as is here ascribed to 44 the 
man of sin ? ” Let us lay alongside of this objection certain 
very prominent facts in the history and progress of the 
present century ; taking in, also, some arts of an older date. 
Let the reader consider what immense facilities the art of 
printing has furnished for an extraordinary development of 
44 one-man ” power. Also, consider how ubiquitous one master 
mind may become by the aid of steam and the telegraph. 
Yet further, such advances having been made within the 
present generation, how much more may be made during 
the long onward march of invention, progress, and affiliation 
of remotest and most alien populations throughout a thousand 
years’ millennium ? Aside from this, mark the tendencies, 
not altogether undiscernible in our times, to laud and almost 
deify the great men who combine genius, talent, and magnetic 
power — the men of daring, dashing spirit, of brilliant parts 
and unblushing assumptions. It should be assumed that 
this 44 man of sin ” will be great after the type of Milton’s 
Satan — great in every commanding mental quality : great 
in his power and tact of deception ; great in the uprising of 
a soul that disdains all restraint, that dares (in one word) to 
strike for the throne of the Almighty ! Of course, it is also 
to be assumed that the times are those of a great apostasy, 
and that there are other wicked men only too ready to 
worship this incarnation of iniquity. But further, Who has 
yet been able to set limits to the power which Satan may 
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exert in this fallen world ? Who can tell how perfectly lie 
may project himself into the human soul, laid open and 
freely surrendered to his presence and power ? Who knows 
how terribly he may command for his own use, and energize 
with his own spirit, the soul thus yielded up to his sway ? 
Who can say but God may have wise reasons for permitting, 
just at the close of this probationary state, a case that shall 
exhibit Satan’s utmost, maximum power of “ entering into” 
one individual man ; his reasons therefor bearing vitally 
upon the moral danger of leaving Satan “ loosed ” anywhere 
in the universe ? The record sets forth that Satan is at this 
point upon liis last and most desperate endeavor. Who shall 
measure the amount of aid he may or can give to this “ man 
of sin,” this human embodiment of his spirit and power ? 
The coming of this man of sin being “ after ” [according to] 
“ the working of Satan,” who can say what magazines of lies 
he will uncap, what miracles he may appear to work, what 
marvels of “ spiritism ” may be brought into the field in this 
last battle with truth and righteousness on this great day of 
Armageddon ? 

Having thus replied to this objection, rather by starting 
questions and by suggesting hints than otherwise, I pass to 
consider briefly certain other passages in the Epistles, sup- 
posed by some to be parallel to this. We may group into 
one class 1 Tim. iv. 1-3 ; 2 Tim. iii. 1-5 ; Jude 17, 18 ; 
2 Pet. iii. 3, 4. In another class we put 1 John ii. 18, 19, 
22, and iv. 3 ; 2 John 7. The latter are properly treated 
separately, because in these and these only do we find the 
definite term, “ the Antichrist.” In the first group, the 
important words are these : “ Now, the Spirit speaketh ex- 
pressly that in the latter times some shall depart from the 
faith, giving heed to seducing spirits and doctrines of devils.” 
“ This know, also, that in the last days perilous times shall 

come. For men shall be lovers of their own selves, 

lovers of pleasure more than lovers of God, having a form 
of godliness, but denying the power thereof.” “ Remember 
ye the words which were spoken before of the apostles of 
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our Lord Jesus Christ, how that they told you there should 
be mockers in the last time, who should walk after their 
own ungodly lusts.” u There shall come in the last days 
scoffers, walking after their own lusts, and sa}ing, Where is 
the promise of his coming ? ” 

As bearing upon any question respecting “the man of 
sin,” we have no occasion to spend time upon these words. 
For (1) they are entirely too indefinite as to tiihe to admit 
of being compared with our passage. (2) They are very 
indefinite and general in regard to the type of sin of which 
they speak. (3) They differ entirely from the passage we 
have in hand, inasmuch as they make no allusion whatever 
to any one individual man. On the positive side, they indi- 
cate a current opinion, we may say, a traditionary prophecy, 
respecting some apostasy in future, though not apparently 
remote, times — a fact manifestly brought forward as a moral 
warning against its incipient approaches. But that this is 
“the apostasy” of which Paul speaks in connection with 
“ the man of sin ” is by no means, apparent Any assumption 
to this effect is obviously without proof. 

The second group, viz. from John’s Epistles gives us these 
words : “ It is the last time ; and, as ye have heard that 
Antichrist shall come, even now there aro many Antichrists ; 
whereby we know that it is the last time. They went out 
from us, but they were not of us.” “ Who is a liar, but he 
that denieth that Jesus is the Christ ? He is Antichrist that 
denietli the Father aud the Son.” “ Every spirit that con- 
fessed not that Jesus Christ is come in the flesh is not of 
God : and this is that spirit of Antichrist, whereof ye have 
heard that it should come; and even already is it in the 
world.” “ Many deceivers are entered into the world, who 
confess not that Jesus Christ is come in the flesh. This is a 
deceiver and an Antichrist.” 

At first view, it may seem that we have here something 
quite definite as to personal individuality ; we certainly have 
the words, 6 avTi^urro^. But here are many Antichrists ; 
and the definition of the term is made so broad as to include 

Vol. XXIX. No. 116. 80 
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any one, yea, every one, who denies that Jesus Christ is 
come in the flesh, or that Jesus is the Christ Consequently, 
these passages from the Epistles of John really make no 
advance beyond the first group. All alike fail to exhibit 
those definite points of time and character which would be 
requisite to justify us in applying them to the specific case 
of “ the man of sin.” Any attempt to make out a parallelism 
fails in vital* points, and must be abandoned. 

Yet let the question still return : Have we any other 
prophecy really parallel with this of Paul respecting u the 
man of sin,” treating of persons and events which are to 
precede closely in time the final coming of Christ ? If we 
have, it will be entirely legitimate to make free use of what- 
ever it actually reveals. When we have drawn from Paul 
all he has taught, i.e. have extracted from his inspired words 
all the meaning they legitimately bear, we must shut down 
upon fanciful speculation on his words. But it still remains 
for us to inquire if any other prophet has spoken of those 
times. There is one other prophecy of those very times, viz. 
in the Revelation of John (xx. 7-12), thus : u And when 
the thousand years are expired, Satan shall be loosed out of 
his prison, and shall go out to deceive the nations which 
are in the four quarters of the earth, Gog and Magog, to 
gather them together to battle ; the number of whom is as 
the sand of the sea. And they went up on the breadth of 
the earth, and compassed the camp of the saints about, and 
the beloved city; and fire came down from God out of 
heaven, and devoured them. And the devil that deceived 
them was cast into the lake of fire and brimstone, where the 
beast and the false prophet are, and shall be tormented day 
and night forever and ever. And 1 saw a great white throne, 
and him that sat on it, from whose face the earth and the 
heaven fled away ; and there was found no place for them. 
And I saw the dead, small and great, stand before God; 
and the books were opened ; and another book was opened, 
which is the book of life ; and the dead were judged out of 
those things which were written in the books, according to 
their works.” 
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Let us note the salient features of this passage, (a) These 
events follow the millennium, (b) They immediately precede 
the final resurrection and judgment. Of course, they syn- 
chronize with the passage from Paul to the Thessalonians, 
under our special consideration, (c) In respect to costume, 
drapery, this passage differs widely from that of Paul, as we 
ought to expect. This is in the boldly poetic style of the 
whole book, and is specially suggested (as to costume) by 
Ezekiel’s prophecy of Gog and Magog (chap, xxxviii. and 
xxxix.). But highly figurative though it be, the actual sig- 
nificance of the symbols may be reached with a fair degree 
of precision and certainty ; that is to say, it predicts a vast, 
mighty, terrible onslaught of the powers of Satan and sin 
upon Christ’s earthly kingdom and people. In this conflict 
Satan is the prime moving spirit, commander-in-chief; but 
some one man, appearing under the name “ Magog,” is his 
subordinate — the human incarnation of Satan, and the 
arch-leader under him of the hosts of sin. By a somewhat 
common mistake, the two names, “ Gog ” and “ Magog ” 
are taken to indicate two distinct men. A reference to 
Ezekiel will show that Magog only is the prince ; Gog, the 
name of his country, (d) Of the destruction of this human 
captain and of his countless cohorts, the brief record is: 
“Fire came down from God out of heaven, and destroyed 
them” ; essentially what Paul also said : “ Whom the Lord 
shall consume with the spirit of his mouth, and shall destroy 
with the brightness of his coming.” Satan’s doom follows, 
and simultaneously come the final, closing scenes of earth’s 
great drama — the dead rising, and the myriads, once of 
earth, before u the great white throne ” for judgment. Re- 
markably all the great outlines of these two prophetic pas- 
sages harmonize. Beyond all reasonable question, Paul’s 
“ man of sin ” comes after the millennium, in proof of which 
I need adduce here only these two considerations ; viz. (1) 
That there is a millennium in Paul’s programme of prophecy ; 
as witness what he wrote to the church at Rome (xi. 16-26), 
to the effect that the Jews were to be re-engrafted into 
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Christ, that this should be u life from the dead to the Gen- 
tiles,” and that “ the fulness of the Gentiles ” should so 
come into the great gospel kingdom. (2) That there is no 
place for this conversion of the nations after the final coming 
of Christ in the terrible blaze of his glory to destroy “ the 
man of sin ” and his apostate hordes. Therefore, in Paul’s 
programme, as in that of John, jtlie millennium precedes this 
great apostasy and the development and destruction of “ the 
man of sin.” Therefore, in both these prophetic passages 
the points made belong to the u last things ” of our world’s 
history. In both we have the final conflict on earth between 
the great antagonist forces of Christ and of Satan. In both, 
Satan’s hosts are specially mustered and headed by some 
one man, his embodiment and representative. In both, this 
human incarnation of Satan perishes, and with him his fol- 
lowers. And finally, in both, this destruction is by a fearful 
deluge of fire — the blast of the breath of the mighty Con- 
queror — the blaze of his fiery brightness in his last appearing. 
And this outburst of judgment on the marshalled hosts of 
sin heralds in the final consummation. 

Concluding Suggestions. 

1. The case of “ the man of sin ” and his destruction in 
nowise interferes (as some have supposed) with the millen- 
nium. The great gospel work of the ages finds all the time 
it needs before his development, and before his final doom. 

2. The ultimate purpose of God in permitting sin to enter 
our world being to allow to Satan and sin a very large range 
for development in order to reveal to the moral universe 
their essential malignity and terrible mischiefs, we may see 
the wisdom of this remarkable variation in the general pro- 
gramme, introduced in the last two phases of the conflict 
between Christ and Satan, viz. in the millennial period, and 
in the period next ensuing and prior to the final judgment. 
In the former period, long and glorious, “ Sedan is bound ” ; 
his personal agencies are withdrawn from the field of battle ; 
and then the truth of God pervades the nations ; “ The 
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knowledge of the Lord fills the earth as the waters cover the 
seas.” This phase of the great conflict having transpired, 
another and contrasted arrangement ensues : “ Satan is 
“ loosed for a little season ” ; the “ withholding ” power, as 
Paul terms it, “ is taken out of the way,” [becomes i/c fjsaov, 
out of the midst ; out of the fight ; out of Satan’s way] ; the 
restraining force previously exerted upon Satan is taken off ; 
and then “ that great apostasy ” comes on ; “ the man of 
sin ” appears, and runs hts short — but, alas, too successful 
— career; and then cometh the end. This contrast between 
a world with Satan “bound,” and, again, a world with Satan 
“ loosed,” — Christ and his truth having unimpeded range 
in the former; Satan unrestrained and putting forth his 
utmost energies in the latter — this wonderful variation in 
the conditions of the great sin-problem of our world in its 
relation to outside agencies is startling, most impressive, 
and in its moral bearings immensely instructive. As said in 
my “Notes on the Revelation of John” (p. 227), “It is 
obvious that one part of God’s design in permitting this last 
development of Satan in our world may have been to exhibit 
his agency before our race, and before the moral universe, 
with far more distinctness and prominence than ever before. 
After the long ages of Christ’s peaceful and triumphant 
reign, the very name of Satan, and much more his pernicious 
agencies, may have been almost forgotten from the human 
mind, not to say from angelic minds as well. One more 
exhibition of satanic hate and revenge and power will not 
be amiss for the moral instruction of the universe. Coming 
at this stage, in the strongest possible contrast with the 
beneficent reign of the great Messiah, it will stand out most 
signally before the universe as the moral ground of his 
eternal doom. Who can then fail to see that he is indeed a 
devil and a Satan , infinitely deserving his destiny of torment 
in the lake of fire and brimstone forever and ever ! ” 

3. We see why Paul should speak of this as “ the apos- 
tasy ” — the great, the signal, the ever memorable apostasy. 
Nothing else on such a scale stands on the pages of human 
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history. Nothing so great cotdd occur before the millennium. 
It is only after the nations have been brought to Christ, aud 
long ages have rolled away in the peace and fruition of 
Christ’s reign, and when it might begin to seem that Satan 
must be dead, and that sin has mostly lost its power, then, 
all suddenly, Satan is loosed ; and lo, the change astonishes 
the moral universe ! Such au apostasy l Who could have 
believed it ? 

4. I cannot forbear to notice the incidental, and therefore 
the more remarkable, coincidence between John and Paul 
on the point of the duration of this apostasy. John says: 
44 Satan is loosed a little season ” \juKpbv j(povov , xx. 3]. In 
symbol, it is the time of one great military expedition, a 
single campaign ; his hosts sweeping up from the ends of 
the earth, and besieging the saints in their camp, the beloved 
city ; and then — the end. Entirely in harmony with this is 
Paul’s view of the time — brought within the life-work and 
life-period of one man . One man heads it ; it ends with his 
death. Let us praise God that this great apostasy is so short ! 

5. This wonderful variation in the divine scheme will 
serve to bring out the mutual relations between Satan and 
our sinning race in a way to show not only how great his 
power, unrestrained, may become, but how fearful are the 
exposures and liabilities of man left defenceless before his 
temptations. What a chapter of revelation on these points 
stands in the history of this one 44 man of sin.” Oh, how 
should it warn the sinners of our world against his satanic 
44 devices ! ” And how fearful the light it throws upon the 
malignity, the moral hardihood, the dire infatuation, the 
perfectly satanic nature of all sin ! Sin in man and sin in 
Satan are in essence and nature only the same thing — mad 
rebellion against God. Let us not omit to notice, at tins 
point, the thoughts which these same facts suggested and 
impressed upon the mind and heart of Paul, as we may read 
in the immediate context of our passage — words of appalling 
significance : 44 Even him whose coming is after the working 
of Satan, with all power and signs and lying wonders, and 
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with all deceivableness of unrighteousness in them that 
perish ; because they received not the love of the truth, 
that they might be saved. And for this cause God shall 
send them strong delusion, that they should believe a lie : 
That they all might be damned who believed not the truth, 
but had pleasure in unrighteousness ” (2 Thess. ii. 9-12). « 

Here we see compacted into one sentence the terrible energies 
of Satan in the line of lying, deception, delusion ; these 
energies taking effect upon the souls of “ them that perish ” ; 
taking effect upon them, because they will not admit to their 
heart so much as u the love of the truth, that they might be 
saved,” but cherish the love of Satan’s lies the rather, and 
so come under “ strong delusion,” and reap its natural and 
necessary fruit — damnation. 

6. If there were any need to vindicate the justice and 
wisdom of the great Judge in consigning Satan at the last 
day to the prison-house “ prepared for the devil and his 
angels,” to go no more out forever, here it is. Close upon 
this last and direst development of his malign spirit and of 
his mighty hand, God hurls him down to his fiery d6om ; 
and all the holy will say, u Amen ! ” A sense of relief will 
come over them ; they breathe freely, and pour out their 
grateful hearts in trustful adoration: “Just and true are 
thy ways, thou King of saints ! ” 

7. It is quite in this line of thought to say that Satan’s 
being “ loosed ” from the pit is a case in point, bearing 
upon the safety, and* therefore the wisdom, of a future 
restoration of the wicked. It is the fondly indulged hope 
of some, — perhaps, rather, of many, — that somewhere in 
the long future of the lost ones of our race [and, by parity 
of reasoning, of the lost angelic race as well], the prison 
doors will be thrown open and the prisoners be “ loosed.” 

As to this fond hope, let it suffice to say that the Lord will 
have made one experiment of* the sort already — enough to 
satisfy all the truth-loving throughout the moral universe. 

8. Finally, perhaps one object sought in this last scene 
may be to develop the Messiah’s infinite control over the 
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material universe, to show that he can wield at will all the 
fearful engiuery of fire and flame for the destruction of the 
wicked, in combinations unknown before. The conflict long 
waged with the spiritual weapons of truth and love takes on 
a new type; material forces of all-consuming power flash 
out before all worlds, and testify that Jesus is indeed King 
of the universe, with all power given him in heaven, earth, 
and hell. Before such forms of power, the great, gigantic, 
representative sinner of our race, u the man of sin,” becomes 
most emphatically “the son of perdition.” Before such 
power, the prince of darkness and his fellows, who “ kept 
not their first estate,” having had large range for developing 
the malignity of their souls, and having had their public 
trial in the judgment of the great day, are swept away to 
their final, everlasting doom. 


ARTICLE IV. 

REVELATION AND INSPIRATION. 

BT BBV. B. P. BARROWS, D.D., LATELY PROFESSOR OF HEBREW LITERATURE 
IK ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 

NO. XI. 

INSPIRATION CONSIDERED IN ITS SPHERE. 

The sphere of inspiration is that which the wisdom of the 
Infinite Spirit has prescribed to himself, taking counsel of no 
created intelligence. It was never liis plan to give indis- 
criminately, in all the departments of human activity, that 
special illumination and guidance, called inspiration, which, 
as we have seen, raised its possessors above error, aud in- 
vested their words with divine authority. Tins heavenly 
gift was ever rigidly restricted to the supernatural revelations 
connected with the plan of redemption through Jesus Christ 
We acknowledge, indeed, with devout reverence, the provi- 
dential guidance of God in all the affairs of human history. 
It was not without his appointment, for example, that our 
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own land was colonized at such a peculiar crisis in English 
history, and by men of such a peculiar character. His hand 
was in the discoveries of Newton and Laplace ; in the in- 
vention of the telescope, microscope, steam-engine, power- 
loom, railroad, and electric telegraph ; and in all the won- 
derful results of modern science. But inspiration has ever 
gone hand in hand with revelation ; and both have been 
concerned only with the way of salvation contained in 
scripture. 

But there are limitations which the Divine Spirit has pre- 
scribed to himself in the sphere of revelation itself, and it is 
concerning these that we are now to inquire. We may say, 
at the outset, that, inasmuch as they have the Spirit of 
truth for their Author, they cannot be of such a nature as 
to frustrate, in any degree, the end of inspiration, which is 
to furnish men with a divinely authoritative and sufficient 
rule of faith and practice. Rather must their effect be to 
disentangle the truth from all needless complications, and 
thus make it available to all men, in all ages and in all 
grades of society. 

1. The first limitation which we notice has respect to the 
phenomena of nature . The facts of the physical world are 
always described according to popular apprehension, not 
according to any scientific formula. For this there was an 
antecedent necessity, lying in the divine plan for the culture 
and training of the human family. God has committed to 
men the task of developing, under his providential guidance, 
all the truths of natural science by a slow process, involving 
many temporary mistakes and misapprehensions, but emi- 
nently adapted to elicit the best powers of the human intellect 
Meanwhile, he has revealed to men, from time to time, as 
the way was prepared, truths pertaining to their salvation, 
in which the laws and operations of nature are described 
according to appearance ; so that the descriptions hold good 
for all ages, and are available for men of all degrees of 
culture. • Thus the wisdom of God has, from the beginning, 
left to scientific investigation the largest liberty to press its 
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inquiries in every direction, under the one comprehensive 
principle that “ the worlds were framed by the word of God, 
so that things which are seen were not made of things which 
do appear.” 

In the domain of astronomy this principle is now fully 
recognized. No one would think, at the present day, of 
quoting the divine declaration, “ The world, also, is stablished, 
that it cannot be moved,” as an argument against the Coper- 
nican system, as was done once, not only by a congregation 
of cardinals, but also by Protestant theologians of the highest 
rank. Nor would any modern interpreter, admitting the 
truth of the Copernican system, feel himself constrained to 
bring the Psalmist’s words, by a forced exegesis, into an 
agreement with the scientific teachings of astronomy, thus : 
“ Is established, that is, made steady in its two motions ; 
cannot be moved — cannot be disturbed in its two revo- 
lutions.” All expositors are agreed that the words mean 
that the earth is immovable to man’s apprehension and uses. 
Thus science is brought into harmony with revelation, without 
the sacrifice of either. So far as the truth of scripture is 
concerned, it becomes altogether a superfluous question, 
whether the Psalmist did or did not understand the true 
physical system of the universe. The Holy Spirit under- 
stood it from the beginning ; but there is no valid ground 
for the assumption that he revealed it to the sacred writer. 
Doubtless, he spoke in accordance not only with popular 
apprehension, but with his own belief also. Nor did this 
abate one jot or tittle from his infallibility as an inspired 
teacher. That God is the Creator of the world, and that all 
its arrangements, having him for their Author, have a sta- 
bility high above the sphere of human power — this is the 
divine truth which the words above quoted inculcate ; and 
it remains as valid for us as for the men of the Psalmist’s 
day. 

The same broad principle applies to all the descriptions 
which the inspired writers give of nature and her operations. 
Whatever diversity of opinion there may be as to the inter- 
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pretation of the narrative of the creation, it is generally 
agreed that the author speaks not scientifically, but phe- 
nomenally — that he describes the successive processes of 
the six days as they would have appeared to a human 
spectator had he been able to be present. It has, indeed, 
been suggested, not without probability, that the revelation 
was originally made in a panoramic way, that is, by a repre- 
sentation to the inward vision of the writer of the scenes of 
the six days’ work of creation in regular order. But, not to 
insist on this, which lies beyond the sphere of human 
knowledge, let us look briefly at the record of the second 
day. The sacred narrative reads : “ And God said, Let there 
be a firmament in the midst of the waters ; and let it divide 
between waters and waters. And God made the firmament, 
and divided between the waters which were below the firma- 
ment, and the waters whicl\ were above the firmament; 
and it was so.” The rooters under the firmament are those 
upon the earth’s surface. But what are the waters above 
the firmament ? A common answer has been that they are 
the clouds. The clouds did, indeed, belong, according to the 
idea of the ancients, to the waters above the firmament ; but 
the passage before us does not represent them as constituting, 
in and of themselves, these waters. The clouds are not a body 
of waters above the firmament, and coming down through 
the firmament to the earth. Rather are they fed, from age 
to age, by the waters above the firmament ; so that they are 
never exhausted. That this was the popular conception of 
the Hebrews appears from the hundred and forty-eighth 
Psalm. Here the sacred writer begins* with the heavenly 
intelligences — “ all his angels ” and “ all his hosts.” From 
these he passes down to the ordinances of God which are 
above the firmament — “sun and moon,” “stars of light,” 
“ heaven of heavens,” and “ waters that are above the 
heavens.” Then, after pausing to celebrate the power of God 
manifested in their creation and the stability which he has 
conferred upon them (vs. 6, 6), he passes (vs. 7 6eq.) to 
the works of the Creator which are below the firmament : 
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“ Praise the Lord from the earth , dragons aud all deeps ; fire 
and hail, snow and vapor, stormy wind fulfilling his word/’ 
etc. The idea of water rising from the earth in the ihape of 
mist } and perhaps of clouds also, 1 2 was familiar to the Hebrews. 
But these belonged, with “fire and hail, snow and vapor, 
and stormy wind,” to the category of things under the firma- 
ment. That the men of high antiquity referred the per- 
petual replenishing of the clouds to the vaporization of water 
from the earth’s surface, as we now know to be the fact, 
cannot be proved, and is a supposition in itself very improb- 
able. Though we need not take the word “ windows,” in 
the account of the deluge, 3 in a gross literal sense, any more 
than in two other passages, which speak of flour and barley 
as given through windows made in heaven, 4 * and God’s 
blessing as poured down through the open windows of 
heaven, 6 yet the essential idea holds good alike in all three 
cases, that what comes down to the earth through the windows 
of heaven comes from above the firmament. We, therefore, 
understand the sacred writer’s conception of the firmament 
to be that of an outspread vault, above which are the waters 
whence the clouds are continually replenished. We have 
no desire to press this view unduly ; but we ask what there 
is in it at which modern science can justly take offence? 
The inspired penman speaks simply according to appearance 
and popular apprehension. That God has such an in- 
exhaustible reservoir of waters is certain ; for he has been 
from the beginning pouring down rain from it, and yet it is 
not spent. What is the nature of this reservoir, how it is 
maintained, and how the clouds are replenished from it — 
these are scientific questions with which the author does not 
concern himself ; nor is it necessary to suppose that he Had 

1 Gen. ii. 6. 

2 1 Kings xviH. 44, where, however, the original words (OJE , ascending 
from the sea) do not necessarily mean anything more than coming np from over 
the sea. 

8 Gen. vii. 11 ; viii. 2. 

4 2 Kings vii. 2-19. 

8 Mai. iii. 10. 
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information concerning them beyond the men of liis age. 
If any one ask why the inspired writer did not represent 
this celestial storehouse of waters as diffused through the 
firmament, instead of placing it above it, the answer is: 
This would have been to convert the firmament of sense into 
the atmosphere of science, and phenomena into natural phi- 
losophy , The essential facts represented by the narrative 
are, that these celestial waters are invisible to our senses; 
that the firmament sustains them in their place above the 
earth, so that they are kept separate from the waters on its 
• surface ; and that from them an exhaustless supply of rain 
is furnished — facts that remain valid for all ages and all 
stages of science. 

In the same way is the narrative of the fourth day’s work 
to be understood. It does not bind us to the necessity 
of believing that the sun, moon, and stars were created in 
their substance on that day, but only that then they ap- 
peared for the first time in the firmament. “ The narrative 
only tells what sun, moon, and stars are in relation to the, 
earth. When the clouds and mists are dispelled from its 
surface, the seas confined within their boundaries, and the 
first vegetation springs up ; then the . sky is cleared up ; 
the sun, moon, and stars appear, and assume their natural 
functions, making days and nights, seasons and years ; and 
God makes or appoints them, the sun to rule the day, and 
the moon to rule the night.” 1 

The six days of creation are, in our view, symbolic of 
higher periods of time — in the mind and purpose of God 
symbolic from the beginning, but not necessarily understood 
by men to be symbolic. As in the case of the seventy weeks 
of Daniel, 2 and the thousand years during which Satan is to 
be bound, 3 the terms employed might be taken literally, 
until their symbolic character should be made manifest. 4 

2. A second limitation has respect to the natural endow- 
ments of the sacred writers . By the gift of inspiration these 

1 Bible [Speaker’s] Commentary in loco. 2 Dan. ix. 24-27. 

8 Rev. chap. xx. 4 See Appendix. Note A. 
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were purified and elevated, not changed. Paul the apostle, 
the meek and humble disciple of Christ, brought over into 
his regenerate state all the individuality that belonged to 
Saul of Tarsus, the proud and haughty persecutor — his 
native temperament and peculiar turn of mind, as well as 
his education at the feet of Gamaliel and his rabbinic lore ; 
in a word, all that belonged to him not as a sinner, but as 
a man. And he used all this individuality, not in show, 
but in reality. As remarked in a previous number, his 
epistles are thoroughly Pauline, as well in style and diction 
as in the mode of argumentation and presentation of truth ; • 
just as an oak-tree is oak throughout, not in its leaves and 
acorns alone, but also in its inmost texture. The Holy 
Spirit did not imitate his style and mode of reasoning; but 
he filled his mind with light and knowledge, thus enabling 
him to use in a free and natural way his peculiar endow- 
ments and acquisitions for the glory of God and the edification 
of his church. The same remarks hold good of the apostles 
Peter and John. Each one thinks and writes like himself, 
so that we have the same diversity in the writings of inspired, 
as of uninspired, men. If a further illustration of this truth 
were needed, it might be found in the writings of the three 
prophets — Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Ezekiel. What can be 
more unlike in style and manner than the books which bear 
the names of these three men ! They are pervaded through- 
out with the individuality of their authors ; because it was 
the plan of the Divine Spirit to use this individuality, not 
to supersede it. The same diversity is conspicuous in other 
books of the Old Testament; for example, in the writings of 
Hosea, Joel, and Amos. 

Let us now consider briefly some inferences which natu- 
rally follow from the truth under consideration. 

And, first, with respect to the matter of the sacred writers. 
The law of harmony and adaptation pervades the realm of 
redemption, not less than that of nature. When a man was 
wanted to lead the Israelites out of Egypt, and to be the 
mediator through whom they should receive the divine law, 
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Moses was chosen, who had added to & mind thoroughly 
practical and juridical in its structure a twofold training : 
first, on the active side, by an education at Pharaoh’s court 
in all the wisdom of Egypt ; secondly, on the passive side, 
by a sojourn of forty years in the land of Midian, in the 
humble capacity of a shepherd. David, the man after God’s 
own heart, whom he raised up to be the ruler of his people, 
had the natural endowments which fitted him to be a military 
commander, and to these was superadded a long and severe 
discipline during the reign of Saul. The man whom Ood 
placed on the throne of Israel had been thoroughly trained 
for the situation. It was not so with Absalom. He made a 
dash for the throne without any such preparation, and with 
a result familiar to all. The same great law of adaptation 
appears in the case of the inspired writers. There can be 
no doubt that Isaiah was prepared, as well by native endow- 
ments as by education, to be the recipient of those bright 
visions of the future glory of Zion which have been the 
stay and solace of her children through centuries of darkness 
and trial. Not less manifest is the adaptation of Jeremiah 
and Ezekiel, each to the work assigned him by the Divine 
Spirit. The Gospel of John is pre-eminently the gospel of 
of our Lord’s person. The glorious revelations which it 
contains were received from God through the Saviour’s per- 
sonal teachings and the superadded illumination of the Holy 
Spirit, in accordance with his promise : “ He shall teach you 
all things, and bring all things to your remembrance, what- 
soever I have said unto you ; ” 1 “ When he the Spirit of 
truth is come, he shall guide you into all the truth ; for he 
shall not speak of himself ; but whatsoever he shall hear, that 
shall he speak ; and he shall show you things to come. 
He shall glorify me ; for he shall take of mine, and shall show 
it unto you .” 2 But the other apostles enjoyed the same 
personal teachings of Christ, and had the same Holy Spirit. 
How is it that the Gospel of John moves in such a peculiar 
sphere of revelation ? It cannot be explained simply from 

John xiv. 26. 9 John xvi. 13, 14. 
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the circumstances and wants of the churches at the time 
when John wrote. Doubtless, the apostle had respect to 
these ; but how was he able to meet them in a way at once 
so original and so effective for all time ? If one refer it to 
the sovereignty of the Divine Spirit, let him remember that 
his sovereignty is not arbitrariness. He works in harmony 
with the character of the men through whom he makes his 
revelations. The bosom disciple had from the beginning, as 
we may reasonably believe, listened with peculiar interest to 
those discourses of our Lord in which he unfolded the truth 
respecting his person and office as the Redeemer of the 
world. This was the part of the Saviour’s teachings for 
which he had a special receptivity. They sank down into 
his memory ; he pondered them long and earnestly ; and 
now, in his old age, he was led by the Holy Ghost to 
record them, at a time when they were specially needed to 
counteract the errors of the false teachers. In a similar 
way might it be shown that the apostle Paul was wonderfully 
fitted by his native endowments, his education, and his early 
associations for the sphere of labor assigned to him by his 
divine Master. He had been a Pharisee, and he understood 
Jewish legalism as it lay in the minds of the Pharisees. When 
grace had delivered him from his error, and revealed to him 
the way of salvation through faith in Christ, his strong and 
acute logical mind and his education at the feet of Gamaliel 
found ample scope in unfolding the doctrine of justification 
by faith, and in defending the liberty of the Gentiles against 
those who sought to impose upon them the yoke of the 
Mosaic law. He did the work to which he was called 
thoroughly ; and he did it, so far as the great principles of 
the gospel are concerned, for all coming generations. The 
plan of the Holy Ghost from the beginning was to employ 
each of the inspired writers in the sphere for which he was 
fitted. Revelation was not only progressive, but given in 
many parts (7roXufL€p<!>s). Jesus Christ alone had the whole 
truth, withholding during liis personal ministry only that 
part of it which his disciples were not yet prepared to re- 
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ceive. 1 To each of the apostles, as to each of the prophets 
before them, was assigned his measure of revelation. All that 
any one of them spoke or wrote under the inspiration of the 
Holy Ghost was truth ; but it was not the whole of the 
truth. The revelations given by each supplemented those 
received by all the rest ; so that it is in the sum of scripture 
that we find its divine fulness and sufficiency. 

Secondly, with respect to style and diction. The form 
and costume of a writer’s thoughts is an outgrowth from 
the texture of his mind. So far as what he says is genuine 
and natural, it is the image of his inward personality. A 
page of Cicero is distinguished immediately from one of 
Tacitus, because each is instinct throughout with the writer’s 
inward life — with his peculiar mode of thinking, reasoning, 
and describing. As long as Cicero remains Cicero, he must 
speak and write like Cicero, not like Tacitus. All this indi- 
viduality inspiration leaves intact. It does not imitate it, 
nor overhear it, but uses it. Paul, under the inspiration of 
the Holy Ghost, speaks and writes like Paul, because he 
remains Paul in the inmost texture of his mind. And so it 
is with John and all the other sacred penmen. Hence 
appears the irrelevancy of the question, once discussed with 
so much warmth, whether the writers' of the New Testament 
used pure Greek ; as if the Holy Ghost were responsible for 
the classic character of their style, as well as for the groat 
and mighty truths which he communicated through them to 
mankind. To go back, for a moment, to the Old Testament. 
The Aramaisms of Ezekiel and the other anomalies which 
appear in his writings came not from the immediate inspira- 
tion of the Spirit, but from the age and circumstances in 
which the prophet lived. It would be ridiculous, except in 
a purely philological respect, to raise any questions concerning 
the purity of Ezekiel’s Hebrew as compared with that of the 
earlier writers — a thing about which the Divine Spirit does 
not concern himself. God took Ezekiel, with his Aramaisms 
and all his other peculiarities, and used him as the organ of 
1 John xvi. 12. 
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communication with his people. In the same way he took 
the writers of the New Testament, each with his individual 
culture in language, as in other respects. How far the style 
of the New Testament conforms to the classic standard of 
purity, or how far it departs from it, is a matter of philo- 
logical, not of theological interest. 

The obscurity qf style which belongs to some of the sacred 
penmen is to be explained by the same comprehensive prin- 
ciple. We refer not now to difficulties of interpretation 
extrinsic to the writer’s mode of presentation, — such, namely, 
as arise from the nature of the themes discussed, or such as 
have their ground in ignorance of the meaning of the terms 
employed by him, or in allusion to unknown usages or events 
of history. Over and above such extrinsic difficulties, there 
are those which may properly be called intrinsic to the style 
itself. No one, probably, will deny that obscurities of this 
kind belong to Hosea, for example, under the Old Testament, 
and Paul, under the New. Keil, having ascribed to Hosea 
a style “ highly poetical, rich in bold and strong images, full 
of power in thoughts and beauty in presentation,” adds that 
he is, nevertheless, “ often abrupt, leaping from one image 
to another, and not free from difficulties and obscurities ” 1 ; 
a quality of style which Jerome sums up in the words : 
“ Osee commaticus est et quasi per sententias loquens” 2 — 
“ Hosea’s discourse is broken up into short clauses, and he 
speaks, as it were, by maxims.” That the main difficulties 
connected with Paul’s writings grow out of the nature of the 
themes discussed by him is freely conceded. But, beyond 
these, there are obscurities belonging properly to his style ; 
as when, for example, he pauses in the midst of a sentence 
to introduce and amplify a parenthetic thought, sometimes 
never returning to complete it in regular grammatical form. 
We need not ascribe such peculiarities of style to the imme- 
diate agency of the Holy Spirit, as if he had dictated to 
Hosea in Hosea’s abrupt and sententious style, and to Paul 
in his peculiar discursive style, parentheses and all. No. 

1 Introduction to the Old Testament, § 82. * Praef. in xii. Proph. 
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The prophet and the apostle, under the inspiration of the 
Holy Ghost, wrote each in the style that belonged to him as 
an individual. Undoubtedly each had a peculiar fitness for 
the work to which he was called ; but this fitness lay in the 
sum of his qualifications, rather than in his separate indi- 
vidualities taken one by one. It would be a superfluous 
inquiry whether the involved style in which the great apostle 
of the Gentiles sometimes wrote was per se an excellence, 
and as such constituted one of his special qualifications. It 
belonged, rather, to the very texture of his mind. A man 
of such rapidity and compass of thought, of such compactness 
and depth of argument, cannot be followed without much 
earnest and vigorous thinking. Had the ordering of the 
matter been left to some modern preachers, doubtless we 
should have had epistles in a very different style, and of a 
very different character. Instead of a giant striding along 
the Andes, stepping only on the highest peaks, and sum- 
moning the world to follow as fast and as well as it could, 
we should have had a very gentle pedagogue, carefully 
leading his pupils along, step by step, and pausing to cut up 
every little bush that grew in the path, lest it should hurt 
their feet or tear their clothes. The grand object would 
have been not to elicit hard thinking, but to supersede its 
necessity. But the foolishness of God is wiser than man. 
It was his pleasure that the apostle Paul should be a man 
whom none but earnest thinkers could follow in all his 
reasonings. He took him, if not for the above-named 
peculiarity of his style, yet certainly with it, as inseparably 
belonging to his mental constitution ; foreseeing that, on 
the broad scale, it would be no detriment to the cause of 
divine truth . 1 

1 A friend has suggested as a pertinent illustration of the powerlessness of 
exact definitions to exclude scepticism, the scriptural utterances respecting the 
eternal punishment of the wicked. These are as explicit and unambiguous as 
we can well conceive them to have been made. Vet we find men continually 
calling into question the truth of the doctrine on a priori grounds. They first 
assume that it cannot be consistent with the divine goodness, and then set them- 
selves resolutely at work to explain away the declarations of God’s word upon 
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3. A third limitation which the Divine Spirit has prescribed 
to himself relates to unessential circumstances ; such, for 
example* as the exact chronological order of events, and 
various details connected with the truths revealed. We do 
not mean that such matters are left to chance. They come 
within the purview of the Omniscient Spirit, and, so far as 
needful, are defined with accuracy. But it has pleased him 
to leave them oftentimes undetermined ; because, as we may 
reverently suppose, he saw that this was best for the general 
interests of truth. If, for example, we compare the three 
synoptic Gospels with each other and with the fourth Gospel, 
we find that no one author professes to give a complete 
history of our Lord’s life, or to arrange all the incidents 
which he relates in the exact order of time. Under the 
guidance of the Divine Spirit, each one pursues his own 
course, independently of the others, here inserting what one 
or more of the rest have omitted, or omitting what one or 
more of them have inserted. Sometimes the order of time 
is exactly indicated ; at other times it is left indefinite, with 
only some general prefatory remark — “At that time,” “and 
he began again,” “ and it came to pass,” etc. Hence, in 
the attempt to exhibit in chronological order the entire text 
of the four Gospels arranged in parallel columns, the har- 
monist often finds himself baffled. It is certain that the 
evangelists do not always follow the exact order of time, and 
it is sometimes impossible to decide between the different 
arrangements of events in their records. A notable example 
of this we have in the Sermon on the Mount. The identity 
of the discourse as recorded by Matthew and Luke must be 
admitted as a fact raised above reasonable doubt. 1 Yet 
Matthew inserts it almost at the beginning of his account of 

which it rests. Simplicity and perspicuity are good in their place ; but men 
need something deeper than these as a basis for true faith ; namely, the * 4 honest 
and good heart/’ which the Saviour makes the indispensable condition of spir* 
itual fruitfulness. 

1 See on this point Robinson’s Harmony of the Gospels, notes to $41. Tbo- 
luck, Bergpredigt, Einleitung, $ 1 . Andrew’s Life of our Lord, pp. 247-2M ; 
Alford, Wordsworth, and the commentators generally in loco. 
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our Lord’s ministry; with prefatory words, however, from 
which we gather that Jesus, before its delivery, “ went about 
all Galilee, teaching in their synagogues, and preaching the 
gospel of the kingdom, and healing all manner of sickness 
and all manner of disease among the people.” 1 Luke, on 
the contrary, informs us that it was delivered immediately 
after the choice of the twelve apostles, thus assigning to it 
its proper place in the order of events. 2 This one instance 
may stand as a representative of the indefiniteness which 
often appears in the evangelic narratives in respect to the 
chronological sequence of events. With regard to the four 
narratives of the resurrection, Alford remarks, with much 
justice : “ Supposing us to be acquainted with everything said 
and done , in its order and exactness , we should doubtless be 
able to reconcile, or account for , the present forms of the nar- 
ratives; but not having this key to the harmonizing of them, 
all attempts to do so in minute particulars must be full of 
arbitrary assumptions, and carry no certainty with them.” 8 

What is true of the chronological order of events holds good, 
also, in respect to various historic incidents . The Sermon on 
the Mount (its identity in the two evangelic narratives being 
assumed) affords here, also, a pertinent example. Matthew, 
after mentioning the multitudes that followed the Saviour 
“ from Decapolis, and from Jerusalem, and from Judaea, 
and from beyond Jordan,” simply adds that, “seeing the 
multitudes, he went up into the mountain ; and when he 
was set, his disciples came to him.” 4 Luke informs us that 
“ he went out into the mountain to pray, and continued all 
night in prayer to God ” ; that in the morning he chose the 
twelve apostles, of whom the names are given ; that then he 
came down with them, and stood on a level place, 5 where, 

1 Matt. iv. 23 seq. 2 Luke vi. 12 seq. 

* Commentary on Matt xxviii. 1-10. 4 Matt. iv. 23 seq. 

• *Eirl itwov wtSirov, the exact rendering of which words is : upon a level place , 

not : upon the plain , for which sense the article would hare been required, as in 
the Sept. version of Dent. iv, 43, 4w rf yfj if that is, in the plateau, that 

namely, east of the Jordan; and Josh.ix. 1, 4v if ntSuf, in the plain of the 
Mediterranean. The words do not necessarily imply that the Saviour descended 
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surrounded by great multitudes, he lifted up his eyes on his 
disciples, and said : “ Blessed be ye poor,” etc. 1 We see 
here how one evangelist omits incidents carefully detailed 
by the other. Another striking illustration is furnished by 
the three notices of the robbers who were crucified with 
Jesus. Matthew, after describing the mocking to which our 
Saviour was subjected by the bystanders, adds that “ the 
robbers who were crucified with him reviled him after the 
same manner” ; 2 Mark, that “ they who were crucified with 
him reviled him.” 8 But Luke informs us that while one 
mocked, the other prayed. 4 Now, whichever of the proffered 
explanations we adopt here, the difference in the details of 
the narrative remains. We may say that Matthew and 
Mark use the so-called plural of category, referring not to 
the number, but to the class. 6 But, had we not Luke’s ac- 
count, the impression would bo left on our minds that both 
of the malefactors reviled the Saviour. Or, we may say 
(without any warrant, however, from the evangelic narra- 
tives) “ that at first both the malefactors railed on him ; but 
afterwards one of them (Luke xxiii. 40), moved by the 
prodigies which he saw (the darkness and the earthquake, 
etc.), was penitent, and rebuked the other.” 6 Or, we may 
assume, with Alford, that neither Matthew nor Mark is in 
possession of the more particular account given by Luke.” 7 
Upon either mode of explanation it must be admitted that 

to the plain country lying at the foot of the mountain. We do not, however, 
stake the trnthfulness of the two narratives on this, or any other particular 
solution of the apparent discrepancy between Matthew and Luke. 

1 Luke vi. 12 seq. 

9 Matt, xxvii. 44. 

9 Mark xv. 32. 

4 Luke xxiii. 39-43. 

4 So Augustine, De Consensu Evang. iii. 16 : “ Matthaeum et Marcum, bre- 
viter perstimgentes hunc locum, pluralem numerum pro singulari posuisse”; 
Ambrose, Expositio Evang. Luc. Lib. x. 122 : “ Potuit etiam de uno plurality* 
dicere ” ; Jerome on Matt, xxvii. 44 : “ Hie per tropum qui appellatur avAAitfas, 
pro uno latrone nterqne inducitur blasphem&sse.” Though each of these writers 
gives also as an alternative the explanation next referred to. 

6 Wordsworth on Matt, xxvii. 44, following the language of Jerome. 

1 Alford on Matt, xxvii. 44. 
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the Holy Spirit was not careful to secure agreement in the 
letter of the narrative. We add one more illustration drawn 
from the account given in the three synoptic Gospels of the 
miracle performed by our Lord in the vicinity of Jericho. 
According to Matthew, as Jesus with his disciples and the 
accompanying multitude was departing from Jericho, two 
blind men, sitting by the wayside, heard that he was passing 
by, applied to him for help, and were healed . 1 Mark, like 
Matthew, states that the miracle was performed as Jesus was 
departing from Jericho, but names only one blind man, 
Bartimeus, the son of Timaeus . 2 * Luke agrees with Mark in 
the mention of a single blind man, but says that the event 
occurred as Jesus was coming nigh to Jericho . 8 We assume 
the identity of the miracle in all three of the narratives, 
although it is sufficient for our present purpose .to remark 
that concerning the identity of the transaction as recorded 
by Mark and Luke there can be no reasonable doubt. That 
the miracle took place in the vicinity of Jericho all three 
writers are agreed. But the two former record it as having 
been performed when Jesus was departing from Jericho; 
the latter, when he was entering that city. For reconciling 
the letter of the narratives various hypotheses have been 
proposed. Augustine assumes two miracles, — one upon 
our Saviour’s entrance into Jericho; the other, upon his 
departure from the place . 4 * Calvin promptly rejects this 
hypothesis, and proposes the following solution of the diffi- 
culty: 44 My conjecture is, that, when Christ was approaching 
the city, a blind man called to him ; but that, when he could 
not be heard on account of the tumult, he sat down by the 
wayside at the egress of the city, and then, at length, was 

1 Matt xx. 29-34. 

* Mark x. 46-52. 

f Luke xviii. 35-43. His words are : *E ytvrro M b rf 4yy((tiy ahrbp *ls 
'Up*x4 i and, in accordance with this statement, after recording the miracle, he 
adds (xix. 1), that Jesns “entered and passed through Jericho/' Here are all 
the marks of circumstantial accuracy. 

4 “ Duo similia similiterqne miracula fetisse Jesom.” — De consensn Evang., 

Lib. iii. 126 [LXV.] 
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called by Christ. Thus Luke, starting from the true begin- 
ning, does not follow out the narrative, but passes over 
Christ’s sojourn in the city. But the other two [evangelists] 
mention only the time which was nearest to the miracle. It 
is a probable conjecture that Christ, inasmuch as he often 
delayed answering men’s prayers for a season that he might 
try their faith, employed the same test with this blind man.” 1 
We leave it to the reader’s judgment to decide whether ^uch 
artificial attempts at reconciliation do not involve greater 
difficulties tlian those which they are intended to remove ; 
and whether it is not more probable that in such unessential 
matters the Holy Spirit saw good to leave the evangelic 
narratives to the ordinary law of authentic history where 
different independent writers describe the same events. This 
law, as all know, is substantial agreement, with variety in 
details. 

In considering the question of plenary inspiration, we 
should have primary reference to the end which it has in 
view, rather than to the particular way in which it accom- 
plishes that end. The end of inspiration is, as we have seen, 
to give men a divinely authorized and infallible rule of faith 
and practice. The scriptures are plenarily inspired, because 
they come to us with the full authority of God, and contain 
a revelation made under the full illumination and guidance 
of the Holy Ghost, and therefore free from all mixture of 
error. While the revelation itself was immediately from 
God, everything connected with it, and with the record of it, 
came under God’s superintendence. If the sacred writers, 
under the inspiration of the Spirit, were left free to use each 
one his own peculiar diction and mode of reasoning, that 
freedom was itself a part of the divine plan. If, in recording 
the same transaction, two or more of the evangelists, writing 
independently of each other, have used variety* of details, 
sometimes amounting to discrepancies, which we find it 

1 In Harmon i am Evang., in loco. We are unable to say whether this ex- 
planation (which Wordsworth follows for substance, so far as the place of the 
miracle is concerned) is, or is not, original with Calvin. 
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difficult to harmonize with each other in any satisfactory 
manner, this too was wisely permitted by the omniscient 
Spirit ; nor does it derogate in the least from the full au- 
thority of scripture. The variety in incidental matters and 
the uniformity of substance and spirit are both comprehended 
in the divine plan for giving to men a revelation of God’s 
will. In this we have a guarantee that no discrepancy can 
exist which shall be detrimental to the truth ; all the limita- 
tions connected with the inspiration of the record being 
such as the Holy Spirit has, for wise reasons, prescribed to 
himself. In truth, we may say of these discrepancies, real 
or alleged, as has been said of the u various readings ” of 
the sacred text, that, taken altogether, they neither mar the 
heavenly system of doctrines and duties contained in the 
Bible, nor even dim its brightness. 

It might seem to us very desirable that we should have an 
immaculate text, in which we might know with absolute 
certainty that every word and letter wa$ just as the sacred 
penman wrote it. In like manner, it might be the judgment 
of human wisdom that all the parts of a revelation from 
God should be nicely adjusted to each other, not only in 
their substance and scope, but also in the minute details of 
time, place, and historic circumstances ; so that there should 
be no perplexing questions left for our Solution. But in 
neither of these two respects has the wisdom of God con- 
formed itself to what we might think expedient. We have 
no absolutely pure text, but are compelled to make the 
nearest possible approximation to it by the laborious collation 
of manuscripts and versions; always, however, with the 
cheering assurance that the “various readings” of the sacred 
text neither change nor obscure a single doctrine or duty of 
Christianity. So, also, in comparing the different evangelic 
narratives, we find a glorious harmony in their spirit and 
doctrine in “ all things that pertain unto life and godliness,” 
but a noble negligence in details that lie without their 
proper scope and office. In this way, the wisdom of God 
has guarded us against the error of exalting the letter of the 

Vol. XXIX. No. 116. 83 
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gospel above its spirit — a species of formalism into which 
some good men fall who are very earnest in their protesta- 
tions against formalism in other spheres. There are, for 
example, theologians who contend earnestly (and, as we 
think, justly) against the claim of any particular form of 
church polity to be of divine right, and against the claim of 
a particular form of administering baptism as essential to 
its validity, who yet denounce in severe terms all who do 
not adopt their theory of verbal inspiration, as if they rejected 
the substance itself of the doctrine that u all scripture is 
given by inspiration of God.” Thus, in their denunciation 
of formalism in some spheres and their unconscious main- 
tenance of it in other, they illustrate the inconsistency of 
error. 

4. The last limitation which we notice has respect to the 
amount qf light which it has pleased the Divine Spirit to 
give us in the holy scriptures. The light of supernatural 
revelation, from its first dawn in Eden to the close of the 
sacred canon, was “ as the shining light, that shineth more 
and more unto the perfect day.” But the u perfect ” day of 
revelation is relative, uot absolute. Doubtless there are 
oceans of divine truth which remain hidden from our view, 
partly because flesh and blood could not bear the disclosure, 
and partly because the premature communication of it would 
hinder, not help us in the divine life. In the scriptures 
God has given us “ all things that pertain unto life and 
godliness,” not all things which might minister nutriment 
to a vain and prurient curiosity. The reserve, for example, 
which God has maintained in his revelations concerning the 
world of spirits, is worthy of special notice. We learn from 
the Bible that there is such a world, embracing innumerable 
spirits, good and bad, Cf different orders, and that they stand 
in an intimate relation to us ; the bad tempting us, and the 
good ministering to us. But on the particular question 
whether the spirits of our departed friends are present with 
us, and can minister to our wants, they maintain a solemn 
silence — a silence which the folly of man has in all ages 
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been endeavoring to break, and always with the same dis- 
astrous results. Here God’s manner of treating the subject 
is in harmony with human nature, and modern spiritualism 
(which is only another form of ancient necromancy) is at 
war with it. We have, inclosed in our body of flesh and 
blood, a higher form of being, which is destined one day to 
unfold itself in a normal way, and which, when clothed with 
its perfect spiritual body, will be “ equal to the angels ” — 
able to see and hold converse with Gabriel face to face ; 

able, if necessary, to encounter and withstand evil angels 
personally, as Michael did Satan. But here in the flesh we 
cannot bear the excitement of a conscious personal com- 
munion with spirits ; nor is such a communion needful for 
us. God has given us in his word all the light we need 
respecting the spiritual world, respecting our duty here, and 
respecting our destiny here and hereafter. God’s word* 
God’s Spirit, and God’s providence — these three constitute 
a perfect directory of faith and practice. Unbelief alone 
can incline us to seek another guide. To turn away from 
God’s word to the spirits of the dead is rebellion and folly. 
It is to pursue a wrong end in a wrong way. Unhealthy 
excitement, the rejection of God’s word, and the unsettling 
of all fundamental principles of faith and practice — these 
are the natural results of the doctrine ; and of its’ followers 
we may say; “They have sown the wind, and they shall reap 
the whirlwind .” 1 We may take, for another illustration, 
the sphere of prophecy . “ Comfort ye, comfort ye my people, 
saith your God.” This is the key-note of prophecy. The 
veil is lifted enough to show us a mighty conflict between 
the seed of the woman and the seed of the serpent, reaching 
from century to century ; the consummation of which is to 
be the triumph of Christ and his cause. In the system of 
prophecy the grand salient points of the future stand out in 
bold relief. But they are not given after the manner of a 

map, with its scale of miles, so that we can accurately 
measure the distance from one event to another. The repre- 

1 See in Appendix, note B. 
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sentation is rather that of mountains rising magnificently 
on the distant horizon, with no clear indication of the inter- 
vening valleys. There are, it is true, sortie prophecies (like 
those of Daniel and the Apocalypse) in which the repre- 
sentation gives an orderly succession of events, with their 
signature of months and weeks and years. But even here 
the wisdom of God has hitherto baffled all attempts to con- 
struct out of them an almanac of the future. Uncertainty 
rests, by divine appointment, either upon the nature of the 
symbolism with its signatures of time and number, or upon 
the terminus a quo of an event, or upon the terminus ad 
quern , or upon all these elements of interpretation. The 
prophecies minister consolation to faith, but not satisfaction 
to curiosity. We believe that at u the time of the end” all 
will be made plain. But every attempt to anticipate the 
interpretation of God’s providence must necessarily prove 
abortive. 

The diligent student of scripture must be profoundly im- 
pressed with the fact that God with whom a thousand years 
are as one day makes but little account of the bare element 
of time, and is very sparing in his revelations to men con- 
cerning times and seasons. When the disciples asked our 
Lord, just before his ascension : “ Lord, wilt thou at this 
time restore again the kingdom to Israel ? ” he answered : 
“ It is not for you to know the times or the seasons which 
the Father hath put in his own power ” ; and directed their 
thoughts to the work appointed them to perform . 1 A like 
reserve is maintained in the New Testament respecting the 
time of his second coming. There are some passages in the 
epistles which make upon the reader’s mind the impression 
that the apostles themselves expected the Lord’s advent 
before their generation should have passed away . 2 Nor is 
there anything in this that ought to offend the devout be- 

1 Acta i. 6-8. 

2 See particularly l Cor. xv. 51, 52 ; 1 Thess. iv. 15-17. The expectation 
probably had its ground in the interpretation of onr Lord’s words, Matt. xxir. 
34, as having exclusive reference to the end of the world. 
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liever. They had received no revelation on the subject, and 
it is not probable that they conceived of that grand event 
as removed tens of centuries from their day. It was a part 
of the divine plan that they should be left to the common 
expectations of their day — expectations to be corrected by 
the course of history. Only when the occasion required, 
Paul was illuminated to reveal the fact that a great apostasy 
must first take place . 1 Nineteen centuries have nearly run 
their course since the time when our Lord was received up 
into heaven ; yet the church still awaits his return in glory, 
44 with a shout, with the voice of the archangel, and with the 
trump of God.” The grand event is certain. The time is 
hidden alike from men and angels, and all curious compu- 
tations for the purpose of determining it are worse than 
useless. They turn away men’s thoughts from the substance 
of divine revelation to non-essential matters 44 which minister 
questions, rather than the edification of God which is in 
faith.” 2 

We propose, in a closing Article, to consider the quotations 
of the New Testament in their relation to the question of 
inspiration. 

APPENDIX. 

Note A. 

We add a few remarks respecting some points on which the Bible has 
been supposed to be at variance with the results of modern science. 

I. The Mosaic Six Days of Creation. The author’s views respecting 
these are given at large in his two Articles, entitled, The Mosaic Narra- 
tive of the Creation f and, The Mosaic Six Days and Geology . 4 He simply 
calls the reader’s attention here to the contrast in the ends proposed by 
the scriptural narrator and the geologist, and the corresponding contrast 

1 2 Thess. ii. 3 seq. 

2 1 Tim. i. 4, according to the common text. The more approved reading : 
the dispensation (olKovofd as) of God which is in faith ; that is, the gospel dispensa- 
tion which has faith for its sphere, gives the same truth, so far as our present 
use of the text is concerned. For whatever ministers to the advancement of 
the economy of grace ministers also to the edification of the believers included 
under it. 

8 Bibliotheca Sacra for 1856, pp. 743-789. 4 Ibid, for 1857, pp. 61-98. 
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in the manner of procedure. The end of the scriptural narrator is to 
exhibit in bold outline the six grand processes of creation ending in the 
present order of things as a foundation for the divine institution of the 
Sabbath — six days of labor and one of rest. The geologist's end is to 
give a history of the successive changes by which the earth has been 
brought to its present condition, with an account of the vegetable and 
animal life belonging to each period. In the manner of procedure each 
conforms himself strictly to his proposed end. The sacred writer giveB 
each of the grand processes, in its idea and once for all, as the effect of 
divine power. Whether he assigns it to the day on which it was begun, or 
to that on which it had its culminating development, is a question open to 
scientific inquiry. The geologist, on the other hand, describes each 
process in its second causes and details , as far as data are furnished him in 
the silent record of past geological ages. This contrast will appear more 
clearly if we look at a few particulars. The divine fiat : “ Let the waters 
under the heavens be gathered together into one place, and let the dry 
land appear,” gives once for all, in its entireness, the grand principle of a 
division between the waters and the dry land. It is as if God had said : 
Let this order of things come into being. It was one of the two grand 
features of the third day's work, and to that day it is assigned. We are 
not, however, to infer that no changes in the relative position of land and 
water took place afterwards. We know that such changes were very 
numerous ; but, being only the continuation of the idea contained in the 
original fiat, it did not come within the plan of the sacred penman to 
notice them in detail. The geologist, on the other hand, aims to give, as 
far as possible, a history of these changes in their regular succession. 

Take another example. The introduction of the vegetable world in 
its three grand divisions belongs to the same third day. It is all given at 
once, as an organic whole. So far as the truth of the sacred record is 
concerned, it would be a vain question whether grass , herbs , and fruit-trees 
came into being simultaneously. All three belong to one idea, that of 
vegetable life ; and all three are given together as the constituent elements 
of that idea, iust so the sacred writer proceeds in his account of the 
introduction of the animal kingdom ; only that here the marine animals 
and birds belong to the fifth day, the land animals and man to the sixth. 
But the geologist, in accordance with his plan, endeavors to give in detail 
the history of the different orders of plants and animals, as they appeared, 
one after another, in the successive geologic ages. 

We have here a satisfactory answer to the objection sometimes urged 
against the Mosaic narrative that the writer manifestly refers to the 
existing orders of plants and animals, and to these alone. That he refers 
to the existing orders of organic life is evident. And he does so right- 
fully ; for they are, as we have seen, included, as parts of a grand whole, 
in the Mosaic account of creation. If, as seems probable, he refers to the 
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existing orders alone, the simple inference is, that he does not know all 
that was included in the divine idea when God called into being the 
vegetable and animal kingdoms. This may be freely conceded ; for it 
has its perfect counterpart in prophecy. How little could our first 
parents know of the deep meaning contained in die original promise : “ I 
will put enmity between thee and the woman, and between thy seed and 
her seed ; it shall bruise thy head, and thou shalt bruise his heel ” ! And 
how little can we know of the process of the final judgment, when “ every 
one of us shall give account of himself to God ! ” 

IL Scriptural Chronology. The chronology of the Bible involves 
some very difficult questions. In the genealogical tables contained in the 
fifth and eleventh chapters of the Book of Genesis the texts of the 
Masoretic Hebrew (which is, of course, followed in our version), of the 
Hebrew-Samaritan, and of the Septuagint, differ in a remarkable manner. 
For the details, the reader must consult the treatises devoted to this 
subject ; we give only the final result. The Septuagint makes the period 
from the creation of Adam to the deluge, 2262 years (according to the 
Vatican manuscript, 2242 years); the Masoretic text, 1656 years; the 
Samaritan-Hebrew, 1307 years. From Noah to Abraham, again, the 
Septuagint and Samaritan- Hebrew give a much longer period than the 
Masoretic text — the Samaritan-Hebrew 650 years in excess ; the Septua- 
gint, 880 years. We dismiss the subject with the general remark that 
any uncertainty which may rest on the details of numbers in the Penta- 
teuch (and occasionally elsewhere) ought not to affect our confidence in 
the record as a whole; for here, as is well-known, there is a peculiar 
liability to variations. 

HI. The Longevity op the Antediluvian Patriarchs. This 
was well nigh tenfold the present term of life for robust and healthful men. 
The laws of physiology require us to assume that, before the flood, the 
period of childhood and youth was protracted in a corresponding manner ; 
and that, after this catastrophe, the whole process of human life began to 
be gradually quickened, — to run its course from infancy to old age in a 
shorter time, — till the age of man was at last reduced to its present 
measure. This result God accomplished, as he does so many of his other 
operations within the sphere of nature, in a secret and invisible way; 
whether by immediately touching man’s physical nature in its inmost 
recesses, or by the influence of natural causes, we cannot say. 

IV. The Antiquity of Man. Some modern writers have assigned 
to the human race a very high antiquity. From what has already been 
said concerning the uncertainty of the early chronological tables contained 
in the Book of Genesis, it is plain that we may, if the evidence be furnished, 
assume that man has been in existence more than six thousand years; 
perhaps, in accordance with the chronology of the Septuagint, more than 
, seven thousand years. But the arguments adduced to carry his existence 
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back a hundred thousand years or more rest only on uncertain data. The 
most that can be made out with probability is that man was coeval with 
some of the extinct mammals. On this species of evidence, Prestwich, as 
quoted by Dana , 1 remarks that, “ as it at present stands, it does not seem 
to me to necessitate the carrying of man back in past time, so much as 
the bringing forward of the extinct animals towards our own time.” As 
to the argument from the present rate of deposition of geological strata, it 
is at best uncertain ; and it is still further invalidated by the fact, now 
well established, that various parts of the earth’s surface are at present in 
process of slow elevation or depression. We hold ourselves ready to 
accept the certain results of scientific investigation, but not the crude 
inferences of scientific men, whether advanced in the interest of unbelief 
or of high orthodoxy. It is certain that the scriptural narrative is occupied 
with an account of the Adamic race, and of God’s dealings with it. It 
will be time enough to assume the existence of a pro- Adamic race, when 
cogent grounds for so doing shall appear. 

V. The Unity of the Human Race is assumed in scripture. Some 
modern scientific men ha\e denied this; but their arguments are theoretic, 
rather than demonstrative, and do not amount to proof. We must re- 
member, moreover, that man lives under a supernatural dispensation. 
The narrative in the eleventh chapter of Genesis seems to imply that God 
interposed in a supernatural way to confound human speech. In like 
manner he may have interposed in a secret way to produce or intensify 
the diversity of types in the human race. It does not appear, however, 
on. physiological grounds, necessary to assume any such immediate inter- 
position. The question of the origin of varieties in the same species is 
involved in obscurity. We leave it among the inscrutable things con- 
cerning which dogmatism is very inappropriate, certainly at the present 
stage of scientific investigation. 


Note B. 

Respecting the commerce with the spirits of the dead to which modem 
spiritualists lay claim, a few additional remarks may be in place. It is 
especially important that the preacher of the gospel plant himself on no 
lower or narrower platform than that which the scriptures themselves 
furnish. They do not deny the reality of witchcraft (of which necromancy 
is a prominent part) ; but they forbid witchcraft, as they do every form 
of divination, because its immediate influence is to transfer men’s supreme 
love and trust from the living God to created spirits, whether demons or 
the souls of the dead : “ When they shall say unto you, Seek unto them 
that have familiar spirits, and unto wizards that peep and mutter ; should 
not a people seek unto their God ? for the living to the dead ? ” * This is 

1 Manual of Geology (edition of 1867), p. 582. 3 Isa. viii. 19. 
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the language of inspiration. The modern “ medium ” answers to the 
ancient wizard or witch that had a “familiar spirit.*’ That there are 
various modifications in the machinery of the system of spiritualism, as 
compared with ancient necromancy, is freely conceded. But for substance, 
both are the same ; and both are to be rejected with abhorrence, on the 
same ground, by all who acknowledge God’s word as an infallible and 
sufficient rule of frith and practice. The preacher may believe that 
spiritualism is all jugglery and legerdemain. But when he condemns it 
on this ground alone, he relinquishes the high vantage ground on which 
it is both his privilege and his duty to stand. Let him, as far as he is 
able, expose the cheats of spiritualist manipulators. But let him also 
demonstrate to his people that whatsoever reality any one may claim for 
the system is only claiming reality for witchcraft. If it be impossible to 
reclaim those who have gone through the gateway of spiritualism into 
practical infidelity — the rejection of God’s word, if not wholly, yet as an 
infallible and sufficient rule of faith and practice, — he may at least hope 
to save some from entering that gateway. 


ARTICLE V. 

INFANT BAPTISM AND A REGENERATED CHURCH- 
MEMBERSHIP IRRECONCILABLE. 

BT BEV. W. H. H. HARSH, WILMINGTON, DEL. 

Two remarkable Articles on the subject of Infant Church- 
membership appeared during the past year — the first, in 
the “Methodist Quarterly Review” for January, from the 
pen of the late Rev. B. H. Nadal, D.D., Professor in the 
Drew Theological Seminary, New Jersey, entitled, “The 
Logic of Infant Church-membership ” ; and the second in 
the Bibliotheca Sacra ” for April, written by the Rev. Lewis 
Grout, formerly missionary of the A. B. C. F. M., entitled, 
“ The Church-membership of Baptized Children.” The ap- 
pearance of these two Articles on the same topic, in two 
prominent and widely circulated quarterlies, written by men 
(members of large, influential, and growing denominations) 
who, in all probability, knew nothing of each other’s views on 
the subject, and who reached their conclusions by indcpen- 
Vol. XXIX. No. 116. 84 
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dent investigation, is, we say, remarkable. The coincidence 
in time, in argument, and in the main conclusion, is striking. 

We are aware that Dr. Nadal and Mr. Grout do not speak 
for the denomination they respectively represent. We do not 
believe the majority, nor even a large minority, of the 
Methodists would accept Dr. Nadal’s conclusion. In fact, 
the editor of the Methodist Quarterly Review, in a foot-note 
at the close of his Article, says : “ We insert the above 
Article in cordial respect for the eminent character of the 
lamented writer, and not from any coincidence with his 
views. ,, As for our Congregational brethren, neither do we 
think a large proportion of them are prepared to accept the 
position stated and defended by Mr. Grout. Yet we cannot 
but regard the nearly simultaneous appearance of these two 
Articles, — one in January, and the other in April of the 
same year, — as a most significant fact. They appear as the 
views of individuals, it is true, and their authors alone are 
responsible for the presentation and advocacy of those views 
before the religious public ; still, we regard their authors as 
representative of a class, more or less numerous, among 
our Paedobaptist brethren, who are thinking deeply on the 
question relative to the status of baptized children, and who 
are not satisfied with the present indefiniteness. The sig- 
nificance, therefore, we attribute to the Articles we have 
referred to is, that they indicate most decidedly a state of 
uncertainty, and hence of unrest and dissatisfaction, in the 
minds of many Paedobaptists on the relation of baptized 
children to the church. That there exists this feeling of 
indefiniteness on the subject, Mr. Grout concedes at the 
outset, and evidently he designs his Article to be a contri- 
bution toward the solution of this pressing and perplexing 
problem. 1 He finds the opinions of many of the “ clergy 
and laity vague and diversified” respecting it. He says: 

1 Mr. Douglass, an English Paedobaptist Non-conformist, in his racy, and 
eminently suggestive volume, entitled, “The Pastor and his People,” in the 
chapter on “Uses of Infant Baptism,” corroborates what Mr. Grout asserts. 
Mr. Douglass, it should be noticed, speaks for England, and Mr. Grout for 
America. They state the same fact : “ Not one in a hundred can tell you any* 
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“ Some will admit that they belong to the church, yet seem 
to doubt or deny that the church belongs at all to them ; 
that is, the church has a claim upon the children and an 
interest in them, but the children have as yet no interest or 
place in the church. Some hold that they are in the church, 
yet not of it ; as though to be in it in any sense worthy of 
the name is not to be of it. Not a few seem to regard them 
as neither in it nor out of it, but as occupying some sort of 
middle ground ; as though this were either scriptural or 
tenable.” He continues: “On this point [the relation of 
baptized children to the church] our Congregational churches, 
many of them, — at least many members in most of them, — 
have departed from the teachings of the divine word, from 
the faith and practice of the primitive church, from the faith 
and practice of the Puritan fathers, and from the faith, at 
least, of other branches of the catholic church of the present 
age ; the Baptists aloue excepted.” 

To what extent this vagueness of conception of which Mr. 
Grout complains exists among Congregationalists, and others 
as well, we have no means of determining; but evidently 
among Congregationalists it must be considerable ; for he 
says : “ Inquiring of one and another as to their thoughts 
on this subject, what they believe to be the proper ecclesi- 
astical standing of baptized children, — whether they belong 
to the church, are in it and of it, or out of it, or where they 
are, — the writer has been somewhat surprised at the 
variety of views that prevail, even among those who are 
supposed to be of the same general faith in respect to the 
duty and import of infant baptism.” Evidently, he regards 
it as somewhat wide-spread, and that his opinion might not 
be conjectural, he made inquiry, in order that he might 
form an intelligent judgment. We most naturally infer that 
Mr. Grout did not make inquiry of the masses, but rather 

thing about the matter. They comply with the custom ; may consider it 
decorous, respectable and religious, but that is all” (p. 164). Again, in the 
same chapter, he says : “ Generally speaking, the members of our churches 
cannot see that infant baptism is of any use whatever. They comply with it 
from custom, but not one in a thousand can tell you the cut bono of the matter.” 
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of pastors of churches, of the more prominent and intelligent 
laymen, and of professors in colleges and theological semi- 
naries, with whom, as a “ returned missionary,” he would 
be most frequently brought in contact. If, then, as we 
suppose, in such circles be found a variety of views pre- 
vailing, — signs of hesitancy and want of definiteness, — it 
is highly probable those of the masses are not more definite. 
As for ourselves, we have long been satisfied that what Mr. 
Grout affirms of Congregationalists is more or less true of 
our evangelical Paedobaptist brethren generally. We have 
encountered the same thing when conversing with ministers 
and laymen among them on this subject. The question of 
the relationship of baptized children to the church, and the 
suggestion of difficulties that must arise in any attempt to 
reconcile the retention of infant baptism with the doctrine 
of a regenerated church-membership, has always been per- 
plexing. This, as is well known, is persistently pressed by 
Baptists, and we believe our Paedobaptist brethren must feel 
its force more and more. It has been repeatedly said, infant 
baptism is declining. Mr. Grout makes a reference to this 
opinion, in the early portion of his Article, and attributes it 
to the “ doubts, errors, and haziness of sentiment ” prevailing 
as to the relation which infants sustain to the church. How 
far infant baptism may have declined, we do not know ; but 
statistics, 1 and the passage occasionally of a resolution by an 
ecclesiastical body, censuring its neglect, and urging its 
observance, indicate its decline. As a Baptist, however, I 
have never regarded this decline as arising so much from 
the spread of the conviction among our Paedobaptist brethren 
that infant baptism is unscriptural (though there is something 
of this, and it is increasing), as from a want of clearness of 
definition of its significancy, and the relation the baptized 
child sustains to the church. The neglect , so far as it 
exists , arises , toe believe , more from difficulties fdt within , than 
from the pressure <f Baptists from without. The reasons 
urged in defence of the retention of infant baptism are not 

1 See foot-note in Madison A venae Lectures, p. 181. 
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uniform; one author denying what another affirms; and 
the two Articles we now have before us afford sufficient 
proof of the existence of conflicting views respecting the 
relation of baptized children to the visible church. Such 
being the fact, it is not strange that Mr. Grout found, as the 
the result of his inquiries, a “ variety of views ” that sur- 
prised him, or that Baptists should discover in statistics 
evidence of the decline of infant baptism. If such u haziness 
of sentiment ” as Mr. Grout asserts exist, the neglect of 
infant baptism must follow as a necessity. 

Believing, therefore, that among evangelical Paedobaptists 
the baptism of infants is being neglected in consequence of 
“haziness of vision” as to its reasons and significancy, we 
have thought the time nearing when they must re-examine 
the whole question, and make either more or less of it — 
state its utility, and define the relation of the baptized child 
to the church, or else reject the baptism of children altogether, 
and accept the Baptists’ position as to the proper subject of 
the ordinance as the exponent of the theory and fact of the 
New Testament. Mr. Grout has reached the same con- 
clusion, and is glad that the crisis is approaching. He says : 
“ Nor, again, do we think it among the least hopeful signs 
of the times pertaining to this point that so many are coming 
to be dissatisfied with the present state of the question. If 
we mistake not, the opinion is beginning to prevail that we 
as Congregationalists must take up this subject anew ; that 
both the clergy and the laity must think it through from 
end to end, and come to some conclusion less crude, more 
positive, definite, and consistent; that we must go either 
backward or forward, if we would ever hope to set our feet 
on* solid ground.” This conclusion is as correct as it is 
emphatic. Infant baptism means something or nothing. If 
something, let it be decided by its advocates what; if nothing, 
they should abandon it. The baptized child sustains such a 
relation to the church as the unbaptized child does not, and is 
in virtue of its baptism entitled to such privileges as an un- 
baptized child is not. If so, let that relation bfe decided, let 
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those privileges be defined. If the baptized child enters not 
into a relation to the church, and is not entitled to certain 
privileges denied the unbaptized child, does not its baptism 
degenerate into a religious farce ? Mr. Grout is right in his 
conclusion, when he says: “ We must go either backward or 
forward, if we would ever hope to set our feet on solid 
ground.” The definition of this relation, and of its conse- 
quent privileges, is the object at which both Mr. Grout and 
Dr. Nadal aim. 

As already stated, both lay down the same proposition. 
They both affirm that baptized children are members of the 
church. Dr. Nadal says : u We claim that infant church- 
membership is a principle common to all three of the Bible 
* dispensations of religion” — the patriarchal, the Mosaic, and 
the Christian. Mr. Grout says : “ Baptized children are 
truly members of the church.” This, however, was not 
always his opinion ; for he continues : “ Indeed, few are 
likely to be further from it than he was when first led, not 
long 6ince, to take up the subject and give it more than 
ordinary attention. But every step in the investigation 
served only to lead him to the conviction here avowed, that 
the children of whom we speak are really and truly in the 
church and members of it” The current phrase, “ children 
of the church,” is not strong enough to express his con- 
ception of the relation. He objects to it as both defective 
and dangerous. This he sees in the fact that it gives but a 
partial representation of their relation. It does not give 
prominence to the idea of “ membership in the church .” He 
says : “ We may call them infant members, minor members, 
or members in minority, if we will; only say not that a 
membership of this kind is imaginary, absurd, or worthless ; 
but rather bona fide , most real, and of blessed import.” 
What he means by the church-membership of baptized chil- 
dren he thus fully states : “ The membership we claim for 
those of whom we speak is more than hereditary, nominal, or 
honorary. The baptized child is brought into the church, and 
sealed and made a member of it, in a higher sense, for other 
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purposes, and in an other mode than can find a parallel or 
perfect illustration in any natural birth, civil code, or cere- 
monial law — brought in, made and sealed a member through 
divine direction, by divine authority, by virtue of having the 
initiatory ordinance, the rite of baptism, administered to 
him, on the ground of the parents’ faith and covenant, and 
to the end that he may be guarded from evil, nurtured in 
holiness, be trained for service, and be prepared for the 
kingdom of heaven. The children of God’s believing people 
may be so matriculated, so enrolled and incorporated into 
his church as to be ‘ no more strangers and foreigners, but 
fellow-citizens with the saints, and of the household of God,’ 
even before they are able and qualified in all respects to have 
part in those higher duties and privileges of which adult 
believers are prepared to partake.” These statements have 
the merit of clearness and distinctness. 

The arguments on which Both writers rely are substantially 
the same. Mr. Grout, however, presents them more fully than 
Dr. Nadal, pressing into service inferential arguments based 
on passages in the Epistles, to which Dr. Nadal does not 
refer, but which he no doubt would have accepted as fur- 
nishing additional support for their common position. It is 
no part of our object to state the arguments on which they 
rely for the purpose of refuting them ; for a Baptist cares 
nothing for the merit of the argument in favor of the church- 
membership of baptized children, inasmuch as he objects 
to the baptism of children as itself unscriptural. Suffice, 
therefore, for us to say that the chief reliance of both is on 
the assumed identity of the patriarchal, Mosaic, and Christian 
dispensations ; and hence, being identical, as children were 
by circumcision made members of what they term the 
patriarchal and Mosaic churches, so, baptism having taken 
the place of circumcision, infants receiving baptism become 
thereby members of the Christian church* Dr. Nadal thus 
6ums up the argument drawn from this source : “ If the 
covenant of God with his church is one in all ages,, and if 
infants were admitted into the church under the patriarchal 
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and Mosaic dispensations of that covenant, then, unless it is 
clearly forbidden under the Christian dispensation of the 
same covenant, the inference is irresistible that they must be 
admitted under the Christian dispensation. Why not ? The 
covenant is the same, and the dispensation freer and more 
extended. Shall we establish a narrower policy under a 
broader dispensation, and in the very act of conferring privi- 
leges upon all nations take them away from a class that 
always enjoyed them ? ” Dr. Nadal urges other reasons. 
He at once illustrates and argues that, as the allegiance of 
the parents to the state binds their children and all their 
temporal interests to the state, so does the professed alle- 
giance of the parents bind their children to the church in a 
like relation for the same reason. “ And, as in the one case 
the child is brought in a real and vital political union with 
the state, through the civil and political life of the parents, 
and thus becomes an incipient citizen, so, in the other 
case, he is brought into a genuine union with the spiritual 
commonwealth through their life in the church.” Mr. Grout, 
in summing up the argument drawn from the assumed 
identity of the three dispensations, says : “ If, then, baptism 
is of the same use and import in the church under the new 
dispensation as circumcision was under the old, — the one 
being instituted in the church directly upon the removal of 
the other, — how can we avoid the conclusion that one is a 
substitute for the other. And if the child of a believing 
parent, being circumcised, was thus and thereby admitted 
into the visible church of God and made a member, under 
the old dispensation, as we believe none will deny, then who 
can deny that the child of a believing parent, being baptized 
under the new dispensation, is thus and thereby admitted 
into the same, and made a member thereof.” As already 
said, Mr. Grout’s argument is much more extended than 
Dr. Nadal’s. He adduces Matt, xxviii. 19, Mark x. 14, and 
1 Cor. vii. 14. He gives the opinion of Justin Martyr, and 
of St. Austin, of John Calvin, and of the Westminster 
divines ; and, after quoting from these and other authorities, 
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concludes : “ So that, so far as their standards go, it is plain 
that Presbyterians look upon those who have been baptized 
in infancy as made thus and thereby members of the church 
of Christ. ,, Such is the defence. We leave to our Paedo- 
baptist brethren who deny that baptized children are mem- 
bers of the church the task of refuting Mr. Grout and Dr. 
Nadal and others who may endorse their position. If we 
believed in infant baptism, we see not how we could avoid 
the conclusion to which they come, with only this difference 
— we should supplement their theory with that of “ baptismal 
regeneration,” which they both repudiate, but which to us 
has always seemed essential to anything like a consistent 
defence of infant baptism. 

At this point we desire our reader to note carefully an 
important fact respecting the arguments brought forward by 
the advocates of the church-membership of baptized children. 
The fact is this : They are precisely the same by which the 
advocates of infant baptism refute Baptists . This is true of 
the arguments adduced by Dr. Nadal and Mr. Grout. A 
change in a few words and phrases, and their line of argu- 
ment is precisely that to bo found in any treatise in defence 
of infant baptism. But we must remember they are not 
engaged in a controversy with Baptists. The question does 
not relate to the authority for baptizing infants. This they 
assume. The question is, What relation do infants sustain to 
the church ? The answer they give is, that they are members 
of the church. The defence is, that whatever justifies the 
administration of baptism to them entitles them to recog- 
nition as members of the visible church. They are urging 
their Paedobaptist brethren to adopt a consistent theory and 
practice on the subject of infant baptism. The present status , 
they insist, is unsatisfactory. They propose to remove all 
difficulty by deciding them to be within the pale of the 
church. This is their demand, and is that of those for 
whom they may be regarded as speaking. And, if infant 
baptism be retained by our evangelical Paedobaptist brethren, 
we venture the prophecy that the demand will be heeded, or 

Vol. XXIX. No. 116. 85 
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else the practice of infant baptism will decline more and 
more. There is a strong pressure forcing this issue. The 
position, growth, and influence of Baptists, strengthened as 
they are in their views and practices on the mode, as well 
as subjects, of baptism by the concessions of many of th; 
ablest theologians and ripe scholars of their opponents, is 
one source of this pressure. The fundamental position of 
Baptists is that the membership of the visible church must 
be composed of regenerated persons, and that the ordinances 
are only for such as have been “ born again.” Hence they 
have, no perplexity with the question, “ What relation do 
baptized children bear to the church ? ” for they are freed 
from all such embarrassment by denying that infants are 
scriptural subjects of baptism. Baptists, therefore, can de- 
fend the doctrine of a regenerated church-membership with 
perfect consistency. But, as our evangelical Paedobaptist 
brethren believe also in regeneration as essential to certain 
privileges in the church, they, just so far as they insist on 
regeneration, nullify and shroud in the mystery of indefi- 
niteness their practice of infant baptism. And this difficulty 
they feel. Its presence is pressing the question as to the 
status of baptized children on them, and is one of the strong 
reasons why they must “ think it through from end to end,” 
and “go either forward or backward,” before they can 
“ever hope to set their feet on solid ground.” Another 
cause of this pressure is the ritualistic development, so 
marked a feature in the religious movements of the day. 
At first, this was scouted, sneered at, and ridiculed. It was 
regarded — and is still by many — as simply a question of 
clerical millinery, of form and of ceremony, of pulpit genu- 
flexions, and of vain display in external worship. It is, 
indeed, all this ; but it is very much more. If it were 
nothing more, it would be a very innocent thing, and we 
could laugh it out of the world. It is far deeper, however. 
It rests on a principle, and that principle is deep and strong 
in the hold it takes on all the votaries of ritualism, and sure 
to captivate all who suffer themselves to be drawn within 
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the circle of its seductive influence. The essential principle 
of ritualism is found in its conception of the visible church. 
This is regarded as “ a mediating church,” dispensing salvation 
by means of the ordinances. Hence, the ritualistic theory 
of “ sacramental grace.” This being the conception of the 
visible church, and of the province and efficacy of the ordi- 
nances, the significance the Ritualist attaches to the baptism 
of infants is obvious. His theory of “ baptismal regenera- 
tion ” rests on a firm foundation, if his theory of the visible 
church and the ordinances be correct. For this reason ritualists 
“ treat baptized children as in grace, and believing, look fpr 
their full preparation for heaven by the sanctifying grace of 
the Holy Spirit, through the Christian nurture of the church.” 1 
We do not know that the Ritualist attempts the defence of 
infant baptism, apart from his theory of “ baptismal regen- 
eration ” ; nor do we know of a defence of infant baptism by 
any Paedobaptist, however strongly he may repudiate the 
Ritualist’s theory of its efficacy, who does not find difficulty 
in so defending it as not to give sanction to that dogma 
concerning its efficacy against which he protests. Dr. Nadal, 
in defending the church-membership of baptized children, is 
careful to state that he does not base it on any saving efficacy 
imparted by baptism. Of baptismal regeneration, he says: 
“ This theory we of course reject, both as unscriptural and 
as ascribing a magical effect to priestly functions, which 
must promote superstition in the ignorant, and breed con- 
tempt among the enlightened.” This protest against bap- 
tismal regeneration from evangelical Paedobaptists is now 
called for. The facts in the case, as they present themselves 
to a Baptist, are two : (a) The Ritualist, granting the sound- 
ness of his premises, is correct in his conclusion as to the 
efficacy of baptism ; (b) The evangelical Paedobaptist retains 
infant baptism, but repudiates the ritualistic conception both 
of the visible church and the efficacy of the ordinances. The 
problem, therefore, the evangelical Paedobaptist has to find 
a solution for, is : u I do not believe in baptismal rtegenera- 
1 See the Tercentennial of the Heidelberg Catechism, pp. 272, 290. 
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tion ; yet I defend the administration of baptism to infants. 
What relation do the infants I baptize have to the church? 
to what privileges are they entitled? If ncft regenerated, 
which I deny, what benefits have been conferred on them 
and secured to them by means of their baptism?” The 
Ritualist has no difficulty of this sort ; for, according to his 
theory, they are “ members of Christ, and inheritors of the 
kingdom of heaven.” His advantage is immense. He will 
force his evangelical Paedobaptist neighbor either to abandon 
infant baptism, or defend it on ritualistic grounds. The 
Baptist doctrine of a regenerated church-membership, on the 
one hand, and the ritualistic doctrine of baptismal regenera- 
tion, on the other, are forcing the issue, and compelling — 
slowly, it may be, but surely — our evangelical Paedobaptist 
brethren to “ come to some conclusion less crude, more posi- 
tive, definite, and consistent.” 

These Articles, therefore, we regard as the heralds of a 
coming controversy, not between Baptists and Paedobaptists 
on the authority for baptizing infants, but among Paedo- 
baptists themselves on the relation to the visible church into 
which baptism introduces the child. This question is making 
an imperative demand for adjustment, and we see not how 
it can be much longer delayed. And further, we see not 
how they can avoid one of two conclusions— either renounc- 
ing the baptism of infants as “ unscriptur|d and untenable,” 
or else accepting the conclusion of Mr. Grout and Dr. Nadal, 
that, in virtue of their baptism, they are members of the 
visible church — a conclusion which, in our judgment, cannot 
be long entertained without compelling the acceptance of 
baptismal regeneration. Not only Congregationalists, but 
all others, “ must take up this subject anew ” ; for it, more 
than anything else, is the cause of that separation and 
antagonism existing between Baptists and Paedobaptists; 
and, if we may infer from “ the signs of the times,” promises 
soon to be the occasion of conflicting theories among its 
advocates as to its design and efficacy. The fact is, there is 
a growing demand, — and the indications are that the time 
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for heeding it is near, — >for a general readjustment of those 
things by which evangelical Christians are separated. Dr, 
Pressense 1 lifts thoughtfully said : “ There is not a single 
religious party which does not feel the need either of con- 
firmation or of transformation. All churches born of the 
time of the Reformation are passing through a crisis. They 
are all asking themselves, though from various standpoints, 
whether the Reformation does not need to be continued and 
developed. Aspiration toward the church of the future is 
becoming more general, more ardent. But for all who 
admit the divine origin of Christianity, thq church has its 
type and ideal in that of the great past, which goes back, not 
three, but eighteen, centuries. To cultivate a growing 
knowledge of this, in order to attain a growing conformity 
to it, is the task of the church of to-day. In the same direc- 
tion,” he adds, “it must move, in order to make that advance 
in its theology which prudence and necessity alike dictate, 
and which will consist in an ever deepening appropriation 
of apostolic doctrine.” This general conclusion we indorse ; 
and its force in relation to the point before us is increased 
when we recollect that Dr. Pressense holds infant baptism 
to be without scriptural authority, and its practice antago- 
nistic to the fundamental idea of the new dispensation . 2 

1 History of Apostolic Era, p. 7. 

2 On baptism Dr. Pressense thus clearly states the conclusions to which his 
study of the constitution of the church in the “Apostolic Era ” led him. “ Re- 
garded from the apostolic point of view, baptism cannot be connected either with 
circumcision or with the baptism administered to proselytes to Judaism. Be- 
tween it and circumcision there is all the difference which exists between the 
Theocracy, to which admission was by birth, and the church, which is entered only 
by conversion. It is in direct connection with faith, that is, with the most free and 
most individual action of the human soul. As to the baptism administered to 
the Jewish proselytes, it accompanied circumcision, and was of like import. It 
purified the neophyte and his. family from the defilements of Paganism, aud 
sealed his incorporation and that of his children to the Jewish theocracy ; its 
character was essentially national and theocratic. Christian baptism is not to be 
received any more than faith by right of inheritance. This is the great reason 
why we cannot believe that it was administered in the Apostolic age to little 
children. No positive fact sanctioning the practice can be adduced from the 
New Testament .” — Apostolic Era , pp. 375-376. He indeed refers to the instances 
of household baptism as furnishing to some a presumptive evidence in favor of 
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Whatever other questions, therefore, may come up for read- 
justment, infant baptism, both as to authority and significance, 
will be, we are persuaded, one of the first — perhaps the first 
It is, among evangelical Christians, the vital question of the 
day. Baptists protest against it, and demand of those who 
retain it a scriptural reason. Ritualists press their theory 
of baptismal regeneration ; while among evangelical Paedo- 
baptists their belief in a regenerated church-membership, on 
the one hand, and their denial of baptismal regeneration, on 
the other, leave them in the singular position of defenders 
of a practice the significancy of which they are unable to 
define, either as regards its immediate effects on the subject, 
or the privileges to which he is entitled in the visible 
church. 

The final adjustment of this question will involve the set- 
tlement of most of the other questions on which evangelical 
Christians, are now divided ; for they are intimately con- 
nected with, and essentially dependent upon it. Its retention 
must materially modify the conception those who practise it 
form of the ordinances ; and, as the relation between ordi- 
nances and doctrine is most intimate, — as they mutually 
modify our conception of each, — so it must affect doctrinal 
views and the whole theory of the nature and functions of 
the visible church. 

It is obvious that, in any theory of the church-membership 
of baptized children, the vital subject of personal regeneration 
by the Holy Spirit must be considered in its relation to it. 
This cannot be ignored. It is a most prominent, most essen- 
tial doctrine of the word of God : 44 Except a man be born 
again, he cannot see the kingdom of God.” 44 If any man 
be in Christ, he is a new creature. Old things are passed 
away ; behold, all things are become new.” 44 For in Christ 
Jesus neither circumcision availeth anything, nor uncircum- 

the Apostolic origin of infant baptism ; bat in the foot-note in his work at this 
point the reader will find that he gives reasons for regarding sach “ presumptive 
evidence ” as insufficient and unsatisfactory. Other quotations which we make 
farther on show conclusively that Dr. Pressense’s conception of the visible 
church is that of the Baptists. 
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cision, but a new creature.” 1 The Roman Catholic teaches 
that regeneration is imparted to the child by baptism; 
affirming “ that the law of baptism, as established by our 
Lord, extends to all, insomuch that, unless they are re- 
generated by the grace of baptism, be their parents Christians 
or infidels, they are born to eternal misery and everlasting 
destruction .” 2 The theory of the Ritualist is the same, 
except that we do not understand him to assert the horrible 
doctrine of u the eternal misery and everlasting destruction ” 
of those infants dying without the saving grace supposed to 
accompany the administration of baptism. But the evan- 
gelical Paedobaptist does not believe, with the Roman Cath- 
olic, that all unbaptized infants are lost, nor with the Roman 
Catholic and Ritualist, that the application of a few drops 
of water to the forehead of the unconscious infant, has the 
magical power to make it a “ new creature in Christ Jesus.” 
On the contrary, he believes in the salvation of all dying in 
infancy, whether baptized or unbaptized, whether born of 
infidel, heathen, or Christian parents ; and, whatever notion 
he may have concerning the efficacy of infant baptism, or of 
the relation to the church and consequent privileges to 
which it entitles the baptized child, he does not accept the 
dogma of baptismal regeneration. This he discards, holding 
that baptism “is not the putting away of the filth of the 
flesh,” and, therefore, that we are “ born, not of blood, nor 
of the will of the flesh, nor of the will of man, but of God.” 
On the subject of regeneration, the evangelical Paedobaptist 
holds the same views held by Baptists, though he can never 
be their consistent advocate as the Baptist can ; for, while 
he continues to regard unconscious infants as proper subjects 
for the ordinances, and while he believes they can be bap- 
tized on the faith of proxies, be they parents or sponsors, 
he must encounter insurmountable difficulties in reconciling 
his practice of infant baptism with his doctrine of a regene- 
rated church-membership. And if he insist, that in virtue 

1 John iii. 3 ; 2 Cor. y. 17 ; Gal. vi. 15. 

* Catechism of the Council of Trent (Balt, ed.), 123. 
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of their baptism children are members of the visible church, 
the difficulties increase in number, and grow yet more in- 
surmountable in character. 

Mr. Grout and Dr. Nadal, having stated their views, and 
given their “ strong reasons ” for believing baptized children 
to be members of the church, come at length to this vital 
question of a regenerated church -membership, and pro- 
ceed to dispose of it in such a way as to harmonize with 
their theory. Though it is not our object, in this Article, 
to criticise these writers, but only to use their position and 
arguments for the purpose of showing that infant baptism 
and the doctrine of a regenerated church-membership are 
utterly irreconcilable, yet we must at this point refer to the 
manner in which they treat their topic when they come to 
discuss it in relation to regeneration. Mr. Grout will not 
surrender one iota of his faith in the indispensableness of 
regeneration to the full privileges of church-membership. 
He claims that baptized children are members, (“ bona fide , 
most real, of blessed import ”); but he insists that they shall 
be denied certain privileges, which, if they are members, 
bona fide , most real,” and not “imaginary, absurd, or worth- 
less,”) they ought to be allowed to enjoy. He denies them 
the privilege of coming to the Lord’s table until “ they give 
evidence of a suitable preparation.” He concedes that in 
the past there were “ men so lost to the proprieties of the 
Christian religion, and to the common sense of the gospel of 
Christ, as to bring even infants to the Lord’s supper.” This, 
however, he thinks is “ hardly likely to obtain in the Prot- 
estant church of the present day.” But if baptized children 
are members of the visible church, why not allow them to 
partake of the loaf and the cup? Why allow them the 
benefits of one ordinance, and not of the other ? He denies 
them “ the same voice which members of adult years in full 
communion may have in managing the spiritual affairs of 
the church. Affairs of this kind are too precious and sacred 
to be intrusted to juvenile years, or to the direction of those 
who are not ready for an avowal of personal devotion to all 
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the higher ends for which the church is established.” But 
if by baptism they are constituted bona fide members of the 
visible church, why, when they emerge from infancy to 
childhood and youth, must they be debarred from all par- 
ticipation in the spiritual affairs of the church ? Not only 
must they be denied participation in the spiritual affairs of 
the church ; “ but until they take upon themselves the obli- 
gations of the covenant which their parents made with God 
for them, by a regular profession of personal faith in Christ, 
is the privilege of bringing their own offspring to the bap- 
tismal font” denied. If they were by their own baptism 
made bona fide members in infancy, why deny thi6 same 
blessing to their offspring; and if they then became members 
in any intelligible and appreciable sense, why demand of 
them a “regular profession of personal faith in Christ?” 
Was the first irregular? With the question, Are they 
amenable to church discipline? Mr. Grout, evidently, has 
serious trouble ; and it has, he states, occasioned “ some 
difficulty and diversity of opinion.” If they are members, 
they are subject to church discipline. If they do wrong, 
they should be rebuked by the church ; if they repent, for- 
given ; and if incorrigible, expelled. Mr. Grout is evidently 
much confused with this branch of his subject, and deals 
largely in the opinions of others. The only important, definite 
statement of his own is, that “suspension or excommunica- 
tion ” is not possible, because u they have not yet come to 
such an advanced standing, by voluntarily assuming the 
obligations of the covenant made with God by their parents 
for them, as to make this method of procedure possible, even 
if it were proper.” The only discipline he conceives possible, 
or proper, is “ careful and prayerful instruction, advice, 
remonstrance, a kind parental teaching and training ‘ in the 
nurture and admonition of the Lord.’ ” But is that worthy of 
being called church-membership in which all that is implied 
in the relation is denied ? As it seems to us, Mr. Grout in 
what he denies the baptized child nullifies all he claims it en- 
titled to in virtue of its baptism. But the cause of his evident 
Vol. XXIX. No. 116. 86 
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self-contradiction and embarrassment is obvious. The phrases 
“ give evidence of suitable preparation,” “ an avowal of per- 
sonal devotion,” “ a regular profession of personal faith in 
Christ,” reveal the secret. They point unmistakably to the 
doctrine of regeneration. They imply, beyond a doubt, that 
Mr. Grout believes most ardently in a regenerated church- 
membership ; and as he denies baptismal regeneration, he is 
forced to deny to those children whom he thinks to be members 
of the church every privilege to which church-membership 
entitles us. 

Dr. Nadal disposes of this subject of a regenerated church- 
membership after an entirely different manner. With the 
merciless blade of his “ Logic of Infant Church-membership,” 
at a single blow, he cuts the Gordian knot. He denies bap- 
tismal regeneration,” on one hand, and, on the other, asserts 
“ that regeneration is not a condition of admission into the 
church of Christ.” He holds, therefore, the Ritualist and 
the Baptist to be guilty of the same error, and hence, by 
implication, also, those Paedobaptists — like Mr. Grout, for 
instance — who deny the baptized child those privileges, the 
peculiar heritage of the spiritually minded. “The back- 
lying error is the same in both, namely, the assumption that 
only regenerate persons can be admitted into the church. 
The Baptist holds the same error. He too believes that only 
regenerate persons can unite with the church ; and, as he 
knows of no method of regenerating infants, he makes short 

work of it, and excludes them from church-membership 

The Baptist has no right to exclude the infant on the ground 
that it cannot in its unconscious state be regenerated ; and 
the high churchman and those who hold congenital regenera- 
tion have no need to resort to ecclesiastical magic, or to 
doubtful theories, in order to have the infant regenerated. 
Both the infant and its parents may come in without re- 
generation. One chief reason for all the difficulty on this 
question (the relation of baptized children to the church) is 
the fact that most of the churches, coming to hold that adults 
must be regenerated before entering the church, and wishing 
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to have consistency, required the same thing of infants. All 
must come in on the same terms, or substantially in the 
same moral and spiritual state. The prime error was in 
making regeneration essential to adult church-membership. 
That once required, then came the puzzle of the regeneration 
of children.” Dr. Nadal has, in this passage, fairly stated 
the difficulty, and explained its cause. If regeneration be 
made essential to adult baptism and church-membership, the 
relation of baptized children to the church, and the effect 
and privileges of their baptism, become indeed most puzzling 
questions. He does not attempt to reconcile infant baptism 
with a regenerated church-membership; and by denying that 
regeneration is a term of admission into the visible church — 
holding this view to be erroneous — he endeavors to avoid 
Scylla on the one side, and Charybdis on the other, by de- 
nying the ritualistic doctrine of baptismal regeneration, in 
the one case, and the Baptist doctrine of a regenerated 
church-membership in the other. Thus his logic cleaves the 
way for a clear passage. He demolishes, at one blow, that 
before which Mr. Grout bows in reverence. Mr. Grout re- 
quires 44 a regular profession of personal faith in Christ ” as 
a condition of admission into full participation of the privi- 
leges of church-membership. Dr. Nadal, on the contrary, in- 
sists that all that can be required of an adult, in order to his 
admission into the church, is, that he be an honest seeker — 
in the language of the (M. E.) church, that 4 he desire to flee 
the wrath to come, and be saved from his sins/ The ground 
on which Dr. Nadal argues that both infants and adults who 
are seeking are to be admitted into the church 44 is their com- 
mon receptivity . Both are in the best possible condition to 
receive the lessons and the life of Christianity. The 4 seeker ’ 
of religion, laboring to renounce sin, and waiting for the 
inward, liberating word, has reduced sinful resistance to the 
minimum. He is eagerly, consciously, prayerfully receptive. 
And the infant, though all unconscious, is thoroughly and only 
receptive. The two differ in the mode of their receptivity, 
but not as to its substance. Both are as thoroughly receptive 
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as is possible in their respective states.” How very differently 
these two writers dispose of the subject of a regenerated church- 
membership, when, in the progress of their discussion, they 
reach it. We leave our Paedobaptist brethren to sit in judg- 
ment on their disposition of it— to pronounce in favor of one 
or the other, or against both. Their conclusion respecting it 
is no business of ours. It is a domestic affair, threatening, 
as we think, the harmony of the family ; but we do not f eel 
ourselves called upon to intermeddle with it, further than 
we have done in the progress of this Article, to show their 
position and arguments as illustrative of the difficulties that 
present themselves in attempting to harmonize infant baptism 
with the doctrine of a regenerated church-membership. 

Others have thought deeply on this question, and have 
grappled with the difficulties presented in attempting to 
reconcile it. We will here refer to but one — the late Rev. 
William Cunningham, D.D., Principal and Professor of 
Church History, New College, Edinburgh — a man whose 
high standing in his own church, profound learning in 
historical theology, deep piety, reverential spirit toward the 
word of God, and exemplary candor in all his statements and 
arguments, give importance to all his utterances, and entitle 
them to the respectful attention of all thoughtful men. We 
refer to him to show that he felt, and conceded, the difficulty, 
though he continued to defend the baptism of children. Of 
adult baptism, he says: “ In the case of the baptism of adults^ 
we can speak clearly and decidedly as to the general objects 
and ordinary effects of the administration of the ordinance .” 1 
Further on, he adds: “It is admitted, also y that the ordi- 
nary tenor of scriptural language concerning baptism has 
respect, primarily and principally, to persons in this condition, 
— that is, to adults, — and that thus a profession of faith is 
ordinarily associated with the scripture notices of the ad- 
ministration of baptism, so that, as has been explained, we 
are to regard baptism upon a full profession of faith as 
exhibiting the proper type and full development of the ordi- 
1 Historical Theology, p. 158. 
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nance.” 1 He then finds the truo signification of baptism, not 
in its administration to the unconscious infant, but to the 
conscious, regenerated adult, who submits to it intelligently, 
and to whom it symbolizes a new “ life of faith in the Son 
of God.” Hence it is no cause of surprise, having made 
these concessions, that he says, speaking of the objections of 
Baptists to infant baptism : “ It cannot be reasonably denied 
that they have much that is plausible to allege in opposition to 
infant baptism.” 2 The difficulty Dr. Cunningham encounters, 
concedes, and attempts to remove, is that of reconciling what 
the New Testament teaches respecting the baptism of pro- 
fessed believers, and the administration of the ordinance to 
unconscious infants. The subjects are very different. The 
former submits to it intelligently and freely ; the other is 
brought to it, and is unconscious of its significance. It 
is obvious, therefore, that we cannot associate precisely the 
same idea with the ordinance when we see it administered 
to infants as we can when we see adults submitting to it. It is 
at this point he grapples, and labors to remove the difficulty, 
and explain the difference in the significance of the ordi- 
nance as administered to these two essentially distinct classes 
of subjects. Of the method by which he proposes to recon- 
cile the conceded contradiction we are not called on here to 
speak ; but the remarks he makes concerning infant baptism 
are pertinent to our topic, and therefore we quote them. 
He says: “As there are, undoubtedly, some difficulties in 
the way of applying fully to the baptism of infants the 
definition usually given of the sacrament, and the general 
accounts commonly set forth of the objects and ends of 
baptism, we are very apt to be led to form, insensibly, very 
erroneous and defective views of the nature and effects of 
baptism as an ordinance instituted by Christ in his church, 
or, rather, to rest contented with scarcely any distinct or 
definite conception on the subject.” 8 The consequences of 
this state of things he thus describes : “ The discomfort of 
this state of uncertainty, the difficulty of laying down any 

1 Historical Theology, p. 151 . 3 Ibid. p. 146 . 8 Ibid. p. 145 . 
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definite doctrine upon this subject, has often led men to 
adopt one or other of two opposite extremes, which have the 
appearance of greater simplicity and definiteness, that is, 
either to deny the lawfulness of infant baptism altogether, or 
to embrace the doctrine of baptismal justification and re- 
generation, and to represent all baptized infants, or at least 
all the baptized infants of believing parents, as receiving 
these great blessings in and with the external ordinances, or 
as certainly and infallibly to receive them at some future 
time.” 1 That is, some have been led by the inconsistent 
position of those who baptize ilifants, but deny them the 
privileges of church-membership — for Dr. Cunningham and 
his Presbyterian brethren, as well as others, deny this — to 
find a consistent support for infant baptism by accepting the 
theory of baptismal regeneration, i.e. becoming Ritualists ; 
or else have accepted the only other consistent alternative — 
becoming Baptists, and thus holding the doctrine of a con- 
verted church-membership. And these are the only two 
possible solutions of the question. As long, therefore, as the* 
“ haziness of vision ” of which Mr. Grout complains con- 
tinues, and as long as men “ form insensibly very erroneous 
and defective views of the objects and ends of baptism ” as 
administered to infants, we must expect this. If they cling 
to infant baptism, and yet hold to the doctrine of regeneration, 
they must become Ritualists ; if they give up infant baptism, 
they must, in theory at least, become Baptists. Dr. Anderson, 
of Glasgow, has recently said of this tendency toward bap- 
tismal regeneration in Scotland: u There is yet detectable 
among our Presbyterian population an impure leaven of the 
superstition of water-baptism sanctification ,” 2 which, just 
before, he humorously defines as " spiritual hydro-dynamics , 
or, still more specifically, spiritual hydraulics — a first prin- 
ciple of the popish science of salvation.” Thus, it matters 
not what efficacy is attributed to the baptism of infants, what 
privileges are regarded as insured to them by means of it, 

1 Historical Theology, p. 151. 

8 Dr. Anderson on Regeneration, p. 25. Compare p. 115. 
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or what relation they are regarded as holding to the visible 
church in virtue of it, the question of a regenerated church- 
membership comes up, and must be disposed of; and the 
various efforts made to harmonize the two give evidence of 
their essential antagonism, and hence demonstrate the solu- 
tion of the problem impossible. Dr. NadaPs is the only 
possible one ; but that is not a solution, for it denies that 
regeneration is a condition of membership in the visible 
church. 

Now, the fact is, that the reconciliation of the doctrine of 
a regenerated church-membership and the retention of infant 
baptism — to say nothing of the church-membership of bap- 
tized children — is impossible, because the two things are 
essentially antagonistic ; and therefore these and all other 
efforts to harmonize them, and that “haziness of vision” and 
“indistinctness of conception” of which we have just noticed 
complaint, are simply the indisputable evidences of their 
diametrical opposition to each other. If what the New 
Testament plainly teaches concerning the significance of 
baptism is always to be learned from those instances of, and 
references to, adult baptism it contains — from which source 
Dr. Cunningham, as we have just seen, says it must, — then 
infant baptism must be explained in some way harmonizing 
with that fact. But we can conceive of no possible way of 
so explaining it, except the theory of baptismal regeneration. 
Mr. Grout'writes his Article to prove that infants are mem- 
bers of the church, but denies the theory of the Ritualist, 
that they are made new creatures in Christ Jesus. Hence, 
when he comes to deal with the subject of a regenerated 
church-membership, he denies to them every privilege to 
which as members one would suppose them entitled. All 
he claims for them in the former portion of his essay, he 
denies to them in the latter. Evidently, the cause of his 
self-contradiction is that in heart he is loyal to the evangelical 
doctrine of personal moral renovation by the Holy Spirit as 
an indispensable prerequisite to participation in spiritual 
privileges, but yet clings to infant baptism. He cannot, and 
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he does not, make the two things harmonize. The same is 
true of Dr. Nadal. He, too, repudiates everything savoring 
of baptismal regeneration. Unlike Mr. Grout, he makes no 
attempt to reconcile infant baptism and a regenerate mem- 
bership. He meets the case, and undoubtedly presents a 
theory logically consistent, by denying that regeneration is 
a condition of admission into the church of Christ, and thus 
relieves the question of all difficulty ; for he holds that all 
the difficulty, haziness, and obscurity that has enveloped this 
question, or may now shroud it, arises from the fundamental 
misconception “ that adults must be regenerated before 
entering the visible church.” If this conflict of conclusions, 
among those who concede the existence of difficulties and 
attempt to remove them and present a consistent theory, be 
not strong presumptive evidence of essential antagonism 
between the two things themselves, we confess our judgment 
at fault. And if the advocates of infant baptism find them- 
selves thus embarrassed respecting its meaning and design, 
and arc forced to dispose, by methods so essentially different, 
of personal regeneration as necessary to participation in some 
of the privileges of church association, as we have just seen 
Mr. Grout and Dr. Nadal do, we need not be surprised that 
so eminent a man as Dr. Cunningham should have made such 
strong concessions to the plausibility — if we may not use a 
stronger term — of the position of Baptists; for they, to say 
the least, have the appearance of consistency in their view 
of the proper subjects of baptism, and certainly are troubled 
by no such doubts and self-conscious contradictions between 
their theory and practice as their Paedobaptist brethren. 
We say “ self-conscious contradictions ” ; for, as these two 
Articles and the remarks of Dr. Cunningham and of others 
we might quote show, they feel that between the practice of 
infant baptism and the advocacy of a regenerated church- 
membership there is a strong appearance, at least, of incon- 
sistency, which is ever calling for explanation. The truth, 
as* it seems to a Baptist in contemplating this dilemma in 
which his Paedobaptist brethren concede themselves to be, is 
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this: They hold and preach and demand regeneration as 
indispensable to participation in spiritual privileges; and 
hence, whenever they defend the doctrine of regeneration, 
or attempt the explanation of infant baptism, as Dr. Cun- 
ningham does, so as to make it harmonize with that con- 
ception of baptism we form on seeing it administered to 
adults, or read in the New Testament of its being administered 
to that class, they take Baptist ground, and make infant 
baptism a practical nullity ; their statement of its utility and 
design being shrouded in a mystical indefiniteness. And 
when they attempt the defence of infant baptism, they 
(though protesting against it, and endeavoring to steer clear 
of it) are constantly verging toward the theory of baptismal 
regeneration — excepting, of course, any who may accept of 
Dr. Nadars conclusion, that the whole difficulty arises from 
making regeneration essential to adult participation in the 
ordinances and in the spiritual privileges of church-member- 
ship. Thus are they forced to oscillate perpetually between 
the Baptist and the ritualistic theories, because they hold 
both substantially. Infant baptism can have no consistent 
defence not ritualistic, if it is to be harmonized with the 
doctrine of a regenerated church-membership; and no de- 
velopment or defence of what they hold respecting a con- 
verted church-membership is possible that does not favor, 
and by the concessions it necessitates prove, the correctness 
of the position of Baptists. And, as these two principles 
exist among evangelical Paedobaptists, so, we believe, the 
more earnestly men among them, — like Mr. Grout, for 
instance, — pressed by the unsatisfactory and indefinite status 
of baptized children, attempt the solution of the question, 
that they may set their “ feet on solid ground,” the clearer 
will the baptistic and the ritualistic principles be brought 
out; and then they who have been “ bom of the Spirit” will 
(theoretically, at least) subscribe to the Baptist position, and 
they who have the “form of godliness without the power” 
will revert to the ritualistic. The two principles are oppo- 

Vol. XXIX. No. 116. 87 
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sites. “ The soil of the bondwoman shall not be lieir with 
the son of the free woman.” 

As we have intimated, it is our evangelical Paedobaptist 
brethren who encounter those difficulties in attempting to 
frame a consistent defence of infant baptism. The Roman 
Catholic and the Ritualist have no difficulty ; for they find 
in the regenerating power of the ordinance of baptism a 
solution which, granting their theory of the visible church, 
is satisfactory. * The evangelical Paedobaptist, however, has 
no such theory to come to his assistance, and his evangelical 
principles lay their interdict upon his adopting it. His 
trouble comes up afresh every time he defends his doctrine 
of a regenerated church-membership. And the more zealous 
he becomes in the advocacy of this, the greater become the 
contradictions between his belief in it and his practice of 
baptizing unconscious infants. To us, therefore, the fol- 
lowing points seem clear respecting any method by which 
the evangelical Paedobaptist may attempt the reconciliation 
of these two things. 

(o) He must reject the theory of baptismal regeneration. 
This, it is evident, he cannot accept. It belongs to the 
Ritualist. The evangelical Paedobaptist is an enemy of 
ritualism. We have an instance of this, at the present time, 
in the controversy between the high-church and the low- 
church Episcopalians. That controversy turns on this very 
point : u Does the administration of baptism effect the re- 
generation of the infant, or not? ” We kuow there are other 
points of dissent in the interpretation of the Prayer-book ; 
but this is the pivotal one. The low churchman is evan- 
gelical. Though baptizing infants, he nevertheless denies 
that they are thereby and therein “ born again,” and conse- 
quently insists that men must be renewed by the Holy Spirit, 
or they cannot enter into “ the kingdom of heaven.” Like 
the low churchman, all evangelical Paedobaptists must deny 
baptismal regeneration. In defining the status of baptized 
children, therefore, it is evident the evangelical Paedobaptist 
must leave this theory altogether out of the question. 
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(6) He must reject the theory that infants are to he baptized 
because under the atonement they are bom regenerate . Dr. 
Nadal refers to this theory, and repudiates it, as fating “ cer- 
tainly in the very teeth of the teachings of the Orthodox 
church in all ages.” We have heard this view advocated in 
conversation, and have noticed language employed in de- 
fending and explaining infant baptism which, while not 
asserting this theory, and perhaps not intended to imply it 
even, yet to us seemed to have been called forth by some 
such conception of the reason for regarding unconscious 
infants as subjects of the ordinance. Dr. Nadal, however, 
refers to two productions in which it is formally propounded. 
He says : “ This is the view taken in a little book written 
by the Rev. Mr. Mercein, and printed after his death, and 
recently more elaborately defended by the Rev. Dr. Hibbard.” 
We were not aware that any one had proposed formally, or 
defended elaborately, this theory of infant baptism ; but, 
according to Dr. Nadal, it has been so defended. The fact 
supplies additional evidence of the perplexing dilemma in 
which evangelical Paedobaptists are placed in attempting to 
reconcile infant baptism and the doctrine of a regenerated 
church-membership. But this theory must be rejected. It 
is advanced, u certainly, in the very teeth ” of the sentiments 
held by evangelical Christians — be they Arminians or Cal- 
vinists. We have noticed it only because it has its advo- 
cates. We say it cannot be, and will not be, accepted by 
any considerable number ; and we confess our surprise on 
learning that Rev. Dr. Hibbard is one of its champions. 

(c) He must reject the theory of Dr. Nadal that “ regene - 
ration is not a condition of admission into the church of 
Christ .” To the mind of the believer in a regenerated 
church-membership, this theory refutes itself; for it more 
than puts in jeopardy, it annuls, the fundamental law of the 
visible church, that we u must be born again.” And, what- 
ever may at first be required of a man in order that he may 
be admitted as a “ seeker,” or be judged to have “ reduced 
his sinful resistance to the minimum,” so as to possess the 
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proper 44 receptivity ,” it must, if adopted, eventually open 
wide the door, and admit 44 the uneircumcised and the 
unclean ” ; because there is no man who, if he be allowed 
and invited to enter the fold of the visible church, will not 
confess himself a seeker, though he may not part with his 
sins. Hence, whatever care may be taken at first, every 
barrier between the church and the world will be broken 
down, and we shall have the church filled with what Dr. 
Alexander has termed 44 baptized infidelity ” ; 1 we shall see 
its members drawing near with their lips, while their hearts 
are far from God — saying, indeed, 44 Lord, Lord,” but not 
doing his will. In defending his theory, however, Dr. Nadal 
says : 44 1 am not conscious of having been drawn to these 
conclusions by my relations to the Methodist Episcopal 
church ; and yet, the conclusions being reached, I see that 
they are only a theory upon which Methodism has practised 

from the beginning The theory we have propounded is, 

therefore, the theory of Methodism.” Doubtless Dr. Nadal 
is correct in this assertion ; for, as he adds, 44 Methodism for 
the last hundred years has been announcing to the world: 
4 The only condition required of those who join us is a desire 
to flee from the wrath to come, and to be saved from their 
sins.’ ” He charges the 44 General Conference before the 
last ” with having 44 attempted an innovation upon this 
original practico of the church,” because 44 it puts the question 
to the candidate for admission into full membership, 4 Have 
you saving faith in our Lord Jesus Christ ? ’ as though it 
meant to make an affirmative answer a condition of recep- 
tion.” We are glad the General Conference did this, and 
we hope it will in the future go still further. The Methodist 
Episcopal church is a powerful and aggressive body ; and 
when a professor in one of her theological schools takes the 
position Dr. Nadal does, and when he finds a place for his 
Article — though accompanied by editorial protest — in their 
Quarterly Review, we feel some alarm lest they should 
become less zealous for the regeneration of men and the 

i Sacramental Discourses, p. 150. 
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cultivation of personal spirituality of character, and more 
formal, churchly, and ritualistic. But we are sincerely glad 
that the evangelical sentiment of the body in favor of a re- 
generated church-membership expressed itself in that action 
of the General Conference which Dr. Nadal terms an “ inno- 
vation ” on long established usage and law among them. It 
is proof of what we have asserted, that Dr. Nadal’s theory 
must be rejected in explaining and defending infant baptism. 
And if the Methodist Episcopal church, whose former theory 
and practice, as Dr. Nadal claims, accorded with his view, 
be, according to his concession, drifting away from it, much 
more is it improbable, nay, impossible, that other evan- 
gelical Paedobaptist bodies should ever accept of his theory. 
They must repudiate it. They do so. 

(rf) Whatever relation he may regard infants as holding 
to the visible church because baptized , he must protest against 
their reception into membership until they become subjects of 
saving grace . Even Mr. Grout substantially concedes this. 
He says : “ We may speak of the church-membership of 
baptized children as incipient, inchoate, prospective, or po- 
tential, if we will — having reference to that perfected con- 
nection or completeness of standing and fulness of communion 
which come from a public profession of their own personal 
faith in Christ , and a consequent voluntary assumption of 
all the obligations of the c6venant under which they were 
placed by their parents.” The sentence we have italicised 
bears strongly on the point now before us. Mr. Grout, 
though writing his Article to prove them members of the 
church, thus enters his protest against their being admitted 
to the spiritual privileges of membership until “ subjects of 
saving grace.” They must be “ advanced from this real, 
though primary and incipient, membership to that which is 
full and complete.” So President Edwards says, that, though 
baptized infants are “ in some sort members of the Christian 
church, yet none suppose them to be members in such 
standing as to be the proper immediate subjects of all eccle- 
siastical ordinances and privileges. But some further quali- 
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fications are requisite in order to this, to be obtained either 
in a course of nature, or by education, or by divine grace.” 1 
Hence he held it as “ both evident by the word of God, and 
also granted on all hands, that none ought to be admitted 
as members of the visible church but visible saints and pro- 
fessing saints, or visible and professing Christians.” 2 Again, 
he says : “ When those persons who were baptized in infancy 
do properly own their baptismal covenant, the meaning of it 
is, that they now, being become capable of acting for them- 
selves , do professedly and explicitly make their parents’ act 
in giving them up to God their own, by giving themsdves up 

to God A child of Christian parents never does that 

for himself which his parents did for him in infancy, until 
he gives himsdf wholly to God. But surely he does not do 
it who not only keeps back a part, but the chief part — his 
heart and soul.” 3 In fact, it was in defence of what we have 
asserted that President Edwards wrote his celebrated treatise, 
from which we have quoted, on “ Qualifications for Full Com- 
munion.” And it was the prevalence of a practice similar 
to the theory of infant church-membership advocated by Dr. 
Nadal, in some of its aspects at least, that called it forth. He, 
indeed, admitted the validity of infant baptism, and regardod 
infants as in “ some sort members of the Christian church ” ; 
but in this treatise he takes Baptist ground ; and since he 
wrote it a slow, but gradual ‘and now greatly prevailing, 
change of opinion and practice has taken place ; so that few 
are found among evangelical Paedobaptists to defend the 
views and practice against which Edwards so nobly and 
triumphantly contended. Here, then, we say, the evan- 
gelical Paedobaptist must remain. He must defend this 
position. If he yields here, he proves traitor to the essential 
thing in his creed and practice as an evangelical Christian. 
He may retain the practice of baptizing infants, and regard 
them, with Edwards, as in “ some sort members,” or, with 
Grout, as holding an “ incipient membership,” but consent 

1 Terms of Communion, Works (Leavitt and Allen’s ed., N.Y.), Yol. i. p. 89. 

* Ibid. p. 94. • Ibid. p. 111. 
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to their admission to the full privileges of membership until 
made new creatures in Christ, — never ! 

(e) He cannot affirm that those children dying without the 
supposed benefits of baptism are therefore lost . This none 
will defend. All shudder at the thought of such a thing. 
Infant damnation now has certainly no advocates among 
evangelical Protestants ; and we doubt whether it ever had, 
who held it as anything more than a speculation. No evan- 
gelical Paedobaptist minister, as he looks on the face of an 
infant corpse that in life did not receive baptism, raises a 
doubt respecting the certainty of its salvation. He doubts 
not but that it is in the arms of him who said : “ Suffer little 
children to come unto me, and forbid them not ; for of such 
is the kingdom of heaven.” He cannot say that he believes 
the child baptized is more certain of entering heaven than 
the child unbaptized ; for it was of ail children Jesus said, 
“ Of such is the kingdom of heaven.” The theory of bap- 
tismal regeneration makes infant damnation a consequent ; 
or, if its advocates say this is an unwarrantable inference 
(which we do not concede), yet, granting it, they do say that 
the unbaptized child is left to “ the uncovenanted mercies 
of God.’’ But the evangelical Paedobaptist will admit no 
such thing. We think we state his feeling in this matter 
correctly, when we affirm his belief in the salvation of all 
dying in infancy. And yet, while in fairness we make this 
statement, the questioii still recurs, when we remember the 
anxiety of many parents to have their children baptized, the 
solicitude of many ministers lest their parishioners should 
neglect it, and the regrets expressed in case the infant dies 
before receiving the ordinances, — Is there notan underlying 
persuasion (it may be nothing more than the result of edu- 
cation) that somehow the salvation of the infant is rendered 
more certain, or there is a greater probability of its beeomiug 
a true child of God when it reaches the years of self-conscious 
persoual responsibility ? The latter reason is, doubtless, the 
principal one. But its futility is shown by asking two 
questions : Do all, do a majority, of these baptized children 
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become Christians? And do not Baptiste dedicate their 
children just as truly to God as Paedobaptists, do they not 
train them just as carefully 44 in the nurture and admonition 
of the Lord,” and are not as large a proportion of them truly 
converted to Christ, and at as early an age ? The answer to 
the first question must be, No ; to the second, Yes. The 
doctrine of the evangelical Paedobaptist, as well as of the 
Baptist, is, that his child must be converted before he can 
be admitted to church privileges* Yet, like the Baptist, he 
believes that if his child had died unbaptized it would have 
been saved. What was the utility of the child’s baptism ? 
What did it contribute toward his. salvation, had he died in 
infancy? What did it contribute toward his regeneration 
and consequent participation in spiritual privileges when he 
grew up ? If it does not insure salvation in case children die 
in infancy, and if it does not render their regeneration more 
probable if they live and reach the years of understanding, 
what conceivable benefits does it impart ? Into what relation 
to 44 the general assembly and church of tbe first-born, whose 
names are written iu heaven,” does it introduce the child ? 
or how does it determine his status in relation to the visible 
church on earth? We do not know. The advocates of 
infant baptism do not tell us. They do not agree, as we 
have seen in the course of this essay ; and, if for no other 
reason, then, for the very fact of this conceded perplexity of 
Paedobaptists in determining the status of baptized children 
— whether they are in the church, or out of it, — Baptists 
are justified in their opposition to it ; for, as Edwards has 
said of it, 44 it is a matter liable to great disputes and many 
controversies.” 1 We wait, therefore, until they reach some 
conclusion satisfactory to themselves, and, in tho meantime, 
shall continue to believe, with Edwards, that 44 the revelation 
of God’s word is much plainer and more express concerning 
adults that act for themselves in religious matters, than 
concerning infants. The scriptures were written for the 
sake of adult persons, or those that are capable of knowing 
1 Works, Vol. i. p. 90. 
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what is written. It is to such the apostles speak in their 
epistles, and to such only does God speak throughout his 
word. And the scriptures especially speak for the sake of 
those and about those to whom they speak .” 1 

Here, then, we have the “conclusion of the whole matter” 
at issue between Baptists and evangelical Paedobaptists. It 
is not the mode of baptism. That is a point of difference ; 
but it is subsidiary and secondary. The difference lies in 
the practical realization of the New Testament idea of a 
visible church composed of regenerate persons . This con- 
ception evangelical Paedobaptists have, and to a very great 
extent, they act practically upon it ; but infant baptism is 
perpetually coming in conflict with it. The irrepressible 
child, who has been baptized in infancy, is demanding his 
place, and the great difficulty is to define the place he is to 
occupy. He is entitled to certain privileges because bap- 
tized; but he knows not what they are. Loyalty to the 
doctrine of regeneration denies him all privileges in the 
visible church, and granting him any endangers that doc- 
trine. Paedobaptists are confessedly embarrassed, and must 
“ go forward or backward.” They must find “ solid ground ” 
for it, or abandon it altogether. So says Mr. Grout ; so say 
many others substantially. Baptists have no such difficulty, 
and the reason is because their conception of the visible 
church is essentially different. It is not composed of be- 
lievers and their children, but of believers only. In the 
view of Baptists, the dispensation of the grace of God, inau- 
gurated by the coming of Christ himself, and to continue in 
force until the last elect soul shall be regenerated and saved, 
is a “ new thing in the earth.” They see in it no perpetua- 
tion of the Jewish theocracy, or of the Judaic ritualistic 
principles, or of the Abrahamic covenant. To them the 
present is an elective dispensation, not of parents and their 
children, or of entire communities, or of nations, but of 
individuals, “ even as many as the Lord our God shall call.” 
Dr. Pressense, though not a Baptist, has so accurately de- 

1 Works, Vol. i. 90. 
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fined the Baptist conception of the church, that we here 
quote from him: “Placed beyond the external conditions 
of Judaism, the church is primarily a moral and a spiritual 
fact. Born of a miracle, by a miracle it lives. Founded 
upon the great miracle of redemption, it grows and is per- 
petuated by the ever-repeated miracle of conversion. It is 
entered not by the natural way of birth, but by the super- 
natural way of the new birth. The church, resting on no 
national or theocratic basis, must gather its adherents simply 
by individual conviction .” 1 This is precisely where Baptists 
stand, and have ever stood. This is the New Testament 
ideal, and they have struggled to realize it. It is the prac- 
tical realization of a regenerated church-membership, and 
infant baptism can never be made to harmonize with it. 


ARTICLE VI. 

THE INFLUENCE OF THE PULPIT. 

BT BEY. JOHN BASCOM, D.D., PROFESSOR IN WILLIAMS COLLEGE. 

The figures that chiefly occupy the historic field, that 
move across it with pomp and power, drawing after them 
great masses of their fellow-mei^ are kings and warriors. 
There is one character, however, more quiet and stealthy in 
movement, more sombre in aspect, in the rear of armies and 
thrones, deriving its force from the constant fears and hopes 
of men, that has possessed a stronger influence over the 
character and destiny of society than these — the stately, 
long-robed, solemn priest. He has rarely done the bidding 
of kings ; kings have often done his bidding. He has seldom 
feared kings ; kings have frequently feared him. By rarest 
accident has the spiritual power slipped from his hand ; 
more than once has he found it easy to grasp a temporal 
sceptre. Dominion has been divided and subdivided, ad- 
1 Apostolic Era, p. 24. 
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justed and readjusted by kings ; but great revolutions of 
races and religions, the epochs of ideas, have been charac- 
terized by his presence. 

The priest, who has been casting a shadow, always por- 
tentous, often dark and distressful, on human affairs, was 
displaced in the Christian economy by the preacher. His 
ghostly functions, his solemn ceremonial, his representative 
capacity gave way to instruction, guidance, stimulus — a 
simple participation with others in God’s truth. This was 
the dethronement of the priest, and the birth of power for 
the preacher. A now power, a new eloquence thenceforward 
found place in society and in the schools ; and sacred oratory 
stood the peer, and more than the peer, of deliberative ora- 
tory in theme and influence. Both arose with liberty, and 
an influential pulpit seals the largest liberty — that of the 
mind and heart. But kings do not easily forget their crowns, 
nor the people their servitude. The horn that was broken 
began to grow again, and the priestly function came forward 
in Catholicism with more tyrannical claims and outstretched 
power than ever before. It bent its new, spiritual force to 
a secular end, and set up a more pronounced and permanent 
regency of heaven on earth. In Protestantism there came a 
second establishment of religious liberty, and a planting of the 
pulpit once more as the point of contact and diffusion in the 
spiritual world, the seminal centre of religious truth and 
influence. So stands the question to-day in the free and 
progressive portions of the earth. Christianity has its advo- 
cates, those who imbue themselves with its truths and its 
spirit, who administer its simple ritual and strengthen its 
organizations ; who stand ready to do, as they are able, the 
religious work of the world, whether of evangelization or 
instruction, of rebuke, stimulus, or consolation. Their com- 
mission is the simple one of preaching the gospel. The 
influence of this class of laborers on the world’s well-being 
is our subject. 

The pulpit has been disparaged in various quarters ; this 
partly, perhaps, in revenge for the wrongs of the past. Thus 
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many, slipping the yoke of kings, have not been content even 
to take that of republics. In each case alike, the past could 
not part with what it had, nor can the present live otherwise 
than in and by its own institutions. Every form of control 
becomes a tyranny when it lingers too long; yet, in most 
cases, it must abide till the new bud is strong enough to 
burst its cerements and grow beyond them. When it was 
proposed, as a clause in the Constitution of New York, that 
no minister should be allowed to hold office within her 
borders, proof was given of an irrational fear and dread, 
such as make one cautious of eating who has been poisoned 
in his food. Aside from this resentfulness, which belongs 
to minds but half emancipated from the past, and still unable 
to see the service rendered by religion along the road actu- 
ally travelled by the race, there are other grounds on which 
the influence of the pulpit is depreciated. 

All who under-estimate elementary work and elementary 
ideas, who fail to appreciate the vast expenditures of force 
in keeping the world where it is, and thus giving it, as the 
times favor, the opportunity of further progress, are sure to 
decry the pulpit. They fail to see that ethical ideas are the 
foundation of the common weal, and, still more, to see that 
these do not, cannot hold their own without endless reitera- 
tion. It is easy to aggregate the labors of the Sabbath — to 
say: 4 Here are so many thousands of educated workmen, and 
so many millions of sermons in these United States as their 
combined annual product. What, we pray, is the result?’ 
No wealth, no new industry or invention being forthcoming 
in answer, the inquirer holds the field himself, and responds: 

4 Air ; a receiving and giving of common-places, a gathering 
into words of what their auditors believe, and restoring it to 
them once more as if it were new truth.’ We bid those capa- 
ble of understanding the answer look at teachers, fourfold 
more numerous, and able, as the joint fruit of their labors, 
to show only communities that can read, write, wield in an 
awkward way the elements of knowledge. So much does it 
cost to work anew under each generation the merest founda- 
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tions of intellectual life. If one minister out of a thousand 
give fresh, onward impulse, his nine hundred and ninety- 
nine brethren are abundantly and satisfactorily employed in 
keeping the world up to that common honesty which prepares 
it to hear and receive these living words. 

Even Judaism was a gain to Christianity, and Catholicism 
to Protestantism. The most zealous and headstrong reformer 
of our own time would have found nothing to put his foot 
against, no bracing-point, as he struggled with his adver- 
saries, had it not been for the Christian church, which he 
may have denounced unceasingly. All the firm ethical 
ideas, incorporate and immovable, which belong to society 
are those which religion has inculcated from generation to 
generation, till they have entered, as it were, the blood, and 
can be made starting-points for new effort. The breeder 
will not accept as firm any new phase of life, till it has 
passed unaltered through repeated descents, and can be 
relied on as an organic tendency. The organic force of 
morality in a race is due to its daily religious inculcations ; 
and without this force reform is a vagrant ripple on the 
surface of society. Every reformer, hostile or friendly, who 
has wrought a good work, bears willing or unwilling testi- 
mony to the soundness of those foundations on which he has 
built. 

Great forces have seized the world, and, though still vacil- 
lating in its orbit under manifold attractions, it shows a 
plain, onward movement. Those powers in which this motion 
is grounded are the commonplace moralities of life, its 
hourly attractions of duty, which the ministry methodically 
perceive and implant. If now and then there comes an 
apostle to scatter more seed than is the wont of his order, 
it takes root only because of the many open furrows which 
patient, plodding labor has turned up to the heavens. Those 
who can see nothing but the last result, and this only in 
part, will put a low estimate on that weary effort which 
keeps the spiritual world movable, flexible, ready for any 
new force that may reach it. 
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Another sentiment, with something of the same superficial 
oast, which leads to a depreciation of the pulpit, is the 
aesthetical one. Sermons are pronounced dull, proverbially 
dull ; while the exercises of the Sabbath are said to have a 
sing-song character, fitted only to put the stupid to sleep. 
Those who are not stupid, who attach no sanctity to sleep 
because it takes place in the house of God, feel at liberty, 
therefore, to seek enjoyment elsewhere. This sentiment 
generally belongs to those who assume very little responsi- 
bility as regards religion, whose ethical convictions are all 
on the surface, and who are thus inclined to hold the min- 
ister, like the latest lecturer, to the task of amusing and 
interesting them. A certain amount of the froth of being 
is always beat up by the motion of society, and to prevent 
the increase of this is a portion of the office of that most 
serious and stern agency, the ministry, which, with no mock 
solemnities, addresses itself to thoughtful and sober living. 
Without scorning amusements, it does not conceive its duties 
to fall in that department; and, though its words may be 
dull as compared with the achievements of a parti-colored 
clown, it does not therefore distrust their real value. Though 
to be needlessly dull is a sin, and a great sin, in the pulpit, 
what is open to the accusation can only be decided by a con- 
sideration of the state of mind in the listener which the 
theme and place should guarantee. Profound belief and 
earnest enforcement belong to the pulpit, and if these are 
dull, then it is the minds and hearts that think them so that 
are to be assailed. If this indolent, indifferent sentiment 
were yielded to, the stream of life would at once break into 
shallow, bubbling, foaming ripples. 

When Thoreau says that he would as soon be the post 
with seared foot, fitted to stand a quarter-century, as to be 
the farmer who sets it ; or the farmer, as he who instructs 
him week by week in divine things, we are only struck with 
the pagan pride of the man, his slight estimate of life, and 
with the blindness of the conceit which leads him to put 
these first feeble differences between man and man startiug 
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on an endless race above the very being which belongs to 
them all. The early blossom is thought more highly of than 
the stem and root, which, though rough and unsightly, have 
in them an eternal entail of richer bloom than this first 
burst of life. An aesthetic sentiment, which, snuffing its 
own fragrance, forgets the soil whence its flowers spriug, 
forgets the hard, patient cultivation which has produced 
them, is a mere wind-puff, which we may well enough suffer 
to pass by. 

Another ground of disparagement of this established and 
time-worn agent, the pulpit, is found iu a comparison of it 
with the press. So astonishing has been the outburst here, 
that all vagrant eyes and thoughts are captivated and swept 
away. Such busy pens, such a clatter of machinery, such 
eager agents of distribution — steam-cars scattering the covoted 
paper as rapidly through the wide country as racing news- 
boys through the narrow city — give to our mechanical 
minds a strange sense of power, fill the imagination with a 
variety of imagery, and lead us to accept this demonstrative, 
monetary, sensuous force as quite ultimate in the intellectual 
world. Yet is there here more motion than matter, circu- 
lation rather than life-blood. The press does not so much 
determine social character, as it intensifies it, and bears it 
rapidly on to its issues. The ease with which we shall 
spread, press, and iron our paper-pulp into paper will depend 
on the machinery at our disposal; but the quality of the 
paper will turn on the material used, and the Borting, 
rending, and cleansing processes to which it has been sub- 
jected. The teacher and the preacher make ready society 
for the press, and determine whether its activities shall cir- 
culate a high-toned morality, or the narrow precepts and low 
cunning of a life based on pleasures and utilities ; whether 
society shall be in the end mere coarse wrapping for a 
dinner, or bear a delicate water-mark on a pure page that 
waits the inspiration of art, religion, or philosophy. There 
is a personal, elementary, and organic force in the instruc- 
tions of the pulpit which must always put them earlier in 
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time, deeper in sympathy, more formative in character than 
those of the press. Men climb into manhood under the 
influences of the pulpit ; they use their manhood by the aid 
of the press. As the nurture of the household is closer to 
the life of the child than that of the community, so the 
religious instruction of the pulpit, with its intimate social 
aspects, is nearer the thoughts of man than the paper, 
coming from remote and impersonal centres. The pulpit to 
the full retains the ground that has been given it ; and we 
turn to the sources of its influence and to the methods of 
increase. 

The pulpit keeps its hold upon men, because it represents 
in the world the supernatural element ; because the Christian 
pulpit, resting on the Bible, gives the only constant and 
distinct utterances concerning the invisible world. Its con- 
nection with the spiritual world has always been the power 
of every priesthood, whether false or legitimate in its claims. 
The unseen forces in which man so necessarily, so profoundly, 
so constantly believes have found their contact with society 
in a priesthood, and have clothed that priesthood with abiding 
power. This impression religion has striven, hitherto, to 
enhance to the senses, has withdrawn its immediate servants 
from the ranks of men ; has assigned them solemn places, 
solemn services, a peculiar form of life, distinct garments, 
and ever-present badges of office and character. She has 
sought to make, through her servants, an impression of 
estrangement and separation, — that these, her chosen ones, 
come forth from and return to an inner, invisible presence, 
and are acted upon by spiritual forces with unusual efficiency. 
Thus Hildebrand, striving to enhance the authority of the 
church, insisted on the celibacy of the clergy, that they 
might be distinguished from all others in this most funda- 
mental relation of life, might be wholly committed to each 
other and to the common cause, and might approach the 
people from a higher and dissevered position — from a life 
controlled in its ordinary circumstances by new and strange 
and exacting conditions. This hold on the invisible has 
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been the sufficient, the constant, the constitutional basis of 
a religious order, and will remain so as long as the world is 
but partially permeated with the divine life, and demands 
aid and guidance for its weak faith. Men cannot escape 
this mediation and ministration in spiritual things otherwise 
than by growth in them. Unbelief can only be a spasm, a 
sudden and wilful denial, sure to be followed by a cor- 
respondingly ardent return even to the superstitions of 
belief, when the desolation and dreariness of the new position 
have come to be felt. The soul of man, his hidden fears 
and hopes, drive him back to bondage, when he has nothing 
to put in place of it but the blank liberty of unbelief — the 
liberty not to be nor to aspire — spiritual desire stripped away 
by the root in his hurried passage into nonentity. 

The Christian pulpit has this same time-honored founda- 
tion, cleaned off once more for a new structure. It has 
become, in turn, its office to minister to the faith of men, 
gathering to its aid the sacred records of all previous time. 
No amount of previous error, no depth of credulity dis- 
heartens the soul of man. It still insists on travelling this 
invisible road up to God, and believes that all these years 
of darkness have wrought to make it for him a highway of 
holiness, a safe path to heaven. Often as men have mis- 
carried, the soul is so far true to itself as to find more hope 
in these defeats than in victory elsewhere ; more light 
evoked by these failures than by all other successes. Thus 
Protestantism, gathering from the repeated wrecks of the 
past the truths that have shattered and survived all systems, 
works on, under Divine guidance, for the salvation of men ; 
striving to put them in permanent connection with the light 
and life of a supernatural world. History and the soul of 
man, and God over both, work with it, bringing in his 
kingdom. 

In the force which underlies the pulpit there has been no 
change ; it is still the same supernatural element. In the 
manner of dealing with that force there has been the greatest 
change. Says Taine : 44 The priest descends from the lofty 

Vol. XXIX. No. 116. 89 
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position in which the right of forgiving sins and of regu- 
lating faith had raised him over the heads of the laity ; he 
returns to social society, marries like the rest, begins to be 
an equal, is merely a more learned and pious man than 
others — their elect and their adviser.” There is loss in 
this, doubtless, to the vulgar eye, not, we apprehend, to the 
penetrating and elevated mind. The priest wielded a power 
outside of himself; the preacher reaches after his sceptre 
with an intellectual hand, and wields it with a spiritual force. 
The truth works in and through him, as an illuminated and 
inspired source, not blindly by him, as a servant. The 
preacher, on the one hand, is taken more closely into the 
counsels and communion of heaven, and on the other, into 
the affection and trust of men. All distinctions fall away 
from him — fortunately fall away from him — in garments, 
life, duties ; since it is now his office not to keep in check 
the rude manners and coarse thoughts of men, to overawe 
them, to sway and subdue them by fear, but to mingle gently 
into his own life, and their life as well, spiritual purposes 
and the sanctity of spiritual sentiments. The nearer, there- 
fore, he comes in the form and substance of his own life to 
the common life of men, yet holding fast by the life of God, 
the niore certainly does he unite the two, the natural and 
the supernatural — the spiritual and that which is to be 
cleansed, lifted, illuminated by it. As windows to the 
homes of men, so is the pure heart and enlightened mind to 
those who look through it up to God. 

The minister owes his chief influence to his ability to 
oombine in an actual experience, a beautiful life, the truth 
and the actions that truth was designed to control, the 
supersensual reward and sensible conduct, this life and the 
life that is to follow it ; so that the one shall be seen to be 
rooted in the other, and to be growing easily, beautifully 
out of it. It is this casting about our daily, commonplace 
experiences a new, a subtiler, more brilliant and blessed at- 
mosphere of spiritual incentives and pleasures that makes 
the minister to us a messenger of God, and puts us by means 
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of him, far more than were men of old, into affinity and 
fellowship with the unseen. The priest was never so clothed 
upon as the minister ; for it is the mantle of his own grace 
that Christ has dropped upon this latest of his servants. He 
does not so much come out of an invisible world, as stand 
in it, when he breaks to us the bread of life. With this 
inner hold of the heart on Christ, he has the same tranquil 
and sufficient control that belonged to the ministry of our 
Saviour. 

The pulpit finds a further basis in the sympathetic and 
progressive character of the religious feelings. Fellowship, 
organization, propagation are a necessity to them, and the 
unity and, force of the church is largely in its ministry. 
These are the instruments of its organization, a necessary 
condition of ever-renewed sympathies and constant evan- 
gelization. If religion cannot hold its own in the individual 
heart without a perpetual proclamation of the supernatural, 
either springing up in the depths of its own being or coining 
to it from a revered authority, no more can it control and 
fashion society without an enunciation of its truths and 
enforcement of its precepts. As the organic force of a pure 
society are the ethical sentiments, and the life of these is 
dependent on the religious truths which are made to under- 
lie them, the church, in organizing itself, gives the most 
complete and firm nucleus to the community to which it 
belongs. Nations and societies have been dissolved hitherto, 
because, lacking justice, sympathy, ethical cohesion, they 
have not been able' to meet any sudden and severe strain 
put on them. Any state without a coherence of religious 
ideas, and a ministry through whom that union is made 
practical and efficient, is necessarily weak, bereft of the 
most interior and strong of cohesive affinities. This is truer 
of modern than of ancient society, since conquest and race 
distinctions are feebler grounds of union now than then, 
having less weight with the advancing force of civil insti- 
tutions. There is no nation more compactly, indissolubly 
one than the English nation, and none in which there is a 
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more general harmony of ethical convictions. The rebellion 
which came so near dissolving our government sprang from 
a fatal divergence on ethical, and thus civil, questions. 

A nation pays but a moderate price for its greater unity 
and coherence in the support of a ministry that knit the 
people together in churches, and bind churches to implanting 
general conceptions of the rights of society and the wants of 
the world. 

It is easy to speak against the bigotry that has thus been 
elicited, and the tyranny of religious opinion which has been 
incident to this union of churches. First, admit under 
favor the grand force which society and states have secured, 
as in the case of the Puritans, by this strength of. the moral 
nature, and we will confess to the incident evils of a head- 
strong and overshadowing purpose. We shall console our- 
selves with the thought, however, that the blindness of men 
does not admit of progress divested of evil, that the choice 
always lies with us between a forced march and no march 
at all, between an excess on this side and a deficiency on 
that. If any choose, now , to attack bigotry, we are with 
them, and trust that they will soften, if not wholly remove, 
this evil feature of faith ; but if they are ready to condemn 
the religious renovation of the last three centuries, because 
it has contained so much of this elemeut, then we think they 
fatally misunderstand the conditions, the necessary liabilities 
of reform. We are patient under the bigotry of our own 
day even, because we know it to be in a measure inevitable 
in securing coherence and strength in ‘religious belief and 
action among ignorant and wilful men, and that this unity 
is worth all, and more than all, it costs. There are grit and 
coarseness in our steel, fibre and flaw ; but we cannot as yet 
get steel without them. When we can, we will; and our 
present path we believe to be the way to that improvement 
Nothing would so dissolve men into the chaos of restless, 
discordant, half-held ideas as the loss of a religious ministry. 
The currents and tendencies of society must, for a long 
time to come, be established and maintained by instruction. 
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Freedom is only valuable as it ministers to belief, not unbe- 
lief; only as it gives opportunity to powerful and earnest 
minds to pursue their own conclusions, to embrace and 
maintain their own convictions. This liberty we have in 
good measure, and shall gain it as we have need of it. We 
may well urge all men to think, and give them the conditions 
of free thought ; but as long as they insist on cohering by 
the instincts of a half-developed intellectual and religious life, 
we may rejoice in these partial attractions which compact 
them into safe and serviceable bodies. The semi-organi- 
zation of society is at this moment in all its hopefulness, 
ethical, religious, involving daily ministrations pf truth. 

One more ground of the influence of the pulpit we mention, 
and that is, its identification with progress, with the moral, 
and thus with the substantial, social victories of the world. 
It is not necessary to the truth of this inference to show that 
reforms have always commenced with the ministry, or even 
been at once heartily sustained by it ; it is enough that such 
reforms have finally been accepted, and found a place in 
Christian instruction. Christianity is to be distinguished 
from those who, at any time, and in any place, espouse it. 
Christianity is in affinity with all morality and all truth ; 
not so the convictions of its disciples at any one period. 
These often very partially understand the scope and bearing 
of the truths with which they are dealing ; need to be taught, 
and are taught, much by the criticism of enemies. They 
win back to themselves, with much conflict, with struggle 
and resistance on either side, some single principle, some 
eminent grace, which an adversary or partial friend has 
uncovered and proclaimed, making its oversight a matter 
of reproach to the church. They thus often come to know 
their own, and value their own, only after they have seen it 
in the hands of another. Scepticism, unbelief in a Christian 
country assume a Christian form, and base their denials on 
the partial precepts, unequal truths, and limited dogmas of 
the church. They thus force the current faith to be more 
true to itself, more true to Christianity ; and thereby Chris- 
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tianity really gathers in and harvests all the ethical gains 
of every party. The growing belief, the new enforcement, 
the enlarged principle are often found with the clergy ; but 
whether, in the first instance, attributable to them or not, 
the truth at length returns to them, declares its affinities, 
and is taken into this storehouse of treasured results. 

We might wish a more ready and constant response of 
the avowed defenders of Christianity to its spirit ; but these 
have not always the sharpest intellects, the warmest hearts ; 
nor are they always subject, in the highest degree, to those 
external circumstances which cast a new light upon truth. 
It must needs happen, therefore, that there will be valuable 
developments of opinion and of practice outside of this estab- 
lished circle of a religious ministry, and that these sporadic 
ofishoots of Christianity will meet with a hesitating and reluc- 
tant acceptance by those who should have originated them. 
It still remains true, however, that the final knitting together 
of truth is at this point, and that Christianity by its own 
progressive affinities and force compels its servants to drop 
entirely off, or ultimately to accept, defend, and enforce 
every true reform. Progress, proportionate and permanent, 
is rooted in those moral principles which are the outgrowth 
of the constitution of man and the facts of the Christian 
revelation ; and those, therefore, who really minister in these 
conjoint truths of nature and revelation, must either first 
hit upon, or finally recognize, the steps of growth that are 
incident to them. The solid discipline, the permanent 
coherence of the race as they march onward rest with those 
who declare the purpose of the movement, and enforce its 
conditions and its motives; and these are they who deal 
wisely with Christian principles. Some bodies of Christians 
may, indeed, be a loitering rearguard of civilization, whom 
a truth fails to reach till it has gone round the world and 
overtaken them in the rear ; and yet, if finally received by 
them, it is nevertheless received as a fruit of their own 
system. Not till Christianity is compelled in self-consistency 
to reject what the world, what society are compelled in self- 
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protection to accept and enforce, will the glory depart from 
it as the one coherent, complete, and sufficiently-enforced 
system of moral truth. That it accepts as its own what all 
wise thinking, all generous sentiment bring to it from all 
quarters, whatever light any exigency of public or of private 
experience may have struck out, proclaims not its poverty, 
but its pervasive wealth. It alone of religions can see the 
human organizations that support it crumble to pieces, and 
out of the ruin create a new service, and secure a clearer 
proclamation. That Christianity is as independent of its 
followers as of its enemies, and gathers strength and enlarge- 
ment from both, is its highest testimony to a divine origin, 
to the possession of a power that is rooted in the laws of 
mind, in the natural and providential government of God. 
Those who minister this truth, or who stand nearest to it, 
will hold in deposit the spiritual treasures of the world, and 
have most immediate concern with every reform. Reform 
must enrich or impoverish them. They as a class are bound 
to its fortunes, and their social and religious equilibrium 
cannot be restored till the new truth is compacted and 
harmonized with the old, till all is in their minds, in their 
preaching and practice, one system again. 

The ministry is thus identified with the supernatural 
element, the organic element, the progressive element in 
society. We turn from these grounds of influence to the 
means of its enlargement The first we mention is increased 
cultivation, yet a cultivation that is permeated by faith, by 
spiritual insight. Unless knowledge has this double aspect, 
unless it looks heavenward even more than it looks earth- 
ward, unless it comes, like sunlight, from the heavens to 
disclose broadly what there is on the earth, it cannot sub- 
serve the purpose of a truly influential ministry. It is 
matter of religious inspiration that men are to seek from 
the ministry ; and though this material is to be taken from 
the word of God, it cannot be derived thence, unfolded, and 
applied, without kindred inspiration. To be mighty in the 
scriptures is to have a deep insight into religious truth, — is 
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to share that quickening, spiritual influence from which 
these truths in the outset sprang, and by which alone they 
can be profoundly interpreted. A vigorous, ethical nature, 
enlarged and strengthened by much inquiry, by many sup- 
plementary branches of knowledge, is the condition of spir- 
itual power. This working of the soul upward toward God, 
toward the sources of light; this unfolding of it under 
divine truth, under that agency of the Spirit in the world 
by which an upward-tending life is begotten and nourished 
— these are the deep and central sources of a religious 
ministry. If one is no prophet, no seer, no apostle, and can 
catch the spirit and inspiration of none of these, he can do 
but little in this form of labor ; since there are no servants, 
no Levites to do the drudgery of the courts in this calling. 
Each minister must take under his spiritual tuition minds 
and hearts ; and these can be quickened and renewed only 
by that which has life in it. As animal life can feed only on 
organic products, so the soul of man seeks food already made 
instinct by a spiritualizing thought. 

The more this is rightly understood and felt, the less will 
there be of mere authority, either in rebuke or instruction, 
on the part of the ministry. Authority, in the vigor, stern- 
ness, and brevity of its assertion, is closely allied to force, 
and is fitted only for more rude, ignorant, and dependent 
natures. As men increase in cultivation, they must be 
both invited to think, and left to think, for themselves ; and 
the ministry must keep aloof from that authority which 
claims anything for itself or its position or its representative 
power, beyond the force which attaches to the very truth 
presented. The ministry is lost in this truth, aud, having 
presented it, leaves it to do its own work. The dogmatic 
spirit is dead, or dying, and the minister must propagate 
life, — free, bold, intellectual, spiritual life, — or he cannot 
meet the claims of the times upon him. He cannot transfer 
the authority of scriptures to his own presentation of them, 
otherwise than by a spiritual infusion of his words by their 
force. One cannot even read the word of God without 
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putting himself in sympathy with it, and tinging it in his 
emphasis by his own feeling; much less can he expound, 
apply it without leaving behind him a line of light which is 
the sole force of his conclusions. A “ Thus saitli the Lord ” 
is useless, till we have manifestly united our speech to the 
divine thought, and then it is superfluous. Truth grasps 
and holds its power by its own vigor, and what it receives 
from the mind that launches it is a new starting-point and 
new momentum in its personal belief. The disciples could 
not have safely, successfully given formal repetition to the 
words of Christ, till, by lengthened experience, they had 
learned to measurably comprehend them, and then this 
instruction gave light in each one of them according to the 
vigor of the combination taking place in the mind between 
its own thoughts, affections, and these new elements. Heat 
and light -are evoked by an active, intense affinity, and this 
measures their force. The conditions of spiritual influence 
are equally inexorable. Solemn words are not the in- 
exhaustible fountain of solemn impressions ; they are only 
the channels through which deep sentiments can flow, when, 
by means of them, a living heart has been opened outward. 
The ultimate source, indeed, of the heavenly impulse is the 
heart of God, the love of God ; but wheu this finds sluggish 
transfer, travelling far from the lips of Christ, the relay- 
battery which can alone quicken and beget anew the current 
is a Christian heart — a Christlike heart — one that keeps 
rhythm with the motion by which that truth sprang into 
being. This is so pre-eminently true of religious thought, 
because that thought is so thoroughly emotional, owes as 
much to color as to form, is interpreted on the side of the 
heart as much as on that of the intellect. Fine art, beauty, 
is not a thing of criticism merely, of cold, intellectual in- 
sight ; it is what it is because of the emotion it arouses, and 
those destitute of the appropriate pleasure look in vain for 
the grounds of excellence. Experiencing no effects, they 

can find no causes. Moral truth is alwavs of this double 
* »• 
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character, this bipolar aspect ; and not to feel is not to know, 
and not to know is not to feel. 

The first preparation for service in the ministry is to work 
upward into the spiritual force of truth ; and this will neces- 
sitate the leaving behind of all cant and all authority, and 
using for one’s self, and claiming for others, the boldness 
and freedom of these higher regions of insight and thought. 
No soul is so truly pliant as that which seeks for itself, with 
infinite relish and desire, spiritual truths ; and none will 
have such skill in leading others, or be so patient of their 
mistakes. 

A second ground for increased influence in the pulpit we 
would find in a broader defence and application of Christian 
x principles. If the minister needs to have a superior hold 
on the supernatural, he requires none the less to be able to 
unite it closely and everywhere to the natural, so that the 
two shall be in perfect union and interplay, as parts of one 
system. The natural cannot, will not be surrendered, and 
the supernatural must be able to fuse with it, or it will fail. 
This union is one of principles and of practice. Science is 
pressing home on overy thoughtful mind that pervasive plan, 
those close-knit and universal laws which to it represent the 
natural world, and, oftentimes, the entire world of matter 
and of mind. If religion cannot meet these conceptions 
otherwise than by denial and overthrow, it cannot be doubt- 
ful where the victory will rest. Natural religion is, in order 
of time and of thought, prior to revealed religion, and the 
supernatural elements of the latter must find place with the 
settled activities of the former, and work with them to the 
formation of the universe of matter and of mind. That 
ministry will best retain and extend its influence which can 
most perfectly unite the new and the old, losing nothing of 
value from either, that can defend the spontaneity and 
freedom of mind, while yielding matter to those declared 
v and inexorable forces that so manifestly rule in it. 

Many who are stern in their enforcement of rigid dogma 
within a strictly theological field will themselves entertain, 
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or readily admit in others, views, theories of intellect or of 
physical force which, consistently developed, must issue in 
atheism. Not to know religious truth in its relation to other 
truths, in its dependence on physical science, and above all 
on mental science, is to be ignorant of that concerning it 
which is most important to the guidance, the mastery of our 
times. To the ministry, as at once an educated and religious 
class, it belongs to acquire that breadth of knowledge and 
of sympathies which shall enable them to harmonize the two 
branches of their single faith, and to lay an equally strong 
hold on the fruits of science, which are natural religion, and 
of scripture, which are revealed religion. A good defence 
of our belief requires a thorough sympathy witli all truth, 
and a profound repose of our faith on the laws of the world 
— the conjoint laws of the physical and spiritual creation. 

Equally necessary is it that religious principles should be 
so broadened in their application as to meet and comprehend 
all wise social, practical theories and precepts. If men of 
science are offended by a supernatural element, that lies 
apart from nature, or is often found at war with it, yet more 
are men of active benevolence offended by those presentations 
of Christian faith which hold it aloof from the forward 
movements in society. For the immediate influence of the 
ipinistry it is not sufficient that they finally yield to foregone 
conclusions. They, as imbued with fundamental, ethical 
principles, are under obligation often to strike out and easily 
to recognize those principles which lie next in order in the 
progress of society. More breadth, therefore, is the demand 
made upon the ministry, both in the world of thought and 
of action. Since Christianity can not only rule in both 
directions, but is waiting for these adjuncts of science and 
morality for its own full development, it behooves the min- 
istry to be able, without unnecessary jar and collision^ to lay 
hold of and incorporate every gain into their own system, to 
unite it integrally to those supreme truths committed to 
them. This is to give breadth, as well as height, to Chris- 
tianity — is to allow it to spring freely from the whole life 
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of man, his every thought and action, and thus to rule 
without obstruction or conflict in his mind and heart. The 
ministry are put by the science and the reform of the day 
under new responsibilities, and can only lead forward the 
Lord’s hosts as they reconnoitre afresh, and choose every 
position of advantage and power. When the enemy have a 
commanding point, we should lose no time in shifting our 
camp, in seeking anew the elevations that should now belong 
to us. 

But that on which most of all the influence of. the pulpit 
must depend is the moral force with which its truths are 
held, the love and sympathy which they call out toward 
men. The pulpit is for the many, not for the few. Its 
purpose is not so much to pioneer the paths of progress, as 
it is to gather men in Lhem, and urge on those who loiter by 
the way. No erudition can atone for any want of popular 
sympathy, of compassion, of Christlike love that goes in 
search of the lost. Christianity is at the utmost remove 
from the artistic, esoteric spirit of refinement, from the 
haughty exclusion, or quiet forgetfulness even, of literary 
culture. It must strike downward with long and searching 
and multiplied roots among the sorrowing masses, gather its 
material from dark places, and, absorbing on every side, lift 
all that it touches into the sunlight and beauty of its own 
towering growth. This working downward by love is even 
more than working upward by faith, or outward by compre- 
hension. As fountains catch the descending water in suc- 
cessive basins, and gather it all in the last reservoir, so the 
gifts of Christianity are most abundant, its graces in largest 
volume, as it returns from each upward impulse to fill, 
beautify, and overflow its lowest receptacles in the rational 
world. The fulfilment of faith is in love. We look upward 
to God, only that we may look downward with him as his 
eye is bent in compassion on the children of men. 

It is chiefly needful that the minister should bo able to 
encounter the best thought of his day; that, commanding 
respect and influence, he may use these not in controversy, 
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but in the guidance and encouragement of men. It was 
necessary that Christ should be able to withstand the Phar- 
isees, but chiefly that, holding these at bay, he might have 
access to the popular mind. While there is some theoretical 
infidelity in the world, there is much more practical infi- 
delity — an infidelity of the heart, rather than the head, and 
which must be displaced more by love than by argument. 
A clear intuition of truth, a fearless, forcible enunciation of 
it, overawe adversaries, and make way for Christianity ; but 
Christianity itself, the purifying, converting power of love, 
have yet their entire work to do. 

The clergy now rest, more than ever before, on a purely 
commercial basis in the performance of their labor. While 
many advantages belong to this form of connection, — ad- 
vantages which increased intelligence will servo to enlarge, 
— it in part removes the manifest evidence of Christian love 
which attaches to missionary labor. Nothing can be more 
destructive to the true influence of the ministry than a strictly 
commercial spirit; since this is one whose law is pre-emi- 
nently self-love. The minister must know how to penetrate the 
commercial form which life is constantly assuming with the 
disinterestedness of the Christian temper. The apostle Paul, 
following the example of our Saviour, met the suspicious, 
distrustful spirit of his time by refusing compensation, and 
making all his labors a gratuity. This, in our altered times, 
would be to ruin the sense of justice and the rightful esti- 
mate of labor in those large bodies of Christians who are the 
chief recipients of ministerial instruction. Most unfortunate 
will it be, if both church and minister are led thereby, in 
large measure, to overlook the gratuitous element of love 
that must always enter into Christianity, and constitute, 
for the masses of men, its convincing, persuasive power. 
Churches that grow into wealth, and therefore come under 
its liabilities, are most effectually cut off from that demon- 
stration of the Spirit which, opening up in the daily life thp 
.love of Christ, proclaims it with a persuasion which men 
cannot resist. The elegance and wealth of our churches are 
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the proclamation of a practical infidelity to the gospel of 
Christ, which cannot but result, in the ranks of those who 
feel themselves overlooked and deserted, in the stolid unbe- 
lief of an aggrieved and censorious heart For these reasons 
it is that the power of love — real, undeniable, Christian 
love — is always sure to outstrip, in practical work, superior 
cultivation and large intellectual insight. The foundations 
are more than the superstructure, the heart more than veins 
or arteries. He preaches Christ best who shows most of his 
spirit, in whom love has actually wrought the largest sal- 
vation. He is able to reach down to the bottom of society, 
deeper than its thought ; to go beyond the cold convictions 
of men, further than its thought ; to mount up, by the secret 
forces of faith in the soul to God, higher than its thought. 
We may in many ways get ready for victory ; but we conquer, 
as Christ upon the cross, by love. 

These three methods of increasing influence — that of 
uniting the mind closely in belief to the supernatural, that 
of widening the supernatural in theory and in practice so 
that it shall find affiliation everywhere with the natural, and 
that of permeating our thought and heart with Christian 
love — are yet one in the intimacy of their interdependence 
and the manner of their acquisition. We may, indeed, give 
to one element a relative preponderance ; but we are sure 
thereby in the end to weaken even its hold on the mind, 
and, by destroying the balance of movement, to give it a 
wayward, hesitating, and unsafe character. The supernatural 
acquires orderly and sufficient development, exerts a healthy 
and invigorating influence on the mind, only as it is closely 
joined with the natural, and ever issues in it. It is in connec- 
tion with known, proportionate, constaut forces that man can 
labor and thrive intellectually and spiritually. On the other 
hand, there is no such dreary waste of thought as the natural 
alone, separated from a supernatural origin and end, from 
a, ministration to supernatural purposes and a providential 
management under them. There is in it a concatenation of 
causes, but no chain ; a prolongation, not a continuation ; a 
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motion, yet one that is the mere spinning of a wheel on its 
axis, giving no progress to the hopes and aspirations. There 
is need throughout of the same union that we meet with of 
the human and divine in the person of Christ. Without 
divinity, we lose even goodness and greatness, and have 
fanaticism, a strange inebriety of the excited, unsober reason. 
Without true humanity, we have mere illusive, evanescent, 
unsubstantial appearance. The God of nature is before the 
God of revelation, and the God of revelation brings but new 
distinctness and interpretation to the God of nature. More- 
over, both the natural and supernatural will lose their power 
over the soul, except as they are brought into immediate 
ministration to a life of Christian love, and are made to 
yield the conditions of spiritual growth. We understand 
the work of God, and we work With him, only as we seek in 
all things the conditions of social progress. Science, even, 
owes much of its advancement to the care with which it 
submits its labors to the uses of men. 

The ministry also have a united, as well as a separate, 
influence. While it is desirable that each should be able to 
meet, in a more or less independent way, the wants of the 
tim^, it will inevitably happen that to one will fall one 
branch of effort, and to another another branch. All may 
not be able successfully to encounter the various forms of 
scientific and critical unbelief. It suffices if the ministry 
furnishes among its numbers those who can wisely confront, 
attack, and guide thought in each direction ; for the house- 
hold of faith is one, and its defence, enlargement, and nour- 
ishment are one interest. Each enters into the labors of 
every other, and sees his own services at once lightened 
thereby and made more valuable. The ministry, with all 
its feebleness and blind work, will meet with justification so 
long as the kingdom of God is working its way onward by 
means of it, and finds in it the best, broadest, safest hold of 
spiritual truth. 
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ARTICLE VII. 

THE THREE FUNDAMENTAL METHODS OF PREACHING — 
PREACHING EXTEMPORE. 

BT EDWARDS A. PARK. 

(Continued from p. 383). 

IV. Reasons for Preaching Extempore. 

If a military commander conduct a battle without pre- 
viously forming a plan of it, or if he form an exact and 
inflexible plan, extending to all the minutiae of the battle, 
he may have reason to fear a defeat. If, on the contrary, 
he devise a general scheme of operations, and hold himself 
ready to change it in order to meet the unexpected detail 
of the conflict, he may have good reason to anticipate a vic- 
tory. So if an extemporizer begin his discourse without any 
preceding arrangement of his subject-matter, or if he make 
a definite and unalterable arrangement of even its minutest 
details, he may not be justified in anticipating success. But 
if he make a general schedule of his thoughts, and leave it 
to be filled out and modified as the incidents of the delivery 
suggest, he may reasonably hope to speak well. For the sake 
of convenience the method of preaching without any ante- 
cedent plan of thought is called the unpremeditated ; the 
method of preaching with a merely general, but flexible plan, 
is called the premeditated ; the method of preaching with a 
definite, fixed, unbending plan, which includes the minutest 
details, is called the predetermined. Having already con- 
sidered the rules for extemporaneous discourse, we are pre- 
pared to consider the reasons for it. Of course these reasons 
apply to the second of the above-named modes of preaching 
extempore ; not to the first, which, however, may be com- 
mended when there is no time for the second ; nor to the 
third, which corresponds to the “ exact ” mode of preparing 
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a discourse, 1 and which may be sanctioned when the preacher 
is undisciplined for anything more free and natural. 

1. Several of the reasons for preaching extempore are 
suggested as soon as we examine the nature of sacred elo- 
quence. If a minister speak according to the principles of 
oratory ; he speaks according to the constitution of the soul, 
and if he harmonize with the constitution of the soul, he 
discourses in unison with the laws of nature ; and if he utter 
the truth in consonance with these laws, he obeys the Author 
of these laws, and may expect aid from on high. The nature 
of a sermon is the same as the nature of a dialogue. The 
interlocution being public is of course conducted with a 
peculiar reserve and decorum. Mere prose is designed merely 
to instruct the intellect; a sermon is therefore not mere prose. 
Neither is it a lyric poem ; for such a poem is the outgushing 
of the emotions of a man who utters what pleases him, and 
does not watch for the effect of his words on other men. It 
may be said that a veritable sermon is now and then enkin- 
dled with a poetic fire, and has the nature of a dramatic 
poem. While it retains the drama, however, it generally 
drops the poem. In the main, a sermon is that species of 
prose which is denominated eloquence. That it is essentially, 
although blindly, a dialogue may be evident from the follow- 
ing analysis. 

A preacher’s great aim is to influence the will of his 
hearers. In order to persuade their will he must convince 
their understanding. He therefore begins to ply them with 
argument. Perceiving that they reject his first proof, he 
brings forward a second, perhaps a third. When their faces 
express to him their conviction, he proceeds to arouse their 
sensibilities. He makes one appeal, but the countenances of 
his hearers tell him that he is unsuccessful. He makes a 
second or a third. At length he is informed by the attitude 
(a silent language) of his auditors that they are affected. 
He then proceeds to address their will. His exhortation fails 
to persuade them ; he continues to exhort until he sees their 
1 See $ 5, III. 5. C. above. 
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eyes kindling with resolution. Now his work is done. He 
has ploughed the field and sown the seed ; the harvest comes 
from a higher power. 

Sometimes he makes his part of the dialogue particularly 
conspicuous. A pulpit orator once varied his discourse with 
the abrupt words : 44 My friends, I see that you are not pleased 
with my subject ; 1 have made a mistake in my selection : I 
will take a different theme from a different text,” and then 
he began an entirely new sermon, securing the rapt attention 
of the men whose faces expressed their disregard for his first 
sermon. In former ages the persons addressed made their 
part of the dialogue eminently conspicuous. They did not 
allow the pulpit to be called the 44 coward’s castle.” They 
hissed what they disliked, and more frequently applauded 
what they did like. Chrysostom rebuked his congregation 
for their tumultuous plaudits. 1 He preferred their tears to 
their clapping of hands. But their tears were a response to 
him not less really than the audible applause, and the clap- 
ping of hands was a/orm of language not less expressive than 
the articulated, words. Queen Christina of Sweden had a 
systematic method of announcing to the preacher in the royal 
chapel that she was dissatisfied with his remarks. Sometimes 
we reprove a man who ventures to condemn a sermon : 44 You 
have no right to express an opinion about it, for you were asleep 
during its delivery.” We forget the words of a French critic: 
44 Sleep is an opinion.” At any rate, the man who in the 
midst of the sermon adjusts his body for repose, or looks out 
of the window, or gazes at the frescoed walls, utters thereby 
what is equivalent to words of dissatisfaction or indifference. 
An accomplished orator reads whole sentences written on the 
eyes and lips of his congregation. 3 He replies to those sen- 

1 Augustine, alluding to one of his most effective sermons, remarks : “ I did 
not think that I had accomplished anything when I heard them [the auditors] 
applauding, but when I saw them weeping. They showed by their acclamations 
that they were taught and delighted, but by their tears that they were persuaded" 
(flecti). De Doctrina Christiana, Liber iv. § 53. 

* When conversing in regard to his audience at Cambridge, Robert Hall 
said : “ Sir, I often have the scene before me. I could always tell when die 
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fences. His hearers make a rejoinder. He makes a surre- 
joinder. The layman in the pew may be a still, but he is 
often an effective, speaker to the occupant of the pulpit. He 
thus indirectly addresses liis fellow-laymen in the pews. A 
woman and a child need not preach on the platform ; they 
may preach in their manner of looking at the orator. His 
inspiration comes from the earnest attention of his hearers. 
It is proverbial that a good listener is to a good talker what 
steel is to the flint. There will be no scintillation from the 
flint unless there be a close and sharp contact with the steel. 
The speaker falls into a monologue, unless he be heard by 
one who responds by the features of his face, if not by the 
words of his mouth. As wdrds may be things so may silence 
be words. Silence is often the most expressive language. 
The countenance of a deaf mute is more eloquent than the 
vocabulary of a garrulous man . 1 Hence it may appear that 

people were pleased with my preaching.” “ There is Mr. — , I could always 
tell when he was pleased; did you ever observe, Sir? he would bend his head 
forward, accompanied with a nod of approbation and a smile of satisfaction: 
And there was Mr. — , he used to raise himself and elevate his neck and chin, as 
if he would not lose a word. And there was old Mr. — , who sat to the right. 
He was a very pious man, Sir ; I always knew when I said anything savory ; he 
would immediately stand up and move his mouth and his lips (describing the 
motion), as if he were chewing the cud and the words were sweet in his mouth.” 
Greene’s Reminiscences of Rev Robert Hall, pp. 64, 65. 

1 The power of the countenance to utter words is well illustrated in Sprague’s 
Annals, Vol. ii. pp. 50, 51. “ During the Revolutionary war, he [Rev. David 
Sanford, a noted pulpit orator of New England] was called to preach at a place 
where a company of soldiers had encamped, and whose commander, attracted 
by his reputation as a popular speaker, marched his men into the galleries of 
the meeting-house in which Mr. Sanford was to hold his service. While he was 
speaking, a board by which a shattered window had been replaced, fell, and the 
exercises were somewhat interrupted by the noise and confusion of putting it 
back. By a repetition of the occurrence, he was interrupted a second and a 
third time, when, rushing to seize the board, he cried out to the soldiers, * Let 
that board alone.' The officer, on retiring, being asked how be liked the 
preacher, replied, ‘ Pretty well, but I should have liked him better if he had not 
sworti so.' * Sworp, Captain, I heard no oaths.* 1 Yes, he said (here repeating 
a tremendous oath) “ let that board alone.” * 1 Yon certainly mistake — he uttered 
no oath whatever.* * Well,* replied the Captain, * if he did not say the words, 
he looked them.* Hence, in after life, when his countenance was perceived to 
indicate dangerous displeasure, some anxious, good-natured brother would tell 
him not to swear so.** 
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in various particulars a minister who preaches extempore has 
an advantage over men who read or recite their sermons. 

A. He has an advantage in speaking to the present con- 
dition of his hearers. It is very true that in some degree a 
writer may anticipate the train of thought into which his 
auditors will come, and may thus prophetically put on paper 
his conversation with them . 1 But a present observer has an 
advantage over uninspired prophets. The actual presence of 
hearers is more suggestive than their ideal presence. Speaking 
with his mental as well as bodily eye open and ready to turn 
either way, he sees (what he could not have foreseen) that 
his auditors do not give heed to his first topic ; for a com- 
pany of soldiers with a band of music is passing the church. 
He repeats that topic in a variety of forms, as he finds it to 
be needed. He perceives (what he could not have predicted) 
that his hearers are indifferent to his peroration ; for they 
are uncomfortable in their seats, are two warm or not warm 
enough, breathing possibly too much, or probably too little, 
of cool, fresh air. He modifies his concluding appeal so as to 
compel the attention which he did not attract. He not only 
speaks the word, but speaks the word in season. Hundreds 
of well-wrought paragraphs have been lost by the preacher 
as he keeps his eye upon them, because his hearers while 
present in body have been for a few moments absent in mind. 

B. From the preceding topic it follows that a man who 
preaches extempore has an advantage in preserving the inter- 
est of his hearers in his subject. A popular sermon, in the 
ordinary sense, is one which merely pleases men, or it is a 
superficial, or a sensational, or a vulgar sermon. But in 
the scientific sense it is one which appeals to the existing 
state of the hearers, and aims, first, to secure their adoption 
of a specified truth ; secondly, to found on their intellectual 
faith an appeal to their sensibilities ; thirdly, to found on 
their excited sensibilities an appeal to their will. It never 
attempts to erect the edifice until it has laid the basis for it. 
It presents the arguments when the hearer has been prepared 

1 See $ 2. II. 3. H. above. 
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for them. It presents the motives when he has been made 
favorable to the acceptance of them. It assumes that the 
orator and those whom he addresses must have a common 
ground to stand on, and he is to move them forward only as 
he sees this ground to be level enough and smooth enough 
for their easy passage. It makes them appear to convince 
themselves rather than to be influenced by him. They per- 
ceive that he respects their individuality because he lets their 
own thought move their feeling, and their own feeling move 
their volition ; and he leaves their good resolves to be drawn 
out of them from within rather than driveu into them from 
without. They do not feel dishonored iu being allured for- 
ward by the attractions of heaven, but they do feel dishon- 
ored when they are dragged onward by the devices of a 
rhetorician. The “ popularity ” of a sermon implies the ob- 
servance of the old rule : 

“ Men must be taught as if you taught them not, 

And things unknown proposed as things forgot.” 1 

Applying the term “ popular ” in this scientific sense, as 
comprehending not merely the agreeableness of a sermon, 
but also the constitutional ground^ on which it becomes 
agreeable, we easily see that an extemporizer has an advan- 
tage in making his sermon “ popular,” because he stands 
ready to adapt his successive thoughts to the successive 
wants of those who hear him, and is thus able not only to 
awaken, but also to perpetuate their interest in truths per- 
tinent to their varying moods, and to lead them forward by 
the spontaneous co-operation of their own minds. It is 
often said to be a mystery why one sermon is acceptable to 
auditors who cannot name a single particular in which the 
sermon is a good one, while another discourse fails to 
interest the very men who are loud in applauding its author. 
The mystery is often solved by the fact that the first sermon 
keeps pace with the progress of its hearers. The speaker 
goes before them, and yet continues near them and with 
them. He keeps a close watch of them, sees where they are 

1 Pope's Essay on Criticism. 
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in danger of parting from him, and at the moment of peril 
becomes the more particular to hold them by the hand. As 
he thus glides along in their company he attracts no atten- 
tion to his own individual self. They feel no jolt nor jar. 
Where he can, he does make every statement so clear that 
it infolds its own evidence in its very words. He adduces 
no argument unless he sees that it is needed ; and when he 
sees it to be needed, he states it without any parade. Al- 
though his logic is strong in substance, it is not syllogistic 
in form. He is, therefore, not praised as a reasoner. He 
foists into his style no learned word, unless he sees that his 
people are prepared to comprehend it. He is, therefore, not 
praised for his erudition. Indeed, in his sermons there is 
nothing for which he is praised, even by the men whom he 
interests. They may say of him, as was said of Dr. Pococke, 
44 He is no Latiner ” ; but they continue, notwithstanding, 
to say , 44 Master Pococke is a very good man.” 

On the other hand, the second sermon above alluded to is 
not conformed to the present and peculiar need of its hearers. 
The preacher does not perceive their existing state, or, per- 
ceiving it, is not flexile enough to meet it. He reads what 
he has written, adapted or not, understood or not He holds 
a diamond before his congregation, and while they are 
admiring its lustre, he is giving the chemical analysis of the 
gem ; and while they are inquiring for its history, he is 
describing its facets ; and when they begin to search for its 
chemical ingredients, he begins to speak of its lustre ; and 
as they turn their minds toward its facets, he directs their 
attention to its history ; and thus he is ever speaking of that 
which they have ceased, or not begun, to think of. As he 
does not time his words to their wants, they do not under- 
stand him ; and as they. do not comprehend his words, they 
commend him as learned. 44 Omne ignotum pro mirifico.” 
They are not interested in the sermon as a declaration of 
truth, but they look up in admiration at the sublimity of 
the man. They are like some English auditors, in the 
seventeenth century, of whom Dr. South says, that 44 the 
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grossest, the most ignorant and illiterate country-people 
were of all men the fondest of high-flown metaphors and 
allegories, attended and set off with scraps of Greek and 
Latin, though not able even to read so much of the latter 
as might save their necks upon occasion.” 1 

G. From the foregoing topics, it follows that a man who 
preaches extempore has an advantage in making an im- 
pression on the feelings of his hearers. A sermon is properly 
defined to be a discourse founded on some passage of scrip- 
ture, and designed to impart religious instruction and make 
a religious impression on men. 2 Its first design, then, is to 
teach; its second, to impress. But the two designs are 
often divorced from each other. When the sermon aims to 
instruct merely, it becomes an essay or treatise. Its end is 
gained in doing justice to the truths jinfolded, apart from 

1 “ Save their necks upon occasion/’ — George Crabb in his Dictionary of 
General Knowledge thus defines the phrase. Benefit of Clergy : “ In England 
a privilege in law, at first peculiar tothe clergy, but in after times made common 
to the laity. When any one was convicted of certain crimes, he had a book given 
him to read, and if the ordinary or his deputy pronounced these words, 4 Legit 
ut clericus/ he reads like a clergyman, or scholar, he was only burnt in the hand 
and set free for the first offence ; otherwise he was to suffer death.” 

2 Hooker's Ecclesiastical Polity, B. V. comprehends these two designs in the 
structure of a sermon. “ So worthy a part of divine service we should greatly 
wrong, if we did not esteem preaching as the blessed ordinance of God, sermons 
as keys to the kingdom of heaven, a a wings to the soul, as spurs to the good 
affections of men, unto the sound and healthy as food, as physic unto diseased 
minds.” 

The word edification , like the word “sermon,” combines the intellectual with the 
emotional element Hooker says, Ecclesiastical Polity, B. V. : “ Now men are 
edified when either their understanding is taught somewhat whereof in such 
actions it behoveth all men to consider ; or when their hearts are moved with 
any affliction suitable thereunto, when their minds are in any sort stirred up 
unto that reverence, devotion, attention, and due regard which in those cases 
seemeth requisite. 

Sometimes, however, the word “ edification ” denotes merely the intellectual 
improvement, as Killingbeck says : “ He will discourse to us edifyingly and 
feelingly,” etc. Sometimes it denotes merely, or chiefly, the emotional excite- 
ment. This is often the German meaning of Erbauung. Thus Professor Schott 
regards the raemoriter preaching in the German, pulpit as moro edifying than 
the reading of discourses in the English pulpit. Theorie der Beredsamkeit, 
Th. 3. Abth. 2. ss. 328, 329. According to him the sermons of Zollikofler are 
more edifying than those of Bishop Butler. 
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their relation to the hearers. When it aims to impress 
merely,' it becomes an exhortation, expostulation, or an 
appeal. Its end is gained in doing justice to the hearers, 
apart from their relation to the truths unfolded. The 
written sermon has an advantage over the extemporaneous 
in the first of the above-named offices, but is in danger of 
neglecting the second. Hence the word “ sermon ” has often 
the limited meaning of an instructive lecture, or a sober, 
dull, or even stupid essay on theology. The extemporary 
sermon has an advantage over the written in the second of the 
two offices, but is in danger of neglecting the first. Hence 
the word u sermon ” is sometimes narrowed down to mean a 
reproving lecture, an admonitory or stirring address, an 
expostulatory effusion, or a mere rhapsody or preachment on 
some religious themp. 1 The tendency of a written sermon 
to be didactic is so useful, and its tendency to omit the 
practical element is so hurtful, that the former ought to be 
encouraged and the latter repressed. So the tendency of an 
extemporaneous discourse to be practical is so good, and its 
tendency to omit the doctrinal element is so evil, that the 
former should be promoted and the latter resisted. By a 
combination of the two methods the preacher learns to aug- 
ment the right tendency, and to correct the wrong tendency 
of each — to do justice to his subject in its relation to the 
hearers, and do justice to the hearers in their relation to the 
subject. 2 By his elaborate writing of one discourse he learns 
to fill several sermons with persuasions that are instructive, 
and by preaching extempore three or four sermons he learns 
to fill his written discourse with instructions which are per- 
suasive. His extemporary sermons familiarize him with the 
methods of appeal to the heart, and prevent his being sus- 
pected of “ delivering stale indignation and fervor of a week 

1 “ In it a small benefit that I am placed there — where I hear no invectives, 
no false doctrines, no sermodnaiions of iron-mongers, felt-makers, cobblers, broom- 
men, grooms, or any other of those inspired ignorant* 1” — Bishop Hall's “ The 
Free Prisoner,” § 2. Howell says : “ These obstreperous sermocinators make easy 
Impression upon the minds of the vulgar.” 

% Bee § 1. H. 2, above. 
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old; turning over whole pages of violent passions written 
out in German text; reading the tropes and apostrophes 
into which he is hurried by the ardor of his mind ; and so 
affected at a preconcerted line and page that he is unable to 
proceed any further.” 1 

If a sermon be a kind of dignified conversation, then the 
extemporary sermon must have peculiar facilities for im- 
pressing the feelings. When a preacher adopts an ancient 
custom of delivering from the pulpit the discourses of other 
men, 2 his hearers complain : 44 We long for a sermon fresh 
from the heart” The borrower replies : “ I give you better 
sermons than I can write. You ought to be thankful for 
the discourses of Leighton and Baxter. Every sentence is 
new and fresh to you.” This response may confound, but 
does not convince the hearers. They feel that a sermon 
written in the seventeenth century is ill-adapted to their 
individual wants. A man who reads to us a printed epistle 
from Latimer, Ridley, or Cranmer is not conversing with us. 
So hearers are apt to feel that a preacher is not holding a 
dialogue with them when he is perusing aloud what he pre- 
pared a week before. His discourse, compared with that of a 
sagacious extemporizer, does not windntself into the present 
sinuosities of their minds. He does not catch their flitting 
emotion, and give it back heightened and deepened. He 
has been compared to a book standing on two legs. The 
teachings of the book are weighty; but they do not chime in 


1 Work# of Roy. Sydney Smith, p. 6. The very nature of the mind teaches 
ns, however, that the orator may be more affected in reading a paragraph to an 
assembly than he was in writing it privately, and his fervor of a week old may 
be kindled anew and heightened more than ever when he gives it vent. 

8 “ There are some, indeed, who are able to deliver a discourse well, but not 
to compose (excogitate) it. If these persons should take that which has been 
eloquently and wisely written by others, and should commit it to memory and 
pronounce it before the people, they would not do wrong, provided they have a 
commission. 1 * Augustine, De Doctrina Christiana, Lib. iv. § 62. Before the 
art of printing from types was practised in England, ministers often availed 
themselves of block-books, containing “ scries of skeleton sermons, ornamented 
with wood-cuts to warm the imagination, and strewed with texts to assist the 
memory of the preacher.** 

Vol. XXIX. No. 116. 92 
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with the tone of those who listen to it. He is tempted to 
exhaust the subject; but he exhausts them instead* In 
aiming to do justice to his theme, he shows no mercy to the 
men, women, and poor children before him. “ The secret 
of tiring ” in conversation, says Voltaire, “ is to say every- 
thing that can be said on the theme.” The secret of im- 
pressing the feelings is to say the right thing at the momeut 
when the hearers are waiting for it, and to leave unsaid the 
wrong thing at the moment when an intellectual man is 
tempted to say it. A preacher may uufit himself to enlist 
the sympathies of his audience when he predetermines to 
use the interrogative tone during the second bead of his 
discussion, the monotone at the beginning of the fourth bead, 
the tremulous voice during the first part of his peroration, 
and the objurgatory accent in the last part. His hearers are 
taken at disadvantage, as they have made no similar plan 
for the dialogue. . He awakens their fellow-feeling with him 
when he speaks as if a new idea had just now flashed upon 
his mind, and his bosom were struggling with a sudden 
emotion. The great masters of ancient oratory, even when 
they had carefully elaborated their orations, were equally 
careful to speak as if themselvea and their hearers were 
starting together on an untried course of thought, and as if 
the words striking on the ear were as fresh to him who spoke 
as to those who listened. Men are wondrously stimulated 
when they behold wisdom as Minerva springing in full 
panoply from the brain of one who addresses them. 

D. It is involved in the preceding statements, and it also 
follows from them, that a man who preaches extempore has 
an advantage in his appeals to the will. 

a. His mode of address is adapted to secure the sympathy 
of his hearers. Their will is influenced by their sympathy, 
and this is enlisted by the preacher who is in too much haste 
for stopping to read a manuscript. If he would most rapidly 
persuade them to act, he must let them see his eye fixed un- 
dividedly upon their eyes as Cornelius looked steadily at the 
angel ; he must come near enough to them to let them feel 
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the beating of his heart. He fails to do this if he hold a 
manuscript between himself and the persons whom he is 
entreating to perform a specified act ; if he appear to be deal- 
ing directly with his papers, and not with his hearers . A 
man working the telegraph excites but little sympathy in the 
strangers to whom he sends a message while his eye is fixed 
on his clicking instrument. If we meet a merchant and 
would induce him to buy or sell a commodity, or if we meet a 
philanthropist and would incite him to subscribe money for 
a school or a hospital we do not pour into his ear written 
expostulations; we may read some exact statement for his 
information, but we address his will in words too earnest 
to be rehearsed from a paper; we converse eye to eye. The 
crusaders were aroused to their distant marches not by hear- 
ing disquisitions perused aloud, but by hearing the tones of a 
man who spoke such words as he could not retain. . When 
we would persuade our hearers to a right choice we must 
remember that the Most High blesses those persuasions 
which are in themselves fitted to secure the choice. 

b. The extemporizer’s mode of address may induce him 
to present motives in a practical form, and this is the form 
for persuading the will. It often tempts him to indulge in 
rodomontade and extravagance, and herein has a pernicious 
tendency. It induces a considerate man, however, to regard 
himself as conversing with bis hearers, and to receive instruc- 
tion from the faces of those who listen to him. When he writes 
he is ppt to be more abstract and theoretical than when he 
speaks. He reads a sentence because he has proved it to be 
true, without considering whether or not his hearers have 
adopted or understood the proof. With his eye fixed upon his 
paper he repeats calmly or boldly a statement which he would 
modify if he saw the hints written on the countenances of his 
auditors. That statement may be more bookish than human. 
Reasoners may respond to it, but men, women, and children 
may be repelled by it . 1 An amiable and even diffident 

1 There is more than one element of truth in the paradoxical saying of Charles 
James Fox : “ Did the speech read well when reported ? If so, it was a bad 
one." 
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preacher supposed iu his study chamber that he had suffi- 
ciently qualified the remark, and accordingly he declared in 
the pulpit, that “ all impenitent men are as bad as they can 
be and are growing worse and worse every day.” He would 
not have looked his recusant hearers in the face and said to 
them in a conversational style : “ Tou are as bad as you can 
possibly be and continually growing worse.” Another is said 
to have perused aloud the words which had been written and 
therefore must be read : u As all impeniteut men are by 
nature serpents and vipers, so their little children are little 
serpents and little vipers.” While catching the hopeful 
glances of the boys and girls before him he would not have 
addressed them as his little serpents and little vipers, without 
a prolonged exegesis and epexegesis. In many printed vol- 
umes of sermons there are propositions which are corollaries 
from antecedent arguments and come, because they must, as 
links welded into a chain. They would never have been sug- 
gested by contact with living men ; whether true or false they 
are not in that practical shape which is fitted for touching the 
springs of action. Nature speaks to nature. In times of 
high religious excitement the divine who has been wont to 
read his disquisitions, comes into the lecture-room and talks 
in a familiar, practical style, on what seems to be not & 
theological speculation, but a religious business. He is then 
6aid to have suddenly become forcible, eloquent. 

c. The extemporizer’s mode of address has certain peculiar 
aptitudes for the development of his religious purpose, and 
this development is in its nature persuasive. His purpose 
may be no firmer than that of other men, but his exigencies 
in the pulpit may cause him to manifest a temper which, if 
he were free from these necessities, he might neglect or 
conceal. Want is the mother of prayer. If there is ever a 
moment in which a minister feels a reliance on the grace of 
heaven it is when he rises before a congregation and begins 
to speak, reflecting on his liability to lose the train of his 
thoughts, to forget the happy words for expressing them, to 
sink into a torpor of emotion, to say more or less than 
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he meant, to utter falsehood for truth, or to make the real 
truth appear feeble and sickly. Then it is that he strives to 
bring himself into harmony with the Divine Spirit, invokes 
the promised aid from on high, and learns to preach trusting 
in that Infinite Mind which gives a persuasive influence to the 
words of a good man. The consummate orator is defined to 
be “ vir bonus dicendi peritus,” and this man can 44 do all 
things through Christ who strengthened ” him. His feeling 
of trust in the divine help is the vein of pure water which 
when struck by his sense of need becomes within him a well 
of living water. When Charles Wesley first ventured to 
preach without notes he had and manifested that spirit which 
is strong because weak, and is fitted to persuade men because 
it is allied with the strength of God. 44 Seeing so few present 
I thought of preaching extempore ; afraid, yet 1 ventured 
on the promise 4 Lo 1 am with you alway,’ and spoke on 
justification from Romans iii. three quarters of an hour 
without hesitation. Glory be to God who keepeth his prom- 
ise forever. ,, 1 Although the first extemporary sermon of a 
man is often a lamentable failure, yet the instances in which 
it has been eminently useful seem to be more numerous 
than those in which his first written sermon has been thus 
distinguished. 2 

2. Several of the reasons for extemporaneous preaching 

1 Life of Charles Wesley, p. 147, as quoted by Dr. J. W. Alexander. 

2 Rev. Dr. Gardiner Spring describes in his Reminiscences his first extem- 
poraneous discourse. He passed a Sabbath at Ashford, Connecticut. He was 
asked by the resident pastor: “Will you not favor me with your name? 1 ' 
“ Excuse me/’ said Dr. Spring, “ I have reasons for desiring to remain un- 
known.’ 1 He consented to occupy the Ashford pulpit on condition of his 
remaining unknown to the pastor and the people. He desired to ascertain 
whether he could preach without notes before an audience who were entire 
strangers to him, as he was an entire stranger to them. “ And the experiment 
was full of encouragement.” He adds : “ I never preached better, nor to a more 
attentive and aflected audience.” Some years afterward that Connecticut pastor 
took Dr. Spring by the hand and said : “ Do you remember the Sabbath at 
Ashford ? It was a memorable day to us. That day God made bare his arm ; 
it was the beginning of a work of grace among my people.” Such a result we 
should not have expected from written sermons, especially if preached in the 
way of a homiletic experiment. 
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are suggested as soon as we consider its influence on the 
preacher himself. Much of this influence depends on the 
principle that an exercise is apt to give what it requires. 
The habits of a scholar present certain obstacles to extempo- 
rary speech ; he derives new power from the very fact of 
pressing against these obstacles. “ Difficulty,” says Edmund 
Burke, “ is a severe instructor, set over us by the supreme 
ordinance of a parental guardian and legislator, who knows 
us better than we know ourselves, as he loves us better too. 
Pater ipse colendi hand facilem esse viam voluit. He that 
wrestles with us, strengthens our nerves, and sharpens our 
skill. Our antagonist is our helper.” 

A. His extemporary efforts may lead a preacher to form 
habits of introspection ; to discipline himself in examining 
his own droughts. There is a class of ministers whose ideas 
are both numerous and rapid; who form just conclusions, 
but are unable to recall any reason by which they were con- 
vinced. They are better thinkers thaii teachers. They are 
compared to lamps which cannot burn because they are so 
full of oil ; to scholars who are kept from hard study because 
they have too much blood in the brain. . Some of these men are 
right in thinking themselves unfit for preaching extempore. 
Others are wrong in thinking so. They might and they 
would improve their mental character if they would analyze 
their thoughts ; detain a prominent idea ; revolve it in their 
minds ; gather around it the subordinate ideas; keep them in 
the memory long enough to make their relation to the promi- 
nent thought not only obvious but impressive. If they do 
this they can speak extempore, and this discipline gives them 
a power over their own faculties, and this power is more 
than enough to conquer a city. 

B. Hence by preaching extempore a minister may be led to 
fasten his attention upon the great principles, rather than the 
small details of divine truth. Perhaps he is unduly influenced 
by chance associations. He is tempted away from his main 
course of thought by a phrase or a syllable which he happens 
to hear or to utter. He is flattered as having a command 
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over words, while in fact his words have a command over 
him. He abstains from extemporary discourse because he is 
perpetually deviating from his general plan, and wandering 
after side issues. But the practice from which he recoils is 
the very discipline which he needs. In pursuing it he would 
learn the importance of keeping on the high road and not 
roaming into by-paths. He sees that his congregation are 
interested, not so much in the minutiae, as in the great prin- 
ciples of theology. They look at a subject, not in its mathe- 
matical, but in its salient points. He feels the necessity of 
holding up the subject in that light which arrests the vision 
of his people. Thus he learns to spend more time on the 
chief idea than on its accessories. He digs down toward the 
bidden current of water in order to provide a never-failing 
well. “ Surely there is a vein for the silver,” and he labors 
to strike this vein. In it are the treasures ; out of it, sand 
and rubbish. 

G. By preaching extempore a minister may gain a quick- 
ness, tenacity, and force of thought. Quickness ; for what he 
does he must do at once . 1 He is sometimes not only in con- 
versation but in controversy with his hearers. If one argu- 
ment or illustration fails, he must instantly try another. He 
must aim and fire his gun without waiting ; and if the gun 
misses fire he must take to the bayonet, and if that fails he 
must be ready for an encounter hand to hand. And here he 
gains tenacity as well as rapidity of thought. He must not 

1 On entering his pulpit at Cambridge Robert Hall was surprised to find many 
barristers in his audience. Their presence excited him. He had thought of his 
subject at intervals, and during the preceding night ; but his discourse seemed 
to have been j)repared for the barristers. It was observed that most of them 
“ appeared to feel oppressed by the closeness of attention which was requisite 
fully to estimate the weight of evidence ” which he produced. “ As we were 
walking home, I said to Mr. Hall, * What an astonishing sermon you have given 
us this morning, Sir ! I never heard you deliver a discourse with so much 
rapidity/ ‘ Why, Sir/ he replied, * my only chance of getting through was by 
galloping on as fast as I could : I was thrown on my resources ; and had no 
conception of its being the assises, till I entered the pulpit and saw the counsel- 
lors. I never preached from that subject before, Sir/ ” — Greene's Reminis- 
cences of Robert Hall, pp 111,1 12. It is well-known that such sermons gave a 
continued impetus to Mr. Hall's mind. 
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allow himself to be distracted by stray suggestions ; he must 
keep his eye fixed on his topic, and must not be gazing at 
the scattered clouds. He must not be overcome by his own 
emotion, but must hold himself stout against all excess or 
morbidness of feeling. His mind has been compared to an 
iron mould ; it has an unyielding texture ; it has inward 
configurations alike strong and ornate. The molten silver is 
poured into it. The liquid must yield to, and .receive into 
itself, the configurations of the matrix ; must not melt it nor 
dissolve it nor overheat it. While the mould remains firm it 
fulfils the purpose for which it is used, and gives a graceful 
as well as useful form to the melted silver. Now the very 
fact that the extemporizer’s mind must shape for itself the 
materials of his discourse puts him under the constant neces- 
sity of cultivating the power of attention. This necessity 
gives him an habitual stimulus to take hold, and keep hold, 
and resist all allurements for losing hold, of his appropriate 
subject. Working under this stimulus, he invigorates his 
intellect. 

He acquires not only tenacity, but also force, of thought. 
u It is in me and it must come out,” are the words of Sheri- 
dan speaking of an idea, and thus giving a definition of elo- 
quence. The necessity of coming out gives force to the 
manner in which the idea comes. If a man confine himself 
to the writing of sermons he may feel a disproportionate 
anxiety about commas and semicolons, the niceties of phrase, 
the refinement of distinctions. In augmenting his micro- 
scopic power he may lessen his ability to use the telescope. 
While other men are too rapid or volatile he is too fastidious 
and slow for extemporary discourse. Perhaps the lethargy 
of his mind causes the hesitancy of his speech. He shrinks 
from the work of uttering his sentences while he is construct- 
ing them. That, however, is the work which will make him 
elastic and many-sided, “ sure as a rifle and quick as its 
flash.” He will receive the right impetus from the double 
process of originating new trains of remark, and at the same 
moment addressing men who will not wait for his adjusting 
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of particles and transposing of monosyllables. Other men 
need more correctness ; he needs more stimulus. Other men 
need to be steadied ; 1 he needs to be fired. u Facit indignatio 
versum.” Standing in the presence of four or five hundred 
listeners who demand a new thought as soon as they have 
received the first, he catches an impulse from their expectant 
faces; his heart as well as intellect is roused, his logic 
becomes firmer and more forceful than ever, although, in the 
words of John Milton, it opens its “ contracted palm into a 
graceful and ornate rhetoric.” 

E. By preaching extempore a minister may be led to keep 
himself familiar with truths and facts needed for his sermons. 
If he is to deliver from manuscript a series of discourses on 
the four Gospels, he must understand what he explains ; but 
if he is to compose these discourses while he is delivering 
them, he must not only understand the Gospels, but must 
naturalize them in his mind as he has naturalized the English 
alphabet. If he would write astronomical sermons like those 
of Chalmers, he must know the truths of astronomy ; but if 
he will extemporize such discourses, he must make himself a 
more absolute master of those truths — must roll them like 
playthings over and over in his memory. Hence we find 
that a wise extemporizer is perpetually on the alert in acquir- 
ing, not only such a knowledge of truths and facts as will 
gratify his own curiosity, but also such a definite knowledge 
as will enable him to communicate them at a moment’s 
warning to his congregation. He aims to be like Bias, who, 
when asked why he did not, like his fellow-citizens, carry 
some of his property with him as he fled from his besieged 
home, replied that he carried his all in himself. He strives 
to gain the power of breathing his accumulated knowledge 
from his memory with as much ease as he breathes air from 
the lungs. Unconsciously and habitually he is storing his 
mind with plans, concepts of sermons. They come to him 

1 Speaking of an antagonist who was curious and nice in adjusting his logical 
“moods and figures,” Daniel Webster said : “I can convince the jury that I 
have all the right on my side, while he is fitting one of his syllogisms.” 

Vol. XXIX. No. 116. 93 
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as new inventions come to a mechanician. He is a perpetual 
artist as distinct from artisan. One great advantage of 
this discipline is, that it gives him a clearer view than he 
would have otherwise of truths and facts. “Thoughts disen- 
tangle ” when a thinker arranges them so that they may 
easily pass his lips. He often imagines that he understands 
what he knows that he cannot explain. He imagines that he 
can explain in written, what he knows that he cannot explain 
in unwritten speech. But when he attempts to fix in his 
mind such precise ideas as can be stated at any time extem- 
pore, he finds that he never did understand what he imagined 
that he did. Like Ixion, he was mistaking a cloud for a 
divinity. Another, and the greatest, advantage of this disci- 
pline is that it enriches his mind. He does not store his 
memory with truths and facts merely in order to repeat them, 
but in order to incorporate them with himself. The food of 
the nightingale is spiritualized into its instinct for singing. 
The rule is : “ Never lose an opportunity for seeing anything 
beautiful. Beauty is God’s handwriting, a wayside sacra- 
ment.” But the reason for noticing the beauties of nature 
or art is that they make the soul beautiful, and thus enable 
it to combine the graces of thought with graces of language. 

F. By preaching extempore a minister is led to discipline 
his mind in the study of words, as well as things. In order 
to become an accomplished pianist, like Liszt or Thalbcrg, 
a man must exercise his muscles, judgment, memory, taste, 
for days, weeks, months, years. In order to make a fit use 
of language, which is a far more complicated instrument than 
the material apparatus of a musician, a man needs a far 
more thorough discipline of his physical and mental powers. 
He needs to learn the art of weighing one word by another, 
of detecting the preponderance of this phrase over that which 
is supposed to be synonymous with it. In order to learn 
this, he needs to discipline himself in the science of language, 
and in the acquisition of those tongues, like the Latin and 
Greek, which are eminently illustrative of this science. 
The necessity for such a discipline prompts him to acquire 
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it. This is the tendency, whatever may be the fact. He 
must obtain a rare power of comprehension, if he learns to 
express a great truth with its manifold relations in a few 
pregnant words, and to make each of those words an index 
of a distinct line of thought A skilful extemporizer has 
been compared to a man who extracts a few drops of oil 
from thousands of roses, a few grains of quinine from hun- 
dreds of pounds of bark. Whoever can originate such 
metamorphoses must go through an invigorating discipline 
for it, or else be gifted with a rare genius by nature. 

If he conform to the tendencies of his method, he must 
discipline himself in acquiring not only a large, but also a 
select vocabulary. His “ copia verborum ” must be within 
his easy remembrance, as well as possible recollection. He 
must, therefore, be at home with the best authors. He must 
preserve the habit of accurate conversation. He must recoil 
from those vulgarisms which form the staple of many popular 
novels. A clergyman, who had caught tho contagion of these 
fashionable books and booklets, was so unconscious of the 
malaria which he was breathing that he suspected no incon- 
sistency between his thought and his style when he gave this 
public advice to theological students : “ Avoid all familiarity 
with low idioms. Never allow yourself to use a vulgarism 
in your conversation ; for if you utter a slang term in the 
parlor, it will, before you know it, pop out in the pulpit.” 
We do not mean that, when a man sits in his easy chair 
with his friends, he should elect rather than choose, facilitate 
rather than hdp, purchase instead of buying , state a thing 
instead of saying it ; never begin but commence ; never end 
but terminate ; never live but reside; have a residence in- 
stead of a house , in a locality instead of a place. The dignity 
of a sermon is entirely distinct from such prudery ; is equally 
removed from the finical and the coarse. 

G. By preaching extempore a minister may discipline 
himself to conduct well the other services of the sanctuary. 
There are men who hesitate, recall their words, and finally 
stammer in appointing a weekly conference or announcing 
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a hymn to be sung. Many are embarrassed in their public 
devotions, and either suspend their speech altogether, or 
slide into uumeaning or confused utterances. If they were 
skilled in extemporary speech, they would either avoid such 
perplexity, or if at any time bewildered in public prayer, 
they would know how to extricate themselves. Dr. Samuel 
Cooper, pastor of Brattle Square church, Boston, was dis- 
tinguished for his fluency in unwritten speech, yet was at 
one time embarrassed in an extemporaneous prayer. We 
read that “on a special occasion, during the gloomiest 
season of the [Revolutionary] war, as he was leading in the 
devotions of an assembly, he came suddenly to a full stop, 
as if his extemporary powers had entirely failed him. The 
eyes of the congregation were at once fixed upon him with 
mingled wonder and apprehension, till he gave utterance to 
his thoughts, and thus relieved the anxiety of his audience 
by this solemn appeal to the ‘Eternal : ‘ Teach us what we 
shall say unto thee, 0 God; for we cannot order our speech 
by reason of darkness.’ ” 

H. The preceding topic has introduced another. The 
habit of preaching extempore prepares the minister for 
emergencies. It sometimes enables him to preach when 
advancing age has affected his vision, and he cannot read 
what he has written. He need not abandon the ministry in 
consequence of a change in the lenses of his eye. 1 His 
memory becomes treacherous ; he cannot recall the exact 
words of his written sermon ; but, with the aid of his extem- 
porizing power, he can repeat without notes the substance 
of what he has prepared. On the mornings of some Sabbaths 
there are occurrences which may fitly give a new texture, 
or at least a new tincture, to the discourse which has been 
excogitated. If the preacher cannot extemporize, he loses 
an opportunity, and sometimes in losing an opportunity he 
loses a soul. When the Roman pontiff, in the year 1699, 

1 Some aged pastors whose yopthfal chirography cannot be deciphered with* 
out a magnifying glass of great power, re-wrote their sermons in letters 
of which is more than a half-inch high. 
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had issued his brief condemning twenty-three propositions in 
Fenelon’s “ Maxims of the Saints,” and when Fenelon, at 
the moment of ascending the pulpit of his cathedral, was 
informed of this condemnatory act, he suddenly changed the 
plan of his sermon, and preached on the duty of obedience 
to the church. The report of his condemnation had been 
rapidly circulated among his auditors, and they listened to 
his fresh thoughts and calm but solemn words with u tears of 
sorrow, respect, and admiration .” 1 President Dwight, of 
Yale College, when journeying from New Haven to New 
York, stopped and preached on the Sabbath at Fairfield, 
Connecticut. Returning to his home a fortnight afterward, 
he preached again at the same place. As soon as he had 
announced his text on the second Sabbath, he was startled 
by remembering that the manuscript sermon lying before 
him had been preached a fortnight before to the same con- 
gregation. Accustomed to extemporary speech, he instantly 
took a new subject appropriate to the same text, struck out 
a new plan of thought, and delivered a discourse of which 
Roger Minot Sherman said : “ I have never heard its equal.” 
When Dr. Samuel Hopkins, of Newport, had read his text 
for an evening lecture, he was attacked with a nasal hemor- 
rhage, and, being unable to preach, he requested Dr. (after- 
wards President) Ezra Stiles to address tho people. Dr. 
Stiles arose at once, and preached extempore on the text 
which had been read. Although not a man of severe thought, 
he was a man of many thoughts, and could easily fill a dis- 
course with fresh, while he excluded from it all trite sayings. 
Similar exigencies often occur, sometimes with mortifying 
results. A president of a New England College, rising to 
preach before an association of ministers, read his text, 
swooned, was carried out of the church; and the people, 
clergymen as well as laymen, were then blessed and dis- 
missed. Napoleon the First was renowned for his extem- 
porizing power in meeting the sudden emergencies of a 
battle ; but, during his early life, he had no extemporizing 
1 Charles Bader’s Life of Fenelon, p. 145. 
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power in addressing an assembly of civilians. For the want 
of readiness in speech, he was discomfited before the lawyers, 
as the Austrians for want of tact on the battle-field were 
routed before him. When attempting to address the Council 
of the Ancients, he was so embarrassed that “ there was not 
the slightest connection in what he. stammered out.” He 
said, on the day after his meeting this Council, “ I like better 
to speak to soldiers than to lawyers. These fellows intimi- 
dated me. I have not been used to public assemblies ; but 
that will come in time .” 1 

I. By preaching extempore on fit occasions a man may 
improve his style of writing, just as by elaborate writing he 
may improve his style of extemporizing . 2 A predecessor of 
Dr. Samuel Buell at East Hampton, Long Island, transcribed 
Willard’s “Body of Divinity” eight times, mainly for the 
purpose of rhetorical improvement . 8 He left, at his death, a 
hundred volumes of manuscript sermons, all neatly bound. 
He thus left a paper monument of mis-spent labor. He would 
have acquired a better rhetoric by talking out a body of 
divinity so that his parish could understand it, than by 
writing it out so many times. The writing would have given 
him command of the rudder ; the talking, of the sails ; both 
combined, of the whole ship. 

a. Preaching some sermons without the drudgery of 
committing them to paper, he may gain time for giving to 
other discourses their requisite finish. Unless he gain this 
time, he will be like a dull and weary traveller along a level 
road. Dr. Charles Chauncy, of Boston, who daily spent 
fifteen hours among his books, and who published about fifty 
sermons, and some dissertations, treatises, etc., lamented, at 
the close of his life, that he had written more thau two 
hundred discourses for the pulpit. If a pastor would comply 

1 M. De Bourrienne’s Private Memoirs of Napoleon Bonaparte, Vol. i. pp. 
241 , 249 . 

2 See S 2- 1. 1. A. h. above. 

8 “ Dr. Buell himself wrote in his diary at the close of a number of the first 
years of his ministry : ‘ This year have written all my sermons, and have 
preached them without notes.* ” — Sprague’s Annals, Vol. iii. p. 105 . 
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with the advice of Dr. Watts to write not more than three 
or four hundred different sermons, but to rewrite and im- 
prove what he had written once, he would make his sermons 
memorable. History has recorded little else concerning 
Dr. Lichfield, a London rector during the first half of the 
fifteenth century, than that he wrote with his own hand 
three thousand and eighty-tliree discourses for the pulpit. 
A lover of good sermons heaves a sigh when he reads of one 
preacher in New England who wrote five thousand, of more 
than one who wrote forty-five hundred, and of several 
preachers who wrote each four thousand discourses; and 
his sigh is deepened when he reads that these discourses 
were “ penned without an erasure or interlineation.” Even 
President Dwight, before he composed his celebrated “ Sys- 
tem,” wrote a thousand discourses in twelve years. He 
would have composed a better System if he had preached 
eight or nine hundred of his discourses extempore, and con- 
centrated the labor of his pen on the remaining one or two 
hundred. Richard Baxter is known to have published about 
two hundred distinct works. His own instructive remarks 
in regard to them are : 

“ Concerning almost all my writings, I must confess my own judgment 
is, that fewer, well studied and polished, had been better. Excepting the 
Saints’ Rest, I wrote them in the crowd of all my other employments, 
which would allow me no great leisure for polishing and exactness, or any 
ornament ; bo that I scarce ever wrote one sheet twice over, or stayed to 
make any blots or interlinings, but was fain to let it go as it was first con- 
ceived. When I do not recollect by what sudden occasions almost all my 
writings were extorted from me, and how the apprehension of present 
usefulness prevailed against other motives, I am ready to wish, with some 
divines who are not thoroughly acquainted with the case, that I had 
published a few elaborate writings, and had been doing some work of more 
durable usefulness .” 1 

b. By the habit of preaching extempore a man may aug- 
ment the force and vivacity of his written sermons. He 
endeavors in his study-chamber to form the right idea of 
a subject ; he expects to succeed ; the right idea comes ; 
here is talent ; here is not what men call inspiration. He 

1 For a fuller statement see Baxter’s Works (Orme's ed.), Vol. i. pp. 775 sqr 
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searches for the right word ; he expects to find it ; he 
does find it ; here too is talent, nothing which is termed 
genius or inspiration. But while he stands in the pulpit 
and pursues his anticipated course of thought, while his 
feelings are becoming more and more thoroughly aroused, 
then, without any foresight of the result, new and clearer 
ideas, more apposite and expressive words occur to him. 
They intensify the excitement of his feelings; the excitement 
suggests still richer ideas; the ideas array themselves in still 
more affluent language, until at length the man is elevated 
above his own standard, and does not know himself . 1 Here 
is something more than talent ; here is genius ; here is what 
men call inspiration. Various thoughts which he had ex- 
pected to utter he omits. Various thoughts which he does 
utter never occurred to him before, perhaps never will occur 
again. He suddenly adopts a new plan of discourse ; but 
this plan would not have been suggested to him, unless the 
old plan had been studied. In his premeditations he accu- 
mulated the principal ; in his extemporary speech he received 
the interest. We err to our hurt, if we imagine that his 
new, living thoughts come forth from nothing. They burst 
out of the old thoughts which were in his mind when he 
began his discourse. He pursues the oviparous method and 
those old thoughts are the egg . 2 

When fresh ideas and felicitous phrases thus suddenly 
suggest themselves to the mind, they are naturally ascribed 
to a mysterious or supernatural influence. The pagan 
ascribed to a divine afflatus the inspirations of eloquence . 8 

1 “ The degree in which, after the most careful preparation for the pulpit, new 
thoughts, new arguments, animated addresses, often flow into my mind, while 
speaking to a congregation, even on very common subjects, makes me feel as if I 
was quite another man, than when poring over them in my study. There will 
be inaccuracies ; but generally the most striking things in my sermons were un- 
premeditated.” — Life of Dr. Thomas Scott, pp. 244,245. The premeditated 
substance was the seed ; the unpremeditated qualities were the fruit. 

* Mr. Wilberforce made a different use of this metaphor. He designated 
Robert Hairs method of producing a discourse as the viviparous method, “ op- 
posed to the oviparous process, of which the written MS. in other sermon pro* 
ducers represented the egg.” — Dean Ramsay's Pulpit Table-Talk, p. 34. 

* Quinct Inst. Lib. x. cap. 7. 
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The pantheist ascribes them to the soul of the universe. 
The Christian, whose philosophy is more exact, ascribes some 
of them to the influences of the Holy Spirit . 1 It is in this 
view that the remark quoted by Dr. Frederick Strauss a com- 
mends itself as the sober truth : “ Preaching [the gospel] is 
the most sublime act which a man can perform.” If a man 
does take thought what he shall speak, something better is 
given to him while he is yet speaking. Quintilian says: 
“ Fiunt oratores, nascuntur poetae.” In a certain degree, in 
a certain sense, a pulpit orator may make himself ; but he 
who is eloquent in the highest degree, and in the highest 
sense, is bom an orator, and also born again and renewed in 
spirit whenever he proclaims the gospel. The Spirit of 
wisdom, however, dispenses his gifts according to the laws 
of the human soul. He accommodates himself to those 
influences of nature which are aids to grace. If a preacher 
compose his sermon while he is preaching it, he enjoys 
certain aids which the solitary student cannot obtain for his 
spiritual elevation. Some of these aids escape analysis, others 
are like the following. 

Before he begins his discourse he is impressed by the 
stillness of the Sabbath-day, by the solemn tolling of the 
Sabbath-bell, by the aspect and associations of the sanctuary, 
by the prayers and the songs in which he unites with his 
hearers. While he is delivering his discourse, he receives a 
continued stimulus from the countenances of the people — 
some desiring consolation in trouble, others craving strength 
to resist temptation, several indicating sympathy with him, 
many feeling comfort in him, all perhaps looking or longing 
for aid from him. He divines that they are praying for him. 
His own heart is enlivened by the sight of their beaming coun- 
tenances. His lively emotions suggest new ideas ; the new 
ideas express themselves in living words ; these words vibrate 

1 “ God hath granted me to speak as 1 would, and to conceive as is meet for 
the things that are given me ; because it is he that leadeth unto wisdom, and 
directeth the wise. For in his hand are both we and our words.” — Wisdom 
of Solomon vii. 15, 16. 

3 See Reminiscences from the Early Life of a Lutheran Clergyman, p. 171. 
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on his lips with a power which stirs himself even more than 
they stir his congregation ; they are homelike, simple, but 
hearty and incisive words. He feels no disgust at his sen- 
tences ; for he has not been rolling them over in his mind 
long enough to be nauseated with them. He has no time 
for rounding off his periods. His spirit is aglow with his 
theme, and the right words fly to him because he does not 
search for them. He who seeks a good style as his great 
concern loses it, and he who loses it as an object of primary 
care finds it coming to him in the wake of his thoughts . 1 

It cannot be expected that in his solitary chamber a student 
will rise to that height of ecstasy which he attains in the 
pulpit. Still what he attains in the pulpit will continue to 
exert an animating influence upon him. The cask will long 
retain the flavor of the old wine. A man cannot feel the 
thrill of his earnest improvisation without being toned up to 
more impassioned effort afterward. One hour of deep im- 
pression will affect the habitual style of expression. The 
ship will move forward when the wheels no longer move 
round. Accustomed to watch in the pulpit the countenances 
of his hearers, he will the more easily bring them before his 
mind’s eye as he sits at his study-table, and will transfer a 
certain degree of his extemporary fervor to his elaborate 
composition. Without this kind, of fervor it may be true of 
even his most carelessly written sermons : “ Olebunt oleum, 
etsi non oleaut.” 

c. The practice of extemporizing may give naturalness 
to the style of writing. The directness and simplicity 
of Daniel Webster’s style came from his talking on practical 
themes to juries composed of plain men. A minister, per- 
haps without thinking of it, writes his sermon with an eye 
upon his future auditors. He imagines them as they look 
up to him with interest or apathy. He has a premouition of 
the tones in which he will enunciate his written words. If 
he be accustomed to use the tones of dignified conversation, 

1 See Schott’s Theorie der Bereds&mkeit, Dritten Theils sweite Abtbeilung, 
ss. 339, 340. 
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his sentences will more probably be written in a facile and 
unaffected style. A tendency of extemporaneous preaching 
is to make these tones habitual, and thus prevent his language 
from becoming abstract, transcendental, or what the old 
writers termed altiloqucnt. A man who converses in the 
pulpit sees and feels the inconvenience of having his sen- 
tences too long Or complex or involved. In an admirable 
sermon of Jeremy Taylor is a sentence containing six hun- 
dred and twenty-eight words; in one of John Milton’s phi- 
lippics against the Established Church of England is a sentence 
containing six hundred and forty-four words. If either of 
these writers had been wonted to extemporary speech, he would 
have felt the need of dividing one period into three or four. 
Compassion on his lungs would have become instinctive, and 
would have given simplicity to the arrangement of his words. 
In earnest conversation a man does not resort to the lan- 
guage of forgotten ages ; he does not deck himself out in a 
showy costume; he uses such terms as are familiar, and 
perhaps dear, to the interlocutors before him. If he preach 
extempore he has a special inducement to adopt this natural 
style, and if he adopt it in his unwritten discourses he may 
easily transfer it to his written ones. It is very true that if 
a man adopt the exclusive habit of extemporary speech he 
may be tempted to utter “ great swelling polysyllables of 
vanity ” ; he may be like a ship with sails and no ballast 
If he adopt the exclusive habit of reading his discourses he 
may fall into a scholastic or pedantic style, and may be 
like a ship with ballast and no sails. The sure, enduring, 
gallant vessel cannot dispense with either the force of gravity 
or the impulse of the winds. 

J. It might have been stated under one or more of the 
preceding heads, but may be more distinctly noted here, 
that a man speaking extempore has an advantage in making 
his elocution natural and expressive. He is not on a double 
watch for his chirography and his auditors. He is compelled 
to be thinking of his theme ; while he is thinking he feels the 
appropriate emotion ; his thought and his feeling give a 
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certain tone to his voice ; it is called the sympathetic tone, 
expressing sympathy with his subject and with his hearers. 
Such a tone wins the heart of the audience. The sympathy 
between the mental state and the larynx is illustrated by the 
common phrases: “My heart rose into my throat,” “My 
feelings choked my words.” The like sympathy exists be- 
tween the soul and the facial muscles. Its working affects 
them at once. The speaker appears to be impelled to express 
his thoughts ; his expressions appear to be a relief to him ; 
his words, giving ease to himself, give it also to his hearers. 
If a man has committed his discourse to memory, he can fall 
back upon the words as remembered ; if he has his manu- 
script before him, he can fall down upon his words as written ; 
but if he extemporizes, he has nothing to fall back upon or 
down upon ; he must keep up the working of his mind or he 
will have no words at all ; if his mind is active his heart will 
be likewise ; this activity will betray itself in the countenance 
which is the soul’s index. The words themselves constitute 
one sermon ; the tones of voice vibrating in harmony with 
the ideas expressed are a repetition of it ; the language of 
the facial muscles, especially of the eye and lip, are a third 
recital of the same discourse. As the dialect of Simon Peter 
“ bewrayed ” him, so does the countenance of every true 
preacher make his inmost feelings known to his auditors. 
His look is eloquence. He utters words from his shoulder, 
elbow, foot. An instructor of the deaf and dumb who teaches 
his pupils to speak, and therefore communicates ideas to 
them without the aid of artificial signs, is instinctively im- 
pelled to make the natural signs of his ideas so much the 
more full and emphatic. His countenance is the more elo- 
quent because he is not forced to look out for the right 
motion of his fingers ; he thinks of nothing but his subject 
and his pupils. The finger language, however, would not 
withdraw the attention of himself and scholars from his main 
idea so much as the written language withdraws the attention 
of the preacher and his hearers from the subject of his dis- 
course. The manuscript is laid between him and them. 
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When he is in a state of high excitement his eye will some- 
times fail to catch the words of that manuscript; he is con- 
fused by even an instant’s loss of the right place ; and this 
fact indicates that the eye of a speaker was made for looking 
at the persons whom he addresses, and not for looking at 
the letters of a book while he is endeavoring to rouse his 
hearers into a sympathy with his own excitement. Lord 
Chesterfield prescribes that we look at the person with whom 
we are conversing. He will look at us if we fix our eyes on 
him ; he has an instinctive impulse to listen with his organ 
of vision ; when he fails to hear he will stare. “ The eyes 
of the ignorant are more learned than their ears.” On 
this same principle the pulpit orator should look steadfastly 
on the men whom he addresses. Their instinct prompting 
them in return to look at him, he will be the more enlivened 
in sympathy with them, and his new life will quicken them 
anew. A minister no less than a naturalist must give speci- 
mens of that which he describes. We read of Professor Far- 
aday, that he “ sought to reach the mind of every hearer 
through more senses than one. He never told his listeners of 
an experiment ; he always showed it to them, however simple 
and well known it might be. 4 If,’ said Faraday once to a 
young lecturer, 4 I said to my audience : “ This stone will fall 
to the ground if I open my hand,” I should not be content 
with saying the words, I should open my hands and let it fall. 
Take nothing for granted as known. Inform the eye at the 
same time that you address the ear.’ ” Inform the eye as 
well as the ear, is the rule for the sacred orator, who is in 
part a lecturer. Dr. Lyman Beecher said : 44 A man who 
cannot dart his eyes upon his audience, is like a gunner who 
has no balls or bullets.” In some degree an actor may address 
the eye ; he enters somewhat into the feelings of another. A 
man who preaches memoriter may address the eye ; he enters 
into the feelings which he had when he committed his dis- 
course to memory. An accomplished reader of his own ser- 
mons may address the eye ; he enters into the same feelings 
which he had when he wrote his discourse. A man who 
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preaches extempore has a peculiar advantage in addressing 
the eye; new thoughts are entering into him; emotions 
rushing for the first time into his soul electrify him ; he is 
then more than an actor; he is a man; and a man with 
emotions just welling up from within may be more eloquent 
than a man who is recalling an old fervor. 

It is not then a merely superficial advantage of having 
command over his body, having the free use of his arms for 
gesture, and his feet for this and that attitude ; it is the 
advantage of keeping open the normal connection between 
the spiritual and the physical system ; of giving the soul free 
play upon the nerves and muscles of the eye, mouth, cheek, 
hands and feet ; this is the main elocutionary advantage of 
the man who speaks extempore over the man who reads or 
writes. Accordingly when eminent orators, like Dr. John 
M. Mason, have preached from a manuscript substantially the 
6ame sermons which they had previously delivered without 
notes, it has been difficult for some hearers to recognize the 
sermons as the same ; the language remained, but the hearti- 
ness of it had evanesced. 

Here it is asked : “ Is not the elocution of the memoriter 
preachers in the German pulpit more natural and mauly 
than that of the majority of our extemporaneous preachers?” 
The German clergy are more thoroughly educated than are 
the majority of extemporaneous preachers, and mental culture 
refines the oral delivery. “ Is not the eloquence of the stage 
a model for that of the pulpit, and do not the actors speak 
from memory ? ” The elocution of the stage is not natural. 
It is distinguished from natural by the term “ theatrical.” 
Besides, on the stage extempore speech is impossible, and 
the exercise of committing to memory a few brief passages 
in the drama is far easier than the exercise of recollecting 
numerous and prolonged discourses. “ Do not the sudden 
emotions of the extemporizer overpower him sometimes, and 
even silence him ? ” Yes ; but he must control himself. “ He 
must weep with his voice, and not with his eyes ; ho should 
have tears in his voice, but so as to be master of them.” 1 

1 The Art of Extempore Speaking, by M. Bantam, p. 15. 
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The above-named tendencies of extemporaneous oratory 
to improve the character of the orator become the more 
obvious when we consider the rules which have been given 
for attaining perfection in his art “ Studendum vero semper 
et ubique. Neque enim fere tam est ullus dies occupatus, 
ut nihil lucrativae, ut Cicero Brutum facere tradit, operae ad 
scribendum aut legendum aut dicendum rapi aliquo memento 
temporis possit. Siquidem C. Carbo etiam in tabernaculo 
solebat hac uti exercitatione dicendi.” 1 While yet a boy 
the future orator must accustom himself to such graceful 
attitudes of body, to such expressive gestures and intonations, 
as will make dignified and easy speech a second nature to 
him. While a youth he must inure himself to think logi- 
cally sometimes, appropriately always, on the subjects coming 
within the range of his conversation or study. In his early 
years be must store his memory with facts for the sake of 
improving his judgment, with illustrations for the sake of 
enlivening and refreshing his nature, so that his speech may 
flow from a fountain rather than a reservoir. He must 
struggle against all those faults which debilitate his man- 
hood, and he must take especial pains to practise those virtues 
which invigorate it. The lives of William Pitt and Thomas 
Erskine illustrate the manner in which a clergyman must 
enrich and adorn his mind, if “ elegant maxims ” are to 
“ flower off” from it at once when needed. To train a child 
perfectly for an extemporaneous preacher is to educate him 
for a perfect man. Milton is certainly safe in asserting that 
if his system of education were adopted, “ there would then 
appear in pulpits other visages, other gestures, and stuff 
otherwise wrought than what we now sit under, oft times to 
as great a trial of our patience as any other that they preach 
to us.” 2 

K. The reasonable practice of preaching extempore helps 
to establish the minister’s influence. We may consider the 
bearing of the practice upon his reputation as well as upon his 
character. Men love to detect the workings of a speaker’s 

1 Quinct Inst. Lib. z. Cap. 7. * Prose Works, Vol. ii. p. 12. 
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mind, to watch the play of his features as they are lighted 
up with a new emotion, as a sudden change of thought comes 
over him, as he begins doubtfully to form a sentence and ends 
it triumphantly. We feel an admiration for the statue of the 
god of eloquence standing on a breath of air. A speech at a 
dinner is the dessert of the feast. It is often a kind of amuse- 
ment to all at the table, except one man and his particular 
friends. In England and America it seems to take the place 
of the Spanish bull-baiting and the Roman gladiatorial shows. 
Where the mind is free, popular oratory will be cultivated, and 
in the main will be extemporaneous. Hence among the 
English and Americans there will be more of this oratory 
than among the subjects of despotic governments. In the 
main, therefore, the eloquence of the English and American 
pulpit will be extemporaneous. The pastor, then, who 
cannot speak without his papers will so far forth lose the 
reverence of men who are fluent in the political assemblies 
of his parish. They will look upon him as the Jews looked 
upon a son of Aaron who had “ a blemish in his eye.” 1 To 
have the extemporary power will not be so much of an honor 
as the want of it will be a disgrace. If he cannot speak 
easily when he presides over a meeting of his church, he will 
be mortified at his inferiority to his lay brethren. Still, a 
marked felicity in his impromptu speech will aid in giving 
him that good name which the Scriptures regard as of no 
small value to a bishop. By the dignity combined with the 
plainness, by the precision combined with the ease of his 
impromptu eloquence, a democratic community will be elec- 
trified. There is something overawing, because mysterious, 
in his ability to look with a hundred eyes, like Briareus, at 
the different phases of his subject, at the different expressions 
on the countenances of his hearers, at the different proba- 
bilities of succeeding in different methods of appeal to these 
different hearers, and in his power of preserving, amid all 

1 “ No man that hath a blemish ” — “ shall come nigh to offer the offerings 
of the Lord ” — “ a blind man or a lame ” — “ or a man that is broken-footed 
or broken-handed or crook-backed, or a dwarf, or that hath a blemish in his eye.” 
— Leviticus xxi. 17-21. 
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this tumult of his thoughts, such a sanctity of. religious 
feeling and such a dominion over himself as will contribute 
to his sway over his audience. There is something easily 
mistaken for inspiration in his mental processes, when he is 
so embarrassed as to be almost unconscious of what he is 
saying, as to be mortified with the suspicion that he is ut- 
tering mere noiisense, and when amid all this confusion he 
pursues a consecutive train of thought, uses the most appo- 
site words, and exhibits to even his critical hearers not the 
faintest sign of his wandering or faltering . 1 His mind moves 
forward, like the rail-car when the engine is detached from 
it. Such a wonderful power, even if not fully apprehended, 
will awaken the admiration of the hearers. Their admira- 
tion will arouse their sympathy with the preacher. They 
will yield themselves to the influence of a man while ho 
manifests his superiority to them. One emotion excites 
another, as one ignited grain of powder fires the whole 
arsenal. Thus fools who came to scoff at the preacher 
remain to pray with him. Two actors on the stage would 
speak to a beggarly show of empty boxes, if each one held 
before his eyes the manuscript which he was reading to his 
fellow. They would need a coliseum for the multitude 
thronging to hear them, if they could utter impromptu such 
thoughts and feelings as Shakespeare and Schiller have ex- 
pressed for them. John Wesley is said to have agitated the 
quarry-men who formed his congregation at Portland, when 
in the midst of his sermon he struck out an extemporaneous 
hymn as suddenly as they ever struck fire from a rock. 
They were amazed and enraptured with the words, ringing 
like a hammer upon the stone ; they looked at him as well- 
nigh inspired, and then joined with him in the prayer: 

“ Come thou victorious Lord, 

Thy power to us make known ; 

Strike with the hammer of thy word, 

And break these hearts of stone.’* 

1 See Ware’s Hints on Extemporaneous Preaching, pp. 75, 76. 
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Y. Objections to the Extemporary Method of Preaching. 

1. Various objections result from overlooking the fact that 
the extemporary method has conflicting tendencies — some 
good, others bad. Thus it is said that this method en- 
courages indolence. Writing is both a means and a result 
of hard study. If a man cannot preach a creditable sermon 
without committing it to paper, he has therein a kind of 
mechanical incentive to work* At the least, he is compelled 
to think of his subject as long as he is writing upon it. If, 
however, he can satisfy his people with unwritten discourses, 
he will be in danger of neglecting his pen altogether ; and if 
he do not write on the doctrines which he ought to preach, he 
will not thoroughly understand them; for these doctrines re- 
quire that kind of investigation which is carried on with the 
aid of a manuscript; and if he do not understand the truths 
peculiar to his profession, he is like the artist who neglects 
the sciences on which his art is founded. Such t an artist is 
apt to illustrate the saying tliat men are as indolent as they 
can be conveniently. A minister who abandons the habit of 
writing is tempted to neglect, not perhaps aU study, but that 
kind of study which is most appropriate to his calling. He 
is in danger of being, not perhaps an indolent man, but an 
indolent minister. Nor is this all. As the Gadarene demo- 
niacs came forth from the tombs, so does a legion of faults 
come forth from idleness, which is the tomb of a living mam 

There is force in this objection. But, while we concede 
that extemporaneous preaching, conducted in one way, has 
a tendency to encourage indolence, we need not cease to 
affirm that,, conducted in another way, it is an incentive to 
intellectual enterprise. Regulated by the principles laid 
down in the foregoing parts of this Treatise, it calls for a 
degree *of energy which few men are brave enough to put 
forth. Some ministers do preach extempore because they 
are indolent; but others are indolent because they do not 
preach extempore. To proscribe this method altogether, 
because when unwisely pursued it tends to relax the minis- 
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ter’s discipline is about as reasonable as to proscribe the 
summer season because one of its varied influences is de- 
bilitating. Theological students are now amused, and then 
amazed, when the advocate of speaking extempore affirms : 
“ It stirs the preacher up to habits of forceful thought.” and 
the opponent says : “ It lets the preacher down into habits 
of lethargy ” ; and the advocate of writing sermons affirms c 
44 The practice favors intellectual effort,” and the opponent 
affirms : 44 It satisfies the minister with that kind of easy 
employment which is one of the worst kinds of indolence.” 
The idlest man is willing to perform labor enough to save 
him from the workings of his conscience. Easy occupation is 
often laziness. The truth is r that, as every form of civil and 
ecclesiastical government has its good and its evil tendencies, 
so has each one of the fundamental methods of preaching ; 
and if we refuse to adopt either method on account of the 
perils attending it, we forget that this is a world of peril, 
and dangers should not deter us from duties. Even a fault- 
less method would have some pernicious influences, unless 
it were conducted by a faultless man ; and such a man, out 
of Laputa, is yet to be sought. 

2. Various objections result from overlooking the fact that 
one class of subjects needs to be treated in one way, and a 
different class in a different way. The same garment does 
not fit all bodies. Thus an objector says that the extempo- 
raneous method, failing to tone up the extemporizer’s mind, 
deteriorates his style of preaching. We are compelled to 
admit that of two men, one of whom uniformly preaches 
what he has written, and the other uniformly preaches what 
he has not written, the former will in mature lifo be apt to 
excel the other in depth and comprehensiveness of dis- 
course. There are certain doctrines which must be stated 
with discrimination, explained with punctilious care, proved 
by closely-connected argument, defended against subtile objec- 
tions, applied in 44 thick- warbled ” speech. On these doctrines 
an ordinary minister ought to write. But there are some 
themes on which his written sermons prepare him to extem- 
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porize. There are others on which, ever since he first be- 
came a Christian, he has been fitting himself to extemporize. 
On these topics he urges the laymen of his church to speak 
without notes in their public conferences. Does he require 
what he himself cannot perform? The same religious ex- 
perience which qualifies him to offer an unwritten prayer 
qualifies him equally to deliver a certain class of unwritten 
discourses. 

There are particular themes introduced so often into 
familiar conversation that, hero and there, a man writing 
upon them will feel an undue impulse to avoid the usual 
method of treating them, and in aiming to be original will 
become unnatural. A young novelist, who had contracted 
an artificial style of composition, was overheard talking to a 
favorite animal. L< Write as you have now been talking,” 
were the words which burst on the ear of the novelist, who 
had not suspected that a human friend was listening to him. 
He understood the criticism, conformed the style of his 
writing to the style of his conversing, and thus gained the 
hearts of his readers. As there are some pastors whose first 
thoughts are their best on many themes, so there are many 
pastors who on some themes will not write so well as they 
can speak impromptu. 1 To demand that they use the pen on 
these familiar themes, because they ought to use it on others 
less familiar, is like demanding that a pedestrian carry an 
Alpine stock on the paved sidewalk of a city, because he 
needs the stock on the Faulhorn or the Matterhorn. 

3. Various objections result from overlooking the fact that 
a method of discourse which is the more appropriate to one 
minister may be the less appropriate to another. 2 The one has 

1 In like manner “ there have been organists whose abilities in nnstndied 
effusions on their instruments have almost amounted to inspiration, such ai 
Sebastian Bach, Handel, Marchand, Couperin, Kelway, Stanley, Worgan and 
Keeble, several of whom played better music extempore than they could write 
with meditation/’ — Rees’ Cyclopaedia, Art. Extemporaneous Playing. 

2 Many preachers have failed in their extemporaneous discourses by making 
Andrew Fuller their standard ; by imagining that ordinary men, who are not 
engaged in writing theological treatises, can safely attempt what an extraordi- 
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a peculiar fitness for reading a compact sermon : the other 
has an equal fitness for extemporary speech ; it is a positive 
joy to hear his improvisations. An objector says : The ex- 
temporaneous method is unsuited to the dignity, authority, 
and permanent usefulness of the pulpit; it lets men see 
meteoric flashes of light but no continued shining of a sun. 
Professor Schott intimates a doubt whether a man’s inability to 
preach memoriter be not sometimes a valid reason for his 
being debarred from the pulpit altogether . 1 Other rhetori- 
cians are confident that a man’s inability to write a sermon 
ought to prevent his preaching one. If this were true, we 
should not infer that he ought always to write the sermons 
which he could as well preach without writing them. A 
known ability to pay a debt is often a reason for a man’s not 
being called to pay it There are men, however, who are 
born rather than trained into the college of apostles. They 
are Masters of the Arts of discourse by a divine right. They 
are like the preacher in the “ Bethel for Seamen ” who, when 
tossed on the waves of his own parentheses, exclaimed : 44 I 
have lost the track of my nominative case, but, one thing I 
know , I am bound for the kingdom of heaven.” They are 
ordained Doctors of Divinity, even while they are blind, 
unable to see the letters of a manuscript, or are novices 
in the science of orthography, or are so untutored as to find 
a 4< pen weightier than a sword,” or by some nervous malady 
are unfitted for written composition. The objector con- 
tinues : A man who preaches extempore loses his sermons in 

nary man and a writer on scientific theology was able to accomplish. It is said 
of Mr. Fuller that “ the composition of a sermon seldom cost him much trouble ; 
owing to his constant habits of thinking, it was generally the easiest part of all 
his labors. An hour or two at the close of the week would commonly be 
sufficient for his purpose, and when much pressed for time, as he often was, his 
preparations would be made on the Sabbath during the intervals of preaching ; 
yet it required more than common strength of mind to digest such discourses 
as he was in the habit of delivering.” His “ sketches for the pulpit consisted only 
of a few brief sentences, committed to memory and enlarged at the time of 
preaching. He never filled up any written discourse, except when it was in- 
tended for the press, and after it had been delivered.” — Memoirs of the Life and 
Writings of the Rev. Andrew Fuller, by J. W. Morris, p. 70. 

1 Theorie der Bcredsamkeit, Tk iii. Abth. 2. $ 33. 
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delivering them ; like a pleader at the bar he can make no 
second use of his first speech ; when he is old, he fails in his 
extemporizing power and has no reserved manuscripts to 
which he can resort for the edification of bis people. The 
objector is right in regard to many clergymen, wrong in 
regard to some. There are men who preach impromptu 
and afterward commit their discourses to paper, in whole or 
in part, keeping them as life-preservers for the day when 
their inventive powers are wrecked. There are men who 
retain their ability to extemporize when they have lost their 
ability to read or to remember a discourse. One of the 
many-sided preachers in New England discontinued his 
habit of preaching from manuscript and began to preach 
extempore in the eighty^seventh year of his life. 1 A physician, 
eminent for his learning and caution, was wont to prescribe 
for his patients with great accuracy and readiness, when he 
could not remember on one day the prescription which he 
gave on the day before. He had outlived his power of ready 
vision and of remembering events of recent occurrence, but 
retained his power of exact judgment and precise diction. 
These extreme cases illustrate the fact that there are inter- 
mediate cases in which one class of men may continue in 
old age to bring forth the fruits of their extemporaneous 
discipline. 

- The objector proceeds : A man is spurred by the extem- 
poraneous method into an undue violence of expression ; he 
betrays more feeling than is consistent with strength or 
trustworthiness. We agree with the objector, if he will 
limit himself to exceptional cases. We are prone to forget 
that the canons of sacred rhetoric proscribe the display of 
exuberant feeling. Christian art, far more than Pagan, illus- 
trates the conquest of the soul over the body, and also the 
conquest of the sanctified will over the other powers and the 
sensibilities of the soul. In Guido’s picture of “ Michael and 
the Dragon ” the angel appears calm, self-poised, dignified, 
while the dragon seems to be wild with passion. The Pagan 

1 See Bibliotheca Sacra, VoL xxviii. p. 77. 
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orators of Greece and Rome indulged themselves in an 
impetuosity of style irreconcilable with the sober genius 
of Christianity. The Mediaeval preachers, not so thoroughly 
imbued with the spirit of the gospel, were not so temperate 
in the pulpit as are their successors in France and England. 
Hamlet's advice to the players 1 illustrates with remarkable 
vividness the Christian rule that a minister ‘ in the torrent, 
tempest, and whirlwind of his passion should acquire and 
beget a temperance that may give it smoothness.’ Some, 
not many, are incapable of this temperance unless they keep 
their eyes fixed on the words which they have written. 

The objector continues : Men iiyure their health by preach- 
ing without notes. Some men do. Against the practice of 
reading discourses we say : The eyes of many preachers are 
weakened by rapidly or earnestly deciphering a manuscript, 
especially in a pulpit which is darkened with religious light . 2 
We cannot deny, however, that the eyes of some preachers 
are weakened by the rapid, anxious, complicated, intense 
working of their minds while they speak without the aid of 
notes. Against the method of reading discourses we say: 
The act of speaking with the head bowed, the throat and 
chest inclined downward, is often injurious to the larynx, bron- 
chia, and lungs. We cannot deny, however, that sometimes 
these organs are as much or more injured by the sudden 
starts, the fears, mortifications, and general excitement of 
men speaking without help from a manuscript. When the 
fluent Pearce of Birmingham was in impaired health, u he 
proposed writing his sermons, that his mind might not be at 
liberty to overdo his debilitated frame.” We mean to be 
sarcastic when we call the reader of discourses “ an incumbent 
of the sacred desk ” ; but we should remember that his semi- 
recumbent attitude is a kind of safeguard against those 
violent commotions of mind which may exhaust an extempo- 
rizer. We complain that the reader may consume himself 
as he bends over his writing-desk ; but we should bear in 
mind that the extemporizer must discipline himself in writing 

1 Hamlet, iii. 2. 8 Life of Henry Ware, Jr., Vol. i. pp. 165, 166. 
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and thus expose himself to a similar, if not equal, peril of con- 
sumption. We need not contend that the same method of 
discourse is always both a stimulus and a sedative. The 
proper reply to the objection is that great exuberance of 
feeling is not a common fault of ministers, and the men 
whose health requires them to read rather than extemporize 
their sermons, are like the angels who visit us but seldom. 
The author of Springdale Abbey has expressed much truth in 
saying : “ You ask me if you may read your lectures. Sir, 

‘ Had I a hundred mouths, a hundred tongues, 

And throats of brass inspired with iron lungs/ 

I would say, No ! At the same time I would frankly admit 
that some men are much more effective in reading than in 
free speech.” 1 

4. Numerous objections arise from overlooking the fact that 
a method of discourse which is well adapted to one audience 
may not be well adapted to a different one. Thus an objector 
says, and in hundreds of instances says the truth, that the ex- 
temporary sermon is not instructive, and therefore neither 
edifies nor dignifies the church. The following words are 
often quoted from Mr. Thackeray : 

“ The preacher by putting aside his sermon-book, may gain in warmth, 
which we do not want, but lose in reason, which we do. If I were 
Defender of the Faith, I would issue an order to all priests and deacons to 
take to the book again ; weighing well, before they uttered it, every word 
they proposed to say upon so great a subject as that of religion ; and mis- 
trusting that dangerous facility given by active jaws and a hot imagination. 
Reverend divines have adopted this habit, and keep us for an hour listen- 
ing to what might well be told in ten minutes. They are wondrously 
fluent, considering all things ; and though I have heard many a sentence 
begun, whereof the speaker did not evidently know the conclusion, yet, 
somehow or other, he has always managed to get through the paragraph 
without any hiatus, except perhaps in the sense. And as far as I can re- 
mark, it is not calm, plain, down-right preachers who preserve the extem- 
poraneous system for the most part; but pompous orators, indulging in 
all the cheap rhetoric — exaggerating words and feelings to make effect, 
and dealing in pious caricature. Church-goers become excited by this 
loud talk and captivating manner, and can*t go back afterwards to a 
sober discourse read out of a grave old sermon-book, appealing to the 
1 Springdale Abbey, p. 136. 
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reason and gentle feelings, instead of to the passions and the imagination. 
Beware of too much talk, O parsons 1 If a man is to give an account of 
every idle word he utters, for what a number of loud nothings, windy, 
emphatic tropes and metaphors, spoken not for God’s glory, but the 
preacher’s, will many a cushion-thumper have to answer.” 

We need not deny that hearers like Mr. Thackeray will 
derive more information from many a written, than from 
many an unwritten discourse; but some hearers do not 
worship in the same house with Mr. Thackeray. The multi- 
tude of thoughts which edify him would only confuse them. 
There is another reason why they are not edified by the 
reader of a thoughtful sermon. They will not listen to him. 
In order to indoctrinate men, a teacher must induce them 
to hear what he says. The instructiveness of his services 
depends not merely on what is given out, but also on what 
is taken in. While he uniformly reads his discourses, he 
may be uniformly trying to fill a cracked bottle or a bottom- 
less tub. It is said by John Mason : “ The inaccuracy of 
diction, the inelegance, poverty, and lowness of expression 
which is commonly observed in extemporaneous discourses 
will not fail to offend every hearer of good taste .” 1 “ The 
extemporizer will run into trite, commonplace topics; his 
compositions will be loose and unconnected, his language 
often coarse and confused,” says Dr. Gerard . 2 There is 
weight in the objection ; but, as all men have not faith, so 
all men have not culture. There are thousands, as, for 
example, among the negro slaves or freedmen, to whom we 
would give their “ portion in due season,” whom we would 
“save with fear, pulling them out of the fire,” and who 
would obtain more knowledge of the truth from a talker 
uttering only three ideas than from a Mason or a Gerard 
uttering three times three. The ideas of the extemporaneous 
talker would be expressed in an unclassical idiom. This is 
an evil, but not so dire an evil as would be the uttering of 
them in classical phrases, to which the hearers would not 
attend. The ideas of Mason and Gerard would be ex- 

1 Mason’s Student and Pastor, chap. ii. 3 Treatise on the Pastoral Charge. 
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pressed in untainted English. This is an advantage, but 
not so great an advantage as the uttering of them in a 
diction which would be at once intelligible and impressive. 
Modern apostles would rather have an unlearned man 
speak his ten thousand words with the understanding, than 
a learned man speak his five words in a tongue which the 
hearers would not listen to. Dr. Charles Backus, of Somers, 
visiting his parishioners from house to house, was aston- 
ished at the discovery that so many of them had not re- 
ceived the carefully-written instructions which he had offered 
to their ears. Equally astonished have been inquiring 
tourists at the discovery that unlettered negroes, who had 
been listening to the “ crude vagaries ” of an extemporizer, 
had really learned the way of salvation. Their consciences 
had filled out the lacunae of the preachment A word of 
the serinonicator had been a symbol, suggesting more than 
he himself could explain. As in heaven there are various 
orders of hierarchies, one rising above another, so on earth 
there are varying orders of preachers, one falling below 
another ; and as some congregations demand sermons more 
distinctively instructive, so other congregations demand 
sermons more exhilarating and impulsive. They will have 
either extemporaneous commonplaces in the pulpit or baudy 
songs in the tavern. The alternative is a sad one, but the 
latter branch of it more sad than the former. It is the duty 
of all men to “ covet earnestly the best gifts ” ; but we should 
be thankful if we could induce some men to accept any gift 
which is good. “ What then ? Notwithstanding every way, 
whether in pretence or in truth,” whether with scholastic 
lore or with grammatical solecisms, “ Christ is preached, 
and I therein do rejoice, yea, and will rejoice.” 

“These are extreme cases.” So much the better for 
illustrating the fact that there are intermediate cases, in 
which a learned man may extemporize in order to gain 
hearers whom he can interest in no other way. “We desire 
a learned ministry.” By all means ; but some men are so 
fond of letters that they will not accommodate themselves to 
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their hearers ; they have more literature than common sense ; 
their affluent learning ought to flow forth in such forms of 
address as their people need. The Greeks and Romans sus- 
pected an orator of dishonest artifice when he read his 
oration to them ; therefore he laid aside his manuscript. 
Shall not a Christian orator become “ all things to all men,” 
if by this adaptation he may gain some ? 

In certain States of New England there was formerly a 
“ standing order ” of clergymen supported by law. They 
were educated men ; they generally read their discourses. 
They were annoyed by preachers whom they termed “ secta- 
rians.” These preachers were often uneducated ; in the 
main they spoke without notes. They were ridiculed for 
their “ nonsense,” “ platitudes,” “ crudities,” “ vagaries.” 
But they filled tlie barns and tavern-halls and groves in 
which they discoursed. Their congregations were multiplied 
and enlarged. They became powers too mighty to be treated 
with sarcasm. One of the reasons for their triumph was 
their extemporary form of address. It met the wants of 
their hearers. Their style was open to criticism; but it 
exactly suited the men who came to hear, and not to criti- 
cise. “ Our minister does not read ; he preaches. He does 
not stare at his paper; but he communes with us face to 
face, heart to heart.” This was the common feeling. The 
sailors in our sea-ports, when they hear any preaching, 
choose to have it come to them fresh as a west wind. During 
the last forty years there has been in Massachusetts a sea- 
man’s minister whom Edward Everett characterized as “ an 
Institution, a walking Bethel” 1 ; whom Daniel Webster, in 
the Senate of the United States, extolled as a phenomenon ; 
and who was admired as an orator for seamen by Methodist 
bishops, Unitarian divines, authors like Charles Dickens, 
Harriet Martineau, Frederika Bremer, Anna Jameson, Cath- 
erine Sedgwick. This minister “ never wrote a sermon, not 
a skeleton, hardly a text.” When he entered the ministerial 
office he was obliged to depend on others for reading to him 
1 Everett’s Orations, Vol. iv. p. 733. 
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his text and hymns. Mrs. Jameson writes: “ Until he was 
five and twenty he had never learned to read; and his 
reading afterwards was confined to such books [very few] as 
aided him in the ministry. He remained an illiterate man 
to the last .” 1 Miss Martineau says of his preaching: It 
“ exerts a prodigious power over an occasional hearer, and 
it is an exquisite pleasure to listen to it ; but it does not 
for a continuance meet the religious wants of any but those 
to whom it is expressly addressed” The peculiarities both 
of the audience and the speaker demanded the extemporary 
style. 

It was interesting to compare his manner of presenting an 
idea with the manner of an Edwardean divine. That divine 
might read a sermon at a funeral, and prove that every man 
is bound to love his neighbor as himself ; that all men who 
love u being in proportion to its amount of being ” “ are the 
body of Christ and members in particular,” and “ the mem- 
bers should have the same care one for another,” and if 
“one member suffer, all the members suffer with it,” for 
“ they are all included in being, as such” But this preacher 
for sailor-boys is described in the following manner by Miss 
Frederika Bremer, in her “ Homes of the New World ” : 

Father Taylor, who usually entered the church looking to the right 
hand and the left, bowing kindly to his friends, entered, on the occasion 
described here, without any such kindly greetings. All wondered what 
could be the cause of the sorrow depicted on his face. w He mounted the 
pulpit, and then, bowing down as if in the deepest affliction, exclaimed : 
* Lord, have mercy upon us, because we are a widow ! ’ And so saying, 
he pointed down to a coffin which he had had placed in the aisle below 
the pulpit One of the sailors belonging to the congregation had just 
died, leaving a widow and many small children without any means 
of support. Father Taylor now placed himself and the congregation in 
the position of the widow, and described so forcibly their grief, their 
mournful countenances, and their desolate condition, that at the close of 
the sermon the congregation rose as one man ; and so considerable was 
the contribution which was made for the widow that she was raised at 
once above want. In fact, our coldly moralizing clergy, who read their 

1 Common-place Book of Thought, Memories, and Fancies. By Mia. 
Jameson, p. 169. 
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written sermons, ought to come hither, and learn how they may touch 
and win souls/’ 1 

5. Many objections arise from overlooking the fact that 
some of the preachers who are exposed to criticism for their 
faults in speaking extempore would be equally exposed if 
they should read or recite their sermons. The fault is in 
the men, not in their method. A French critic thus describes 
a class of preachers speaking impromptu : 

“ They give utterance to all which comes into their minds. They altogether 
omit, or only half present, their proofs. They lose themselves in detail. 
Their manner is injured by the conflict in the mind seeking that which is 
wanting to complete a sentence already begun ; they repeat themselves, 
wander into digressions, without action, without movement; or, if they 
have a lively temperament, their action is turbulent, their eyes and their 
hands fly about here and there, and they contradict themselves. I have 
seen men who, as if drowning, throw out their hands and their feet to catch 
hold where they can and save themselves. To what ridicule do not those 
expose themselves, who, under the poorly-conceived pretext of apostolic 
simplicity, appear in the pulpit without having studied their discourse, 
imagine that they preach naturally because they shout with all their 
strength, perspire a great deal, speak often of the devil and hell, bewilder 
their hearers by all the devices that their imagination can suggest, and 
pretend they are converting all the people. I wonder equally at the 
patience of the hearers who listen in silence to these ranting preachers, 
and at the insufficiency and coarseness of these pretended orators, who 
give forth with boldness and a pretended apostolic manner all that a fiery 
zeal excited by a pious frenzy can dictate.”* 

Among the freedmen of our Southern States there are 
preachers whose eloquence is marvellous, and still their 
faults are ridiculous. Would not these men sink into worse 
faults if they should commit their sermons to memory? 
Would any one advise them to read their discourses? We 
admit that an extemporizer often disgusts his hearers with a 
sing-song or hesitating or drawling or boisterous or blatant 
delivery ; but are there not well-educated preachers who 
murder in their reading what they have enlivened in their 
writing ? Are there not many persons who*can talk well but 
cannot read well ? 

1 Incidents, etc., of Rev. Edward T. Taylor, pp. 354, 355. 

* Dinonart sur I/Eloquence, pp. 60, 61. 
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6. Several objections come from overlooking the fact that 
variety in the ministrations of the pulpit has in itself a value. 
We have seen that one style of discourse is more appro- 
priate to one clergyman, to one audience, to one class of 
subjects, than to another. But this is not all. The same 
preacher, addressing the same audience, on the same class 
of topics, may augment his power by varying his methods of 
address. The objector says : Of the three fundamental 
methods of preaching, that which in itself is the best ought 
to be adopted uniformly; the extemporary method ought 
not to be the uniform one ; therefore it is not the best. The 
dietetist might as wisely say : If a certain kind of meat is 
more nutritious than a certain kind of fruit, the moat should 
be taken to the exclusion of the fruit. As a change of food 
from the more to the less nutritious is sometimes healthful, 90 
the style of preaching may be wisely changed from the more 
to the less elaborate, the more to the less exciting. A man's 
hearers should not always know exactly what to expect 
Dr. Emmons devoted four and twenty days to his sermon 
entitled c< The Law of Paradise/' but not half so many hours 
to his sermon entitled “ The House of the Grave” ; still the 
last-named (which might well have been an extemporary) 
sermon was more interesting than the first-named to a 
majority of his hearers, and each was more interesting than 
it would have been without the other. 

7. A class of objections comes from overlooking the fact 
that the good, as well as the evil, tendencies of the extempo- 
raneous method have been developed in the pulpit. The 
objector points us to the learned clergymen who have sadly 
failed in adopting this method, and to the unlettered exhorters 
who have brayed when they fancied that they were preaching, 
and have mistaken “ the perspiration for the inspiration of 
oratory.” But the objector should remember that the prac- 
tice pf reading ap entire sermon from the pulpit prevailed 
nowhere before the Reformation, and since that period has 
prevailed only in Great Britain and America. 1 Many homi- 

1 In 1712 Bishop Burnet said : “ Beading is peculiar to this nation and is 
endured in no other." — The Pastoral Care, p. 189. 
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lies of Origeu, Cyril, Gregory Nazianzen, Basil, Atticus, were 
not written until they were taken down from the lips of the 
preachers by the ra^pypaffyot, who heard them* Historians tell 
us that Chrysostom often preached ayjeSuumicc l?. 1 Augus- 
tine sometimes preached on themes suggested at the moment 
by other persons, by the reader of the scriptural lesson, who 
himself occasionally chose the lesson on which the Father was 
immediately to discourse. On a certain occasion Augustine 
requested a particular psalm to be read, but a different psalm 
was read by mistake, and he preached upon the latter instead 
of the former on which he had prepared himself. His homi- 
letical rules intimate that he favored the extemporaneous 
method. Thus he remarks that the hearers of a sermon are 
accustomed to signify by their movements whether or not 
they understand it; and until the preacher perceives that 
they do understand it, he should repeat in various forms 
what he has said already ; but adds : Quod in potestate non 
hdbenty qui praeparata et ad verbum memoriter , retenta 
pronuntiant ” 2 

Tully’s celebrated Address to Cataline was not more obvi- 
ously extemporaneous than were many passages in the Medi- 
aeval sermons. Of the Reformers, Calvin frequently, Luther 

1 In proof that he spoke extempore they often quote some of his allusions to 
the incidents occurring at the time of his preaching. Thus in a Homily on 
Genesis he made an allusion to the lamplighter : “lam expounding the scrip- 
tures, and ye all turn your eyes from me to the lamps, and him that is lighting 
the lamps. What negligence is this, so to forsake me, and set your minds on 
him ? For I am lighting a fire from the Holy Scriptures, and in my tongue is 
a burning lamp of doctrine. This is a greater and a better light than that. For 
we do not set up a light like that moistened with oil, but we inflame bouIs that 
are watered with piety, with a desire of hearing. ,, — See Bingham's Antiquities, 
Vol. vi. Book 14. We presume that the homily containing this passage was 
extemporaneous, but many a reader of. sermons intersperses such off-hand 
remarks with what he has written. 

* De Doctrina Christiana, Lib. iv. $ 25. Several passages in this Work in- 
dicate the author's habit of preaching extempore. Thus he says of the reward 
promised to him who gives a cup of cold water to a disciple ; “ When it has 
happened that we spoke to the people on this subject, and God was present that 
we should speak not inappropriately , did there not arise from that cold water a kind 
of flame which, with the hope of a reward in Heaven, set the cold hearts of men 
on fire for performing works of mercy." — Lib. iv. f 37. 
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still more frequently, preached without notes. Among the 
French orators, Bossuet in large part, and Fenelon almost 
altogether, dispensed with the manuscript. Of the English 
and American divines nearly air the most eloquent preachers 
in the Baptist and Methodist denominations, and many 
among the Presbyterian and Congregational have abstained 
occasionally or habitually from reading their discourses. The 
extemporaneous eloquence of the bar and the senate is not 
necessarily either superficial or puerile. With few excep- 
tions that of the ancient pulpit was equal to that of the 
Bema or the Rostrum. There is no reason why that of mod- 
ern preachers should not be as instructive and dignified as 
that of modern civilians and jurists. 

8. A large class of objections results from overlooking 
the fact that the extemporaneous preacher can and should 
habitually discipline himself for his extemporanous efforts. 
The objector says : If a man deliver his sermons extempore, 
he will not carry 4 beaten oil ’ into the sanctuary ; he will 
4 offer to the Lord that which costs him nothing.’ 1 Our 
first reply to this objector is : The right habit of preaching 
extempore implies that the preacher is a student, and that 
ho pursues all his studies with the intent of fitting himself to 
compose a sermon while he is delivering it. Our second 
reply is : In writing one sermon, the preacher is disciplining 
himself to extemporize more than one. When the objector 
adds : You contradict yourself in representing the extempo- 
raneous method as the true one, and yet recommending that 
a preacher spend the greater part of his time in writing his 
sermons, we rejoin : The time which the minister spends 
on his manuscript is really spent in preparing him to speak 
without a manuscript. The objector might as well say that a 
pyrotechnist is inconsistent with himself because he spends 
a whole day in adjusting his nitre, sulphur, and charcoal, 
and spends only a few minutes in igniting them. Our third 
reply is : While the extemporaneous method presents many 
incitements to habitual toil, it does present some temptations 

1 2 Sam. xxiv. 24 ; 1 Chron. xxi. 24. 
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to intermit this toil ; but a preacher may and should yield 
to the incitements and resist the temptations. Our fourth 
reply is: In the general a preacher may and should so 
intermingle the three fundamental methods of preaching as 
to secure his best possible preparation for the entire series 
of his sermons ; to secure likewise such an amount of 
immediate preparation for each one of his sermons as that 
one proportionally requires. A French rhetorician adopts 
the following language in allowing the preacher to speak on 
some themes impromptu : 

“ You are accustomed to consult nature, to study it, to follow it. Prac- 
tised in writing and speaking upon different subjects in private, you culti- 
vate your memory by oft-repeated reading on the same subjects. It is a 
fund of eloquence that you have always at command. You have good 
rules upon every theme; you are acquainted with morals; the best authors 
are familiar to you ; you repeat the scriptures and the writings of the 
Fathers as your mother-tongue; you express yourself easily and with 
grace; you have accurate and profound judgment, much order and pre- 
cision in the arranging of arguments, uniting the different parts by natural 
transitions, saying all and only that which is exactly appropriate to your 
theme. Take, then, only a day, only an hour, to meditate on your theme ; 
arrange your proofs ; consult your memory ; choose, prepare a certain 
number of figures; so appear in public. I consent to it; the common 
expressions which ought to make the body of your discourse will come to 
you of themselves ; things will flow from their source. Your periods will 
be perhaps less harmonious, your transitions less fine, a misplaced ex- 
pression may escape you. I will pardon it ; the vehemence of your action 
will atone for these irregularities ; you will be the master of your move- 
ments. A certain disorder will perhaps reign ; but these negligences will 
not prevent me from being pleased and touched ; your action, as well as 
your words, will appear to me the more natural.” 1 

Apparently, but by no means necessarily, inconsistent with 
the graphic words of Dinouart are the following remarks of 
Lord Brougham and Robert Hall ; and these words may fitly 
conclude this Treatise. Lord Brougham had said, in his 
Inaugural Address, at Glasgow : 

“ I should lay it down as a rule admitting of no exception, that a man 
will speak well in proportion as he has written much; and that, with equal 
talents, he will be the finest extempore speaker, when no time for pre- 

1 Dinouart Sur L’Eloquence, pp. 58, 59. 
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paring is allowed, who has prepared himself the most sedulously when he 
had an opportunity of delivering a premeditated speech. All the excep- 
tions which I have ever heard cited to this principle are apparent ones 
only, proving nothing more than that some few men, of rare genius, have 
become great speakers without preparation ; in nowise showing that with 
preparation they would not have reached a much higher pitch of excellence. 
The admitted superiority of the ancients in all oratorical accomplishments 
is the best proof of my position ; for their careful preparation is unde- 
niable : nay, in Demosthenes (of whom Quintilian says, that his style 
indicates more preparation — plus curae — than Cicero's) we can trace, 
by the recurrence of the same passage with progressive improvements in 
different speeches, how nicely he polished the more exquisite parts of his 
compositions. I could point out favorite passages, occurring as often as 
three several times, with variations and manifest amendment.’* 

Robert Hall spoke in “glowing terms of this address,” 
and added : 

“ Brougham is quite right, Sir. Preparation is everything. If I were 
asked what is the chief requisite for eloquence, I should reply: Preparation. 
And what the second : Preparation. And what the third : Preparation 9 
Then (with a sigh) : “ If I had prepared more for the pulpit, I should have 
been a much better preacher. There are, Sir, heights and depths and 
breadths and lengths in eloquence, yet to be attained, that we know 
nothing about .’’ 1 

1 Greene’s Reminiscences of Robert Hall, p. 138. 
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ARTICLE VIII. 

NOTES ON EGYPTOLOGY. 

\ 

BT BBT. JOSEPH P. THOMPSON, D.D., BERLIN, GERMANY. 

The war between Germany and France has left an ineffaceable mark 
even upon the literature of archaeology. In September 1870 the Revue 
Arehlologique came to a sudden pause, and the Number for that month was 
not distributed to subscribers until the close of 1871. When finally deliv- 
ered it brought with it the announcement that the two years, 1870-1871, 
would be merged into one, and the Numbers for October, November, and 
December 1871 would fill out the subscription lists for the year preceding. 
Happily the leading contributors to the Revue have survived the calamities 
of the seige of Paris, and Mons. F. Lenormant continues his Memoir upon 
the Ethiopian Epoch in Egyptian History, and Mons. Jacques de Roug6 
completes his analysis of the Geographical Inscriptions of the Temple of 
Edfou. Lenormant’s essay has relations to Biblical history and chronology, 
the definitive results of which will in due time be laid before the readers of 
the Bibliotheca Sacra. 

Among the tablets brought by Mariette from Djebel Barkal in Ethiopia, 
and now deposited in the Museum at Boulak, is one containing a decree 
of excommunication from the king against certain evil and heretical 
priests who had profaned the temple and corrupted the sacrifices, the 
language of which reminds one of the imprecations of David and the 
denunciations of Jeremiah against the false prophets. Not content with 
forbidding these prophets and priests of evil deeds to enter the temple, and 
denouncing against them the severest penalties, his majesty prays that 
God may utterly destroy them ; that he may not suffer their feet to walk 
the earth, nor permit them to have a posterity still to pollute the temple 
with their errors and their crimes. 1 How like all this is to David*s out- 
bursts of holy indignation in Psalm lxix : “ Let their table become a snare 
before them, and their welfare a trap. Let them be blotted out of the 
book of the living. Let their habitation be desolate ; and let none dwell 
in their tents.” The Ethiopian decree belongs probably to the sixth or 
seventh century before our era, and well illustrates the style in which 
religion was vindicated by eastern monarchs. It is reproduced in the 
decree of Germany against the Jesuits. 

The development of the arts in ancient Egypt and the influence of 
Egyptian art upon later nations are discussed by Dr. Lepsius in two essays 
read before the Berlin Academy of Science, and now published as inde- 

1 G. Maspero in Revue Arch., Dec. 1871. 
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pendent monographs : “ Ueber einige aegypiische Kunstformen und ikre 
Entmckelung ” ; and “ Die MetaUe in den aegyptischen Inschrifien.” In the 
last edition of his “ History of Architecture ” Mr. FergusBon gives it as the 
result of his studies in comparative architecture, that “ the Greeks bor- 
rowed nearly every peculiarity of their arts from the banks of the Nile. 
We possess tangible evidence of peristylar temples and proto-Doric pillars, 
erected in Egypt centuries before the oldest known specimen -in Greece. 
We need therefore hardly hesitate to award the palm of invention of these 
things to the Egyptians, as we should probably be forced to do of most of the 
arts and sciences of the Greeks if we had only knowledge sufficient to 
connect them. Taken altogether, we may perhaps safely assert that the 
Egyptians were the most essentially a building people of all those we are 
acquainted with, and the most generally successful in all they attempted in 
this way. The Greeks, it is true, surpassed them in refinement and beauty 
of detail, and in the class of sculpture with which they ornamented their 
buildings, while the Gothic architects far excelled them in constructive 
cleverness; but with these exceptions no other styles can be put in com- 
petition with them. At the same time, neither Grecian nor Gothic archi- 
tects understood more perfectly all the gradations of art, and the exact 
character that should be given to every form and every detail. Whether 
it was the plain flat-sided pyramid, the crowded and massive hypostyle 
hall, the playful pavilion, or the luxurious dwelling — in all these the 
Egyptian understood perfectly both how to make the general design 
express exactly what he wanted, and to make every detail, and all the 
various materials, contribute to the general effect They understood, also, 
better than any other nation, how to use sculpture in combination with 
architecture, and to make their colossi and avenues of sphinxes group 
themselves into parts of one great design, and at the same time to use 
historical paintings, fading by insensible degrees into hieroglyphics on the 
one hand, and into sculpture on the other ; linking the whole* together 
with the highest class of phonetic utterance. With the most brilliant 
coloring they thus harmonized all these arts into one great whole, unsur- 
passed by anything the jvorld has seen during the thirty centuries of 
struggle and aspiration that have elapsed since the brilliant days of the 
great kingdom of the Pharaohs.” 1 

These generalizations of Fergusson — in which he was partly anticipated 
by Julius Braun in his Oeschichte der Kunst * — are borne out by the- 
details which Dr. Lepsius.has given of the development of Art-forms in 
Egypt, and the influence of these upon the growth of art in Greece. The 
artistic feeling in ancient Egyptian works shows itself, in the first instance, 
in the adaptation of material to conditions and ends. The country and 
its surroundings furnished varieties of stone, elay, wood, metals, precious 
stones, available for the purposes of art ; and in their buildings, their 

1 Vol. i. pp. 114, 125, 126. * See Vol. i. pp. 137-139 (ed. 1856). 
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monuments, their decorations, the Egyptians exhibit a nice sense of the 
relative uses and values of these crude materials — limestone, sandstone, 
syenite, granite, alabaster, serpentine, porphyry, each being employed in 
its turn according to the demands of strength, durability, or luxury. 
For purposes of luxury also the precious metals and precious stones were 
used, as appears not only from the mention of these in inscriptions, but 
from specimens to be seen in the collections of the Louvre, the Berlin, 
and the British Museums. Gold (Nub), Silver (Hat), Electrum (Asem), 
Lapis-lazuli (Xesbet), Emerald ( Mafek ), Ruby (Xenem), Turquoise 
( Nesem ), Topaz ( Tehen ), often occur in the inscriptions, and the processes 
of working in them are delineated in pictures. Iron, copper, and lead 
are named, but no hieroglyphic equivalents have been ascertained for tin, 
though mirrors and other articles of bronze are found to contain as high as 
fourteen per cent of this metal. Neither is there any mention of zinc in the 
hieroglyphics. Gold and silver appear in the form of coins, rings, dishes, 
plates, vessels of divers shapes, and are pictured also in the lump and in 
large masses, ready for the artificer. Electrum, a compound of gold and 
silver, was used for coins and rings. The lapis-lazuli was imitated in 
glass, in various shades of blue ; as were also the emerald, malachite, and 
other greens. Brilliancy of effect, which their climate favored, was 
studied by the Egyptians in their decorative arts, through variety and 
combination of colors. 

In the next place, even the rigid conventionalism which presides over 
all the monuments of ancient Egypt, had its origin in a feeling kindred to 
that of the modern pre-Raphaelite school in painting — the desire to copy 
nature servilely in the minutest details without idealizing or harmonizing 
for general effect ; — each particular member of the human body, for in- 
stance, being drawn independently of its relations to other members, the 
head in profile, the hand with its five fingers always visible, the two 
shoulders made to appear even when the legs were drawn in profile. 
But these peculiarities were transmitted to the earlier forms of Greek art, 
and may still be seen in coins, vases, and bas-reliefs prior to the free and 
graceful handling of the human figure as a jsrhole in sculpture. And 
moreover somewhat of the same conventionalism holds its place in modern 
art, and justifies itself upon artistic grounds, as in bas-reliefs, heraldic 
symbols, and also upon the stage of the theatre. 

But with all their conventionalism of style, the Egyptians observed a 
canon of proportion^ which is a third mark of their devotion to art as a 
study. This canon of proportion was based upon a network of squares, 
which answered to the measurements of a modern sculptor when modelling 
in clay a bust from life. A fine example of the Egyptian method is to be 
seen in one of the three sepulchral chambers which Dr. Lepsius caused to 
be transported from Gizeh and set up in the New Museum at Berlin. 
Upon one wall of this tomb are the completed figures of animals, cut with 
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remarkable truth and spirit; upon another are tracings of unfinished 
figures, the outline visible in red or black colors, with the latest correc- 
tions from the hand of the artist ; and in a third portion may be seen the 
network of squares which was his scale of measurement 

Nor are there wanting instances, in the fourth place, of the treatment 
of individual subjects by Egyptian artists in a creative, ideal style worthy 
of later Grecian art Such is the sitting statue of Amenophis JV., of 
Egyptian alabaster, now in the Louvre, and the statue, also sitting, of 
king Safra, in the Museum at Cairo, pictured by Count Rougd in his 
Recherche s sur les Monuments historiques. These occasional works show 
a capacity for a higher range of art than the average of conventional 
monuments would indicate. And as many a prophecy of Raphael’s 
Madonnas beams from the faces of the figures draped in the old Byzantine 
forms, so may one detect in stiff, old Egyptian sculptures hints of the un- 
fettered life and beauty which Greece was yet to bring to perfection in 
the kingdom of the ideal. 

Not only in the proto-Doric pillars of Benihassah , and the round brick 
arches of temples and tombs, was Egypt the pioneer of Greece and Rome 
in architectural forms, but in the sense of adaptation, in the use of color 
and material, in the canon of proportion, and in hints and essays toward 
the ideal in painting and sculpture, was Egypt the pioneer in art as in 
science for nations whose later splendors eclipsed her dawn. 


ARTICLE IX. 

NOTICES OF RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 

* A. GERMAN WORKS. 

The Immortality of the Soul . 1 — The title of this work, translated 
into English, is : “ The Idea of Immortality in the Faith and the Philosophy 
of the Nations.” Its author is a learned Roman Catholic. Its compass is 
nine hundred and eighty-nine pages, and though it possesses a pretty com- 
plete table of contents, it lacks, as is only too usual in German publications, 
a good index. 

The discussion is divided into three main parts. In the first part the 
author expounds his own views regarding the origin and nature of man ; 
body and spirit ; the essence of the soul ; human personality ; consciousness 
and self-consciousness; mental disorders; sleep and dreams; images of 
death and immortality ; death and its phenomena ; death from an ethical 
point of view ; rise of the idea of immortality ; the idea of God and that 

1 Die Unstcrblichkeitsidee im Glauhen und in der Philosophic der Volte. 
Yon Dr. Leonhard Schneider. Regensburg. 1870. Price, 2 Th. 24 sgr. 
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of immortality; the ethical element therein; prooft of immortality, and a 
critique of the same; and other related topics. In the second part we 
have a review of the idea of immortality among non-Christian peoples. 
Special attention is here given to Greece and Rome, though other nations 
are included in the survey so far as information regarding their conceptions 
is attainable. This section concludes with a particular glance at the 
Mohammedan notions of immortality and eschatology in general. In the 
third part Christendom is passed in review. The first chapter of this part 
touches on such subjects as myths, faith, reason, theology, and philosophy ; 
Christian eschatology — death, judgment, heaven, hell, purgatory, inter- 
mediate state, resurrection. The second exhibits the views of the Apolo- 
gists, the Fathers, the Gnostics, the. Scholastics, the Mystics, and the 
Middle-Age Jews. The third reviews the philosophers and literary men 
of modern times, and concludes with notices of recent works on the 
immortality of the soul. 

This brief and bare account of the contents of the work will be sufficient 
to show its interest and value. It is a perfect storehouse of information 
on the great and important question with which it deals. Perhaps the 
best sections are two on the proofs of immortality and on recent works 
devoted to the subject. Dr. Schneider classifies the proofs as follows : the 
theological, the logical, the metaphysico-psychological, the teleological, the 
moral, the cosmological, and the historical, from the consensus gentium. 
In criticising these proofs .he arrives at the conclusion that the most power- 
ful is the one from the existence of the belief in immortality. This fact, 
especially when taken in conjunction with the reaching forwards, the sense 
of the incompleteness of the work begun, the feeling that as it were merely 
a beginning, a preparation had been made, which we find in the greatest 
minds as they approach death even in old age, is perhaps the strongest 
argument that can be adduced. 

We need scarcely say that in view of the conflict now raging between 
the assailants and adherents of the old-fashioned idea of immortality, it is 
very necessary for Christian teachers to make up their minds on the 
subject. For ourselves we cannot help thinking that the advocates of the 
“ Life in Christ ” theory, much as we admire their sincerity and earnest- 
ness, are theologically, philosophically, and ethically on the wrong track. 
But a wide survey of the questions in dispute will alone conduce to 
the certitude which teachers need ; and as an aid to such a survey we 
cordially recommend the work to which this notice is devoted. 

Feticism . 1 — Feticism is one of the strangest phenomena of human 
history. It exhibits in juxtaposition perhaps more marvelously than any 
other phenomenon, the grandeur and degradation of man. So far as we 

1 Der Fetischismus. Ein Beitrag zur Anthropologic und Religions-geschichte. 
Von Dr. Fritz Schultze. Leipzig. 1871. Price, 1 Th. 10 sgr. 
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can see, the essence of Fetlcism lies in this : that individual men endow 
objects with, or deprive them of, divine functions at pleasure. It is known 
that negroes make fetiches of objects for the most capricious reasons; and 
if the expectations with which the fetiches are constituted are not realized, 
they unceremoniously depose their fetiches from the position into which 
they had been placed. A fetich is a something .which is believed to wield 
divine powers, though in itself it is in no respect fitted to make a divine 
impression. To ascribe divine powers to an object that is in itself grand 
or beautiful or mysterious is a stage higher than feticism. Now the pro- 
cedure referred to has two aspects: first, it is man constituting deity! What 
a sublimely presumptuous assumption of power ! What a grand exercise of 
his liberty, even though unconsciously put forth 1 But, secondly, it is man 
bowing down to, putting his trust in, fearing, that which owes to his caprice 
what constitutes it worthy of reverence, trust, fear 1 What an absurdity 1 
What unfathomable degradation ! 

The author of this treatise does not take exactly the view of Feticism 
that we have just hinted at; but, at the same time, in the main, confirms 
it. He discusses the subject under the following heads : 1. the various 
views of Feticism ; 2. the state of mind of savages in a logical and ethical 
respect ; 3. the behavior of the savage mind to the objects of conscious- 
ness ; 4. Feticism as religion ; 5. the various objects reverenced as fetiches; 
6. the highest stage of Feticism ; 7. the final goal of Feticism. A mono- 
graph of this kind, even though it fall short of $ high standard, is of very 
great use. 

Handbook of Philosophy . 1 — The work whose title is given below 
is not a History of Philosophy, but a complete System of Philosophy in 
outline. It embraces the following subjects : Introduction to the Study 
of Philosophy ; Empirical Psychology; Logic and the Theory of Knowledge; 
Metaphysics; Ethics; the Philosophy of Society and Law; Aesthetics. 
The last-mentioned subject is treated in the form of an Appendix to the 
rest, and fills a third small volume. The first two volumes contain 1075 
pages, besides the ample tables of contents and indexes. Dr. Stbckl is 
Professor of Philosophy at the Roman Catholic college at Miinster, which 
is a recommendation for an orthodox Christian, inasmuch as it is a certain 
guarantee that he will not endeavor to philosophize all the significance 
and substance out of the facts of Christianity. 

Under the head of Empirical Psychology, Dr. Stbckl deals, first, with 
what he terms the vegetative and animal organs ; then with the faculties of 
knowledge and desire and activity or will ; thirdly, with the inter-relations 
between the psychical and corporeal in man. The first part he introduces 
as preparatory to the rest of the section. We should prefer the heading 

1 Lehrbuch der Philosophic. Von Dr. Albert Stockl. 2d ed. 3 volt. Mainm. 
1869. Price, 4 Thaler. 
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Anthropology, and the division into Somatic, and other functions of the 
force commonly called the psyche, or soul, or ego. 

Logic is divided into Formal and Material Logic. The former deals 
with the laws of Judgment, i.e. Conception, Judgment, Reasoning ; the 
latter with the Fontes Veri and the Criterium of Truth and the Principle 
of Certitude. 

Metaphysics is divided into General and Special. The former treats of 
Ontology, in three sections: 1. The Beent in itself; 2. The Categories of 
the Beent; 3. The Causes of the Beent. The latter treats of, 1. Meta- 
physical Cosmology; 2. Metaphysical Psychology; 8. Natural Theology. 
Under the first two of these subdivisions such questions are discussed as 
Creation, Miracles, the Soul in the Image of God, and the Immortality of 
the Soul. This seems to us the right courec to take. We confess that we 
think writers on systematic theology ought not to discuss the arguments 
for the existence of God and the like ; but ought to relegate such arguments 
to a system of philosophy or to religious philosophy ; and to restrict them- 
selves to the teachings of the Bible regarding the God whose existence 
and chief attributes are established on independent grounds. 

History op Editions of the Greek Testament . 1 — Dr. Reuss, 
the celebrated Strasburg' theologian, took occasion, at the opening of the 
new Strasburg University, to publish the work whose full title is given 
below, and dedicated it Almae Argentinae e cineribus renascenti. He 
has been engaged on it, of course, for years, and must have devoted pro- 
digious care and industry to its production. The work, while bibliograph- 
ical, is mainly concerned with the history of the text To this end its 
author has compared the various editions and arranged them in groups or 
families. Hence he has not observed a purely chronological order. The 
plan adopted is this : One thousand passages remarkable for different read- 
ings were selected, and relatively to these a comparison was instituted be- 
tween the various editions. The headings of the chapters, which will give 
exegetes an idea of the compass of the work, are as follows : Praemonenda ; 
Edd. Complutensis, Erasmicae, Compluto-Erasmica, Colinaei, Stephanicae, 
Erasmo-Stephanicae, Compluto-Stephanicae, Bezanae, Stephano-Bezanae, 
Stephano-Plantinianae, Elzevirianae, Stephano-Elzevirianae, Elzeviro- 
Plantinianae, criticae ante-Griesbachianae, Griesbachianae, Mattbaeianae, 
Griesbachio-Elzevirianae, Knappianae, criticae minores post-Griesbachi- 
anae, Seholzianae, Lachmannianae, Griesbachio-Lachmannianae, Tischen- 
dorfianae, mixtae recentiores, nondem collatae, dubiae, spuriae. Index 
chronol. editionum, nominum, siglorum, locorum N. T. 

The following notices of various collections of editions^ are curious: 

l Bibliotheca Novi Testamenti Graeci, cojus editiones ab initio typographiae 
ad nostram aetatem impresses, quotquot reperiri potuerunt, col legit, digessit, 
illustravit E. R. Brunswick Schwetschke. 1872. Price, 2 Thaler. 
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Miinter, in Copenhagen, possessed 56 editions; Griesbach, 69 ; Mdrl, 77; 
Lork, a Copenhagen pastor, 846, including doublettes, editions of single 
books, etc. Professor Reuss has 484 distinct editions, besides 98 tide- 
editions, in his own library. Besides these he compared 48 distinct and 
18 title editions belonging to other collectors, and got friends to compare 
further 5 distinct and 4 title editions. So that the chronological list with 
which the work closes comprises 584 distinct and 151 title editions. Pro- 
fessor Reuss has the largest collection in the world ; for the Berlin library 
has only 114, that at Wernigerode upwards of 140, and the Hamburg 
library 180. 

Converts to the Romish Church since the Reformation. 1 — 
This is the tenth and closing volume of the great work of Bishop Rass, of 
Strasburg, on Converts , or, as we Protestants say, Perverts to Rome. Rass 
concludes with the year 1798, at which point another Roman Catholic 
writer took up the task — a writer by the name of Rosenthal. The work 
consists of memoirs and accounts of the conversion and controversial 
writings of some twenty-six perverts, among whom are such names as, 
Frederik Prince of Hesse Cassel, Winckelmann, Gordon of Huntley, 
Elizabeth Pitt, and others. 

It is somewhat remarkable that so many excellent and distinguished 
Protestants should have become Romanists, and comparatively so few 
really good Romanists have become Protestants. Romish converts to 
Protestantism are not often in good repute; the Protestant converts to 
Rome are among the most zealous and best members of the church they 
have joined. A Protestant would account for it by saying that Protes- 
tantism breeds a higher style of man, and this the perverts carry with 
them. Romanists would probably give another explanation. 

The Indo-Germanic and the Semitic Races.* — The author of 
this work, a Saxon pastor, deals with his important theme from the theo- 
logical point of view, and not from what is too often arrogantly called the 
purely scientific point of view. Justly enough too; for no writers are 
more theological in their discussion of subjects of this kind than those who 
repudiate and denounce the theological bias. They are theological in the 
anti-Christian sense. It is really, too, one of the gratifying features of the 
time that men are compelled to theologize in the one direction or the other; 
it is a sign that Christianity occupies so large a space in the world that 
thinkers must either accept or stumble against it. Pastor Rontsch, unlike 
Professor Grau (whose Semiten und Indo-Qermanen was noticed in the Bibli- 
otheca Sacra) and some others, denies the fundamental position of Renan 

1 Die Convertiten seit der Reformation. Von Bischof Ritas. 

3 Ueber Indo-Germanen-und Semitenthum. Eine V olkcr-psychologische Stu- 
dio. Von Pastor Rontsch. Leipzig. 1872. l*rico, 1| Thaler. 
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and those who share his Views, namely, that the Semitic races had a special 
instinct for monotheism and religion, whilst the Indo-Germanic races 
were naturally of a reverse tendency. The following are the headings of 
the chapters of his book: 1. Modem Representations of Semitism ; 2. The 
Indo-Germanic Races; 3. Epic Poems as the Source of our Knowledge 
of the Nature and Character of Indo-Germanism ; 4, 6, 6. Exposition 
of the three great Indo-Germanic Epics — the Iliad, the Nibelungenlied, 
and the Mahabharata; 7, 8. The Unity of the three Epics as to their 
Mythical substance, and as to their Fundamental Thoughts; 9. Their 
Unity as to Detail; 10. Mythology of the Indo-Germans ; 11. Ethics of 
the Indo-Germans; 12. Critique of the Modern Representations of Semitr 
ism; IS. Japhet in the Tents of Shem; Paul. The work will be found 
useful, and, though specialists will probably be able to find flaws here and 
there, the main ideas are certainly well founded. 

Christian Apologetics . 1 — Herr Baumstark founds his apology for 
Christianity on anthropology, i.e. the nature and constitution of man as 
revealed in consciousness, science, and history. This is unquestionably, 
too, the right starting-point. All, of course, depends on the subsequent 
mode of procedure. There is no very great novelty in the idea ; for wo 
have been used to popular defences of Christianity on the ground of its 
adaptation to human nature. All depends on the carrying out of the 
idea. Generally speaking, too much is taken for granted, and the apolo- 
gist does not work on the same plane as the inquirer whom he is en- 
deavoring to convince. Accordingly, the two never meet. There is some 
difficulty, it is true, in ascertaining the precise plane on which many of 
our modem doubters do move ; for their movements, when they meet a 
Christian defender, are more like wriggles than the steady, onward march 
of a logical and conscientious thinker. Still, more may be done than 
sometimes is done to see that the points of view and departure are as 
nearly as possible the same both for believer and unbeliever. In this 
volume Herr Baumstark first lays his anthropological basis by considering 
man: 1. As a Spiritual Being; 2. As an Individual Being; 3. As a Re- 
ligious Being. In a second section he discusses the non-Christian religions, 
under the two heads of Heathenism and Mohammedanism. 

In the chapter on man as a spiritual being, the author seeks to contro- 
vert the views of Buchner, Moleschott, and the whole materialistic school, 
by vindicating, first, for force the position of an independent element in 
the world of phenomena alongside of matter, denying its being a mere 
accident of matter ; then, for the soul an existence distinct from the brain, 
on the ground of its acknowledged influence on the body, and of the unity 
of consciousness; and, lastly, for the human soul an essential difference 

1 Cbristliche Apologetik auf anthropologischer Grundlage. 1 Band. Von 
Chr. E. Baumstark. Frankfurt. 1872. Price, 2 Thaler. 
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from the animal soul. The work would have been more successful if the 
author’s point of view had been more completely that of his antagonists* 
Sill, it is an able production. 

B. ENGLISH AND AMERICAN WORKS. 

Suggested Emendations of the Authorized English Version 

of the Old Testament. By Elias Riggs, Missionary of the A3* 

C.F.M, at Constantinople. 

We depart from our custom in this instance, and notice a work which 
has not yet appeared in print. A volume with the above-named title is 
now in press, and will soon be published by Mr. Warren F. Draper. Its 
author, Dr. Riggs, is well known as a learned missionary, skilled in the 
Oriental languages. He has already published a Manual of the Chaldee 
Language; a Brief Grammar of the Modern Armenian Language; a 
Vocabulary of Moods used in Modem Armenian, but not found in the 
Ancient Armenian Lexicons; Notes on the Grammar of the Bulgarian 
Language ; Outline of a Grammar of the Turkish Language as written in 
the Armenian Character, etc., etc. His “ Suggested Emendations of the 
Authorized English Version of the Old Testament” will be examined 
with interest by biblical students, and will serve important purposes. We 
insert a note on 2 Kings xix. 24, which was Bent for publication in the 
Bibliotheca Sacra, and will be found in the forthcoming volume. 

Does the word “rira ever signify Egypt ? 

Gesenius gives it this sense in 2 Kings xix. 24, Isa. xix. 6, and Isa. 
xxxvii. 25 (the §rst and last passages are the same). He seems tp have 
overlooked Micah vii. 1 2, where the word occurs twice, and will equally 
well bear this sense. Furst translates Egypt in all these cases. But, 

1. “ViSTO everywhere else is a common noun, which appears primarily 
to signify straitness ; then siege, as in the phrase TijRia fitia , etc. ; then 
fortification , as in the phrase “PEU “PS a fortified city . 

2. In the passages cited no one of the ancient versions in Walton gives 

the rendering Egypt Had this word been a name of Egypt in Hebrew, 
it seems hardly conceivable that neither the authors of the Targum, 
nor the Seventy (who resided in Egypt), nor the Arabic translator (in 
whose language the name yCJt is in the singular number) should have 
known it. ' 

3. I can find no evidence that Sennacherib had conquered Egypt, as 
Gesenius’s rendering of 2 Kings xix. 24 implies ; on the contrary, xviii. 
21 seems to imply that he had not If he had done so, he could hardly 
have failed to mention Egypt with Hamath, etc., xix. 12, 13. Compare 
also vs. 9. 

4. In Isa. xix. D*^3p occurs more times than there axe verses in the 
chapter. Twenty times it is translated Egypt , and six times Egyptians or 
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Egyptian. Is it not strange that among these an unusual name of Egypt 
should be once introduced without apparent motive, and that name a word 
usually having a different signification, which it will bear here also ? 

5. The expression "ttXiD ^5 , which Fiirst renders cities of Egypt , in 
Mic. vii. 12, occurs also in 2 Chron. viii. 5, where it cannot have that 
meaning, being used of the Upper and Nether Beth-horon, cities built by 
Solomon in the Land of Judah, and being further explained as cities with 
walls, gates, and bars. In like manner "vise , Nah. iii. 14, can have no 
other meaning than waters of siege , or water for use in siege. 

These considerations render it so doubtful in my view whether the 
sacred writers ever use as a name of Egypt, that I do not place that 
rendering in the text, though I retain it (as a possible one) in the margin. 

The Psalms : with Notes, Critical, Explanatory, and Practical ; designed 

for both Pastors and People. By Henry Cowles, D.D. 12mo. pp. 554. 

New York: D. Appleton and Co. 1872. 

This volume contains a Preface (very brief), a General Introduction (too 
brief), and an Appendix, but not the needed Index. It thus devotes 548 
pages to the Commentary. It is not the best Commentary which we have 
for pastors, but is perhaps the best for well-instructed laymen. The 
statements of Dr. Cowles are sometimes remarkably clear, terse, and con- 
cise, compressing into a brief space the results of prolonged thought and 
of no little reading. The student, who is familiar with the difficulties 
attending the explanation of the one hundred and thirty-seventh Psalm, 
will see in the following quotation the signs of Prof. Cowles’s acquaintance 
with the literature of that Psalm, and of the processes by which he has 
reached his own conclusions. In Robert Young’s Literal Translation of 
the Bible we have the following translation of the eighth and ninth verses 
of this Psalm : 

“ O daughter of Babylon, O destroyed one, 

O the happiness of him that repayeth to thee thy deed 
That thou hast done to us. 

O the happiness of him who doth seize 
, And hath dashed thy sucklings on the rock.” 

Without noticing any other than our received translation of these verses, 
Dr. Cowles remarks : 

“ These words will suggest, even to candid minds, the query whether they 
are not open to the charge of cruel vindictiveness ? In answer to this 
question it has been said: These words were simply reported by the 
Psalmist as having been wrung from the lips and souls of the crushed cap- 
tives, but not indorsed as right. But this leaves the question still unan- 
swered : Why then do they stand in a song for the Hebrew sanctuary 
with no exception taken to their spirit ? Would there not be danger lest 
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their spirit, supposing it to be wrong, would be contagious and morally 
bad ? A deeper view of the case will suggest that this idea of retribu- 
tion, even in its most specific form, was not original with these captives. 
They must have known the burden of Babylon’ as given by Isaiah 
(xiii. 16, 18). * Their children shall be dashed in pieces before their eyes ; 
they shall have no pity on the fruit of the womb ; their eye shall not spare 
children.’ Also the words of Jeremiah, sent expressly to them during 
their captivity. ‘ Take vengeance upon her ; as she hath done, do unto 
her. Recompense her according to her work ; according to all that she 
hath done, do unto her ” (Jer. 1. 15, 29). Remarkably, the Targum repre- 
sents these words of our Psalm as uttered by the archangels Michael 
and Gabriel. Wordsworth remarks that ‘ this view of them has its value 
as showing that in the opinion of the Hebrew church these expressions 
were not regarded as coming from the mouth of men speaking their own 
feelings, but as derived from a higher source. This is the true view of 
them. They are the words of the people of God accepting and re-echoing 
the judicial decrees revealed in his word.’ It seems to me that no just 
opinion of their moral character can be formed without taking into account 
the prophecies on the subject, a part only of which are cited above, and 
which mu6t have taught them unmistakably God’s purpose of retribution 
upon both Babylon and Edom, and, in fact, which must have suggested to 
them the very ideas which seem to our view most exceptionable — the 
dashing of their infants upon the rocks. The question in its moral aspects 
amounts therefore to this : Is it, or is it not, morally right for God’s people 
to accept his purposes of retribution upon their enemies when those pur- 
poses are definitely revealed ? Can they with moral uprightness say, 
4 Even so, Father, for so it has seemed good in thy sight * ? ” 

The Books of the Kings. By Karl W. F. Bahr, D.D., Ministerial 
Counsellor at Carlsruhe. Translated, enlarged, and edited, Part I. by 
Edwin Harwood, D.D., Rector of Trinity Church, New Haven, Ct.; 
Book H. by W. G. Sumner, B. A., Rector of the Church of the Redeemer, 
Morristown, N. J. pp. 572. 8vo. New York: Scribner, Armstrong, 
and Co. 1872. 

The name of Dr. Bahr is sufficient to insure a thorough study of this 
volume. The textual and grammatical Notes of Professor Gardiner con- 
siderably increase the exegetical value of the Commentary. Mr. Sumner’s 
Appendix, Chronological Table, and Notes on the contemporaneous history 
of the kings form also a valuable addition to the original work. Some of 
these notes impart an almost modern aspect to the history. Thus the 
results of the latest Assyrian and Egyptian researches give a living reality 
to it. “ The long inscriptions found by M. Botta in the palace of Khorsabad 
make us even better acquainted with the details of his [Sargon’s, B.c. 
718-704] reign than with more than one of the Roman emperors ” (Part 
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ii. p. 189). We think that in this volume, as well as in some other parts 
of Lange’s series, the homiletical and practical notes taken from the 
English authors are superior to those taken from the German. All such 
notes, however, constitute the least valuable part of the series. 

While noticing a volume of Dr. Lange’s extensive series of Commen- 
taries, we ought to state that the revised edition of Mr. Barnes’s series is 
still in progress, with the well-known title : 

Notes Explanatory and Practical on the Gospels: Designed 
for Sunday-School Teachers and Bible-Classes. By Albert Barnes. 
New York : Harper and Brothers. 

We have received the first three volumes of this edition. Before his lamented 
decease, in 1870, Mr. Barnes introduced into these volumes various im- 
provements on the preceding editions. The best recommendation which 
need be given of these volumes is found on p. iv. of the Preface to Yol. i. : 
“ In the revision the essential character of the work has not been changed. 
It would have been easy to have enlarged [to enlaige] it very greatly, and by 
one competent to the task it might have been made much more learned ; but 
it was supposed that the fact that since the first edition of the Gospels was 
issued more than five hundred and fifty thousand volumes have been sold 
in this country, and probably a larger number in Great Britain, and that 
it has been translated, in whole or in part, into the Welsh, French, and 
Tamil languages, and that numerous imitations of the general form and 
style of the work have been made in different religious denominations in 
this country, has shown that the plan of the work met a want in the public 
mind, and was adapted in some measure to supply that want, and that no 
essential change in its plan and character should be attempted. As the 
usefulness of the work, it is believed, has been much promoted by the fact 
that it was at first issued in small and convenient volumes, especially 
adapted to the use of Sabbath-schools and Bible-classes, that form of pub- 
lication has not been changed.” 

The Bremen Lectures, on Fundamental, Living, Religious Questions. 
By various eminent European Divines. Translated from the original 
German by Rev. D. Heagle. With an Introduction by Alvah Hovey, 
D.D., President of Newton Theological Institution. 12mo. pp. 308. 
Boston: Gould and Lincoln ; New York: Sheldon and Co. 1871. 
These Lectures were delivered in Bremen, in the early part of the year 
1871. They were listened to by large audiences. Their original purpose 
was of a kindred sort with that of the “ Boston Lectures ” ; being meant 
to resist the sceptical tendencies prevailing in Germany and in countries 
outside. Some of the themes discussed are, the Biblical Account of Cre- 
ation, Miracles, the Person and the Resurrection of Christ, and the 
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Scriptural Doctrine of Atonement. Apart altogether from the general 
interest which these Lectures will have for American Christians from the 
nature of the subjects discussed in them, the wish to know how these 
subjects are viewed by German thinkers will be likely to awaken a more 
special interest There will be found, we think, in the Bremen Lectures, 
a substantial agreement with the views of our own evangelical writers. 
We say substantial agreement; for sometimes the reader will detect a want 
of agreement in certain details. The answer given, on page 84, to the 
question, What is a miracle ? differs in form, at least, from that given by 
Prof. Fisher, in his work on “ The Supernatural Origin of Christianity.” — 
The translation, done by a native German, strikes us as unusually good. 

Pbophecy a Preparation for Christ: Eight Lectures preached 
before the University of Oxford, in the year 1869, on the Bamptoo 
Foundation. By R. Payne Smith, D.D., Regius Professor of Divinity, 
and Canon of Christ Church, Oxford. 12mo. pp. 397. Boston : 
Gould and Lincoln ; New York : Sheldon and Co. ; Cincinnati : G. S. 
Blanchard and Co. 1870. 

This book is one which should be of great interest to all intelligent 
Christians. Its object is to prove that there exists in the Old Testament 
an element — prophecy — which naturalistic criticism cannot explain 
away ; that prophecy includes not only prediction, but religious instruc- 
tion and the right of interference in civil and military affairs ; all this for 
the purpose of preserving the national existence of Israel, and so of pre- 
paring the world for the introduction of Christianity. The nature of 
propehcy, furthermore, is such, especially when one takes into account the 
miraculous element contained in it, as to show that it must have been a 
divine institution. An institution of this character, embracing so much 
that is supernatural, cannot be conceived to have existed, unless that for 
which it was evidently a preparation, namely Christianity, was also of 
divine origin. The argument of the book is somewhat analogous to that 
adopted by John Howe for proving the immortality of the soul, in his 
memorable sermon on “ The Vanity of Man as Mortal.” 

The style of this volume is vigorous; more vigorous, perhaps, than 
elegant. We imagine the “ heads of colleges ” must have stood aghast at 
hearing it said by an Oxford professor that “ the Bible ages not.” Its 
faults of style, it may be, are due in part to the fact of the book’s being a 
collection of lectures. 

The Resurrection of Christ. A Series of Discourses by Eliphalet 
Nott, D.D., LL.D., late President of Union College. With an Intro- 
duction and Notes by Tayler Lewis. 12mo. pp. 157. New York: 
Scribner, Armstrong, and Co. 1872. 

Fifty years ago a volume of sermons from Dr. Nott would have attracted 
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general attention ; especially if the volnme included several of his dis- 
courses like that on the death of Hamilton. At that time his tones of 
voice, his rhetorical pauses, the general style of his delivery, were well 
known to the public. Now they are forgotten. His volume suggests to 
us the evanescent nature of popular oratory, as an influence to be defi- 
nitely traced. Its power is swallowed up in the character of the men 
affected by it at the time. Those, however, who retain a remembrance 
of Dr. Nott’s elocution, and those who can imagine it will read his post- 
humous works with engrossing interest. The sermons, as a discussion of 
the doctrine of the Saviour's Resurrection, have a value. They are very 
well characterised in Professor Lewis’s Introduction, which is an appro- 
priate and suggestive commentary on Dr. Nott’s style of preaching. He 
reduces the argument of the sermons to the four following propositions. 

“ First ground : That the disciples and other witnesses of Christ’s resur- 
rection should have been imposed upon in regard to a fact, or series of 
facts, falling so directly under the observation of the senses in their most 
familiar exercise — is incredible. 

Second ground : Designed imposture on their part, when considered in 
connection with their subsequent lives, is — still more incredible. 

Third ground : The sudden change in the spiritual character and in the 
corresponding action of the first preachers of Christianity, demands for its 
credible cause no less an event, or one no less superhuman and mirac- 
ulous, than that assigned, — namely, the resurrection of Christ, showing 
its first effects in a revivifying of their souls, and an entire remoulding of 
their lives. 

Fourth ground: The great spiritual miracle of the early and rapid 
spread of Christianity, or of the new life — as truly new as any physical 
revivification — coming from no previous human development, and con- 
tinuing, even down to the preacher’s time, to reanimate and renew the 
souls of men.” pp. ix, x. 

The Ten Commandments. By R. W. Dale, M.A., author of “ Week- 
day Sermons,” etc. Second edition. 12mo. pp. 258. Boston : Con- 
gregational Publishing Society. 1871. 

This is an unambitious, but altogether praiseworthy attempt to expound 
the Ten Commandments with reference to the moral condition of our own 
age. We like the forcible manner, verging even on sternness, with which 
it deals with certain forms of vice. It takes the ground that moral dis- 
tinctions are eternal, and independent of the will of God. It places 
moral obligation on a sure basis. The work is written throughout in a 
fresh and energetic style, and, while not distasteful to the scholar, it is 
especially fitted to take hold of the popular mind. Its author, readers will 
scarcely need to be informed, is the successor and biographer of Rev. 
John Angell James, of Birmingham, England. 

Vol. XXIX. No. 116. 99 
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Sermons from 1828 to 1860. By the late William Cunningham, D.D., 
Principal and Professor of Church History, New College, Edinburgh. 
Edited, with a Preface, by Rev. J. J. Bonar, Greenock. 8vo. pp. 416. 
Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark. 1872. 

Principal Cunningham was pastor of a church in Greenock, Scot- 
land, for thirteen years ; and it was during this time that nearly all the 
sermons in this beautifully printed volume were written. The fact that 
Dr. Cunningham was trained under the influence of 44 Moderatism,” and 
only after leaving the university adopted more evangelical views, gives a 
high value to the earnest and uncompromising defense of old-fashioned 
Calvinism contained in these sermons. Though we should hesitate to 
accept some of the statements to be found in them, we cordially commend 
the candid temper, as well as decided ability, by which they are marked. 
Their style is grave and dignified, enlivened by few illustrations, yet pure 
and perspicuous; and, if delivered in an earnest manner, the sermons 
must have been heard with much satisfaction by an audience trained to 
listen to such preaching, as we could wish were the case with more congre- 
ations in America. 

The Sermons op Henry Ward Beecher, in Plymouth Church, 
Brooklyn. From verbatim Reports by T. J. Ellin wood. 44 Plymouth 
Pulpit,” Fourth Series: March, 1870 — September, 1870. 4 Vols. 8vo. 
pp. 456. New York: J. B. Ford and Co. 1871. 

Our notice of these volumes cannot vary substantially from that, given 
in a former number of the Bibliotheca Sacra, of the first two volumes of 
the series. We do not wish to abate at all the praise to which we then 
gave utterance. In the general it may be said that these sermons contain 
neither statement nor defense of the doctrines of either old or new fashioned 
Calvinism, but are adapted in a peculiarly happy manner to meet the 
wants of men busied in the ordinary employments of life. The composi- 
tion of such sermons, we are persuaded, is a more difficult task than the 
composition of such sermons as those of Principal Cunningham. It is an 
important defect of those sermons — on the supposition that they give a 
specimen of the writer's general style of preaching — that they do not show 
the applicableness of the doctrines they set forth to the actions of men's 
every-day life. It is an important fault of Mr. Beecher’s sermons that 
they possess in a disproportionate degree the merit in which those of 
Principal Cunningham are deficient. The gospel, as every one knows, 
may be looked at in two aspects : as giving, on the one hand, the conditions 
of the pardon of sin and eternal life ; and, on the other hand, as prescrib- 
ing the dispositions and modes of conduct pertaining to the present life. 
Baxter and Edwards kept in their eyes the first of these aspects not 
absolutely but relatively too much. Others have gone toward the opposite 
extreme. The great problem in preaching is, how to combine these two 
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elements in just proportions. Mr. Beecher has not solved this problem. 
We do not think that any preacher has ever effected a perfect solution of it. 
But an approach to such a solution a good deal nearer than either Edwards 
or Beecher has reached would seem not impossible. 

Were we to engage in criticising Mr. Beecher’s productions, we would 
ask whether it would not be well for him, even if he does not admire the 
Assembly's Catechism and does not choose to engage in doctrinal discus- 
sions, to refrain from the disparaging style in which he speaks of them ? If 
a preacher must abstain from doctrinal discussion, is it not as important to 
avoid condemning as commending the doctrines of Calvinism ? 

Lecture-Room Talks : A Series of Familiar Discourses on Themes 
of General Christian Experience. By Henry Ward Beecher. Phono- 
graphically reported by T. J. EUinwood. 12mo. pp. 378. New York : 
J. B. Ford and Co. 1872. 

The religious addresses of many men, it is a fact of familiar observation, 
lose when printed a large portion of their effectiveness. This remark, 
however, is not true of Mr. Beecher’s lectures. We have read them with 
' nearly the same interest with which we should have heard them. Private 
Christians, we know, peruse them with much profit; though it must be 
owned the judicious reader will sometimes fall upon ideas which he can- 
not but wish had been suppressed. 

A History of the Corruptions of Christianity. By Joseph 
Priestley, LL.D., F.R.S. 12mo. pp. 336. London: The British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association. 1871. 

This volume is reprinted from Rutt’s edition of Priestley’s works, with 
added notes. Appended to the History are 44 Considerations in evidence 
that the Apostolic and Primitive Church was Unitarian.” These are taken 
from Dr. Priestley’s 44 Letters to Bishop Horseley, the Bench of Bishops, 
and others, and from his work called * An History of the Early Opinions 
concerning Jesus Christ’ The above volumes are out of print and very 
scarce” (p. 319). Dr. Priestley regarded his volume on the Corruptions of 
Christianity as “ the most valuable of all [his] my writings.” We think that 
his philosophical writings will be generally esteemed as far more useful 
than his theological. He reasoned on the basis of Tertullian’s statement : 
44 That is the true faith which is the most ancient, and that a corruption 
which is modern.” If by the most ancient faith he meant the faith of 
the apostles, the statement of Tertullian is of course correct But if the 
statement represents the early Christian Fathers as a standard of truth, it 
is far from being sound. With their Jewish and Heathen prejudices cling- 
ing to them, they are unsafe guides. Still, even they are often misunderstood, 
we think, by Dr. Priestley. He was a great man. His literary and scien- 
tific career is admirable. His patient and scholarly temper is beyond all 
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praise. If he had not prepared twenty-five octavo volumes for the press, 
and a large part of those the result of strictly original investigations, if he 
had concentrated his studies on a more select class of topics, he would have 
been more trustworthy than he is now. We revere him not as an authority 
in sacred learning, but as a scholar who has given a marked impulse to 
the scientific discussions of the past and present centuries. 

The Science of Aesthetics ; or, the Nature, Kinds, Laws, mid Uses 
of Beauty. By Henry N. Day. 12mo. pp. 484. New Haven, Ct. : 
Charles E. Chatfield and Co. 1872. 

The youthful student of aesthetics has been subjected to great incon- 
venience by liis want of plain treatises on the science. Many of the 
German works, like those of Yischer and Hegel, are too abstruse for his 
benefit. Many of the English works are too superficial. It is remarkable 
that comparatively so few books, either good or bad, have been written, 
either in England or America, on a science so fascinating and important 
It is also wonderful that the principles of art are at present so imperfectly 
understood. “Mr. Fergusson, in his History of Architecture, remarks that 
while in every nation the art was successful whenever practised up to the 
sixteenth century, since then 4 not one building has been produced that 
is admitted to be entirely satisfactory, or which permanently retains a hold 
on general admiration * ” (Prof. Day's Preface, p. v.). Foi this lamentable 
failure Professor Day assigns the true reason. Modern artists have “ over- 
looked the vital element of old art — the actual incorporation of the idea 
into the material " which they have had at command. We are glad to 
see a revival of interest in aesthetics, and to welcome this new work of 
Professor Day. We think that his style might in many passages be more 
simple and perspicuous ; but we regard his thoughts as in the main correct 
and sound. The whole of the fourth book might be made more vivid, but 
as it stands is well fitted to commend aesthetical study. 

The Elements of Intellectual Science. A Manual for Schools 
and Colleges. Abridged from “ The Human Intellect" By Noah 
Porter, D.D., LL.D., President of Yale College. 12mo. pp. 565. New 
York: Charles Scribner and Co. 1871. 

There ought to be found in our higher schools, as well as in our colleges, 
a class of minds so well-trained and so inquisitive as to be able to study 
with advantage a judiciously-written work on intellectual philosophy. It 
is almost self-evident that a book suited to the wants of such minds can 
be best prepared by one who has already executed a larger ana more 
exhaustive work on the same subject. One cannot but be gratified, there- 
fore, that President Porter has given to the world this abridgment of his 
treatise on the Human Intellect. It is unnecessary to speak further of its 
merits. Every one who has read the larger work will readily acknowledge 
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the excellence of this abridgment No student, whose mind is sufficiently 
cultivated to enable him to read profitably any work on the subject, will 
find difficulty in mastering this, or will fail to be benefited by it 

The Wonders op Water. From the French of Gaston Tissandier. 
Edited, with numerous additions, by Scheie De Vere, D.0., LL.D., of the 
University of Virginia. Author of 44 Studies in English,” “ Americanisms,” 
etc. With 64 Illustrations. 12mo. pp. 350. New York: Charles 
Scribner and Co. 1872. 

This is one of a series of useful and pre-eminently entertaining volumes. 
They have already been highly commended in the Bibliotheca Sacra. We 
have a satisfactory proof of their excellence in the eagerness with which 
we have known them to be read by a class of boys. It is most earnestly to 
be wished that these volumes might take the place of the worthless, not to 
say hurtful, books which exist just now in such profusion. 

Memoir of Robert Chambers; with Autobiographic Reminiscences 
of William Chambers. 12mo. pp. 313. New York : Scribner, Arm- 
strong, and Co. 1872. 

Mr. Robert Chambers was author of the “ Traditions of Edinburgh,” 
M History of the Rebellion of 1745 and 1746,” and other works, but is 
chiefly known as a conductor of 44 Chambers' Journal,” and a generous 
patron of a literature for the people. He sustained an excellent character, 
and the present memoir of him is eminently rich in practical suggestions. 

History of the Rise and Fall of the Slave Power in America. 
By Henry Wilson. Vol. I. 8vo. pp. 670. Boston : James R. Osgood 
and Co. 1872. 

The present History will instruct the present generation of readers. 
The next generation will require a history written at a later period than 
this. Mr. Wilson is a fair specimen of an American. Self-made, emerg- 
ing from poverty, diligent, persevering, he seems destined to secure a 
permanent place in American history. He writes in a luminous style, and 
leaves the impression that he is honest and truth-loving. 

Insects at Home. Being a popular Account of Insects, their Structure, 
Habits, and Transformations. By the Rev. J. G. Wood, M.A., F.L.S., 
etc. ; author of 44 Homes without Hands,” 44 Bible Animals,” 44 Common 
Animals of the Sea-shore and Country,” etc. With upwards of 700 
Figures by E. A. Smith and J. B. Zwecker, engraved by G. Pearson. 
8vo. pp. 650. New York: Charles Scribner and Co. 1872. 

The author of this book is a clergyman of the Church of England who 
has found leisure to pay much attention to entomology. As it 44 is not a 
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work on comparative anatomy, bat treats of ‘ Insects at Home,’ a greater 
stress is laid on the habits of insects than on their anatomy.” We have 
had to judge of its merits not from the point of view of a professed natu- 
ralist, and we can truly say of it that it gives much entertainment as well 
as instruction. It is written in an easy style, with as little technical lan- 
guage as the case would allow. Its perusal will be by no means without 
use to that class of readers to whom the Bibliotheca Sacra is especially 
devoted. 

The book is uncommonly well printed, and the engravings are very 
beautiful. Though aiming to describe only such insects as are found in 
Great Britain, American readers will recognize many of their old friends, 
some of which it were better to forget than remember. 

Princeton College during the Eighteenth Century. By Samuel 

Davies Alexander, an Alumnus. 8vo. pp. 820. New York : Anson 

D. F. Randolph and Co. 1872. 

The attachment of a student to his Alma Mater may be excused even 
though, in the judgment of a cooler reader, it may be somewhat in excess. 
The graduates of most of our older colleges will be less inclined to dispute 
the truth, than to smile at the naivetd, of the following expression of Mr. 
Alexander's affection for Princeton College. “ Read the ^ketches that 
follow, and the conviction will be irresistible, that the Country , the Presby- 
terian church, and the cause of high Christian culture, owe their present 
exalted position in the land to the noble men who went forth from Prince- 
ton during the last century.” 

The book is made up of biographical sketches of the graduates of 
Princeton College during the last century. It is on the whole well 
executed. Most readers will be tempted to ask why anything at all was 
said of some men, and much more not said of others. The book is a 
gratifying proof of the increasing, rather than lessening, regard which 
American scholars cherish for the colleges at which they were educated. 


[Note op the Editors. — Having inserted in a previous Number an Article 
favoring the proposition that the infants of professing believers ought to be 
baptized, and are constituted by their baptism members of the visible church, 
and having inserted in the present Number an Article favoring the proposition 
that infants are not members of the visible church and ought not to be baptized, 
the Editors of the Bibliotheca Sacra expect to insert, in a future Number, an 
Article favoring the proposition that the infant children of church-members 
ought to be baptized, but are not made members of the visible church by that 
ordinance]. 
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Anderson’s Rufus, D.D., Gospel in 
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Augustine's Works, noticed, 561. 

Bahr’s, K. W. F., Book of the Kings, 
noticed, 782. 

Ballou’s, Maturin M., Treasury of 
Thought, noticed, 569. 

Barnes’s, Rev. Albert, Notes on the 
Gospels, noticed 783. 

Barrows, Prof. E. P., article by, 39, 
427, 640. Sacred Geography and 
Antiquities, noticed, 564. 

Bascom, Prof. J., article by, 401, 698. 

Baumstark’s, Ch. E., Christian Apol- 
ogetics, noticed, 779. 

Beecher’s, Rev. H. W., Sermons, no- 
ticed, 786; Lecture-Room Talks, 
noticed, 787. 

Bruce’s, Rev. A. B., Training of the 
Twelve, noticed, 203. 

Butler’s, Rev. William, Land of the 
Veda, noticed, 582. 

C. 

Caper’s, A., Footsteps of Christ, 
Translated by A. E. Rodham, no- 
ticed, 394. 

Chaplin’s, Jeremiah, D. D., Life of 
Henry Dunster, noticed, 573. 

Characteristics of the Growth of 
Christ’s Kingdom, article on, by 
Samuel Harris, D.D. ; the pro- 
gress is spiritual, 459 ; it is by the 
instrumentality of the gospel, 460 ; 
Christianity should not be regard- 
ed as philosophy, 461 ; progress 
not to be promoted by force, 463 ; 
progress without observation, 464 ; 
progress providential, 465 ; remov- 
ing of obstacles, 466 ; the growth 
of certain interests and customs 
favorable to the growth of God’s 
kingdom, 467; lessons taught by 
this, 468 ; the progress of the king- 
dom by epochs, 469 ; the epochs 
not the growth, but the results of 
the growth, 470; an epoch not 


necessarily by violence, 470; the 
kingdom not responsible for the 
violence incidental to the epochs 
in its progress, 471 ; this violence 
an evil, 473; epochs not always 
recognized as such, 473 ; the pro- 
gress usually further than the 
agents had intended, 474; epochs 
necessitate new ideas and a new 
policy, 475; progress cumulative, 
476; a demonstration of Christi- 
anity by its lile-giving power, the 
great want of the age, 478. 

Christ as a practical Observer of 
Nature, Persons, and Events, arti- 
cle on, by Rev. Selah Merrill, 510; 
the mind of Christ intensely prac- 
tical, 510 ; few things escaped his 
notice, 512 ; Christ a man of cor- 
rect observation, 530. 

Christian Law of Service, The, 
article on, by Samuel Harris, 
D.D., 310 ; the principle on which 
the Christian law of service rests, 
310; the first aspect of this prin- 
ciple, greatness lor service, 811 ; 
greatness carries in it the obli- 
gation to service, 311 ; the ability, 
the measure of the service, 311; 
the applications of the law, both 
to the choice of business and to the 
use of its gains, 312 ; every legiti- 
mate business a service to human- 
ity, 313 ; exchanges under the law 
of reciprocity give scope to Chris- 
tian service, 314 ; legitimate busi- 
ness a service because productive, 
315; a man renders service in 
business by improving its methods, 
316; by exhibiting strict integrity 
and a high sense of honor, 317 ; 
a man’s influence outside of his 
business affected by his character 
in his business, 317 ; the Christian 
law of service as applied to his 
use of the gains of business, 317 ; 
reasons for the Christian law of 
service, 318; the example of the 
Saviour, 818 ; the law, in accord- 
ance with our best instincts. 318; 
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greatness comes by service, 319; 
a man by service attains the most 
intrinsic greatness, the most influ- 
ence, 319; the law accords with 
enlightened self-interest, 320 ; the 
character expressed in service 
the noblest type of character, 320 ; 
such service brings into action all 
the energies, 321 ; great respon- 
sibilities develop greatness, 322; 
society attains its best condition 
only as governed by the law of 
love, 323; a man does business 
most thoroughly when he does it 
as a service ibr God, 323; evil 
effects of work only for gain, 324 ; 
especially to society, 325 ; the 
dividing line between selfishness 
and Christian benevolence, 327 ; 
worldly business not necessarily 
worldliness, 327; the law of ser- 
vice not fulfilled by giving merely 
a part of one’s income, 329 ; the 
line not to be drawn between 
what one expends on himself and 
what he gives away, 880 ; is a 
Christian justified in expending 
money on himself beyond the 
necessaries of life ? 330 ; a life of 
indulgence, 331 ; a life of service 
833 ; blessedness possible only in 
the realization of moral ideas, 
333 ; this type of life sometimes 
one-sided and defective, 834; in 
Christian civilization the moral 
forces predominate, 325 ; the Chris- 
tian life springs from the sense of 
sin and condemnation, 836; the 
advancement of Christ’s kingdom, 
diffusive, 336. 

Church Creeds, article on, by Enoch 
Pond, D.D., 538 ; creeds necessary 
to a church, 588; objections to 
creeds, 538 ; not an infringement 
upon Christian liberty, 539 ; objec- 
tion that theycannot be understood, 
540 ; creeds important as a testi- 
mony to the great truths of the 
gospel, 541 ; as promoting unity 
and confidence, 541 ; as a means 
of preserving the purity of the 
church, 541 ; adopted by all de- 
nominations, 542 ; how much shall 
be embraced in a creed ? 548 ; not 
the same in all cases, 544 ; can a 
church change its creed ? 545. 


Collyer’s, Rev. Robert, Sermons, no- 
ticed, 587. 

Cowles, Rev. H., article by, 623. 

Cowles, Rev. Henry, Revelation of 
John, noticed, 204 ; Psalms, with 
Notes, noticed, 781. 

Cremer’s, Hermann, Biblico-Theo- 
logical Lexicon of New Testament 
Greek, noticed, 562. 

Czerwenka’s, B., History of the Evan- 
gelical Church in Bohemia, no- 
ticed, 386. 

D. 

Darwinism, article on, by Frederic 
Gardiner, D.D., 240 ; the works 
in which Darwin’s peculiar theo- 
ries are set forth, 240 ; his theory 
to be distinguished from the theory 
of evolution, 242; statement of 
his theory, 242 ; reception, on the 
part of the public, of Darwin’s 
theory, 243 ; total absence of 
reference to the Scriptures, 245 ; 
theologians have stood aloof from 
the discussion of Darwinism, 246 ; 
public reception of Darwin’s sub- 
sidiary theories of “ pangenesis " 
and “sexual selection,” 248; the 
reception of his theory of sexual 
selection a matter of prediction 
rather than history, 250; consid- 
eration of the theory of evolution, 
252; in the general in harmony 
with the Mosaic account of the 
creation, 252; the theory of evo- 
lution more precisely defined, 255; 
argument in its favor drawn from 
the manifest gradation of rank in 
the animal and vegetable king- 
doms, 256 ; from the analogy be- 
tween evolution and embryonic 
development, 257 ; from the prev- 
alent Similarity in points of struc- 
ture and constitution, 258 ; u rudi- 
mentary structures ” as seen in 
animals, 258 ; the argument from 
“ homolog}’,” 260 ; the geographi- 
cal distribution of animals, 260; 
the argument from 44 abnormal 
reversions,” 260; the cumulative 
force of these arguments, 261 ; the 
truth of the theory of evolution to 
be assumed in the argument on 
Darwinism, 262; arguments in 
favor of Darwinism, 262 ; it alone 
gives a rational account of the 
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process of evolution, 262 ; the va- 
riability of all plants and animals, 
262 ; the geological succession of 
plants and animals, 265 ; “ mim- 
icry,” explained in the Darwinian 
theory only, 266 ; the general 
harmony and adaptation oi nature 
accounted for, as is claimed, by 
Darwinism, 268 ; examples of 
Darwin’s mode of reasoning, 269 ; 
examples of petitio principu, 271 ; 
apt to take as the basis of an 
argument what has not been 
proved, 272 ; proof of the descent 
of man by Dr. Maudsley, 274 ; 
Darwin's theory of the origin of 
man, 276 ; the intelligence of man 
different from that of brutes, 
276; language as used by men 
and by brutes, 277; the applica- 
bility of Darwinism to man denied 
by some of the most powerful 
advocates of Darwinism, especially 
by Mr. Wallace, 279; was man's 
original state that of the savage ? 
282 ; evidence of the antiquity of 
man, 282 ; calculations as to the an- 
tiquity of man resting on an in- 
secure basis, 283 ; a past period, 
indefinitely long, required for the 
development of man, 285; argu- 
ment of Sir W. Thompson on tnis 
point, 286 ; Mivart’s arguments 
against Darwinism, 287. 

Delitzsch’8, Franz, Biblical Commen- 
tary on the Psalms (Translation), 
noticed, 201, 576. 

Destructive Analysis in Theology, 
article on, by Prof. Lemuel S. 
Potwin, 419. 

Deutsch’s, Solomon, Key to the Pen- 
tateuch, noticed, 202. 

Dorner's, Dr. I. A., History of 
Protestant Theology, noticed, 206. 

Dr. Hodge's Systematic Theology, 
article on, 553; merits of the 
work, 553 ; Hodge's views of the 
origin of the idea of God, 553 ; he 
supposes the existence of God can 
be proved, and also that it is self- 
evident, 553; he has not shown 
that the perception of God's exist- 
ence is so immediate as to prove it 
innate, 554; has not shown that 
the knowledge of God is so uni- 
versal as to prove it innate, 556 ; 
Vol. XXIX. No. 116. v 1 


does not show that the scriptures 
and history prove the knowledge 
of God to be innate, 558 ; he has 
not shown that the belief in the 
divine existence is so necessary as 
to prove it to be innate, 559. 

E. 

Egyptology, article on, by Joseph 
P. Thompson, D.D., 771 ; Revue 
Archeologique, 771; Lenormant's 
Memoirs upon the Ethiopian Epoch 
in Egyptian History, 771 ; de 
Rouge’s Analysis of Geographical 
Inscriptions at Edfou, 771 ; Mono- 
graphs of Lepsius on Egyptian Art, 
771. 

English Eloquence and Debate, 
article on, by George Shepard, 
D.D., 22 ; sketch of eloquence as 
exhibited in the English Parlia- 
ment, 22 ; little eloquence more 
than two centuries ago, 22; period 
of the civil war in 1640, 23 ; time 
of Queen Anne, 23; of George 
the First, 24 ; three periods of Eng- 
lish debate, 28; Irish eloquence, 
29 ; American eloquence, 30 ; com- 
parison of ancient and modern 
eloquence, 31 ; few valuable prin- 
ciples to be deduced from the his- 
tory of English eloquence, 83 ; the 
power to reach men an admirable 
power, 35 ; the purpose of the 
speaker modifies ail that comes 
from him, 37. 

F. 

Frank 8, Dr. F. H. R., System of 
Christian Certitude, noticed, 196. 

G. 

Gardiner, Prof. Frederic, articles by, 
240, 593. 

Girdleston's, Rev. R. B., Synonyms 
of the Old Testament, noticed, 400. 

Griitz's, Prof. H., Book of Ecclesias- 
tes, noticed, 386. 

H. 

Harris, Prof. Samuel, articles by, 
114,810,459, 602. 

Heard's, Rev. J. B., Tripartite Na- 
ture of Man, noticed, 577. 

Hebrew Grammar and Lexicogra- 
, article on, by Rev. George 
Whittemore, 547 ; merits of 
Gesenius's Student's Hebrew 
Grammar and Lexicon, 547 ; the 
historical survey o t the Hebrew 
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language contained in the Gram- 
mar, 548; changes that have af- 
lected the sounds of the language 
have affected its vowel system, 
548; substitution of the English 
w for the German w or v as the 
equivalent of the Hebrew vav y 
549 ; origin of the vowel sounds, 
549; the treatment of the verb 
and of participial and infinitive 
forms of nouns, 550; merits of the 
Student’s Hebrew Lexicon, 551. 

Hefele’s, Dr. Chas. J., History of the 
Christian Councils, noticed, 507. 

Hengstenberg’s, E. W., Book of Job, 
noticed, 387. 

Herrick, Prof. J. R., article by, 209. 

Hoffmann’s, Dr., Deutschland, no- 
ticed, 199. 

L 

Infant Baptism and a Regenerated 
Church-Membership Irreconcila- 
ble, article on, by Rev. W. H. H. 
Marsh, 665 ; prevalent vagueness 
of conception in regard to the 
relation of baptized children to 
the church, 667; the subject of 
personal regeneration related to 
all theories of the church-member- 
ship of baptized children, 678; 
reasons for which infant baptism 
and a regenerated church-mem- 
bership are irreconcilable, 687 ; 
the great difference between Bap- 
tists and Paedobaptists, in the 
realization of the idea of a regen- 
erated church-membership, 697. 

Influence of the Pulpit, The, article 
on, by Prof. John Bascom, 698 ; 
power of the preacher in general, 
698 ; the pulpit often disparaged, 
699 ; the pulpit undervalued, 702 ; 
sources of its influence, 704; the 
identification of the pulpit with 
progress, 709 ; means of enlarging 
the influence of the pulpit, 711; 
increased cultivation permeated 
by faith, 711 ; broader defence of 
Christian principles, 714; moral 
force with which religious truths 
are held, 716. 

Influence of the Press, The, article 
on, by Prof. John Bascom, 401 : 
the print ing-press a powerful agent 
in civilization, 401 ; glance at the 
history of newspapers, 401 ; the 


popular element in the press gain- 
ing ground rapidly, 403; results 
of the newspaper growth, 404 ; on 
the privacy of life, 404 ; it inten- 
sifies in a high degree the passing 
impressions of the hour, 406 ; loss 
of individuality, 407; the press 
unfavorable to moral integrity 
and soundness, 408; the press a 
constant means of reaching private 
ends, 410; exclusion of articles 
of real merit, 41 1 ; the press a 
strong incentive to personal van- 
ity, 412; reason for dwelling on 
these evils, 412; the levelling 
down of literature and science to 
the popular mind inevitable, 414 ; 
excessive pride of Americans in 
their newspapers, 415 ; the ener- 
getic character of our reforms due 
to the press, 415; two sorts of 
influence belonging to the press, 
involuntary and designed, 416; 
injurious effects of the publication 
of the details of crime, 417. 

J. 

John i. 26, ’Eyw Pairrifc o cv v&aru 
Exegesis of, article, by Rev. J. 
Tracy, D.D.,532 ; alleged error in 
using with in the place of in, 532 ; 
<ruv not understood where no prep- 
osition is used, 532 ; cr primarily 
expresses locality, 533 ; it cannot 
be rendered into, 534 ; still ui cer- 
tain whether John baptized by 
immersion, 537. 

Jowett’s, B., Dialogues of Plato, 
noticed, 392. 

K. 

Keim’s Dr. T., History of Jesus of 
Nazareth, noticed, 197. 384. 

Krauth’s, Charles P., D.D., Con- 
servative Reformation and its 
Theology, noticed, 204. 

Kubel’8 Social and Economic Legis- 
lation of the Old Testament, no- 
ticed, 200. 

L. 

Lange’s, Dr. J. P, Life of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, noticed, 564. 

Lawrence’s, Rev. E. A., D.D., Life 
of Joel Hawes, D.D., noticed, 573. 

Lecky on Morals, article on, by 
Prof. J. R. Herrick, 209; rela- 
tion of the principles of ethics to 
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theological opinions, 209 ; design 
of Lecxy’s History of Morals, 210 ; 
his views of ethical principles im- 
portant to be understood, 211; 
nis classification of theories, 211 ; 
the ethics of interest, 212; objec- 
tions to the ethics of interest, 213 ; 
his views of intuitive morals, 215 ; 
the argument in favor of the 
ethics or interest drawn from the 
diversity of moral judgments, 
216 ; his exposition of the intui- 
tive theory of morals faulty, 216 ; 
he does not recognize an objective 
standard of morals in the divine 
reason, 218; nor in the human 
reason, 219; the perpetual change 
in the standard of morals and in 
the relative value of particular 
virtues, 220 ; his account of moral 
types unsatisfactory, 221; treat- 
ment of Christianity unsatisfac- 
tory, 223 ; as shown in his account 
of the condition of the Roman 
empire, 223; account of Pagan 
morality, £24 ; his glorification of 
stoicism, 225; his account of the 
moral character of Christian Rome, 
226; he is unjust to Christianity 
because he does not recognize the 
cycles of civilization from a true 
historic point of view, 228; his 
false assumption that Rome was 
converted and Christianity propa- 
gated by simply natural agencies, 
230 ; comparison of his positions 
with each other, 231 ; manner in 
which he regards miracles as con- 
nected with the introduction of 
Christianity, 233 ; comparison of 
the Pagan and Christian systems 
of morals important, 236: Chris- 
tianity a system of instruction of 
a peculiar character, 236; the 
facts of the gospel history insepa- 
rable parts of the Christian sys- 
tem, 237. 

Lyell’s Student’s Elements of Geol- 
ogy, article on, by John B. Perry, 
479. 

M. 

44 Man of Sin,” 2 Thess. ii. 3-9, The, 
article on, by Prof. Cowles, 623. 

Marriott’s, Rev. W. B., Testimony 
of the Catacombs, noticed, 396. 

Marsh, Rev. W. H. H., article by, 665. 


McCosh’s, James, D.D., Christianity 
and Positivism, noticed, 207. 

Merrill, Rev. Selah, article by, 510. 

Muller’s, Max, Lectures on the 
Science of Religion, noticed, 580. 

Murphy, J. C., LL.D., articles by, 
74, 289. 

N. 

Nott's, Pres. Eliphalet, Resurrection 
of Christ, noticed, 784. 

Noyes’s, Prof. Daniel J., Memoir of 
N. G. Upham, noticed, 568. 

O. 

Organic and Visible Manifestation 
of Christ’s Kingdom, and the 
Human Agency in its Advance- 
ment, The, article on, by Prof. 
Samuel Harris, 114; the church 
the organic outgrowth in human 
history of the life that is in Christ, 
114 ; the Spirit present where the 
church is, and the church existent 
only where the Spirit is, 115; the 
true idea of the church as the 
outgrowth of the life that is in 
Chnst, 117; the Spirit acts pri- 
marily on individuals, 117; the 
church an organized association 
of persons renewed by the Holy 
Spirit, 118; the individualism of 
the church, 119; this statement 
historically proved, 120; the con- 
stitution of the church has fur- 
nished an important principle of 
political and social progress, 121 ; 
the church as an organization 
subordinate to the life, 122; the 
organization the outgrowth of 
the life, 1 22 ; the organization ex- 
ists for the life, 122, the church 
not mediatorial, 123 ; this idea of 
the church has penetrated politi- 
cal and social institutions, 123; 
the church not a mediator between 
God and man, 125 ; the truths of 
Christianity uttered in the hier- 
archial church only in monstrous 
forms, 125 ; the unity of the church 
the unity of the spirit, 127 ; the 
church local and congregational, 
not national, 127 ; the church has 
no authority to govern, 127 ; the 
national or ecumenical unity of 
the churches, the unity of the 
spirit, 129; the method by which 
the fellowship of the churches 
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shall be determined not prescribed 
in the New Testament, 180; the 
Christian church necessarily cath- 
olic, 181 ; the continuity of Christ’s 
kingdom in history the continuity 
of the spirit not of the organiza- 
tion, 132; the organization an 
expression of the life, 133 ; the 
organization has a continuity that 
is historical, 134; this continuity 
through the Spirit, 134; the churcn 
transforms and purities society, 
135 ; the church in all generations 
as much connected with Christ as 
in the beginning, 136 ; the church 
adapted to human progress, 137 ; 
the necessity of human agency for 
the growth of the church, 138; 
this only one form of the general 
question of the manifestation of 
the infinite in the finite, 138; de- 
pendence on human agency in- 
volved in the historical character 
of redemption, 139 ; this depend- 
ence evident from the very nature 
of redemption, 139 ; this agency 
an effective instrument in training 
Christians to love like Christ, 140; 
characteristics of this human agen- 
cy, 140 ; its spontaneity, 141 ; the 
prominence given in it to the indi- 
vidual, 143; Christianity opens 
spheres of action adapted to every 
Christian, 145 ; the Christian work 
of woman, 146 ; it must be domes- 
tic and social, 147: the human 
agency demands wise forethought 
in adapting means to ends, 148 ; 
the choice of a profession, 149 ; 
every man’s work a calling, 149 ; 
the work of Christian missions 
performed best by associations, 
152; the necessity of this, as ena- 
bling the churches to meet changes 
of time and peculiarities of place, 
and as a means of preserving 
Christian liberty, 152 ; voluntary 
associations accordant with the 
apostolic constitution of the 
church, 153 ; and with the promi- 
nence given to the individual, 
153; in accordance with the 
methods of apostolic missions, 154 ; 
with the common practice of the 
church, 154 ; the peculiar efficacy 
of this mode, 154. 


P. 

Park, Prof. E. A., article by, 157, 
339, 720. 

Patristic Views of the two Geneal- 
ogies of our Lord, article on, by 
Frederic Gardiner, D.D., 593. 

Perry, John B., article by, 479. 

Physical Basis of our Spiritual 
Language, The, article on, by 
W. M. Thompson. D.D , 1 ; divine 
revelation possible only by means 
of a peculiar spiritual language, 
1 ; the promotion of such a lan- 
guage beyond the powers of man, 
2; the spiritual language preceded 
by the natural and the mundane, 
3 ; Palestine necessarily the thea- 
tre of this process, 3; man not 
endowed originally and miracu- 
lously with a spiritual language, 
4 ; language of very slow growth, 
5 ; the physical mundane bhsis of 
language easily misunderstood, 
and may teach ruinous error, 7 ; 
the growth of a spiritual language, 
an argument for the, reality of 
divine revelation, 8 ; the general 
course of the argument on this 
point, 9 ; the plan for forming a 
spiritual language begun at the 
creation, 9; Palestine early chosen 
anc^ fitted up as the scene of this 
work, 10; the social and civil 
condition of the Hebrews as re- 
lated to this work, 1 2 ; an accu- 
rate acquaintance with Palestine 
not indispensable for understand- 
ing the Bible, 14; the language 
of the poetry of the Bible has its 
basis in Palestine, 15 ; the scenery 
of the Holy Land poetic, 16 ; why 
has Palestine produced no great 
poet? 18; extent to which our 
religious vocabulary has been en- 
riched from this poetic source, 18 : 
illustrated in the case of the first 
Psalm, 18; the “ threshing floor” 
and “ fruit,” 20 ; and “ chaff,” 21. 

Pond, Dr. E., article by, 538. 

Porter’s, Pres. Noah, Elements of 
Intellectual Science, noticed, 788. 

Potwin, Prof. L. S., article by, 
419. 

Pre8sel*s, W., Commentary of Hag- 
gai, Zechariah, and Malachi, no- 
ticed, 198. 
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Progress of Christ’s Kingdom in its 
Relation to Civilization, The, 
article on, by Samuel Harris, D.D., 
602 ; civilization not a product 
of Christianity, but an indepen- 
dent existence, 602; Christianity 
gives the forces essential to a per- 
manent civilization, 604 ; civiliza- 
tion in itself destitute of these 
forces, 607 ; Christianity gradu- 
ally creates a Christian civiliza- 
tion, 608 ; the progress of Christ’s 
kingdom modified by the existing 
civilization, 608 ; the applications 
of Christianity to the progress of 
society disclosed only in the 
progress of Christ’s kingdom, 609; 
men prepared to appreciate these 
applications only as the exigencies 
to which they are pertinent arise, 
610; Christian life always modified 
by the existing civilizations, 612; 
Christianity sometimes comes into 
alliance with imperfection and 
error, 614; Christian truth often 
suffocated by the error associated 
with it, 616 ; Christianity always 
begets a purer and more Christian 
spirit* 616; the present always 
the outgrowth of the past, 618; 
Christianity produces a homo- 
geneous civilization, 620; duty of 
the missionary in relation to civ- 
ilization, 620. 

R. 

Reuss’s History of Editions of the 
Greek Testament, noticed, 777. 

Revelation and Inspiration, article 
on, by E. P. Barrows, D.D., 89 : 
Revelation considered in its End, 
39 : — Jesus an infallible teacher, 
39 ; the relation to Christ held by 
the writers of the New Testament, 
42 ; they were qualified to preach 
and to record the doctrines of the 
gospel, 43 ; proved by the anal- 
ogy of the Old Testament record, 
48; the whole Old Testament 
received by Jesus not merely in 
accommodation to the belief of the 
age, 45 ; the qualifications of the 
apostles proved by the necessity 
of the case, 47 ; proved by Christ’s 
express promises to his apostles, 
49 ; the promises found in John’s 
Gospel, 51 ; by the miraculous 


gifts bestowed on the apostles, 53 ; 
the miraculous element now too 
much disregarded, 54; claims to 
divine authority made by the 
apostles themselves, 56 ; inspira- 
tion of the associates of the apos- 
tles, 58 ; miraculous gifts not im- 
parted to them all, 60; writings 
of Mark and Luke, 62 ; Epistles 
of Mark, 62 ; of Luke, 65 ; Epistles 
of James and Jude, 66 ; the Epis- 
tle to the Hebrews, 68 ; the Epis- 
tles of the apostolic Fathers, 69; 
testimony of the primitive church- 
es important, 70 ; importance of 
the question of the contents of a 
book claiming to be inspired, 71. 
Inspiration considered in its Mode, 
427 : — different forms of revelation, 
428 ; the objective forms, 428 ; 
the subjective forms, 429; other 
forms, 480 ; proper application 
of the term 44 inspiration,” 480; 
distinction of inspiration as affect- 
ing the mind of the writer and as 
affecting the words, 431 ; this dis- 
tinction untenable, 432; the ex- 
tent of the application of the 
term, 433 ; illumination of the 
mind in respect to truth already 
known, 435; meaning of the term 
44 plenary inspiration,” 437; the 
question of verbal inspiration, 438 ; 
Eleazar Lord’s modification of this 
theory, 440 ; sense in which we 
are conscious of thought indepen- 
dently of words, 442; language 
necessary to discursive thought, 
443 ; the * office of language to 
make our thoughts objective to 
ourselves, 444 ; the essential na- 
ture of language, 444 ; the end 
proposed in inspiration the main 
thing, and not the particular 
method, 446 ; the case of new 
revelations, 44 7 ; the case of emo- 
tions and purposes, 449 ; case of 
narratives of events before known, 
449 ; objection to the theory of 
verbal inspiration from diversity 
of style, 450 ; answers of Carson 
and Lord, 451 ; argument for 
verbal inspiration from congruity, 
452; objection from the various 
forms in which the same words of 
our Lord are recorded, 453; in- 
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spiration in relation to versions, 
455; the possibility of God’s pres- 
ence being so revealed as that 
there should be no doubt of the 
reality of the revelation, 456 ; 
gift of tongues, 458. Revelation 
considered in its Sphere, 640: — the 
limitation of this sphere as to the 
phenomena of nature, 641; as to the 
natural endowments of the sacred 
writers, 645 ; their matter, 646 ; 
their style and diction, 649 ; limi- 
tation in respect to unessential 
circumstances, 652; the question 
of plenary inspiration has respect 
to the end in view, 656 ; limitation 
as respects the amount of light 
given in the scriptures, 658; the 
six dap of creation, 661 ; chro- 
nology of the Bible, 663; lon- 
gevity of the antediluvians, 663; 
antiquity of man, 663; unity of 
the race, 664; commerce with the 
dead by modern spiritualists, 664. 

Riggs’s, Elias, D.D., Suggested 
Emendations of the Authorized 
English Version of the Old Tes- 
tament, noticed, 780. 

Romang’s, I. P., More Important 
Questions of Religion, noticed, 386. 

Rdntsch’s Indo-Germanic and the 
Semitic Races, noticed, 778. 

S. 

Schultze’s, Dr. Fritz, Immortality 
of the Soul, noticed, 774. 

Shepard, Prof. Geo., article by, 22. 

Speaker’s Commentary, noticed, 200. 

Spiritual Language, its Physical 
Basis, article on, ’by W. M. 
Thomson, D.D., 1. 

Stdckl, Dr. Albert, Handbook of 
Philosophy, noticed, 776. 

Stuart’s, Prof. M., History of the Old 
Testament Canon, noticed, 395. 

Sufferings of Messiah (a German 
work), noticed, 199. 

T. 

Taylor’s, S. H., LL.D, Elementary 
Grammar of the Greek Language, 
noticed, 565. 

Thomson, W. M.,‘D.D., article by, 1. 

Thompson, J.P., D.D., article by, 771. 

Three Fundamental Methods of 
Preaching, The, article on, by 
Prof. Edwards A. Park, 157 : The 
Public Reading of Sermons: — 


not all sermons that are written, 
to be read, 157; the reading of 
sermons not to be indiscriminately 
condemned, 158 ; the prospect of 
reading an entire discourse, an in- 
centive to careful writing, 158 ; the 
occasional reading of a discourse 
gives a needed variety to the 
services of the pulpit, 159 ; it adds 
emphasis to a preacher’s words, 
159 ; writing may be particularly 
appropriate to the subject and 
style of a sermon, 160 ; sometimes 
particularly appropriate to the 
relation of preacher and audience 
to each other, 162 ; appropriate to 
the mental or physical state of the 
preacher, 163; appropriate to the 
preacher’s constitution and gen- 
eral character, 164; the reading 
of a sermon may be more nat- 
ural and impressive than speak- 
ing extempore or memoriter, 167 ; 
the reading of sermons more or 
less useful as more or less inter- 
mingled with extempore or mem- 
oriter preaching, 169; the practice 
of reading sermons cannot become 
tjie general practice without less- 
ening the preacher’s influence, 
170; it requires too much writing 
for the health, 170; disqualifies 
the minister for the full use of his 
corporeal powers, 171; reading 
degenerates into an inapposite 
stupid delivery, 171 ; reading lia- 
ble to deadening forms of abuse, 
172; rules for the public reading 
of sermons suggested, by the fact 
that it should be modified by the 
other methods of delivery, 174. 
Preaching Memoriter, 176: — it 
has high authority in its favor, 
1 76 ; some men have a call from 
heaven to preach memoriter, 177; 
the majority of preachers may 
wisely cultivate the power of so 
preaching, 179 ; a sermon may be 
forgotten the next day after it is 
preached, 179; advantages of 
preaching memoriter, 181 ; it in- 
cites to the making of the discourse 
a rich one, 181 ; the preacher en- 
riching himself by treasuring up 
the sound thoughts and well-chosen 
expressions of written discourses. 
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182 ; he may avoid the bad habits 
of uniform reading or uniform ex- 
temporizing, 183 ; preaching mem- 
oriter gives a useful discipline of 
mind, 184 ; need of caution in 
preaching memoriter, in propor- 
tion to the weakness of the preach- 
er's memory, 186 ; rules for preach- 
ing memoriter, 188 ; opportunities 
to be taken for improving the 
sermon, 1 88 ; sympathy to be kept 
up between the preacher and the 
doctrine of the sermon, 189 j 
methods of committing a discourse 
to be diversified, 189; the atten- 
tion to be riveted upon the ser- 
mon, 191 ; a hearty interest in the 
truth as the truth to be cultivated, 
191 ; discourses to be learned for 
a lengthened period, 192; dis- 
courses should be committed in 
short sections, 192; the aid of an 
artificial or local memory, 1 93 ; 
the manuscript should be taken 
into the pulpit, 194 ; one's own 
idiosyncrasies to be consulted, 194. 
Preaching Extempore, 339 : — the 
extemporaneous . element in ser- 
mons, and its varying degrees, 
841 ; qualifications in their vary- 
ing degrees for preaching extem- 
pore, 843 ; rules for extemporary 
preaching : — an earnest religious 
spirit should be cherished, 345 ; 
one should think more of doing 
good than of doing well, 348 ; 
a deeper interest to be cherished 
in the approval of God than of 
man, 349; a healthful view to 
be taken of one's own talents, 
and the speech to be regulated 
in accordance with them, 850; 
a morbid spirit not to be yield- 
ed to, 851 ; a few lailures not to 
be viewed as proving one's un- 
fitness for free speech, 851 ; the 
practice of elaborate writing to 
be persevered in, 853 ; the mind 
to be rigidly disciplined in such 
exercises as will be of immedi- 
ate advantage to one's sermons, 
855 ; the Bible to be studied with 
special care, 856 ; the truths of 
theological science to be studied, 
858 ; the habit of reading religious 
truth in the book of nature and 


in history to be cultivated, 859; 
one should accustom himself to 
speak extempore on the more 
difficult themes of sermons, 361 ; 
methods to be used for regulating 
the instinct and gaining the art 
of expression, 364 ; preparation 
to be made for each extemporary 
sermon, 367 ; the mind should be 
taught to work naturally and 
easily, 372 ; the body to be taken 
especial care of, 372; a subject 
to be chosen on which one can 
speak with safety and interest, 
373; the mind should be kept 
sacredly under the influence of 
the subject, 873; literary or elo- 
cutionary blunders not to be 
over-estimated, 875 ; one should 
not scruple to borrow aid from 
the other methods of preaching, 
876 ; the extemporary element in 
a man's sermon to be graduated 
according to his fitness for meet- 
ing the just demands of his hear- 
ers, 378; a successful extemporary 
sermon to be made the basis of a 
written one, 381 ; there can be 
too much, too little, correction, 
382. Keasons for preaching ex- 
tempore, 720; many reasons sug- 
gested by the nature of sacred 
eloquence, 721 ; the extempora- 
neous preacher has an advantage 
in speaking to the present condi- 
tion of his hearers, 724 ; in pre- 
serving the interest of his hearers 
in his subject, 724 ; in making an 
impression on the feelings of his 
hearers, 727 ; in his appeals to the 
will, 730 ; he presents motives in 
the practical form, 731; he has 
peculiar aptitudes for the develop- 
ment of his religious purpose, 732 : 
reasons for preaching extempore 
arising from its influence on the 
preacher himself, 733; he is led 
to form habits of introspection, 
784 ; he gains quickness and force 
of thought, 785 ; led to keep him- 
self familiar with truths and facts 
needed for his sermons, 737; led 
to discipline his mind in the study 
of words, 738; led to discipline 
himself to conduct well the other 
services of the sanctuary, 739 ; the 
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minister prepared for emergencies, 
740 ; he may improve his style of 
writing, 742; augments the force 
and vivacity of his written ser- 
mons, 743; naturalness given to 
the style of writing, 746 ; the elo- 
cution made natural and expres- 
sive, 747; the minister’s influence 
increased by preaching extempore, 
751. Objections to preaching ex- 
tempore u it encourages indolence, 
754. Objections resulting from 
overlooking the fact that different 
subjects should be treated in dif- 
ferent ways, 755 ; that different 
methods are adapted to different 
minds, 756 ; are adapted to diff er- 
ent audiences, 760 ; that the same 
faults are in written as in extem- 
pore discourses, 765; that variety 
has a value, 766 ; that good as well 
as evil tendencies of the extempo- 
raneous method have been shown 
in the pulpit, 766 ; the extempo- 
raneous preacher should discipline 
himself for extemporaneous efforts, 
768. 

Tracy, Rev. J., D.D., article by, 532. 

Ueberweg's History of Philosophy 
from Thales to the Present Time, 
noticed, 579. 

Underwood’s, Francis H., Handbook 
of English Literature, noticed, 570. 

V. 

Vibbert’s, Rev. W. H., Guide to 
Reading the Hebrew Text, no- 
ticed, 562. 

Yolck’s, Dr. W.,Chiliasm, noticed, 198. 

W. 

Weiss's, Dr. Bernhard, Gospel of 
Mark with the Synoptical Parallel 
Passages, noticed, 889. 

Weekly Sabbath, The, article on, by 
J. C. Murphy, LL.D., 74 ; ground 
of the weekly Sabbath in the 
history of the human race, 74 ; 
the nature of the Sabbath, 74 ; the 
Sabbath a day of rest, 77; no 
work to be done on the Sabbath, 
79 .; this feature of the Sabbath 
adapted to the physical constitu- 
tion of man, 80 ; works of neces- 
sity and mercy allowable, 81 ; 
the seventh day “ the Sabbath of 
the Lord,” 81; the Sabbath in 


every man's home, 82 ; liberty as a 
characteristic of the Sabbath, 85 ; 
the Sabbath a holy convocation, 
86 ; to be observed as such in all 
places, 87 ; origin of synagogues, 
89; the change of the Sabbath 
in the economy of grace, 90 ; the 
coming of the Messiah the great 
central point in the history of the 
human race, 90 ; meat and drink 
and the new moon shadows of the 
things of Christ, 91; the holy day or 
Sabbath foreshadowing Christ, 93 ; 
these ritual observances not for- 
mally abrogated by the apostles, 
95; ceremonial forms secondary 
in importance to moral principles, 
95 ; no necessity for ritual torms 
in the case of one who has Christ, 
97 ; the church of the New Testa- 
ment was to have a festive Sab- 
bath of rest, 97 ; the Sabbath as 
binding as the Lord’s Supper, 98 ; 
the Christian Sabbath, 99; the 
Sabbath made for man, and not 
man for the Sabbath, 100; the 
perpetuity of the Sabbath, 101 ; 
Christ Lord over the Sabbath, 
102 ; history of the first day of the 
week as recorded in the scrip- 
tures, 103 ; the first day after the 
feast of unleavened bread, 104; 
the first day the feast of weeks, 
105; the last seventh-day Sab- 
bath, 106; the first day of the 
week after the crucifixion, 107; 
the first day, the pentecost, 108; 
practice of the apostles regarding 
the first day of the week, 110; 
assembling for worship, 111; “in 
the Spirit on the lord’s day,” 112. 

Whittemore, Rev. George B., article 
by, 547. 

What is Truth ? article on, by J. C. 
Murphy, LL.D., T.C.D., 289 ; 
importance of the question, 289 ; 
an adequate answer must rest on 
some general principle, 290 ; three 
facts to be gathered by reason 
from intuition and experience, 
the guilt of man, the holiness of 
God, exposure to death, 291; what 
does reason learn from revelation ? 
301 ; it gets the idea of mercy, 
801 ; revelation invites man to 
return to God, 809. 
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